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METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
COLLEGE.* 

METHODS  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  college  is  the  subject  given  roe  to  dis- 
cuss. The  subject,  as  worded,  admits  of  two  interpretations : 
it  may  mean  method  of  determining  what  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  college  should  be,  or  it  may  mean 
methods  of  determining  whether  candidates  for  admission  to 
college  are  qualified  or  not. 

Sterne  says  that  "  when  a  proposition  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses—  't  is  a  law  of  disputation  that  the  respondent  may  reply 
to  which  of  the  two  he  pleases,  or  finds  most  convenient.'' 

Acting  somewhat  on  this  principle,  I  have  chosen  the  latter  of 
the  two  interpretations,  though  I  may  say  something  respecting 
the  former  before  I  get  through. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  determining  whether 
candidates  for  admission  to  college  are  qualified  or  not,  or 
rather  two  methods  in  which  I  am  principally  interested :  the 
examination  method,  that  is,  the  method  whereby  candidates 
are  admitted  to  college  only  upon  examination  by  the  faculty, 
and  the  certification  method  —  the  method  whereby  candidates, 
instead  of  being  examined  by  the  faculty,  are  admitted  on  pre- 
senting to  the  faculty  certificates  of  being  prepared,  granted  by 
the  principal  of  the  secondary  school,  either  alone  or  with 
other  teachers. 

By  the  former  method  the  college  sets  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation for  the  secondary  schools,  and  holds  them  to  it  by 
admission  examinations,  though  the  examinations  do  not  always 
fairly  test  qualification.  The  latter  has  a  perfectly  fair  way  of 
testing  qualification,  but  no  well  defined  standard  to  go  by. 

*  See  page  25. 
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If  with  the  standard  set  by  the  one  could  be  united,  in  case  of 
need,  the  way  of  testing  employed  by  the  other,  we  should  have, 
to  my  thinking,  a  method  of  determining  qualifications  better 
than  either,  and  for  practical  purposes  satisfactory. 

I  shall  try  to  show  how  this  can  be  done. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  examination  method  answers 
its  purpose ;  but  in  certain  cases  —  few  but  important  —  it  fails 
to  answer.  In  so  far,  at  least,  it  is  defective  ;  and  the  defect  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  examination  ;  for  the  examination  con- 
sists, not  in  a  series  of  tests  applied  at  short  intervals  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  —  the  certification  way,  and  as 
fair  a  way  as  can  be  devised,  —  but  in  a  single  test  applied  when 
the  subject  is  completed.  With  such  a  test  of  qualification  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come.  They  do  come.  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  college  are  sometimes  pronounced  un- 
prepared —  and  this  is  a  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  —  candidates  are  pronounced  unprepared  to  enter 
college  when  they  are  prepared,  and  are,  consequently,  rejected 
when  they  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  admitted  conditionally 
when  they  ought  to  be  admitted  clear. 

I  have  a  college  examination  paper  in  English  Literature,  the 
object  of  which  was  —  as  I  am  in  charity  bound  to  believe  —  to 
determine  whether  those  for  whom  it  was  set  knew  enough 
about  the  subject  to  pursue  it  profitably  in  college.  Of  two 
young  men  that  took  the  examination,  one  who  had  read  a  con- 
siderable number  of  standard  English  authors,  and  could  give  a 
clear  and  correct  account  of  their  style  and  contents,  failed  to 
pass,  while  the  other,  his  inferior,  if  anything,  in  attainments, 
succeeded  in  passing.  The  case  at  first  was  something  of  a 
poser. 

A  perusal,  however,  of  the  examination  paper  with  a  few 
words  of  explanation  from  the  young  men  themselves  solved 
the  mystery.  The  questions  were  upon  the  history  of  English 
Literature,  and  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  answered 
by  cramming  Stopford  Brooke's  primer  on  that  subject  —  the 
task  of  a  couple  of  days  —  without  reading  any  other  English 
author.       Now,  the  candidate  who  failed  had  not  read  the 
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"  primer  ",  or,  indeed,  any  other  history  of  English  Literature, 
whereas  the  successful  candidate,  a  day  or  two  before  the  exam- 
ination, happening  to  learn  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
primer  would  not  come  amiss,  procured  the  book  and  crammed 
it  as  a  bracer  for  the  ordeal.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
latter  was  pronounced  prepared  and  the  former  unprepared  to 
pursue  English  Literature  in  college ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  candidate  to  pass  an  examination 
paper  virtually  stamps  him  as  prepared  or  unprepared  in  the 
subject  of  that  paper.  Now,  the  truth  is  that  the  one  who  failed 
was,  of  the  two,  the  better  prepared  for  the  college  work,  as  his 
standing  in  college  proved. 

I  knew  a  young  man,  an  excellent  mathematician,  who  failed 
at  a  college  examination  in  Algebra.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
On  looking  over  the  paper  he  found  that  he  could  do  every  prob- 
lem but  one  —  some  of  the  problems  he  could  do  in  his  head. 
With  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar  he  attacked  the  doubtful  prob- 
em,  and  he  did  it ;  but  in  doing  it  he  spent  all  the  time  at  his 
disposal,  and  had  to  give  the  other  problems  the  go-by. 

As  might  be  supposed,  he  was  conditioned  in  Algebra ;  in 
other  words,  he  was  pronounced  unprepared  in  that  subject  to 
enter  college.  The  truth  is  he  was  perfectly  well  prepared,  as 
was  proved  by  his  course  in  college,  only  he  failed  to  manage 
his  paper  with  the  re.qms\X,^  finesse, 

I  have  another  case  still  worse.  In  a  class  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  boys,  or  thereabouts,  a  certain  boy  stood  second  in  scholar- 
I  ship.     Of  the  eight  or  ten  classmates  who,  along  with  him,  took 

the  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  all  passed  —  some 
with  credit.  He  failed  —  failed  badly  —  went  to  pieces,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  was  rejected,  that  is,  was  pronounced  altogether 
unprepared  to  pursue  with  profit  the  college  course. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  admirably  prepared,  but  got  "  rattled  " 
at  the  examination  ;  and  the  proof  that  he  was  prepared  is, 
that  on  being  allowed,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  to  enter 
college  as  a  special  student,  he  speedily  caught  up  with  his 
comrades  in  the  regular  course,  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 
I  have  yet  another  case  —  but  I  think  I  need  carry  my  citations 
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no  further.  Cases  enough  of  a  like  kind  can  no  doubt  readily 
be  recalled  by  any  teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  fitting 
boys  for  college.  Of  course  such  cases  are  exceptional.  But 
it  would  be  well  if  they  never  occurred.  They  are  a  source  of 
mortification  to  teacher  and  pupil  —  mortification  deepened  by  a 
sense  of  injustice.  They  damage  the  teacher's  reputation,  and 
sometimes  put  in  jeopardy  his  position.  They  are  not  infre- 
quently attended  with  the  loss  of  a  year's  time  to  the  pupil,  and 
instances  can  be  cited  wherein  pupils,  disheartened  by  the  set- 
back, have  given  up  college  altogether. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  decision  come  to  by  the  college 
authorities  in  such  cases  is  logical  enough.  Whether  a  candi- 
date knows  anything  about  a  subject  or  not  is  determined  by 
the  authorities  from  the  way  in  which  he  passes  the  paper  in 
that  subject. 

If,  therefore,  he  fails  to  pass  the  paper,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  pronounce  him  unprepared  in  the  subject  of  the  paper ; 
and  the  decision  is  not  only  logical,  but,  as  matter  of  experience 
accords  very  generally  with  truth  and  fact.  In  such  cases  as  I 
have  cited,  however,  it  does  not  accord  with  truth  and  fact.  It 
is,  therefore,  unjust,  and  should  not  stand.  Some  means  or 
other  should  be  contrived  to  set  it  right.  What  shall  the  means 
be  "i  Shall  the  college  authorities  be  requested  to  reexamine 
the  candidates'  papers  ?  Perhaps  that  might  answer,  and,  again, 
perhaps  it  might  not.  It  certainly  would  not  in  such  cases  as 
I  have  cited  ;  for  the  trouble  with  them  is  not  in  the  failure  to 
pass,  but  in  the  inference  drawn  from  the  failure. 

Shall  a  new  examination  be  asked  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
first  one  was  unfair }  That,  of  course,  could  not  be  granted. 
If  it  were  granted  in  one  case  of  failure,  it  would  have  to  be 
granted  in  all  cases,  provided  requests  to  that  efiFect  were  made, 
otherwise  the  college  would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  partiality. 

In  colleges  that  admit  students  on  examination,  two  annual 
examinations,  I  believe,  are  held,  one  early  in  the  summer,  and 
the  other  early  in  the  autumn ;  and  candidates  who  fail  at  the 
first  are  allowed  under  certain  conditions  to  try  their  luck  at 
the  second.     But  in  cases  of  the  kind  cited,  however  it  might 
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be  in  others,  this  would  involve  a  needless  "  grind  "  through 
the  hot  months  ;  and,  if  the  candidates  were  to  fail  again,  they 
would  be  worse  off  than  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  to  succeed,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  making  up  conditions  after  entrance  to  college,  but 
not  from  what  they  would  deem  the  disgrace  of  getting  them  in 
the  first  place.  For  those  who  should  take  their  first  examina- 
tion in  the  autumn,  there  would  manifestly  be  no  relief  at  all. 

This  arrangement,  better  though  it  be  than  the  other  expe- 
dients, does  not  completely  cure  the  difficulty.  Some  more 
efficacious  remedy  must  be  sought.  Remedy  more  efficacious 
there  is ;  and  it  consists  —  to  come  to  the  point  without  further 
parley  —  in  bringing  to  bear  on  a  case  of  failure  the  school 
record  of  the  candidate  who  fails  —  a  record,  be  it  understood, 
made  up,  as  school  records  invariably  are,  in  the  certification 
rather  than  in  the  examination  way  ;  that  is,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, from  series  of  tests  applied  at  short  intervals  during 
the  prosecution  of  subjects  rather  than  from  single  tests  applied 
only  when  subjects  are  completed.  If  the  candidate  who  has 
failed  at  examination  has  at  school  a  good  record  in  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  has  failed,  and  if  the  school  trains  its  pupils 
according  to  the  examination  standard,  and  trains  them  well,  as 
shown  in  general  by  their  success  at  the  admission  examina- 
tions and  by  their  standing  in  college,  the  school  record  of  the 
candidate  may  properly  be  allowed  to  overrule  the  results  of 
his  examination,  and  the  candidate  admitted  instead  of  being 
rejected,  or,  instead  of  being  conditioned,  admitted  clear.         ^ 

Of  course  it  could  not  reasonably  be  argued  here  that,  if  the 
school  record  were  allowed  properly  to  overrule  the  results  of 
the  examination  in  one  instance,  it  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  allowed  to  overrule  it  in  all  instances,  thus  obviating  the 
need  of  examinations ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  certification 
method  might  fairly  enough  be  substituted  for  the  examination 
method ;  for  the  validity  of  the  school  record  is  by  supposition 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  trains  its  pupils  according  to  the 
examination  standard,  and  to  do  away  the  standard  would  be  to 
do  away  that  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  record  depends. 
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But  it  might  plausibly  be  asserted  that  the  school  record  could 
be  made  equally  authoritative  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions, provided  the  college  were  able  in  some  other  way  than 
examination  to  hold  the  schools  to  an  equally  high  standard  of 
qualification.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  claimed  that  this  is  done  by  the 
certification  method. 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  this  method,  testimony  enough 
there  is — testimony  for  and  testimony  against ;  and  certain  testi- 
mony against  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  ill  calculated  to  produce 
conviction,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  who  held  the  chief  office 
in  a  great  university,  who  had  the  most  to  do  with  introducing 
the  method  into  the  university,  who  insured  it  a  fair  trial  there, 
and  who,  after  closing  his  connection  with  the  university,  and 
having  nothing  further  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  method,  gave  his 
voice  against  it. 

Still,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  testimonies,  the  pro  or  the 
con,  is  the  more  worthy  of  reliance  involves  something  of  an 
invidiousness  that  one  hardly  cares  to  incur.  It  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  quote  rival  authorities,  even  at  the  dictate  of  fair- 
ness —  authorities  living  and  alike  respectable  —  and  virtually 
to  reject  those  on  one  side  as  sufEering  from  a  sort  of  judicial 
blindness,  while  accepting  those  on  the  other  as  having  the 
vision  and  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  are.  At  the  risk, 
therefore,  of  seeming  over-sensitive,  I  prefer  to  put  aside  the 
conflicting  testimonies  as  neutralizing  each  other,  and  generally 
to  reach  the  results  of  employing  the  method  by  applying  to  it, 
as  theoretically  viewed,  a  little  reason' and  common  sense. 

The  theory  of  the  certification  method  resolves  itself,  as  I 
view  it,  into  two  theories  —  the  theory  of  inspection,  and  what 
I  call  the  theory  of  college  criticism  —  each  supplementing  the 
other,  and  forming  with  it  a  sort  of  system.  First,  as  to  the 
inspection  theory.  According  to  this  theory  the  schools  are 
periodically  inspected  by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  that  is, 
they  are  visited  at  set  times  by  the  faculty,  or  some  representa- 
tive of  it,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  done  therein,  and  of  advising  with  the  teachers  respecting 
the  ways  and  means  of  improving  it.     In   this  manner  the 
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teachers  have  impressed  upon  them  an  idea  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  admission  to  college,  and  are  stimulated  to  realize  it. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  theory,  as  I  understand  it. 

Criticising  this  theory  in  the  style  proposed,  I  would  remark 
that  in  schools  near  the  college,  especially  in  those  connected 
with  the  college  and  under  its  control,  inspection  of  the  kind 
described  might  be  fairly  well  carried  on  ;  but  in  schools  remote 
from  the  college  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do 
it  thoroughly,  and  certainly  not  without  considerable  expense. 

It  might  be  that  the  schools  could  be  induced  to  bear  the 
expense,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  seeing  that  the  inspection 
would,  professedly,  be  largely,  if  not  altogether,  for  their  bene- 
fit ;  and  one  can  understand  that  a  school  would  cheerfully  pay 
out  something  to  inspectors  if  it  were  sure  of  a  favorable  report 
from  them.  But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  school 
would  hire  people  to  make  it  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism. 

Schools  nearer  the  college,  therefore,  would  be  visited  of tener 
than  those  further  off,  and  this  would,  of  course,  give  rise  to  a 
difference  of  standard,  or,  rather,  to  no  particular  standard.  To 
inspect  the  schools  thoroughly,  then,  would  involve  a  large  pe- 
cuniary outlay.  But  thoroughly  to  inspect  would  require  the 
services  of  good  inspectors  ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
good  inspectors  —  inspectors  who  know  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  right  methods  of  teaching  them,  and  who  are  able  to  con- 
duct their  inspection  by  the  "  dry  light  '*  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
far  easier  to  come  upon  inspectors  who  know  everything  about 
a  subject  except  how  to  teach  it,  or  who  profess  to  know  how 
to  teach  a  subject  upon  the  shortest  possible  acquaintance  with 
it,  or  who  are  prepossessed  in  favor  of  a  school,  or  prejudiced 
against  it,  or  who  are  opinionated,  or  "  hobby-horsical ",  to  use 
an  epithet  of  Sterne's,  or  cranky,  or  infected  with  some  quality 
or  other  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  clarity  or  justness 
of  their  inspection. 

I  have  known  an  inspector  with  a  good  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject,  and  with  ability  to  teach  it  well,  if  so  minded,  who  reported 
of  a  teacher,  engaged  in  teaching  the  subject,  that  he  was 
doing  his  work  poorly  ;  and  all  because  the  teacher,  as  the 
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inspector  unconsciously  disclosed,  taught  his  class,  standing 
before  them  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  sometimes  even 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  desk. 

I  have  known  an  inspector  to  compliment  a  teacher  highly  on 
her  method  of  teaching  and  the  proficiency  of  her  class,  when 
three  quarters  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  recitation  at  which  he 
was  present  were  taken  up  by  him  in  a  talk  to  which  he  had 
been  artfully  instigated  by  the  teacher  to  hide  the  deficiencies 
of  her  class,  and  which,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  was  listened  to 
by  teacher  and  pupils  with  well  feigned  admiration. 

I  have  known  an  inspector  who  animadverted  severely  upon 
a  teacher's  conduct  of  his  class,  because,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer, 
the  inspector  inadvertently  put  to  the  class  a  question  with  a 
blunder  in  it,  and  a  bright  pupil  detected  and  exposed  the  blun- 
der, to  the  inspector's  evident  discomfiture.  Now,  the  inspectors 
in  whose  work  these  peculiarities  appeared  were  some  of  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  for  love  or  money.  What  might 
not  be  expected  from  inspectors  of  an  inferior  grade  ?  Of 
course,  all  inspection  is  not  of  this  character.  Let  us  trust 
that  under  the  certification  method,  or  any  other  method,  very 
much  of  it  would  not  be.  But  enough  of  it  under  that  method 
in  all  probability  would  be  —  the  little  rubs  that  one  personality 
gives  another  both  with  and  against  the  grain  bias  more  or  less 
the  judgments  of  the  best  inspectors  —  to  make  a  sound  correct- 
tive  needful ;  and  that  corrective,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
is  carefully  prepared  written  examinations.  Even  teachers  who 
have  their  classes  constantly  in  hand  cannot  trust  their  impres- 
sion of  the  condition  of  a  class,  when  that  impression  is  derived 
solely  from  the  daily  recitation.  They  find  it  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  give  their  pupils  written  tests,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  their  proficiency.  Surely  written  examina- 
tions would  be  needed  to  correct  or  corroborate  the  opinions  of 
inspectors  who  visit  the  schools  infrequently  and  do  not  stay 
long  when  they  come. 

And  the  setting  of  the  papers  for  such  examinations  should 
be  left  to  the  inspector.  The  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other  of  the  two  ways  of  determining  qualifications,  visitation 
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and  written  examination,  would  have  the  effect  in  due  time  to 
develop  the  inspector  into  an  expert  or  demonstrate  his  incom- 
petency. It  is  the  only  process,  though  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  teacher  and  pupil,  by  which  bad  inspection  can  be 
eliminated,  and  good  inspection  secured. 

But  inspection  in  this  extended  sense  of  the  term  —  and  it  is 
inspection  of  this  sort  only  that  can  keep  a  school  up  to  a  high 
standard  —  would  both  on  account  of  its  cost  and  for  other 
reasons  be  impracticable  for  most  colleges,  perhaps  for  all 
colleges.  The  cost  of  it,  in  fact,  would  be  far  greater  than  that 
of  visitation  —  the  kind  of  inspection  contemplated  by  the  certi- 
fication method.  Though  even  if  the  colleges  could  pay  for  it, 
they  would  not,  under  the  certification  method,  be  likely  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  feel  the  need  of  it.  At  any  rate,  they 
would  hardly  feel  the  need  of  it  to  moderate  any  severity  of 
criticism  in  which  their  inspectors  might  indulge.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  of  such  criticism  we  should  expect  to  be,  if  anything, 
in  the  other  direction.  A  main  object,  or,  rather,  the  main 
object  of  the  certification  method,  one  may  confidently  and,  I 
trust,  not  invidiously  assume,  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
college  students  —  a  praiseworthy  object,  it  must  be  admitted, 
if  accomplished  in  the  right  way.  But  one  is  apt  to  be  deceived 
into  thinking  himself  in  the  right  way  when  the  object  aimed 
at  is  a  good  one,  and  the  way  taken  calculated  to  insure  popu- 
larity ;  so  that  an  inspector  having  at  heart  the  filling  up  of  his 
college  would  not  unnaturally  slide  into  leniency  of  criticism, 
the  while  believing  himself  as  severe  as  the  interests  of  truth 
demand.  All  things  considered,  a  school  would  have  to  be  a 
pretty  poor  school  not  to  be  recommended  by  him  as  deserving 
the  privilege  of  certifying  pupils,  provided  its  numbers  were 
considerable,  and  the  community  whence  it  drew  them  fairly 
intelligent  and  well-to-do. 

Nor  would  the  criticism  to  which  students  are  subjected  in 
college,  particularly  in  their  first  year,  be  likely  to  counteract 
this  leniency,  or,  indeed  any  other  faults  into  which  inspection 
or  rather  visitation  might  fall,  though  that  is  the  theory  —  a 
theory,  as  I  have  said,  supplementing  the  inspection  theory  and 
rounding  it  out  into  a  system. 
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Stated  more  explicitly,  the  theory  of  college  criticism,  so  far 
as  I  understand  it,  is  somewhat  as  follows :  If  students  do  their 
work  well  in  their  first  year  at  college,  it  is  proof  that  they  have 
been  well  trained  at  school ;  and  the  schools  whence  they  come, 
if  on  the  list  of  certifying  schools,  are  to  be  kept  on,  and,  if 
not  on,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  strong  claims  to  be  put  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  students  do  their  work  ill  during  the  first 
year,  it  is  equailly  good  proof  that  they  have  been  ill-trained  in 
the  schools  whence  they  come ;  and  such  schools,  if  off  the  list, 
will  be  instructed  that  they  are  not  to  be  put  on,  and,  if  on  the 
list,  will  be  given  to  understand  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
put  off,  unless  they  bestir  themselves  and  do  better.  The  result 
is,  that,  whatever  the  schools  which  are  off  the  list  may  do, 
though  it  is  confidently  expected  they  will  struggle  hard  to  be 
put  on,  the  schools  that  are  on  the  list  will  make  a  more  persis- 
tent effort  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  put  off,  and  will  there- 
by keep  themselves  in  prime  condition. 

Plausible  the  theory  is,  certainly ;  but,  like  the  theory  of  the 
other  part,  obnoxious  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  reduced  strictly  to  practice.  Still,  likelihood  of  being 
reduced  to  practice  is  not  the  only  good  thing  about  a  theory. 
Other  things  there  are  that  a  theory  may  be  good  for  as  well. 
It  may  be  good  to  stimulate  thought.  It  may  be  good  as  an 
offset  to  another  theory  that  one  does  not  fancy,  but  finds  it 
difficult  to  impugn.  It  may  be  good,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to 
gild  practice  withal.  I  knew  a  Southern  planter  who  used  to 
gild  his  practice  of  keeping  slaves  with  the  theory  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  "  I  always  treat  my  negroes,"  he  would  say,  "  as  I  should 
wish  to  be  treated  if  I  were  a  negro."  "  Why,  then,"  I  asked, 
"do  you  not  set  them  free.?"  "Because,"  he  replied,  "if  I 
were  a  negro,  I  should  not  wish  to  be  free.  To  make  a  living 
as  a  free  negro,  I  should  have  to  work  too  hard  if  I  went  North, 
andf  if  I  stayed  South  I  should  not  have  enough  to  do.  I 
should  prefer,  therefore,  to  remain  a  slave  with  a  good  master 
such  as  I  am,  who  would  feed,  clothe,  and  house  me,  who  would 
not  overwork  me,  and  would  give  me  a  little  time  to  myself ; 
who  would  take  care  of  me  when  I  was  sick  or  old,  and  when  I 
died  would  decently  bury  me." 
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The  planter  was  a  pious  man  and  the  Golden  Rule  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him.  So  the  theory  in  question,  no  less  than 
its  co-aid»  might  be  a  convenient  means  of  throwing  a  comfort- 
ing halo  round  the  practice  whenever  the  practice  fell  short  of 
the  theory,  as  it  would  be  extremely  likely  to  do ;  for  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of,  that  practice  under  either  theory  would  be 
so  managed  as  to  accomplish  the  main  end  of  the  certification 
method  —  to  increase,  as  with  good  reason  has  been  assumed, 
the  number  of  college  students. 

The  faculty  of  a  college  must  know  that,  as  the  refusal  to  put 
a  school  on  the  certifying  list  would  have  the  effect  to  lessen  the 
number  of  students  sent  to  the  college  from  that  school,  so  the 
dropping  of  a  school  from  the  list  would  have  the  effect  to  lessen 
the  number  still  more  ;  for,  among  other  things,  the  offence  to 
the  pride  of  the  school  would  be  greater,  and  might  result,  on 
the  part  of  the  school,  not  so  much  in  an  acknowledgment  of 
shortcomings  and  in  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  as  in  acts  of 
retaliation.  The  college  is  not  invulnerable.  Besides,  as  the 
faculty  manage  both  ends  of  the  critical  machine,  passing 
judgment  on  the  schools  directly  as  inspectors  and  indirectly  as 
professors,  they  would  naturally  reluct  from  convicting  them- 
selves in  one  capacity  of  misjudgments  in  the  other.  They 
would  feel  bound  in  consistency  to  run  things  harmoniously. 

And,  then,  the  faculty  being  teachers  themselves  would 
naturally  sympathize  with  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  would 
be  loth  to  injure  the  reputation  of  those  teachers  by  dis- 
crediting their  work.  So  far,  therefore,  from  counteracting 
any  leniency  of  inspection,  the  faculty  in  their  rdle  of  profes- 
sors would  incline  to  be  lenient  themselves.  At  any  rate, 
they  would  exercise  a  "  great  patience "  with  backsliding 
schools.  They  would,  of  course,  remonstrate  with  them,  but 
would  do  it  gently ;  would  advise  them,  but  with  delicacy  ;  would 
even  at  times  make  minatory  remarks  to  them,  but  with  cour- 
tesy, all  the  while  holding  on  to  them  with  tenacity,  till  the 
schools  would  come,  in  no  long  time,  to  feel  not  unlike  the  dis- 
obedient boy  who  was  happy  to  know,  from  frequent  iteration, 
that  his  father  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him,  conscious  that  he 
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was  safe  from  castigation  while  the  rod  was  there,  and  having 
no  reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  that  it  would  ever  be 
anywhere  else. 

But  rods  have  to  be  taken  out  of  pickle,  if  boys  are  to  be 
made  to  mind,  and  something  else  besides  polite  deprecation 
and  long-su£Eering  are  needed  to  keep  schools  up  to  the  mark. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
schools  preparing  for  the  Harvard  examinations.  Teachers  and 
pupils  toil  day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  make 
sure  of  passing  them,  with  "  honors ",  if  possible,  but  under 
no  circumstances  with  "  conditions."  Conditions  is  a  term  of 
fearful  import  in  schools  that  fit  for  Harvard.  The  thing  it 
stands  for  is  hateful  to  teacher  and  pupil,  makes  the  supervising 
body  merciless,  and  stirs  up  parents  to  wild  and  unreasoning  re- 
sentment. Parents  know  far  too  well  the  meaning  of  conditions 
as  related  to  their  offspring,  however  limited  their  learning  in 
other  respects.  They  may  confound  hexameters  and  hexagons, 
mistake  iota  subscripts  for  digammas,  talk  of  Ashheels,  and 
Andrew-mash,  and  even  allude  to  the  tremendous  abscess 
Xenophon  was  so  long  in  reducing,  but  they  cannot  be  hocused 
into  thinking  a  condition  in  Greek  or  mathematics  of  no  con- 
I  sequence.  The  honors  their  boy  wins  they  naturally  ascribe  to 
his  ability,  but  any  conditions  imposed  upon  him  they  just  as 
naturally  impute  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  teacher.  No 
wonder  the  teacher  shrinks  from  having  his  pupils  conditioned, 
and  racks  his  own  brains  and  theirs  to  avert  the  dire  calamity. 
Of  course,  what  is  said  of  conditions  applies  with  greater 
force  to  failures.  Indeed,  a  failure  to  get  a  pupil  into  college, 
occurring  in  a  regular  fitting  school,  cannot  be  characterized 
in  terms  of  sufficiently  strong  condemnation.  Had  Dante 
lived  in  these  days,  he  would  no  doubt  have  provided  in  his 
"  Inferno "  a  special  fireplace  at  which  to  toast  those  teachers 
who  undertake  to  get  pupils  into  college,  and  fail  in  the  opera- 
tion. Now,  what  gives  rise  to  all  this  interest,  and  apprehension, 
and  toil,  and  training  ?  Largely,  if  not  altogether,  the  stimulus  of 
the  examinations  that  have  been  and  are  to  be.  Take  away 
the  stimulus  and  effort  will  be  sure  to  slacken. 
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An  epigrammatic  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  that  every  man  is 
as  lazy  as  he  dares  to  be.  Teachers  will  admit  this  to  be  true 
of  pupils,  and  in  their  confidential  moments  will  admit  it  to  be 
true  even  of  themselves.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  both 
teachers  and  pupils  would  dare  to  be  lazier  in  certifying  schools 
than  in  schools  subject  to  examination  ;  for  in  the  former 
schools  pupils,  even  if  they  fell  but  little  short  of  a  masterful 
inactivity,  would,  if  they  kept  on  the  right  side  of  the  teacher, 
rely  upon  him  to  issue  certificates  in  their  favor;  and  the 
teacher,  however  easy-going  he  might  be,  would  trust,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  the  craving  of  the  college  for  increase  to  honor 
his  certificates  —  a  trustfulness,  as  already  intimated,  not  likely 
to  be  deceived. 

Add  to  this  inclination  to  faith  without  works  the  pressure 
now  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  teacher  by  influential 
citizens  who  have  dull  or  backward  children  to  advance  —  a 
pressure  aggravated  at  times  by  the  school  authorities  them- 
selves, and  inevitably  in  certain  schools  would  arise  a  state  of 
things  with  which  patience  could  no  longer  virtuously  deal 
Stringent  measures  would  have  to  be  taken.  To  keep  the  certi- 
fication method  afloat,  some  Jonah  of  a  school  would  have  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  some  school  would  have 
to  be  dropped  from  the  certifying  list.  And  the  fact  is  —  to 
corroborate,  as  I  not  invidiously  may,  a  reasoned-out  result 
with  a  fact  of  testimony  —  the  fact  is  that  schools  have  actually 
been  dropped  from  the  list  of  certifying  schools,  because  their 
work  of  preparing  pupils  for  college  was  so  poor.  I  vividly 
recall  the  virtuous  air  of  rigor  with  which  a  professor  in  a  West- 
ern college  informed  me  that  his  college  had  dropped  a  school 
from  the  list,  because  the  school,  as  he  alleged,  had  fallen  into  so 
lax  a  way  of  doing  things  that  the  faculty  had  not  the  face  to 
keep  it  on  the  list  any  longer. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  —  and  now  we  enter  the  peaceful 
realm  of  facts  admitted  by  both  parties  —  that  when  a  school  is 
thus  dropped  it  by  no  means  suffers  excommunication  from  the 
college.  Its  pupils  are  permitted  to  enter  the  portals  otherwise 
tabooed,  if  they  can  pass  admission   examinations  —  for  it  is 
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examinations  after  all  to  which  the  college  has  recourse  to 
effect  afre]^ormation  ;  and,  if  the  school  under  such  discipline 
brings  forth  works  meet  for  repentance,  it  is  put  upon  the  list 
again. 

Now,  if  the  examination  method  is  better  than  the  certifica- 
tion method  as  a  means  of  bringing  backsliding  schools  to  a  just 
sense  of  their  accountability  —  and  practically  it  seems  to  be  so 
regarded  —  why  is  it  not  a  better  means  of  keeping  them  in  that 
regenerate  condition  ?  and  not  only  backsliding  schools,  but  all 
schools,  whether  they  have  ever  fallen  from  pedagogic  grace  or 
not  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  is  a  better  means ;  and  I  believe, 
further,  that  with  the  amendment  I  have  proposed,  namely,  that 
of  employing  the  school  record  of  a  candidate  to  correct  any 
misjudgments  that  may  arise  from  his  examination,  it  is  the 
best  means,  on  the  whole,  of  determining  whether  candidates 
for  admission  to  college  are  qualified  or  not. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  examination  method, 
no  less  than  the  certification  method,  could  be  used,  or  rather 
misused,  to  increase  college  attendance ;  and  this,  one  might 
imagine,  could  be  efEected  in  either  of  two  ways  —  by  making 
the  examination  papers  easy,  or  by  making  them  hard  and  lower 
ing  the  pass  mark.  A  little  reflection,  however,  brings  one  to 
see  that  either  way  would  involve  an  abasement  of  the  standard 
of  admission,  thereby  engendering  in  the  public  mind  a  sus- 
picion that  the  college  was  superficial  in  its  work ;  and  a  sus- 
picion of  this  nature,  if  it  prevailed  to  any  extent,  would,  to 
say  the  least,  be  fatal  to  increase  of  patronage,  for  Americans 
—  and,  perhaps,  people  generally  —  like  to  be  looked  upon  as 
thoroughly  instructed,  whether  they  are  so  or  not 

Moreover,  this  inferiority  of  the  examination  method  as  a 
means  of  forcing  growth  in  numbers  could  hardly  fail  sharply 
to  be  contrasted  in  the  business  minds  of  a  college  faculty  — 
and  college  faculties  now-a-days  have  a  keen  eye  for  business  — 
with  the  superiority  for  that  purpose  of  the  certification  method  ; 
so  that  one  could  have  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  schemes 
would  be  selected  by  a  college  eager  for  increase,  particularly  if 
the  college  were  put  to  it  for  money. 
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Again,  it  might  be  said  that  if  each  college  were  to  follow  the 
examination  method,  there  would  be  as  many  different  stand- 
ards of  qualification  as  there  are  colleges.  Very  likely  there 
would  be  a  difTereifte  of  standard ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  it  would  be  greater  than  under  the  certification  method  ; 
and  the  standard  would  be  higher. 

And  this  difference  could  be  lessened  —  lessened,  indeed,  so 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  moment  —  if  the  colleges  would  seriously 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  confer  with  each  other  about  it  in 
a  liberal  spirit. 

No  doubt  many  conferences  would  have  to  be  held,  and  much 
breath  and  ink  expended  before  a  uniform  standard  could  be 
reached.  I  do  not  know  that  this  could  be  helped.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  simpler  or  more  expeditious  way.  True,  a  certifi- 
cate of  admission  to  Harvard  —  a  certificate  based  entirely  upon 
written  examinations  —  admits,  I  am  informed,  to  other  col- 
leges  as  well,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  prepara- 
tion implied  in  such  a  certificate  enables  a  candidate  to  pass  the 
examinations  at  other  colleges  ;  and  it  might  be  thought  to 
prove,  at  least  provisionally,  a  not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  as  to  what  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  college 
should  be — and  here  I  touch  upon  the  first  of  the  two  interpre- 
tations of  my  subject  —  if  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
would  adopt  the  Harvard  examination  standard. 

Certainly  the  secondary  schools  would  find  their  account  in 
so  doing ;  for,  if  their  pupils  were  fitted  to  pass  the  examina 
tions  at  Harvard,  they  would  be  equally  well  fitted  to  pass  the 
examinations  at  the  other  colleges,  and  the  schools  would  no 
longer  be  troubled,  as  they  complain  they  now  are,  with  having 
to  lay  out  different  courses  of  study  for  pupils  bound  for  differ- 
ent institutions. 

When  engaged  in  the  business  of  fitting  pupils  for  college,  I 
tried  this  plan  of  uniformity  and  it  worked  to  a  charm.  I  was 
saved  some  confusion  and  much  labor;  and  those  of  my  pupils 
who  took  examinations  for  admission  to  other  colleges  than 
Harvard  found  with  their  Harvard  preparation  little  difficulty 
in  pulling  through. 
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As  for  the  colleges,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  suggestion  would 
-exactly  suit  them.  An  ancient  Greek  writer  remarks  that 
"  being  a  man  he  is  not  surprised  at  anything  a  man  may  do  "  ; 
and  I  am  not  inclined  to  marvel  that  colleges,  as  well  as  men  in 
their  individual  capacity,  are  slow  to  adopt  directly  measures 
which  indirectly  they  approve. 

Francis  A.  Waterhouse. 

English  High  School,  Boston. 


"THEORETICAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PRACTICAL 
FACILITY  IN  ALGEBRA:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT 
IS  EACH  IMPORTANT  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 
COLLEGE  ? " * 

IT  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  I  undertake  to  speak  upon 
a  subject  apart  from  ray  daily  work,  when  there  are  so  many 
here  present  who  have  a  definite  practical  knowledge  about  it. 
The  more  seriously  a  man  tries  to  do  his  life-work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  to  obtain  a  thorough  working  command  of  the 
principles  involved  in  it,  the  deeper  grows  his  respect  for  pro- 
fessional training,  as  such,  in  any  department  of  human  activity, 
and  the  less  willing  he  becomes  to  interpose  suggestions,  on 
matters  foreign  to  his  own  regular  occupations,  to  persons  whose 
daily  life  brings  them  into  close  contact  with  the  problems  on 
which  he  looks  from  afar. 

When  I  gave  a  qualified  consent,  a  long  time  ago,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  the  subject  now  proposed  for  discussion,  I  had 
no  thought  of  presenting  a  formal  paper,  or,  indeed,  of  being 
announced  as  a  prominent  speaker  on  this  occasion ;  I  had  it 
in  mind  simply  to  present  certain  points  which  might  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  as  springing,  not  from  the  experience  of  the 
teacher,  but  from  the  experience  of  an  examiner. 

In  the  teaching  of  any  mathematical  subject,  — any  elemen- 
tary subject,  most  certainly, — there  is  constantly  felt  some  con- 
flict between  the  claims  of  the  theory  and  those  of  the  art. 
One  can  trace  many  fluctuations  in  the  public  opinion  of 
teachers  on  that  question.  There  are  times  when  a  given 
mathematical  subject  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  teachers  too 
much  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of  a  system  of  reasoning 
There  are  other  times  when  the  theoretical  elements  involved 
appear  to  be  too  much  neglected.     Nobody  can  have  any  doubt 

*  See  page  40. 
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with  regard  to  Arithmetic,  that  everybody  must  be  taught  to 
cipher,  but  it  is  quite  a  secondary  question  whether  everybody 
should  be  taught  to  have  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  simple 
principles,  —  and  they  are  not  always  very  simple  principles,  — 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  ciphering.  The  art  is  a  necessity  for 
everybody  ;  but  the  science  is  not  a  necessity  for  everybody  ; 
and  yet  the  student  who  means  to  be  a  mathematician  must  not 
neglect  the  science. 

Algebra,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  same  sense  a  necessity.  It 
is  not  in  daily  use  on  the  street.  And  yet  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Algebra  and  of  the  practice  of  Algebra  is  so  widely  spread 
that  even  there  practical  working  may  be  in  some  cases  more 
important  than  the  theory.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  practical  facility,  which  is  of  immense  importance 
to  the  student  who  means  to  go  on  with  mathematical  work, 
can  only  be  acquired  in  childhood,  —  at  least,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  —  while  the  highly  abstract  principles  of  Algebra 
may  be  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  younger  student.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  practice  ought  to  be  taught,  and  well 
taught,  even  though  the  theory  has  to  be  in  some  degree 
slighted. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
small  number  and  very  limited  range  of  those  principles  of 
Algebra  which  enter  into  the  elementary  study  of  the  subject. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  how  very  few  points  of  attack  there 
are,  and  how  fully  they  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any 
ordinary  school-boy.  There  are  many  who  have  hardly  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  Algebra  is,  like  Geometry,  a  system  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  not  merely  a  certain  art  of  computa- 
tion,—  an  Algorithm.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  that  was 
hardly  recognized  by  any  teachers  or  any  writers  of  text-books  ; 
but  if  the  young  student  has  not  been  taught  to  perceive  that 
Algebra  is  a  theoretical  system,  as  well  as  Geometry,  he  has 
begun  his  mathematical  studies  with  a  misconception  which 
will  be  sure  to  trouble  him  long  afterwards.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  important  that  those  few  theoretical  principles 
which  enter  into  elementary  Algebra  should  be  strongly  insisted 
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on,  and  that  their  reasons,  as  matters  of  pure  scientific  knowl- 
edge, should  be  clearly  brought  to  the  understanding  of  the 
student. 

Now,  what  are  those  principles?  They  are  very  few  in 
number.  I  think  that  they  may  be  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  com- 
prised in  this  list :  — 

1.  The  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  negative  sign 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  combination  of  signs. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  exponents. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  fractions. 

4.  The  various  reductions  of  equations  (transposition,  free- 
ing from  fractions,  etc.). 

Now  the  reasons  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  princ 
pies  of  Algebra  are  simple  reasons.  I  do  not  say  that  they  may 
not  be  understood  by  advanced  mathematicians,  in  connection 
with  pther  broader  principles,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  quite 
beyond  the  intelligence  of  the  school-boy ;  but  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  young  student  to  understand  in  a  real  manner  the 
reasons  which  are  involved  in  all  those  principles,  and  to  under- 
stand them  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  up  higher 
questions  of  analysis  with  the  right  kind  of  intelligence  and  ex- 
pectation. 

The  reasons  which  are  involved  in  algebraical  principles  are 
matters  which  can  hardly  be  touched  at  examination.  I  have 
sometimes  in  former  years  placed  some  such  question  on  an 
examination  paper,  chiefly  because  the  examination  paper  is 
addressed  not  merely  to  the  student  but  to  the  teacher.  But  of 
course  such  a  question  is  of  very  little  value  in  a  real  examina- 
tion. It  is  hardly  possible  to  frame  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
not  be  answered  by  a  guess.  Therefore,  I  have  of  late  discon- 
tinued that  practice,  or  have  very  rarely  used  it,  or  have  em- 
ployed it  only  indirectly.  But  will  you  allow  me  to  say  to 
you  that  that  is  not  because  I  cease  to  lay  stress,  in  my  own 
mind,  upon  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the  early  study  of 
Algebra.  It  is  partly  because  I  have  felt  that  there  was  less 
need  of  a  prompting  on  that  side. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  supposing  that,  because  the  rules 
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and  principles  involved  in  a  mathematical  method  have  been 
well  taught  and  understood,  a  very  limited  amount  of  applica- 
tion of  those  rules  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  remaining  ground. 
One  might  as  well  say  that,  in  teaching  a  child  to  read,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  him  the  theoretical  preliminary  knowl- 
edge,— the  elements  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the  formation  of 
syllables,  —  out  of  which  the  whole  art  of  reading  may  be 
developed.  Something  more  is  necessary.  He  must  be  drilled 
by  constant  repetition  in  the  actual  art  of  reading,  of  seeing 
combinations  of  letters  as  words,  until  he  does  this  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  can  do  it  with  pleasure.  Now,  the  art  of 
Algebra  is  merely  the  art  of  reading,  with  reference  to  the 
higher  mathematical  analysis.  It  is  the  needful  preliminary  to 
all  advance  in  mathematics,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  it  that  the  art  of  reading  does  to  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science.  It  is  the  art  which  the  young  student  must  have  really 
and  practically  mastered,  so  that  he  can  use  it  not  only  with 
ease  but  with  some  pleasure,  with  the  pleasure  that  any  young 
person  feels  in  the  use  of  a  new  machine,  whatever  it  may  be, 
whether  he  is  also  interested  in  it  from  the  purely  intellectual 
point  of  view  or  not. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  examination  papers  have  been 
framed  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  sometimes  been  complained 
of  as  too  hard  or  too  lon^.  Of  course  all  teachers  will  remem- 
ber that  in  order  to  pass  a  good  examination  paper  perfection 
is  not  required.  The  whole  paper  does  not  have  to  be  worked 
in  a  perfect  manner  in  order  that  the  student  may  pass.  The 
student  may  show  his  knowledge  of  Algebra  even  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful work  on  a  particular  question ;  or  he  may  show  that  he 
has  no  real  knowledge.  The  paper  ought  to  be  framed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  best  teacher  and  the 
best  student ;  it  ought  to  give  an  advantage  to  him  who  has 
been  most  wisely  drilled ;  but  it  is  practical  skill,  as  well  as 
abstract  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  tested ;  the  question  is 
whether  the  student,  not  merely  has  heard  of  and  studied  certain 
methods  and  operations,  but  whether  he  has  them  at  immediate 
command,  and  can  apply  them  with  facility,  with  the  self-confi- 
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dence  based  on  habit,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity. 
Unless  he  can  do  that,  he  is  not  truly  qualified  to  go  on  with 
mathematical  work.  And,  let  me  add,  unless  he  can  do  that, 
he  has  not  really  received  the  intellectual  training  that  is  to  be 
derived  from  elementary  mathematical  study. 

I  think  we  do  not  always  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  train- 
ing which  is  derived  from  the  study  of  Algebra.  Nobody  doubts 
it  in  the  case  of  Geometry.  Indeed,  I  think  it  has  sometimes 
been  exaggerated,  especially  where  the  Geometry  meant  is  of 
the  antiquated  form,  and  in  the  antiquated  spirit.  But  do  we 
not  constantly  see,  in  our  experience  with  students,  that  the 
training  in  algebraical  methods  of  thinking  and  working  has 
had  an  important,  stimulating,  and  elevating  effect  on  the  mind, 
in  making  it  easier  for  the  mind  to  deal  with  all  abstract  rela- 
tions, and  to  separate  in  any  question  the  essential  from  the 
incidental.^  Now,  it  is  only  by  actual  practice  in  algebraic 
work,  it  is  only  by  that  familiarity  that  comes  from  long-con- 
tinued and  constant  practice,  that  this  important  intellectual 
effect  can  be  experienced. 

I  have  enumerated  a  few  theoretical  principles  which  enter 
into  the  elementary  study  of  Algebra.  Let  me  speak  in  detail 
of  some  of  those  forms  and  operations  with  which  I  think  the 
student  ought  to  be  made  practically  familiar.  The  essential 
point  of  Algebra  is  in  symbolizing  all  quantities  by  letters. 
The  fundamental  habit  of  mind  which  Algebra  ought  to  form 
with  reference  to  further  mathematical  study  is  that  of  repre- 
senting all  quantities  by  letters,  and  of  regarding  all  quantities, 
even  those  which  are  regarded  as  fixed  in  a  given  problem,  as 
capable  of  assuming  any  values  whatever.  Hence,  the  student 
ought  to  be  drilled  in  literal  analysis,  in  solutions  of  literal 
equations,  and  not  confine  himself  too  much  to  those  in  which 
the  known  quantities  are  numerically  given.  The  reduction  of 
equations  which  are  entirely  literal,  the  solution  of  such  equa- 
tions, the  combination  of  such  equations,  are  matters  on  which 
great  stress  ought  to  be  laid,  and  in  which  many  text-books  are 
defective,  though  sometimes  excellent  in  other  respects.  Com- 
binations of  quadratic  equations,  their  solution,  and  especially 
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the  double  character  of  solutions,  are  also  matters  which  ought 
to  be  familiar,  by  constant  practice,  to  the  student.  He  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  drop  one  of  his  solutions.  In  combina- 
tions of  fractions  we  have  another  subject  in  which  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  great  many  examples  should  be  done,  and  in  which 
valuable  collections  of  examples  exist  in  many  text-books.  The 
methods  of  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multi- 
ple should  also  be  fully  at  the  command  of  the  student.  Then 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  elementary  operations,  which,  of  course, 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  practical  knowledge  of  Algebra:  the 
practice  of  the  four  rules  and  the  practice  of  the  principle  of 
proportion.  These  are  some  of  the  operations  in  which  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  a  great  deal 
of  practice. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  this  morning  to  say  a  few  words  in 
an  absolutely  informal  manner  on  the  subject  which  the  com- 
mittee have  asked  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice.  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  in  the  programme  which  was  sent  me,  that  my  name  was 
put  forward  so  prominently  as  to  suggest  a  more  systematic 
discussion  than  I  have  been  able  to  present.  My  time  is  so 
absolutely  filled  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  make  the  preparation  which  ought  to  be  made  to 
address  an  audience  of  specialists  on  a  subject  connected  with 
their  specialty.  I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  dropped  some  sug- 
gestions which  may  lead  to  discussion,  and  may  possibly  be 
valuable,  when  reflected  upon  later,  to  some  of  those  whom  I 

see  before  me. 

J.  M.  Peirce. 

Harvard  University. 


THE  NEW   ENGLAND   ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  at  the  Public  Latin  School, 
Boston,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  14  and  15,  1892. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.  by  the  first  vice- 
president,  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  of  Boston,  who  presided  until  the  arrival 
of  President  Dwight. 

The  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
which  should  report  an  the  following  day  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  following  were  so  appointed  :  Dr.  Moses  Merrill, 
President  Franklin  Carter,  Professor  Carla  Wenckebach,  Dr.  William 
Gallagher,  and  Professor  Truman  H.  Safford. 

The  first  subject  of  discussion  was  *'  Methods  of  Determining 
the  Qualifications  of  Candidates  for  Admission  to  College."  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Waterhouse,  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  made  the  opening  address,  which  appears  upon  page  i. 

The  next  speaker  was  President  Franklin  Carter,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, whose  remarks  were  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

When  I  entered  upon  my  present  duties  at  Williams  College,  I 
found  the  certificate  system  in  use  at  that  institution.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  favor  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  rightly 
divined  the  cause  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  when 
a  college  president  finds  his  college  graduates  certifying  that  students 
are  prepared,  he  feels  like  accepting  their  statements  without  further 
question. 

The  form  of  certificate  used  at  Williams  has  changed  somewhat, 
and  is  now  more  specific  in  its  details  than  formerly,  but  our  confi- 
dence in  the  plan  is  not  at  all  diminished.  After  eleven  years  of 
experience,  I  am  unable  to  concede  any  failure  in  thoroughness  of 
scholarship  or  in  other  qualifications  of  admission. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  bearing  certain  data  concerning  the 
Class  of  '91,  the  last  class  at  whose  graduation  I  was  present.  It  had 
eighty-five  students.  Three  fourths  of  these  entered  by  certificate 
and  one  fourth  by  examination.  Of  the  ten  who  had  been  dropped 
for  poor  work,  six  entered  by  certificate  and  four  by  examination. 
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The  examinations  which  are  given  are  no  less  rigid  and  careful 
than  under  the  old  plan.  Indeed  there  is  evidence  that  no  less  care 
is  taken  with  us  than  at  other  institutions.  One  student  who  had 
received  but  fifty  as  his  mark  at  Williams  applied  at  another  institu- 
tion of  prominence,  not  in  New  England,  and  was  admitted  without 
conditions. 

The  proportion  of  failures  in  college  is  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
those  admitted  by  examination,  and  about  ten  per  dent  of  those  who 
come  by  certificate.  As  a  rule,  our  best  men  come  by  certificate.  Of 
course  some  schools  do  not  sympathize  with  the  certificate  system. 
When  such  schools  send  their  students  for  examination,  as  they  do, 
we  know  no  better  the  qualifications  of  those  students  after  examina- 
tion than  we  should  by  certificate. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  certificate  system  on  the  preparatory 
schools,  the  teachers  can  say  better  than  I.  But  I  suppose  it  would 
be  claimed  that  so  long  as  the  great  universities  do  not  admit  except 
by  examination,  the  other  colleges  are  getting  the  benefit  of  their 
standard.  Schools  are  sometimes  dropped  from  our  list  of  approved 
preparatory  schools,  and  they  are  not  reinstated.  No  more  students 
are  received  by  us  from  those  schools. 

So  far  as  the  New  England  colleges  are  concerned,  our  relations 
with  them  are  thoroughly  friendly.  Our  action  in  receiving  students 
by  certificates  does  not  lower  scholarship,  we  believe.  For  myself,  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  after  eleven  years  of  experience,  during  which  I 
have  constantly  watched  the  operation  of  the  system,  that  it  has  not 
produced  any  degradation  of  scholarship,  or  any  other  injurious 
result. 

Certain  teachers,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  certificates,  and  their  students  take  the  examination.  It  is 
observable  that  some  of  these  students,  especially  those  who  have  not 
been  trained  to  take  examinations,  are  unfavorably  affected.  Perhaps 
if  the  examinations  were  oral,  they  would  be  less  troublesome  ;  for  the 
more  personal  we  can  be  the  better.  If  we  could  combine  the  two 
methods  in  some  such  way  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  it  would 
doubtless  be  better  than  to  employ  either  plan  alone. 

If  a  young  man  could  be  sent  successively  through  the  examinations 
of  all  the  New  England  colleges,  his  experience  would  be  a  varied 
one.  The  application  of  the  examination  system  is  somewhat  acci- 
dental and  uncertain.  All  the  New  England  colleges,  however,  are 
doing  good  work.  Each  one  that  uses  the  certificate  system  is  care- 
ful to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  harm  from  it.  Some  of  the  evils  sug- 
gested by  the  theory  do  not  occur  in  practice.  I  have  gone  over 
several  classes  with  care,  and  find  that  the  number  of  failures  is  not 
greater,  that  the  proportion  of  really  successful  students  is  larger,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  students  is  not  to  discourage  work. 
I  have  nothing  to  regret  concerning  the  use  of  it  at  Williams. 

The  other  side  of  the  case,  that  affecting  the  schools,  is  more 
questionable.  Perhaps  some  of  the  evils  would  be  obviated,  as  pre- 
viously suggested,  if  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  could  be 
employed. 
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At  this  point,  President  Timothy  D wight,  of  Yale  University,  arrived, 
and  Mr.  Tetlow  yielded  to  him  the  Chair. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Safford,  of  Williams  College,  was  the  next  to  speak,  as 
follows :  — 

The  method  of  examination  arose  when  the  English  colleges  found 
themselves  crowded  with  numbers.  It  was  a  competent  method  of 
selecting  the  best  from  a  throng  of  candidates.  But  the  method  has 
the  fault  of  narrowness  when  it  is  applied  to  the  task  of  ascertaining 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  higher  study.  Therefore^  the 
German  universities  abolished  it  early  in  the  present  century  on  the 
distinct  ground  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  test  the  students.  Now  the 
candidates  are  tested  at  the  Gymnasium^  where  safeguards  can  be 
made  more  thorough,  and  the  candidates  are  better  qualified  when 
they  enter  the  university.  One  result  soon  noticed,  however,  was  a 
very  different  degree  of  preparation  in  the  different  preparatory 
institutions.  This  has  led  to  certificates  of  three  grades ;  holders  of 
numbers  one  and  two  become  full  students  in  the  university,  but 
holders  of  number  three  can  be  only  partial  students.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  scientific  system  from  a  pedagogical  stand-point.  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  colleges  have  come  to  the  point  of  rigidly 
rejecting  unqualified  students.  Mark  Pattison  once  estimated  that  at 
the  English  universities  only  three  sevenths  of  the  students  were 
qualified  for  their  work,  while  the  remaining  four  sevenths  were  un- 
qualified. It  is  doubtful  what  the  ratio  of  the  two  classes  would  be 
in  Amencan  colleges. 

Mr.  M.Grant  Daniell,  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  School,  Boston,  said:  — 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  hitherto  declined  to  use  this  so-called 
privilege  of  certification,  for  to  me  it  seems  a  privilege  to  the  college 
rather  than  to  the  school.  I  cannot  see  of  what  value  it  could  be  to 
me.  My  teaching  would  not  be  modified.  I  want  to  know  the  re- 
quirements of  the  college ;  this  I  learn  from  the  catalogue,  but  also 
from  the  examination  papers  set.  In  either  case,  I  try  to  reach  the 
standard  indicated. 

Upon  the  general  question,  the  opening  paper  has  covered  my  own 
opinion.  Some  additions  to  the  exceptional  cases  noted  might  be 
mentioned.  A  boy  may,  under  the  restraining  influence  of  home  and 
school,  be  kept  to  good  work,  and  may  enter  college  with  honor. 
Yet  after  entrance  he  may  fall  from  grace.  This  happens  occasion- 
ally. If  this  should  occur,  the  preparatory  teacher  might  receive 
warning  from  the  college  that  his  teaching  is  not  up  to  the  standard, 
for  some  applications  of  the  certificate  system  tacitly  assume  that  the 
preparatory  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  pupil  till  he  graduates. 
This  assumption  is  a  false  one. 

The  theory  of  the  certificate  system  has  a  good  and  sound  basis. 
In  the  Amherst  circular  of  April  20,  1891,  the  following  passage 
occurs :  — 

"  The  Faculty  of  Amherst  College,  after  an  experience  of  several 
years  in  receiving  students  upon  certificate  from  a  small  number  of 
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preparatory  schools  of  high  grade,  have  come  to  feel  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  to  enter  college,  made  out  by  a  conscientious  teacher 
of  sound  scholarship  who  has  for  several  years  supervised  the  work 
of  the  student,  forms  an  even  more  satisfactory  basis  for  admission  to 
college  than  does  the  test  of  an  examination/' 

Very  true.  The  teacher  must  indeed,  know  better.  The  opinion 
of  the  teacher  ought  certainly  to  be  regarded  in  the  case  of  those 
candidates  who  for  any  temporary  cause  do  poorly.  But  examina- 
tions as  they  are  do  very  well.  There  are  exceptional  cases  of  unex- 
pected failure  or  of  overrating,  but  in  the  main  the  system  works  well. 
I  prefer  to  have  my  pupils  examined,  and  so  I  decline  to  send  certifi- 
cates to  exempt  them  from  examination. 

President  Carter  mentions  a  change  at  Williams  toward  closer 
details  in  the  certificates  required.  The  pettiness  of  some  certificate 
blanks  seems  to  me  an  objectionable  element  in  the  case.  If  the  col- 
lege says,  *'  We  have  confidence  in  your  ability ;  we  know  your 
reputation  ;  we  have  observed  how  your  pupils  succeed  in  college ; 
we  are  glad  to  receive  your  certificate,"  is  it  not  humiliating  in  addi- 
tion to  be  asked  these  questions  "i  Let  us  suppose  that  this  question, 
^^  Does  the  pupil  know  all  the  rules  and  exceptions  in  Latin  prosody  ?  " 
is  sent  to  Mr.  Collar.  Would  he  not  reply,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ? " 

(Mr.  Collar  rose  to  say  that  he  should  reply,  rather,  "  He  does  'nt 
know  any  of  them.") 

On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor,  I  asked 
him  whether  by  his  method  he  was  able  to  get  over  all  the  ground 
required  by  the  college.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  But  don't  your  boys 
get  conditioned  ?  "     *'  Well,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  what  of  it  ? " 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  Master  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

Two  of  the  easily-besetting  sins  of  fitting  schools  are :  i.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  run  in  too  narrow  grooves.  The  thought  occurs 
too  frequently,  "  Is  that  likely  to  be  set  in  the  entrance  examination  ?  " 
2.  A  boy  sometimes  carries  from  four  to  eight  subjects  at  a  time,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  fresh  in  them  all  at  the  time  of  examination. 
This  is  a  very  poor  plan,  for  a  lack  of  homogeneousness  in  a  boy's 
work  sadly  militates  against  success,  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  can  do  much  better  with  three  or  four  subjects  than  with  seven 
or  eight.  Both  these  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
certificate  plan. 

Mr.  William  T.  Peck,  Principal  of  the  Classical  Department  in  the 
Providence  High  School,  said  :  — 

I  have  had  experience  with  the  certificate  system  for  some  years. 
Most  of  it  has  been  with  the  certificates  allowing  the  larger  freedom. 


^ 
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It  was  with  regret  I  observed  that  President  Carter  seemed  to  favor 
more  detailed  certificates.  Where  one  sends  to  ten  different  colleges, 
as  we  do,  such  details  fetter  the  work.  Once  a  certificate  was  re- 
turned to  me  because  I  had  employed  Arnold's  Prose  Composition, 
instead  of  another,  and  I  had  to  put  the  pupil  over  a  certain  number 
of  lessons  in  the  other  book.  So  in  mathematics,  I  find  myself  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  I  have  taught  it.  These  are  hindrances  rather  than 
helps  to  preparation.  I  favor  certificates  heartily,  but  not  those  that 
call  for  minute  details. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Blakesley,  of  East  Greenwich  Academy,  arose  to  say  :  — 

I,  too,  am  in  favor  of  the  certificate  system.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
safe  plan.  The  tendency  in  preparatory  schools  is  constantly  toward 
increased  thoroughness.  The  diploma  of  my  school  and  my  certifi- 
cate are  practically  the  same  thing.  Sometimes  when  I  have  refused 
a  certificate,  the  candidate  has  entered  college  without  conditions 
the  next  fall.  In  one  extreme  case,  a  man  whom  I  told  that  he 
could  not  have  my  certificate,  entered  college  at  once  by  examination, 
after  a  year  went  to  another  college  where  he  entered  a  higher  class, 
and  actually  graduated  with  A.  B.  three  years  after  leaving  the 
Academy.  Sometimes,  it  is  clear,  the  examination  is  more  lax  than 
the  certificate. 

Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury,  Head  Master  of  the  Cambridge  Latin 
School,  spoke  thus :  — 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  last  statement.  Mr.  Water- 
house  claimed  that  the  fact  that  a  boy  does  well  in  college  shows  that 
he  was  prepared  to  enter.  Not  at  all.  I  was  not  fit  to  enter  college 
when  I  did,  but  I  did  fairly  well  after  entrance.  It  is  said  that  well 
prepared  boys  sometimes  get  "  rattled  "  on  examination,  but  a  boy 
ought  not  to  get  '*  rattled."  If  he  does,  he  simply  shows  that  he  has 
not  had  practice  enough.  As  to  detailed  certificates,  they  involve 
altogether  too  much  trouble  to  warrant  their  being  imposed  upon 
preparatory  teachers.  The  colleges  might  well  accept  students  who 
are  prepared  for  Harvard,  but  not  all  of  them  do.  The  examinations 
for  admission  ought  to  be  set  with  care.  This  is  not  always  the  case, 
as  in  a  certain  German  paper  at  Harvard,  which  is  evidently  unfair. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  objections  to  certifying  pupils.  I  like  it. 
It  is  to  the  non-certifying  which  is  involved  that  I  object.  A  refusal  to 
certify  costs  the  favor  of  the  parent  and  sometimes  of  the  Committee, 
and  is  unsafe  at  times  for  the  teacher.  I  want  the  college  to  assume 
the  responsibility.  If  Harvard  College  had  asked  me  to  certify  my 
boys,  it  would  have  lost  several  good  ball  players. 

Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
was  the  next  speaker. 

When  the  subject  was  before  us  some  years  ago,  I  advocated  the 
certificate  system.  Subsequent  experience  has  modified  my  views  in 
a  degree,  and  has  led  me  to  look  upon  the  examination  system  more 
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favorably.  The  marking  of  the  colleges  is  better.  More  rational 
papers  are  set.  At  Phillips  Academy  one  hundred  and  forty-six  boys 
were  examined  this  year,  a  number  large  enough  to  warrant  an  induc- 
tion. It  is  surprising  and  gratifying  to  find  that  not  a  boy  was  re- 
jected who  ought  to  have  passed,  and  not  one  passed  who  ought  to 
have  been  rejected.  The  use  of  the  certificate  system  with  students 
who  go  to  colleges  admitting  by  certificate,  gives  us  no  embarassment. 
Pressure  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  but  we  have  to  refuse, 
if  the  case  demands  it.  Perhaps  we  are  relieved  of  some  annoyances 
under  which  high-school  teachers  rest  because  of  the  absence  of 
relatives  of  our  boys.  On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  certificate  system 
as  the  ideal  one,  but  I  am  better  satisfied  with  the  practical  working 
of  examinations  than  I  ever  expected  to  be. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  who  was  present,  was 
called  for  by  the  audience,  but  desired  to  be  excused  from  taking  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bradbury  added  a  word  : — 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  examinations  are  now  almost 
always  fair,  and  the  marking  just.  Exceptions  occur,  but  are  rare. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  colleges  can  in  any  other  way  tell  so  well  what 
they  want,  as  by  the  papers  they  set.  The  best  way  to  prepare  a  boy 
to  pass  them  is  to  give  him  tests  based  on  previous  examinations. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  said  :  — 

I  hesitate  to  speak  at  this  time  because  I  have  only  minor  points  to 
mention.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  combination  of  the  two 
methods  now  in  use  in  New  England  is  a  good  one.  The  smaller 
colleges  have  reasons  for  accepting  certificates.  The  schools,  also, 
are  well  informed  about  college  standards,  by  the  examinations  given 
at  the  larger  colleges.  I  am  always  interested  to  see  what  boys  can  do 
after  they  enter  college.  It  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  a  boy  of  the 
type  we  sometimes  call  *'  bumptious "  to  receive  the  reproof  of  a 
deserved  condition.  I  think  teachers  may  always  feel  at  liberty  to 
send  to  college  a  personal  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
pupils  certificated. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School :  — 

I  wish  to  refer  to  a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Bradbury.  The  educative 
value  of  college  examinations  is  very  great.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  lose 
it.  They  have  a  large  influence  in  shaping  school  courses,  and  in 
showing  teachers  where  to  lay  the  emphasis  in  their  instruction. 
Take  the  examinations  in  geometry  at  Harvard  College,  for  instance. 
There  has  been  no  formal  announcement  of  change,  but  the  silent 
influence  of  the  examinations  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  of 
geometry  in  the  New  England  schools  that  prepare  for  Harvard. 
Memorizing  is  set  aside  completely.  In  general,  the  influence  of  the 
Harvard  examinations  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching.  In 
general,  but  not  in  all  cases.     They  still  cling  to  questions  in  grammar 
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upon  the  papers  in  Latin  and  Greek.  I  have  said  this  before,  and 
intend  to  say  it  again.  The  harm  done  arises  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  teachers  will  not  distinguish ;  they  travel  on  in  the  old  way. 

The  certificate  system  is  not  a  safe  one  for  teachers.  Sometimes 
to  refuse  a  certificate  is  as  much  as  the  place  of  a  teacher  is  worth. 
I  fear  the  certificate  colleges  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  schools. 
I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which,  if  a  boy's  going  to  col- 
lege depended  on  me  and  I  was  insecure  in  my  position,  I  could  not 
keep  the  standard  up.  Let  all  the  colleges  that  can  afford  it  give  up 
accepting  certificates,  and  thus  lift  up  the  schools.  The  system  has 
been  called  an  ideal  one.  Under  our  present  circumstances  it  is  not 
ideal.     But  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  of  the  Salem  High  School,  said :  — 

My  experience  is  that  the  two  systems  work  well  together.  There 
are  exceptions.  One  recently  occurred  in  my  case.  I  refused  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  boy,  the  son  of  an  opponent  of  mine.  He  will  never  get 
over  it,  and  I  know  I  never  shall.  But  concerning  certificates,  let  me 
ask  some  one  to  explain  why  so  many  questions  in  detail  are  deemed 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  of  Wellesley  College,  was  asked  to 
reply.     She  said  ;  — 

The  necessity  for  requiring  such  details  as  have  been  alluded  to  is 
forced  upon  some  of  the  colleges  by  experience.  For  instance,  upon 
three  certificates  from  a  high  school  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston, 
the  pupils  were  credited  with  only  twenty  lessons  in  Greek  prose  com- 
position. The  principal  would  hardly  believe  me,  till  I  showed  it  to 
him  in  print,  that  we  required  twice  that  amount.  These  girls  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  unable  to  carry  the  work  of  the  first  college  year. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  some  of  the  requirements  are  not  met  is 
great.  There  are  other  contributory  schools  besides  those  in  New 
England.  From  a  large  city  high  school  in  the  West,  a  student  came 
whose  certificate  revealed  such  a  lack  that  a  year  in  a  preparatory 
school  was  advised  and  taken.  Thus  the  student  was  saved  the 
humiliation  of  being  dropped,  and  losing,  perhaps,  one  more  year. 
But  we  at  Wellesley  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  There 
are  now  no  details  required  in  preliminaries,  but  they  are  deemed 
necessary  in  finals. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Goodrich:  — 

That  amounts  to  saying  that  many  certificates  are  not  made  out 
properly. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Keep  :  — 

Is  it  not  the  case,  rather,  that  these  detailed  questions  are  needed 
to  bring  teachers  to  a  close  examination  of  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  college  t    Is  not  this  a  just  requirement  1 

Mr.  A.  L,  Goodrich  :  — 
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As  to  the  privilege  of  sending  certificates,  I  do  not  care  for  it  with 
reference  to  boys.  But  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  get  this  privilege  for 
the  girls.     I  hope  all  possible  details  may  be  omitted  however. 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  said  :  — 

I  desire  to  testify  to  the  benefit  of  the  certificate  system  for  woman. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  total  and  universal  depravity  of  man  as 
strongly  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  put  it,  perhaps  because  I  have  the 
task  of  teaching  women  rather  than  men.  Men  of  backbone  enough 
to  refuse  certificates  have  been  found.  Our  experience  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Williams  :  the  certificate  students  are  quite  as  good 
as  those  who  come  by  examination.  There  is,  however,  a  reason  for 
receiving  women  by  certificate  that  does  not  apply  to  men.  It  is  not 
wise  on  physical  grounds  to  subject  women  to  examinations  at  fixed 
times.  It  involves  a  useless  nervous  waste.  It  is  far  better  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  teachers. 

Mr.  John  F.  Casey,  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  said :  — 

A  progressive  college  ought  to  have  examinations.  For  a  few  cases 
something  besides  ought  to  be  provided,  namely,  the  master's 
certificate. 

My  conceptions  of  the  infallibility  of  examinations  received  a  shock 
early  in  my  life,  when,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Gardner's  special  com- 
mendation for  my  mathematics,  I  was  conditioned  in  that  subject  on 
entrance  to  Harvard.  The  examination  system  certainly  failed  with 
me.  I  don't  believe  in  its  infallibility,  and  I  haven 't  much  faith  in 
the  certificate  system,  either. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Waterhouse :  — 

The  fact  that  students  received  by  certificate  do  as  good  work  as 
those  admitted  by  examination  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  certificate  system.  There  are  more  or  less  pupils  in  all  the 
good  schools  who  are  preparing  for  examination  at  Harvard,  Yale,  or 
Amherst.  The  school  machinery  is  set  for  that  product,  and  the 
certificated  pupils  come  under  its  influence.  Hence  all  are  trained  to 
the  Harvard  standard,  or  they  would  not  do  so  well  in  college.  As 
to  the  waste  of  nervous  energy  of  girls  by  examination,  I  regard  much 
feeling  of  this  kind  as  a  false  sentiment.  Girls  can  be  trained  to  take 
examinations  without  undue  strain. 

Mr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  said:  — 

I  believe  we  should  make  use  of  certificates,  but  just  as  little  as 
possible.  A  poorly  fitted  boy,  whose  opportunities  have  been  meagre, 
might  well  be  admitted  to  college  on  the  teacher's  guarantee  of  his 
essential  ability.  Such  boys  should  be  saved  to  culture  by  the  cer- 
tificate system.  Rejected  pupils  upon  occasion  might  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Willard,  of  Howard  Seminary,  was  the  next 
speaker :  — 
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Six  years  ago  we  went  over  this  same  question.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  the  same  persons  ranged  on  the  same  side  now  as  then.  In 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  preparatory  schools  have  the  best 
material  to  work  with,  the  teachers  naturally  prefer  examinations. 
Outside  schools  are  less  happily  situated.  There  are  special  cases, 
moreover,  in  which  the  certificate  is  a  great  advantage.  I  don't  mind 
what  details  are  asked  for,  if  the  colleges  will  only  give  the  girls  and 
boys  a  chance  to  show  their  ability. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  was  called  for, 
and  responded  as  follows :  — 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  this  debate.  The  question  is  one 
that  the  secondary  schools  will  ultimately  settle  for  all  the  colleges  in 
the  country,  except  the  few  strongest  universities.  I  have  been 
amused  both  by  the  objections  made  to  certificates  and  by  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  favored.  If  I  were  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school, 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  verdict  of  my  pupil's  first  year  in 
college.  Some  schools  would  suffer  if  the  records  were  published. 
Some  boys  cannot  bear  freedom  at  first,  before  they  have  learned  to 
cope  with  it,  and  may  not  do  as  well  as  when  under  the  restraint  of 
the  school.  Moreover,  there  might  be  promising  pupils  who  could 
not  get  certificates,  and  the  teachers  might  be  justi^ed  in  refusing 
them,  too.  Pupils  do  good  work  in  college,  sometimes,  who  have 
not  done  good  work  in  the  school,  just  as  the  converse  is  true.  The 
certificate  method  is,  therefore,  deficient  as  a  test  of  ability. 

My  main  ground  for  preferring  examinations  at  Harvard  is  this : 
An  examination  in  school  or  in  college  is  a  good  test  of  acquired 
power,  while  a  certificate  that  a  boy  has  been  over  so  many  books  is 
no  test  of  power,  but  a  very  inferior  sort  of  evidence.  We  have  tried 
to  make  the  Harvard  examinations  genuine  tests  of  power,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  hear  confirmation  of  our  success  from  teachers  present. 

In  New  England  both  systems  are  at  work.  I  regretted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  certificate  system  because  it  seems  to  be  a  method  of 
drawing  the  line  between  institutions.  The  results  have  not  dimin- 
ished my  regret.  I  have  recently  made  two  journeys  to  observe  how 
this  system  was  working.  It  was  introduced  some  twenty  years  ago 
by  Michigan  University,  and  has  spread  all  over  the  West.  The 
Regents  brought  it  into  New  York,  and  from  New  York  it  entered 
New  England,  being  used  first  in  the  institutions  which  came  into 
competition  with  New  York  schools.  All  over  the  West  it  is  used 
without  safeguards,  and  in  New  England  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
adequate  examination  of  schools.  Our  practice  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  Germany.  The  latter  has  the  utmost  possible  safe- 
guards. The  firm  hand  of  the  government  is  on  the  secondary 
schools.  The  examination  of  their  pupils  at  leaving  is  by  a  power 
from  above.  There  is  no  such  possibility  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  should  not  be  deceived  bv  thinking  there  can  be. 

How  is  the  inspection  of  schools  managed  in  Michigan  ?  A  few 
schools  may  sometimes  receive  a  visit  of  a  day  from  a  professor ;  a 
larger  number  have  even  less  time.  I  went  into  a  Chicago  school  and 
spent  a  brief  time  in  a  number  of  recitations  here  and  there  about  the 
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building.  On  leaving  I  was  asked  by  the  principal,  "  Will  Harvard 
take  my  certificate  ?  "  When  I  answered  that  I  had  been  there  too 
short  a  time  to  know  anything  about  the  school,  he  told  me  that  the 
Michigan  professor  had  been  there  even  a  shorter  time,  and  yet  his 
certificate  was  received  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  California  the  inspection 
of  approved  schools  is  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  but  there 
each  school  is  visited  but  once  in  three  years,  and  at  best  by  but  one  or 
two  examiners  for  a  day.  The  certificate  method  is  now  used  without 
adequate  safeguards ;  let  us  be  careful. 

Experienced  teachers  will  be  glad  to  feel  that  examinations  are 
likely  to  be  continued  in  the  two  largest  universities  of  New  England. 
Like  some  who  have  spoken  to-day,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the 
educative  effect  of  examinations.  I  have  seen  them  work  improve- 
ment in  every  department  of  the  Harvard  requirements.  Testimony 
comes  not  only  from  New  England  but  from  all  over  the  West. 
Some  months  ago,  a  stranger  in  a  railroad  car  remarked  to  me  that 
the  man  who  had  set  the  geometry  papers  at  Harvard  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  had  taught  more  geometry  than  anybody  else  in  the 
country.  This  illustrates  a  power  we  cannot  dispense  with.  Any 
college  that  drops  examinations  will  not  long  be  leading.  It  will 
yield  its  leadership  to  some  college  that  exercises  this  progressive 
influence. 

With  these  words  from  President  Eliot,  the  debate  came  to  a  close 
and  the  Association  adjourned  for  the  afternoon. 

Friday  Evening. 

At  7.459  President  D wight  assumed  the  Chair  and  introduced  Prof. 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard  University,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  address  upon  "  Ethical  Training  in  School  and  College.'' 
This  address  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Forum  for  January.  A 
synopsis  of  it  is  here  given. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
teachers,  and  the  press  to  introduce  instruction  in  Ethics  into  the 
schools.  Confessedly  important  everywhere,  right  conduct  has  in  a 
republic  a  double  consequence ;  because  any  failure  in  it  there  imme- 
diately reacts  upon  the  whole  social  organization.  At  a  time,  too, 
when  the  church  and  the  home,  which  hitherto  have  had  the  chief 
charge  of  moral  education,  are  experiencing  a  great  transformation  if 
not  enfeeblement,  there  seems  to  be  need  of  bringing  supplemental 
moral  forces  to  bear  upon  the  young  from  some  other  quarter.  The 
natural  quarter  in  which  to  look  for  them  is  the  schools.  These  have 
already  accomplished  so  much  in  equipping  the  young  intellectually 
that  they  now  might  well  be  expected  to  undertake  more  specifically 
the  task  of  lessons  in  conduct ;  especially  since  experience  shows  that 
the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  cannot  safely  be  separated,  but  that 
strength  or  weakness  in  one  side  soon  shows  itself  as  strength  or 
weakness  in  the  other. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  reasons  the  lecturer  announced  his  belief 
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that  the  teaching  of  Ethics  to  children  would  be  found  difficult  and 
dangerous,  much  more  likely  to  demoralize  than  to  invigorate  them. 
For  Ethics  is  the  science  of  conduct ;  morality,  its  practice.  The  one 
has  its  rise  in  conscious  and  ordered  knowledge  ;  the  other  more  often 
in  inherited  and  half  instinctive  custom.  Teaching  has  to  do  with  the 
former.  Through  directing  conscious  attention  to  certain  classes  of 
facts,  it  seeks  to  make  those  facts  better  understood,  and  through 
this  bettered  understanding  it  hopes  ultimately  to  affect  favorably  the 
methods  of  organizing  a  certain  tract  of  life.  So  it  must  proceed  in 
Ethics.  Here,  too,  it  must  make  the  young  person  more  conscious  of 
what  he  is  doing  and  more  disposed  to  analyze  conduct  into  its  prin- 
ciples. 

But  consciously  directed  conduct  is  vague,  slow,  and  vacillating.  In 
the  region  of  the  personal  life,  especially  during  the  early  years,  con- 
sciousness distorts  and  breaks  up  that  swiftness,  sureness,  and  firm- 
ness which  characterize  instinctive  action.  Virtue  is  not  knowledge, 
but  habit ;  and  ready  habit,  so  far  from  being  induced  by  knowledge, 
is,  especially  in  the  initial  stages  of  knowledge,  enfeebled  or  altogether 
broken. 

Is  this,  however,  always  the  case  ?  Can  no  performance  be  taught  ? 
A  multitude  of  arts  rest  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  it  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  distinctive  marks  of  modern  education  that  through  its  labor- 
atories and  machine  shops  it  largely  aims  at  teaching  how  to  do  as 
well  as  how  to  know.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  Ethics.  Being 
intimately  connected  with  the  personal  life,  it  is  affected  more  imme- 
diately and  more  unfavorably  by  the  activity  of  consciousness  than  are 
those  studies  which  lie  more  remote.  For  this  reason  nobody  would 
think  of  establishing  a  class  or  text-book  in  manners,  important  as 
all  feel  the  subject  to  be.  It  is  even  questionable  how  far  a  young 
person's  attention  may  be  helpfully  turned  upon  his  speech.  The 
scientific  treatment  of  either  speech  or  deportment  does  not  invig- 
orate the  child's  practical  power.  If  he  is  not  rendered  self  conscious 
by  such  teaching,  it  is  because  he  probably  attaches  little  meaning  to 
what  is  said. 

Similar  effects  occur  in  the  moral  field.  In  Germany  it  has  long 
been  customary  to  have  religio-ethical  instruction  in  all  the  public 
schools.  Every  young  German  must  have  been  submitted  to  such 
training.  Yet  it  is  not  noticeable  that  in  Germany  the  youth  are  more 
devout  or  moral  than  the  youth  of  America.  Lessons  may  have  been 
learned,  may  have  been  carefully  explained,  but  they  do  not  connect 
themselves  with  life.  And  so  it  would  be  if  in  our  own  schools  we 
try  to  teach  the  rules  of  righteousness, —  we  shall  touch  the  child's  moral 
life  in  very  few  spots.  At  most,  he  will  assume  that  the  text-book 
exhibits  the  way  in  which  some  people  play  the  game  of  life  ;  but  he 
will  seldom  think  of  testing  its  applicability  to  himself.  He  will  in 
general  remain  unaffected  by  the  official  statement ;  and  to  remain 
unaffected  when  important  truths  are  uttered  is  to  become  dulled. 

But  the  benumbing  influence,  which  results  from  the  failure  to 
comprehend  the  abstract  statement  of  a  living  thing,  is  not  the  great- 
est danger.  For  here  and  there  a  pupil  will  discover  what  his  teacher 
is  talking  about.     Moral  consciousness  will  be  stirred,  the  self-ques- 
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tioning  spirit  aroused ;  and  instead  of  entering  heartily  into  outward 
interests  the  little  moralist  will  henceforth  occupy  himself  with  analyz- 
ing his  motives,  assessing  the  worth  of  his  performance,  and  cringmg 
under  the  lash  of  duty.  Nothing  more  easily  becomes  morbid  than 
the  young  conscience.  Particularly  in  New  England  and  among  those 
of  the  finest  fibre  the  disease  of  over-conscientiousness  is  widespread. 
Yet  much  may  still  be  done.  If  Ethics,  the  conscious  realization  of 
moral  principles,  is  unfit  for  the  teaching  of  schools,  it  should  always 
have  an  honored  place  in  college  instruction.  By  the  time  a  young 
man  reaches  college  he  has  generally  begun  to  criticize  the  world,  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  its  problems,  and  to  long  for  their  rational  solution. 
At  such  a  time  the  scientific  study  of  conduct  may  well  begin.  But 
even  then  it  should  be  hedged  about  with  three  safeguards ;  it  should 
not  be  a  required  study ;  it  should  be  pursued  as  a  science,  critically ; 
the  students  being  directly  informed  that  the  course  is  not  designed 
to  make  them  better  men  ;  and  the  students'  own  minds  should  be  set 
to  work  and  prevented  from  passively  absorbing  their  instructor's 
beliefs. 

After  all,  the  division  between  the  college  age  and  the  school  age 
is  an  arbitrary  one.  Some  men  mature  early,  others  late.  Greatly 
is  it  to  be  desired  that  when  the  young  person  begins  definitely  to 
consider  right  and  wrong,  he  should  have  at  hand  some  friend  who 
shall  know  when  self-conscious  scrutiny  may  wisely  be  encouraged  and 
when  it  is  in  danger  of  morbidness.  Only  one  in  close  personal  re- 
lations is  serviceable  here.  The  work  is  best  done  by  parent  or  min- 
ister. But  in  defect  of  these,  the  teacher  may  do  much,  making  him- 
self a  friend  to  those  committed  to  him,  and  dealing  with  them,  not 
in  classes,  but  as  individuals. 

Though  ethical  training,  too,  may  have  no  place  in  the  schools,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  moral  training  is  and  must  be  perpetual 
there.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  life,  the  youth  inhabits  a  mora! 
world,  and  encounters  a  moral  order  wherever  be  turns.  Institutions 
encompass  him.  Each  person  is  not  called  upon  to  think  out  and  con- 
struct for  himself  a  moral  universe,  but  rather  to  adjust  himself  har- 
moniously to  the  one  in  which  he  finds  himself.  And  in  this  work  of 
assisting  natural  adjustment  to  already  existing  institutions,  every 
well  ordered  school  may  bear  a  helpful  part.  The  help  will  come, 
not  so  much  through  conscious  appeal  to  will  and  intelligence,  or 
instruction,  as  through  what  may  be  called  moral  suggestion,  that  is, 
the  unconscious  influence  by  which  the  little  life  is  surrounded.  For 
purposes  of  moral  discipline,  the  management  and  temper  of  the 
school  are  more  important  than  any  text-book.  A  courteous,  thorough, 
honest  teacher  is  engaged  in  moral  suggestion  all  day  long  Care, 
too,  should  be  taken  that  the  ideals  of  good  form  which  prevail  in  the 
school  are  wholesome  and  remote  from  pettiness.  And,  lastly,  no 
more  helpful  stimulus  can  be  given  to  a  young  man  than  to  meet, 
every  day,  a  teacher  whom  he  admires  and  wishes  to  resemble. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
their  guests  were  invited  to  the  libraries  of  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools  and  the  adjoining  rooms,  where  refreshments  were  served  and 
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an  hour  spent  in  delightful  social  intercourse.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  social  meeting  were  :  Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  Mr.  M.  Grant 
Daniell,  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Eastman. 

Saturday  Morning. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.;  President 
Dwight  occupied  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Tetlow,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  nominated  twenty 
one  persons  for  membership.  These  were  unanimously  elected. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  :  — 

Herbert  Gray  Buehler,  Lakeville,  Conn,  (teacher  in  the  Hotchkiss 
School)  ;  George  R.  Carpenter,  Boston  (associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  ;  Charles  M.  Clay, 
Roxbury,  Mass.  (head  master  of  Roxbury  High  School)  ;  Charles  H. 
Forbes,  Andover,  Mass.  (teacher  in  Phillips  Academy) ;  James  S.  Gar- 
land, Concord,  Mass.  (proprietor  of  Home  School  for  Boys)  ;  Edwin 
H.  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (assistant  professor  of  physics  in  Harvard 
University) ;  David  W.  Hoyt,  Providence,  R.  I.  (principal  of  Provi- 
dence High  School)  ;  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Boston,  Mass.  (associate 
professor  of  history  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) ; 
Emory  Lyon,  Providence,  R.  I.  (senior  principal  of  University  Gram- 
mar School)  ;  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Andover,  Mass.  (teacher  in  Phillips 
Academy)  ;  Margarethe  Miiller,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (instructor  in  Ger- 
man at  Wellesley  College)  ;  William  Rice  Newhall,  Wilbraham,Mass. 
(principal  of  Wesleyan  Seminary);  E.  D.  Russell,  Lynn,  Mass. 
(master  of  Lynn  Classical  High  School)  ;  £.  W.  Sampson,  Newton, 
Mass.  (teacher  in  the  High  School) ;  W.  Scott,  Suffield,  Conn,  (prin- 
cipal of  Connecticut  Literary  Institution)  ;  William  H.  Terrill,  Andover, 
Mass.  (teacher  in  Phillips  Academy)  ;  Isaac  Thomas,  New  Haven, 
Conn,  (principal  of  Hillhouse  High  School) ;  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Boston,  Mass.  (president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) ; 
William  Marshall  Warren,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  (assistant  professor 
of  philosophy.  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University)  ;  Webster 
Wells,  Boston,  Mass.  (associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  ;  Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  Water- 
ville,  Me.  (president  of  Colby  University). 

• 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  made  report  as 
follows :  — 

The  number  of  members  at  the  opening  of  the  present  meeting  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Twenty-one  have  to-day  been  elected 
to  membership.  The  present  number  is,  therefore,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  Of  these  members,  ninety  are  from  the  colleges  and 
one  hundred  and  three  from  the  schools. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment :  — 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher,  of  Williston  Seminary,  presented  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  This  report  was  adopted  and  the 
officers  thus  nominated  were  elected.     Their  names  are  as  follows :  — 

President,  John  Tetlow. 

Vice-Presidents,  L.  Clark  Seelye  and  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  Helen  A.  Shafer,  Horace 
M.  Willard,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Elmer  H.  Capen,  Francis  A.  Waterhouse. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations,  William  F.  Bradbury  (term  ex- 
pires 1893),  William  C.  Collar  (term  expires  1894),  William  T.  Peck 
(term  expires  1895). 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  Chairman,  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations,  as  follows :  — 
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REPORT. 

The  Committee  to  Confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations  have  no  formal  report  to  make. 
They  think  it  proper,  however,  to  refer  to  their  report  of  last  year,  and 
to  the  action  taken  on  that  report  by  this  Association.  They  stated 
last  year  that  they  had  received  no  invitation  to  a  conference,  and 
were,  therefore,  in  no  condition  to  make  specific  report. 

This  Association  regarded  with  favor  the  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  and  they  have 
held  themselves  ready  to  respond  to  any  such  invitation.  They  may 
say  that  some  interesting  material  which  might  be  presented  at  such  a 
conference,  bearing  especially  upon  the  subject  of  entrance  examina- 
tions in  English,  has  come  into  their  hands,  but  they  do  not  feel  that 
it  could  properly  be  made  use  of  in  a  report  to  the  Association. 

The  Committee  would  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  a  confer- 
ence may  be  arranged.  It  seems  to  them  that  such  a  conference  is 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  report.  They  certainly  could  make 
no  recommendations  without  instructions  from  the  Association ;  nor 
do  they  see  any  way  in  which  the  colleges  could  so  readily  learn  what 
is  feasible  for  the  schools  as  by  conference  with  this  Committee. 
They  are  sure  that  ample  material  for  consideration  will  be  found  at 
hand  at  any  such  conference. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  P.  Keep. 
William  F.  Bradbury. 
William  C.  Collar. 

After  reading  this  report,  Dr.  Keep  added  a  few  words,  advocating 
a  conference  between  the  Commission  and  the  Committee,  the  results 
of  which  might  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  syllabus  of  the  subjects  on 
which  students  are  prepared  for  college.  He  instanced  Latin,  as  a 
good  subject  for  the  first  conference.  He  alluded  also  to  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  as  a  very  desir- 
able change.     The  report  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  John  Tetlow  called  attention  to  the  resolution  of  last  year 
recommending  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Commission. 
Its  lack  of  definiteness  had  been  pointed  out  by  some  representatives 
of  the  colleges,  and  a  more  definite  statement  asked  for.  He  moved 
the  appointment  by  the  Chair  of  a  Committee  of  three,  of  whom  Mr. 
Collar  should  be  one,  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  what  action 
was  desirable.  The  Chair  appointed  for  this  purpose  Mr.  W.  C. 
Collar,  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  and  Dr.  Keep. 

The  subject  assigned  for  discussion  was  then  taken  up  :  *'  Theoreti- 
cal Knowledge  and  Practical  Facility  in  Algebra :  to  what  extent  is 
each  Important  in  Preparation  for  College  ? 
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Prof.  J.  M.  Peirce,  of  Harvard  University,  presented  the  subject  in 
an  interesting  address.     See  page  19. 

Following  him  Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

In  Professor  Peirce's  remarks  I  find  nothing  whatever  to  object  to. 
He  rightly  places  the  emphasis  on  practice  rather  than  theory,  yet 
mentions  certain  simple  matters  of  theory  that  ought  to  be  mastered. 
One  such  point  occurs  to  me.  The  boy  must  htow^  in  finding  the 
greatest  common,  divisor,  that,  he  cannot  remove  a  factor  which  is  a 
common  factor,  and  that,  if  he  does  remove  a  common  factor,  he  must 
put  it  in  again.  But  the  main  thing  is  practice,  of  which  there  should 
be  a  vast  amount.  The  work  should  be  neatly  done.  Habits  of 
working  neatly  and  rapidly  should  be  set  up  so  that  the  boy  will  not 
get  "  rattled  "  on  the  admission  examination.  Practice  is  absolutely 
essential;  theory  is  helpful  only  to  a  degree.  One  can  work  with 
logarithms,  for  instance,  without  comprehending  the  theory  on  which 
they  are  constructed. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Harvard  examination  papers 
in  Algebra.  Some  of  them  are  very  hard.  I  could  not  always  do 
them  myself  in  an  hour  and  a  half  —  the  time  allowed  —  and  get  one 
hundred  per  cent.  [Mr.  Bradbury  here  displayed  a  number  of  ex- 
amples from  recent  Algebra  papers,  to  which  exception  might  be  taken.] 
Do  I  want  these  examinations  made  any  easier?  I  don't  know 
that  I  do.  It  is  a  liberal  education  to  a  boy  to  learn  to  do  them.  If 
he  can  do  them  perfectly  in  the  assigned  time  he  ought  to  have  his 
degree  on  entrance,  instead  of  waiting  four  years  for  it. 

Professor  Truman  H.  SafFord,  of  Williams  College,  then  took  the 
floor,  saying :  — 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  both  as  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  as  to  the 
necessity  that  a  few  theoretic  principles  be  permanently  learned. 
Logarithms  have  been  referred  to.  I  should  say  that  in  order  that 
logarithms  may  be  used  well,  the  law  of  exponents  must  be  thor- 
oughly learned ;  this  includes  cases  in  which  the  exponents  are  whole 
positive  numbers,  negative,  and  fractional  numbers.  Does  the  boy 
know  this  in  whole  or  in  part  ?  Can  he  work  well  with  continuous 
quantities  as  well  as  discontinuous  numbers  ?  To  what  extent  is  re- 
view of  the  high-school  Algebra  necessary  in  college  ?  These  are  im- 
portant questions  for  the  college  authorities  to  determine.  It  is  only 
when  the  preparatory  subjects  have  been  taught  fully  that  the  colleges 
can  go  right  on. 

The  Harvard  examinations  in  Algebra  are  probably  not  too  hard  on 
the  whole.  But  there  is  evidence  that  high-school  teaching  in  this 
subject  is  frequently  cramped  for  lack  of  time.  Algebra  ought  to  be 
begun  in  the  elementary  schools  ;  there  is  no  escape  from  that.  Other 
countries  have  been  able  to  begin  the  subject  earlier  than  we.  That 
a  reform  in  our  own  country  is  needed  is  self-evident. 

In  answer  to  a  request,  Mr.  Bradbury  gave  some  details  of  the 
work  in  Algebra  in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School,  as  follows :  — 
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The  subject  is  taught  by  a  lady  teacher.  The  pupils  have  Algebra 
five  days  a  week  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  —  till  May, 
when  the  metric  system  is  taken  instead.  Later,  in  the  year  before 
they  take  their  preliminaries^  they  have  about  a  hundred  lessons  in  a 
more  difficult  book.  About  February  i  of  this  year,  they  begin  work- 
ing examination  questions  of  previous  years.  They  are  made  to  work 
them  in  the  exact  allotted  time.  This  is  a  weekly  exercise,  on 
Friday.  All  incorrect  examples  are  worked  over  and  corrected  by  the 
following  Thursday,  when  the  teacher  goes  over  them,  giving  all 
needed  explanations.  The  training  to  rapid  and  accurate  work  is 
very  important.  Hence  the  element  of  time  is  one  on  which  empha- 
sb  is  needed.  t 

Prof.  Peirce  added  a  few  words,  thus  :  — 

I  have  been  much  cheered  by  what  I  have  heard  this  morning.  It 
b  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  defend  the  Harvard  examinations  in 
Algebra.  In  a  long  series  of  papers,  some  mistakes  are  inevitable, 
and  some  errors  of  the  press  will  creep  in.  But  if  our  method  in  the 
end  reaches  the  results  at  which  we  aim,  if  it  passes  those  who  ought 
to  pass  and  rejects  those  who  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  as  the  testi- 
mony seems  to  show,  then  the  details  of  the  method  are  not  impor- 
tant. Something  has  been  said  about  teaching  the  boy  "short  cuts  " 
in  Algebra.  "Short  cuts"  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  for 
**  going  across  lots  "  is  the  essential  thing  in  Algebra. 

Mr.  Bradbury :  — 

Prof.  Peirce  has  expressed  my  opinion  exactly.  On  the  whole,  I  do 
not  want  the  examinations  easier.  They  furnish  an  excellent  means 
of  training  for  the  students,  and  it  is  one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  in 
teaching  to  see  the  boys  grow  by  the  stimulus  of  such  work. 

This  closed  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Collar,  for  the  special  committee  appointed  earlier  in 
the  session,  presented  a  report  as  follows  :  — 
Your  committee  recommend :  — 

1.  That  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission 
Examinations  be  authorized  by  the  Associated  Colleges  to  arrange  for 
at  least  one  conference  annually  with  the  Committee  to  Confer  with 
the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  of  this  Association. 

2.  That  the  function  of  the  Commission,  instead  of  being  limited 
as  at  present  to  the  consideration  of  uniform  requirements,  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  the  whole  subject  of  requirements  for  admission 
to  college  and  methods  of  examining. 

3.  That  the  Commission  be  authorized  to  propose  questions  for 
discussion  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  C.  Collar, 
John  Tetlow, 
Robert  P.  Keep, 

Committee. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Gallagher,  the  report  of  this  committee  was 
adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  these 
recommendations  to  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges. 

Mr.  Collar  called  attention  to  Dr.  Keep's  suggestion  of  the  pres- 
entation by  our  Committee  to  Confer,  etc.,  to  the  Commission  of  a  pro- 
posed syllabus  of  topics  and  methods  on  some  subject  of  preparation 
for  college.  He  thought  this  a  very  useful  suggestion.  In  Latin, 
for  instance,  there  is  now  no  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  subjects 
or  methods.  Our  Committee  could  present  the  schoolmaster's  view, 
and  the  Commission  could  show  what  the  colleges  want.  He  there- 
fore offered  the  following  motion  :  — 

That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Association  that  its  Committee  do 
present  to  the  Commission,  if  invited  to  meet  that  body,  a  syllabus  of 
subjects  and  methods  in  Latin. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tetlow,  who  remarked  :  — 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  many  present  that  at  the  recent  Saratoga 
meeting  a  committee  of  ten  was  appointed,  with  President  Eliot  as 
Chairman,  and  was  provided  with  $2,500  to  carry  on  its  work.  Its 
function  is  to  canvass  the  courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools  with 
reference  to  the  subjects  taught,  the  hours,  the  relative  importance  of 
each  subject,  etc.  When  it  has  made  its  investigations  it  will  appoint 
sub-committees  for  further  examination  of  each  subject.  This  com- 
mittee will  meet  November  9,  in  New  York.  The  sub-committees  will 
probably  meet  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  plan  involved  in 
Mr.  Collar's  motion  cannot  come  into  conflict  with  this  movement. 
The  more  consideration  given  to  these  subjects  the  better.  The  par- 
tial results  reached  in  either  case  will  illumine  rather  than  obscure 
those  reached  by  the  other  agency.     Therefore  I  favor  the  passage 

of  this  motion. 

« 

Mr.  Bradbury  inquired  why  the  motion  was  limited  to  Latin. 

Mr.  Collar  explained  that  the  object  was  to  consider  successively 
the  several  subjects.  Latin  was  named  merely  as  the  one  to  begin 
with. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Collar  was  then  unanimously  passed,  and  the 

Seventh  Annual   Meeting  of  the   Association   came   to  a  close  by 

adjournment. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL- 
LEGES AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  Dwight  Hall, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  I3tl| 
and  14th,  1893. 

FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    13th,     1893. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.  by  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  Tetlow,  of  Boston,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

I  desire,  in  behalf,  not  only  of  those  members  of  the  Association 
who  have  come  here  from  a  distance,  but  in  behalf  of  the  As- 
sociation as  a  whole,  to  express  the  pleasure  it  g^ves  us  to  meet  for 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions  in  the  halls  of  this  ven- 
erable university.  I  desire,  also,  to  express  our  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  cordial  hospitality  with  which  we  have  been  wel- 
comed here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  will  receive  more 
formal  expression  at  a  later  stage  in  our  meetings,  but  so  much 
I  desired  to  say  in  advance. 

The  first  business  in  order  this  afternoon  will  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  nominating  committee  to  report  at  the  business  meeting 
to-morrow  morning.  Has  anyone  a  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
method  of  appointment  ? 

It  was  voted  that  the  Nominating  Committee  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair.  This  committee,  as  subsequently  named,  consisted  of 
President  Timothy  Dwight,  Professor  Frances  E.  I^rd,  Mr.  James 
A.  Tufts,  President  Wm.  F.  Warren,  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Goff. 

Th9  Chair  ;  The  question  which  we  have  met  to  discuss  this 
afternoon  concerns  one  of  the  oldest  subjects  on  the  secondary 
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school  ctirriculum.  Much  has  been  said  during  the  last  twenty 
years  to  the  disparagement  of  classical  studies.  Much  that  has 
been  said  has  been  justly  said,  and  needed  to  be  said  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, Latin  is  still  a  subject  that  strongly  attracts  the 
brighter  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  those  who  come  from 
homes  in  which  culture  has  been  a  family  tradition.  The  depart- 
ment of  study  to  which  it  belongs  still  continues  to  contribute  its 
proportion  of  the  discoverers  of  new  truth  ;  and  no  subject  con- 
nected with  secondary  instruction  calls  out  more  interesting  or 
more  fruitful  discussions  in  meetings  like  this.  The  exact  form 
which  the  subject  is  to  take  this  aftermoon  is,  **What  shall  we 
teach  in  Latin  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,  and  How  ?  *'  When  the 
gentlemen  announced  on  the  programme  have  spoken,  the  subject 
will  be  thrown  open  for  general  discussion.  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
uer  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  Head  Master  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School. 

Mr.  Coi*i.ar  :  (Abstract.)  Before  considering  the  proper  subjects 
to  be  taught  in  Latin,  and  the  proper  method  of  teaching  them,  I 
have  one  queston  to  ask.  It  is  simply  whether  the  beginning  of 
Latin  ought  to  precede  the  beginning  of  French  or  whether  the 
beginning  of  French  ought  to  precede  the  beginning  of  Latin. 
The  custom  certainly  is  for  Latin  to  precede  French.  It  is  so  in 
the  German  Gymnasien,  in  the  English  schools  and  universally 
in  our  own  schools.  Even  in  the  colleges  French  is  often  deferred 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  Yet  there  are  some  strong  reasons 
for  reversing  the  order.  It  is  a  natural  process  for  us  to  go  from 
English  to  Latin  through  French,  because  French  is  a  natural 
bridge  from  English  to  Latin.  This  is  true  whether  we  consider 
the  inflections  or  the  vocabularies,  or  the  order  in  the  three  lan- 
guages. Naturally,  therefore,  French  boys  learn  Latin  a  great 
deal  more  readily  and  quickly  than  English  speaking  boys  and 
girls. 

.It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  study  of  Latin  makes  French  easy, 
that  is,  the  reading  of  French  ;  but  which  is  the  language  to  be 
made  easy,  French  or  Latin  ?  The  former  is  already  ten  times  as 
easy  as  Latin,  which  is  a  seriously  difficult  language,  and  all  the 
more  difficult  in  this  age,  because  faith  in  its  value  and  efficacy 
are  dying  out.  Even  graduates  of  the  German  Gymnasien  can- 
not,  according  to  Professor  Paulsen,  read  Latin    with  facility 
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and  pleasure.     Let  us  therefore  facilitate  the  approach  to  Latin 
by  all  means,  and,  among  others,  by  the  earlier  study  of  French. 

The  Presidents  of  the  associated  colleges  in  New  England  have 
united  in  a  recommendation  that  Latin  be  begun  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Three  cities  near  Boston  are  putting  Latin  into  the 
grammar  schools.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error,  which,  if  followed 
widely,  will  fasten  the  present  order  upon  us  for  decades.  I  agree 
that  Latin  ought  to  be  begun  earlier,  and  that  it  may  be.  I  would 
push  down  the  High-School  course  one  or  two  years,  but  I  would 
have  French  begun  even  earlier. 

**  What  shall  we  teach  in  Latin  in  the  preparatory  schools?  *' 
I  answer,  **  We  shall  teach  what  the  colleges  require  of  us.  ** 
But  I  plead  for  some  change.  Why  should  our  boys  always  read 
Cicero's  Orations,  and  not  his  Essays  or  Letters  ?  And,  especiallj', 
why  should  not  some  other  author  be  substituted  for  Caesar? 
The  Gallic  War  is  a  military  history  and  nothing  more, — 
monotonous,  wanting  in  literary  charm,  and  after  a  time 
dreadfully  wearisome.  I  cannot  see  much  that  is  noble  in 
Caesar's  character  and  nothing  at  all  in  his  dealings  with  Gauls. 
His  cruelty  was  displayed  not  only  on  individuals,  but  on  whole 
nations.  I  want  to  see  Caesar  dethroned ;  yet  not  wholly  cast 
aside  and  disused. 

I  would  have  the  colleges  oflfer  more  variety  in  their  require- 
ments, designating,  as  now  in  English,  certain  books  to  be  read 
for  five  years,  and  then  changing  the  requirement  in  part.  This 
simple  and  reasonable  change  would  result  in  better  teaching  and 
fresher  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  among  the  teachers. 

*•  How  shall  we  teach  ?  '*  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  describe 
an  oral  method,  but  I  may  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
great  error  in  the  rudimentary  teaching  of  Latin  and  an  im- 
portant error  in  the  more  advanced  study. 

There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  that  in  the  first  year  the  learner 
should  handle  but  a  few  words,  not  more  than  five  or  seven 
hundred,  and  that  these  should  be  worked  over  and  over  till  they 
are  thoroughly  implanted  in  his  memory.  No  mistake  could  be 
greater.  Ignorance  of  the  vocabulary  constitutes  three-fourths  of 
the  difficulty  in  reading  a  foreign  language.  Therefore  the 
learner  should  be  introduced  the  first  year  to  two  thousand  words, 
and  bhould  learn  at  least  one  meaning  for  each. 

I  want  now  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
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a  grave  error  in  advanced  teaching.  Professor  Hale  asserts  that 
in  translating,  the  learner  must  look  at  each  word  in  succession, 
fix  his  attention  only  upon  one  word  at  a  time,  and  mentally 
exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  the  construction  of  that  one  word  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  the  next.  This  seems  to  me  emphatically  to  il- 
lustrate how  not  to  do  it,  and  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  by  trial,  that  it  is  the  worst  way.  The  success  which 
Professor  Hale  believes  to  have  resulted  from  that  method,  I 
attribute  mainly  to  personal  influence,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
method. 

The  Chair  :  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  go  into  details,  but 
within  three  or  four  days  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Brookline,  and  he  tells  me  that  French 
is  begun  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  contin- 
ued to  the  end  of  the  course.  They  seem,  therefore,  in  Brook- 
line  to  be  following  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Collar. 

The  discussion  was  then  opened  by  Professor  Tracy  Peck  of 
Yale  University. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Collar  for  his  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  remarks.  His  high  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
as  an  author  of  Latin  text-books  gives  quite  exceptional  impor- 
tance to  his  utterances  in  regard  to  Latin  study.  With  much  that 
he  has  said  I  very  heartily  agree,  while  holding  in  reserve  my 
concurrence  on  some  points  In  particular,  I  am  sorry  that  he 
entertains  so  gloomy  a  view  as  to  the  future  of  Latin  scholarship 
in  this  country.  Of  the  great  and  unavoidable  difficulties  of 
Latin  I  know  something  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  those 
difficulties  are  insuperable,  even  for  the  average  pupil,  and  such 
direct  and  indirect  rewards  await  whoever  will  triumph  over  those 
difficulties  that  we  have  an  ample  incentive  to  keep  cheerfully  at 
our  work.  We  certainly  are  living  in  a  scientific  and  commercial 
age,  and,  on  the  surface  at  least,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  clas- 
sical studies ;  but  I  misinterpret  altogether  the  signs  and  omens 
if  there  is  discernible  an  intelligent  or  permanent  reaction  against 
the  study  of  Latin.  At  any  rate,  if  such  study  is  a  desirable  ele- 
ment in  any  wise  scheme  of  liberal  education,  it  becomes  the 
responsible  guardians  of  the  study  to  have  faith  and  hope. 
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As  to  Mr.  Collar's  antecedent  remarks  on  the  proper  sequence 
of  the  study  of  French  and  I/atin,  the  subject  seems  to  me  alto- 
gether too  large  to  be  attached  to  the  embarrassingly  large  sub- 
jects that  are  properly  before  us.  I  will  merely  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  that  French,  or  German, 
or  both,  be  acquired  very  early  in  the  pupil's  life,  when  the  organs 
of  speech  much  more  easily  naturalize  strange  sounds  and  into- 
nations, when  the  mechanical  verbal  memory  is  very  active  and 
strong,  and  when,  by  occupation  with  much  easier  modem  tongues, 
a  linguistic  sense  may  be  developed  which  will  be  of  very  great 
service  in  the  later  and  more  conscious  work  upon  a  more  foreign 
and  complicated  speech.  But  as  this  very  early  contact  with  a 
modem  language  is  but  seldom  realizable,  the  importance  of  the 
time-element  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  the  proper  acquisition 
of  what  is,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  so  difficult  and 
exacting  a  study  as  Latin.  Whatever  is  done  with  French,  Latin 
should  certainly  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  tenth 
year.  Much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  beginning  the  study  at  an 
even  earlier  age. 

Coming  now  to  the  first  of  the  two  subjects  for  the  afternoon 
(**What  shall  we  teach  in  Latin  ?")»  I  shall  speak  but  little  of 
certain  details  into  which  Mr.  Collar  has  largely  entered.  It 
would  be  quite  worth  while  to  devote  some  session  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  considering  the  proper  place  of  Caesar  in  a  school  curricu- 
lum ;  but  there  is  a  much  more  serious  and  fundamental  question 
as  to  the  chief  object  that  we  should  have  in  view  is  all  our 
Latin  teaching.  Recent  answers  to  this  question,  which  includes 
**  What  shall  we  teach  ?  "  have  been  very  different  and  discordant. 

Thus  it  has  been  urged  in  our  times  with  much  iteration  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  its  bearing  on  our  knowledge 
and  use  of  English.  The  student  of  Latin  certainly  comes  with 
immense  advantages  and  aids  to  the  historical,  and  grammatical, 
and  etymological  study  of  English,  as  well  as  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent sense  of  its  literature ;  he  comprehends,  as  he  can  compre- 
hend from  no  other  source,  the  exact  force  of  a  large  percentage 
of  our  vocabulary,  and  the  origin  and  development  of  many 
metaphors  and  idioms ;  his  experience  in  translating  from  Latin 
into  English  and  from  English  into  Latin  bears  very  directly  upon 
his  appreciation  and  command  of  an  expressive  and  attractive 
style.    But  though  such  results  of  Latin  study  are  with  many 
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the  most  valuable  results*  they  should  be  regarded  as  incidental. 
If  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  justified  primarily  because 
it  aids  us  in  our  own  speech,  I^tin  immediately  has  formidable 
rivals  in  other  cultivated  tongues.  Other  less  roundabout,  possi- 
bly more  sure  and  easy,  ways  of  reaching  the  same  end  would 
need  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  the  position  of  Latin  would 
certainly  be  a  precarious  one. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  we  study  Latin  to  facilitate  our  acquisi- 
tion of  modem  foreign  languages.  It  is  urged,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  vocabulary  of  Latin  continues  in  several  modem 
languages,  while  in  several  others  the  inflected  character  and  in- 
tricate structure  of  Latin  have  their  analogues.  But  here,  too, 
the  teacher  of  Latin  will  need  great  persuasiveness  and,  I  suspect, 
some  sophistry,  if  he  is  to  convince  his  pupils  or  the  community 
that  herein  his  profession  has  an  ample  raison  ditre.  Many  will 
doubt  the  value  of  the  end  here  suggested ;  many  more,  while 
conceding  the  desirableness  of  the  end  in  view,  will  question  the 
wisdom  of  thus  securing  it.  The  mistake  is  the  common  one  of 
regarding  as  the  paramount  object  of  a  study  that  which  is,  in 
most  cases,  only  one  of  many  incidental  advantages  that  may 
wait  upon  and  reward  that  study. 

It  is  also  said  with  much  ingenuity  that,  as  we  are  living  in  an 
era  of  science,  the  value  of  Latin  study,  as  the  value  of  all  study, 
is  to  be  measured  with  reference  to  its  power  in  cultivating  a  sci- 
entific quality  and  habit  of  mind.  It  is  urged,  and  with  perfect 
correctness,  that  while  we  are  working  at  Latin  constructions, 
grasping  the  thought  of  a  Roman  author  through  his  words,  sen- 
tences, and  periods,  and  translating  from  and  into  Latin,  we  are 
having  an  admirable  training  in  scientific  processes— observa- 
tion, analysis,  induction,  classification,  etc.— and  thus  are  quali- 
fying ourselves,  not  to  know  and  enjoy  Latin  in  itself,  but  to  do 
the  scientific  work  that  awaits  us  in  every  sphere  in  life.  Great 
emphasis  is  to-day  placed  upon  the  value  of  work  in  laboratories 
and  with  apparatus ;  but  a  handful  of  Latin  books  is  an  ample 
scientific  equipment,  is,  in  fact,  an  inexpensive  and  portable  lab- 
oratory. Now  we  may  justly  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  is 
great  truth  in  all  this,  and  the  hearty  and  frequent  testimony  of 
scientists  to  the  manifold  advantages  to  them  as  scientists  of  their 
Latin  training  is  very  encouraging  ;  but  if  our  justification  of  our 
labors  as  Latinists  is  chiefly  that  we  are  preparing  our  students 
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for  success  in  scientific  work,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  our 
constituency  will  ridicule  our  claims  as  the  claims  of  champions 
of  a  lost  cause. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  other  grounds  on  which  the  study  of 
Latin  is  often  advocated,  e.  g^  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline 
and  as  an  element  in  culture.  A  system  of  Latin  teaching  that 
should  not  be  accompanied  and  followed  by  these  results  would 
be  lamentably  defective.  No  one  can  properly  grapple  with  the 
mechanical  structure  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage without  being  trained  in  logical  and  intellectual  processes 
of  a  very  high  order.  No  one  can  make  even  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Rome's  characteristic  literature  without  coming  into 
such  contact  with  elevating  thoughts  and  clear  and  artistic  ex- 
pression as  to  have  a  desire  to  reproduce  the  best  things  in  his 
own  life  and  environment.  An  eminent  graduate  of  this  college 
once  said  that  to  hav^  learned  the  proper  functions  of  the  word 
**  therefore,"  was  sufficient  compensation  for  years  spent  in  learn- 
ing Latin,  and  many  a  master  of  English  style  has  found  the  beet 
explanation  of  his  art  in  his  severe  and  manifold  drill  in  the 
classics.  But  I  feel  that  our  cause  is  hopelessly  imperiled  if  we 
regard  even  these  high  aims  and  issues  as  predominant. 

A  lower  conception,  and  one  quite  prevalent,  I  suspect,  in  the 
schools,  is  that  Latin  is  taught  simply  because  certain  colleges  pre- 
scribe it  among  their  requisites  for  admission.  College  is  the  des- 
tination ;  a  certain  modicum  of  Latin  work  is  one  of  the  ticket- 
coupons  ;  if  the  coupon  is  duly  taken  up  and  punched,  all  is  well, 
and  the  coupon  is  now  fit  only  for  the  waste-basket.  This  vulgar 
notion  ought  to  be  vigorously  attacked  by  the  teacher.  Every  pupil 
should  be  made  to  see  that  even  a  very  limited  amount  of  this  study 
may  enter  into  his  life,  as  a  genuine  KTrj/mh  det,  with  permanent 
value.  Each  stage  in  our  Latin  work  is,  in  a  sense,  preliminary  to 
what  is  beyond,  but  each  stage  should  also  be  so  conducted  as  to 
have  a  certain  unity  and  completeness  and  abiding  worth  of  its 
own. 

Now,  however  valuable  any  or  all  of  these  ends  of  Latin  4Kiidy 
may  be,  I  am  confident  that  the  supreme  and  comprehensive  end, 
which  every  teacher  should  keep  steadily  before  him,  is  to  stimulate 
and  assist  pupils  in  acquiring  the  power  to  read  Latin  literature. 
This  is  the  teacher's  peculiar  province,  this  is  his  high  privilege, 
this  should  be  his  fixed  ambition.     All  else  should  be  regarded  as 
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secondary  and  incidental,  and  with  this  distinct,  controlling  aim 
all  else  is  sure  to  come  and  to  come  much  more  abundantly.  Of 
course  it  is  not  meant  that  at  the  end  of  his  school  days  every 
student  must  be  able  with  facility  to  read  the  more  difficult  Latin 
poets,  or  prose  writers  ;  it  is  meant  that  every  student  should  be 
so  far  and  so  wisely  started  on  this  path  that  further  progress  will 
be  easy,  and  above  all,  that  with  this  capacity  should  be  aroused 
the  ambition  and  the  will  to  go  forward.  Probably  no  one  has 
ever  gained  this  power  of  reading  Latin  without  being  profoundly 
thankful  therefor  ;  certain  it  is  that  thousands  bitterly  regret  the 
lack  of  this  power,  sometimes  with  remorse  at  their  own  failure  to 
improve  opportunities,  and  sometimes,  alas  for  us,  with  feelings  of 
resentment  towards  teachers  who  were  unfaithful  in  service  or  un- 
wise in  their  methods.  In  this  assembly  it  would  be  an  impertinence 
to  take  time  to  show  that  this  is  a  desirable  accomplishment,  in  fact 
our  question  implies  that  Latin  is  to  continue  in  the  schools.  If 
the  question  were  up  for  debate,  the  argument  would  naturally 
have  to  do  with  the  quite  unique  qualities  and  history  of  the 
Latin  language,  with  the  distinctive  character  of  a  large  part  of 
Latin  literature  and  its  relation  to  other  literatures,  and  with  the 
wonderful  career  and  civilization  of  Rome,  of  which  the  language 
and  literature  are  the  image  and  exponent. 

I  shall  consider  the  second  part  of  our  subject  (*'  How  shall  we 
teach  Latin  ?*')  very  briefly,  and  I  trust,  without  prejudice.  I  must, 
though,  confess  to  sharing  the  irritation  which  many  faithful 
teachers  have  felt  at  the  recent  dogmatic  and  mercenary  obtrusion 
of  several  methods.  The  disposition  is  to  be  deprecated  that  flip- 
pantly criticises  what  has  heretofore  been  done  in  Latin  training, 
and  culls  from  what  has  always  been  in  every  sensible  system  some 
one  feature,  pushing  that  single  feature  into  unwarrantable  promi- 
nence and  advertising  it  with  a  plausible  title  as  a  fresh  dis- 
covery. How  many  conscientious  teachers  have  been  grievously 
disappointed  who  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  adopt,  as  a  modern 
discovery  and  as  a  finality,  the  so-called  **  Natural  Method,"  or 
the  so-called  ''Inductive  Method,"  or  the  suggestion  that  much 
translation  from  the  orginial  into  the  vernacular  is  fatal  to  rapid  and 
genuine  success  !  The  favorable  circumstances  under  which  we 
learn  our  mother-tongue,  and,  in  very  exceptional  cases,  one  or 
two  modern  languages  (though  in  both  processes  there  is  very 
much  more  of  art  than  of  nature)  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the  case 
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of  Latin.  It  is,  for  every  one  of  us,  foreign  and  intricate  in  a  fer 
higher  sense  than  is,  e.g.^  French  or  German :  we  study  it  almost 
of  necessity  in  a  very  conscious  and  objective  way,  and  while  we 
are  thus  learning  it  our  time  and  energies  are  divided  among 
several  distracting  studies  and  interests.  Every  language  that  we 
work  at  should  be  made  as  living  and  interesting  as  possible  ; 
there  is  much  in  the"  Natural  Method' '  that  all  through  the  past 
has  produced  excellent  results  and  that  every  teacher  should  put 
into  practice,  but  if  the  method  as  it  is  popularly  understood  be 
regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  ways  and  means  it  is  a  sorry  de- 
lusion. 

Nor  is  induction  as  an  essential  factor  in  all  sound  training  a  late 
invention  ;  but  the  strict  application  of  the  **  Inductive  Method" 
to  an  orderly,  progressive,  sometimes  necessarily  mechanical 
acquisition  of  I^atin,  is  neither  wise  nor  possible.  Any  method 
should  be  regarded  simply  as  one  of  many  essential  aijs  and 
devices  which  the  teacher  must  employ,  in  wise  combination  and 
variation.  A  class  of  pupils  in  I^atin  may  safely  be  intrusted  to 
the  teacher  who  has  sterling  common-sense,  who  understands 
student-nature  and  has  helpful  sympathies  with  the  young,  who 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  well  worth  while  for  himself 
and  for  his  pupils  to  learn  Latin  more  and  more,  who  has  a  keen 
sense  of  his  great  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  and  who  will 
never  sacrifice  a  class  or  any  member  thereof  to  any  rigid  system. 
Pliny's  statement  of  his  eclectic  method  as  a  lawyer  contains 
much  suggestive  wisdom  for  us  all, — **  Omnia  pertempto,  omnia 
experior,  vavra  denique  XlBov  icivw.  **  The  Apostle  Paul  was  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  teachers  and  he  has  given  us  the  key  to 
his  success, — **  I  am  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  I  may  by 
all  means  save  some.  " 

If  we  are  looking,  not  for  a  Procrustean  method,  but  for 
flexible  suggestions,  we  may  find  much  in  Lord  Bacon's  dictum, 
— **  Reading  Maketh  a  Full  Man,  Conference  a  Ready  Man,  and 
Writing  an  Exact  Man.  "  *  Fulness, '  *  readiness, '  *  exactness,  * 
these  certainly  are  the  qualities  that  we  would  gladly  see  realized 
in  all  our  students.  '  Fulness '  must  come  from  constant  and 
wide  reading,  even  from  the  beginning.  The  pupil  must  of 
course  have  a  certain  foundation -knowledge  of  forms,  idioms, 
and  grammatical  lore,  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  actual  literature.    Not  only  should 
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he  read  critically  and  with  close  analysis  master-pieces  of  value 
and  interest  and  beauty,  but  he  should  very  early  be  put  to  read- 
ing at  sight.  Sight  reading  should  be  sometimes  oral,  but  more 
frequently  in  writing.  The  minute  study  of  carefully  selected 
portions  of  the  text  and  the  rapid  but  intelligent  survey  of  large 
quantities  of  Latin  should  throughout  the  course  be  carried  for- 
ward in  parallel  lines.  Thus  will  not  only  a  reading  power  be 
acquired,  but  the  acquiring  of  that  power  will  contribute  toward 
securing  two  great  ends  of  every  sound  educational  system, — 
special  and  general  discipline. 

The  *  Readiness*  that  comes  from  *  Conference*  can  best  be 
gained  by  treating  Latin  as  a  living,  usable  language.  One  can 
not  too  emphatically  recommend  such  exercises  as  reading  the 
Latin  aloud  ;  memorizing,  not  merely  lists  of  words,  but,  much 
more,  valuable  and  stimulating  thoughts,  embalmed  as  they  are 
so  apt  to  be  in  Latin  in  crystal  and  majestic  phrase  of  verse  or 
period ;  declaiming  oratorical  passages  from  prose  and  postry ; 
singing  Latin  songs  and  hymns ;  occasional  acting  of  Latin 
dialogues;  learning  a  colloquial  vocabulary  and  putting  it  to 
practice  in  the  class-room  and  elsewhere.  Such  work  should  be 
made  interesting  and  fascinating,  as  it  can  be  if  the  teacher  has 
intelligent  enthusiasm,  and  if  the  fact  be  brought  out  in  what  is 
said  and  read  that  those  awful  Romans  were,  after  all,  in  their 
homes  and  on  the  streets  and  at  their  games  very  much  like  the 
rest  of  us. 

*  Exactness'  must  accompany  and  result  from  all  wholesome 
work  in  Latin,  and  so  far  as  it  comes  from  *  Writing,*  composition 
and  translation  are  of  great  importance.  The  writing  of  Latin 
should  be  an  integrant  part  of  the  school  curriculum  from  start 
to  finish.  Apart  from  other,  considerations,  it  is  the  surest 
and  most  interesting  way  of  learning  paradigms,  syntax,  and 
idioms.  And  there  is  no  finer  test  of  one's  comprehension  of  the 
foreign  thought  than  the  necessity  of  reproducing  the  substance 
and  the  shades  of  the  original  in  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 
The  ideal  condition  of  course  is  that  the  Latin  alone  should  at 
once  convey  to  our  minds  its  full  message  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, but  before  reaching  that  millennial  state  we  must  insist 
upon  frequent  and  exact  translation. 

But  whatever  skilful  combination  of  methods  may  seem  most 
fitting  at  any  particular  stage  of  Latin  work,  the  teacher  should 
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actually  teach, — not  simply  hear  lessons  and  conduct  examina- 
tions. The  peculiar  diflSculties  of  Latin,  which  are  confessedly 
great  and  many,  can  best  be  appreciated  and  overcome  under  wise 
oral  guidance.  The  personality  of  the  authors  read,  their  rela- 
tions to  their  times,  and  their  literary  and  historical  significance 
should  be  made  clear.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  can  be  made  to 
realize  something  of  the  part  which  Rome  has  played  in  the 
world's  history,  something  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  contri- 
butions which  her  language  and  literature  and  institutions  have 
made  to  modem  civilization.  The  student  comes  back  to  his 
tasks  from  such  excursions  with  new  ambition  and  a  more  in- 
telligent interest.  His  Latin  study  gains  in  dignity,  and  acquires 
a  better  perspective  and  horizon.  And  to  permanently  enkindle 
enthusiasm  in  his  students  and  command  their  respect  for  himself 
and  his  work,  the  teacher  must  certainly  be  himself  a  diligent 
and  zealous  student,  constantly  reading  more  and  more  in  Latin 
authors,  and  enriching  his  knowledge  and  his  teaching  of  Latin 
by  studies  along  cognate  lines  and  from  diflferent  points  of  view. 

Thb  Chair  :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  narrow  lines  with-, 
in  which  the  colleges  have  for  the  most  part  heretofore  worked 
are  chargeable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  on  the  part  of  secondary 
teachers.     The  general  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Wii*i*iam  Gali^agher  :  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Collar  specify 
more  particularly  what  should  be  read  in  Latin.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Romans  are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  kind  of  material ; 
I  have  not  discovered  it,  although  I  have  been  looking  around  for 
just  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Wilwam  C  Coi*i*ar  :  I  don't  know  what  more  delightful 
Latin  there  is  than  Viri  Romae,  for  boys  and  girls,  for  it  deals 
with  great  men,  and  great  men's  ideals  of  character  ;  and  a  boy 
or  girl  can  get  from  that  as  much  Roman  history  as  most  edu- 
cated people  know,  and. get  it  in  a  very  delightful  way.  And, 
then,  why  shouldn't  we  read  parts  of  Nepos  ?  I  insist  upon  the 
point  that  I  tried  to  make  in  my  address,  that  the  pupil  at  that 
impressible  age  ought  to  be  concerned  with  what  will  interest  him 
in  great  characters,  that  will  give  him  some  ideals,  if  not  all- 
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round  ideals,  at  least  ideals  in  some  particulars ;  if  not  complete, 
at  least  partial,  ideals.    It  is  sometimes  said  that  Nepos  is  harder 
than  Caesar;    I  don't  think  that  is  true.     There  are  parts  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  War  that  are  easier  than  Nepos, but  there  are  parts 
of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  also,  that  are  commonly  read, — and  one 
comes  upon  them  very  soon  in  the  very  first  book,  that  are  harder 
than  anything  in  Nepos.     Then,  I  think  it  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation that  you  can  read  a  little  in  Nepos  that  is  complete  in  itself 
and  then  go  on  to  something  else,  instead  of  dragging  through  a 
long  book  composed,  almost  wholly,  as  I  said,  of  military  opera- 
tions.    What  a  book  is  Caesar's  Gallic  War  for  girls,  for  instance  ! 
I  suppose  there  are  more  girls  studying  Latin  than  boys.     I  won- 
der if  their  mothers,  if  they  read  Latin,  think  that  the  Gallic 
War  is  exquisitely  suited  to  the  reading  of  girls.     I  said  that  I 
wouldn't  discard  Caesar ;    I  think  there  are  parts  of  Caesar  that 
are  very  profitable  reading.     I  repeat  that  I  want  him  dethroned  ; 
I  don't  want  him  discarded ;  what  I  object  to  is  the  undue  exal- 
tation of  Caesar  ;  the  keeping  of  pupils  on  the  Gallic  War  for  a 
year  and  sometimes  two  years.     Nor  do  I  think  that  Caesar's 
Latin  is  all  that  it  is  sometimes  praised  as  being.     It  is  true  that 
you  feel  a  great  difference  between  the  Latin  of  Caesar  and  the 
Latin  of  Nepos ;  but  the  Latin  of  Nepos  will  do  very  well  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  Caesar  is  sometimes  careless  and  often  obscure. 
You  will  find  all  along  traces  of  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote. 
He  wrote  in  haste,  and  wanted  to  compress  all  that  he  could, 
often,  into  a  sentence.      Hence  you  will  often  find  a  sentence 
crowded  with  ablative  absolutes,  as  you  will  never  find  in  Cicero. 
But  Professor  Peck  is  a  great  deal  better  judge  than  I  am  of  Latin 
style,  and  he  suggests  that  after  reading  outside  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  one  can  come  back  refreshed  to  that  author.     Well,  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  outside,  but  I  don't  see  that  I  have  any  added 
desire  for  the  Gallic  War.     I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity, in  preparing  boys  for  college,  in  Greek  more  than  in  Latin,  of 
taking  my  pupils  through  quite  a  wide  range,reading  one  year  eight 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  Odyssey,  and  the  next  year  another 
eight,   and  the  next  year  another  eight,  so  as  to  complete  the 
whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  cycles  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  do  in  Latin  if  I 
thought  it  would  answer ;  but  I  knew  it  wouldn't  answer.  I  know, 
so  long  as  my  jboys  on  the  final  examination  are  to  be  examined 
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solely  on  the  orations  of  Cicero,  our  reading  the  last  year  must  be  in 
Cicero's  Orations.  I  say  it  is  a  burden,  it  is  a  grievance  ;  and  I  ask 
you  gentlemen  of  the  colleges  to  relieve  us  of  this.  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  in  this  association  I  have  found  such  a  hospitality  to  new 
ideas  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  higher  institutions  ;  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  kindness,  and 
courtesy,  and  openness  with  which  they  have  received  our  over- 
tures. Now  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  them,  if  they  will  consenti 
to  do  a  great  thing  for  teachers, — enlarge  their  reading  as  Profes- 
sor Peck  suggests ;  and  strengthen  their  scholarship.  I  believe 
they  will  add  zest  to  classical  studies,  if  they  will  only  revise  the 
requirements  of  admission.  Then  to  sum  up  my  answer  to  Dr. 
Gallagher ;  let  us  have  some  variety  in  place  of  so  much  Caesar ; 
let  us  have  something  of  Viri  Romae  of  Eutropius,  let  us  have 
some  Nepos,  in  place  of  so  much  Caesar.  Let  us  be  liberated  in 
some  way,  some  of  the  time,  from  this  yoke  of  Caesar. 

PrKSIDHNT  L.  Clark  Sesi^yk  :  In  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  studying  French  before  Latin,  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  done 
successfully,  at  present,  in  our  Preparatory  Schools.  It  would 
involve  too  great  a  revolution  in  existing  methods  to  seem  prac- 
ticable ;  nor  does  the  evidence,  that  those  who  have  previously 
studied  French  have  made  more  rapid  progress  in  Latin,  seem 
conclusive  enough  to  justify  so  radical  a  change. 

But  I  do  heartily  concur  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  providing  some  substitute  for  Caesar.  Such  a 
substitution  seems  all  the  more  necessary,  if  Latin  is  to  be  intro- 
duced still  earlier  in  the  grammar  schools.  Some  years  ago,  I 
made  a  similar  suggestion  to  a  Latin  teacher,  growing  out  of  the 
practical  experience  of  my  own  children  in  their  training  with 
Caesar  ;  and  asked  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  offer  something 
not  quite  so  unspeakably  dull,  to  boys  and  girls,  as  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries. I  received  little  encouragement  then,  and  am  glad, 
therefore,  to  have  my  question  more  satisfactorily  answered  by  so 
experienced  and  successful  a  Latin  teacher  as  Mr.  Collar.  It 
does  seem  as  if  something  might  be  done  in  the  line  of  his  sug- 
gestions, and  selections  might  be  made  from  Nepos,  Ovid  and 
Sallust,  which  would  give  our  youth  additional  interest  in  the 
study  of  Latin.  Now  they  often  get  a  distaste  for  it,  because 
they  dislike  so  much  the  text-book  through  which  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  first  acquired. 
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I  once  met  a  boy  who  said  he  was  interested  in  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, but  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  because  the  teacher 
built  bridges  and  gave  object  lessons  of  the  Gallic  War.  Com- 
paratively few  teachers  are  able,  by  the  novelty  of  their  illustra- 
tions to  overcome  the  inherent  dullness  of  the  subject. 

The  place  assigned  to  Caesar's  work  is  generally  justified  on  ac- 
count of  its  diction.  Is  this,  however,  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
retention  ?  Do  boys  and  girls  when  they  begin  to  study  Latin 
need,  especially,  models  of  the  best  Latin  style  ?  Can  not  these 
be  more  profitably  reserved  for  a  later  period  ?  Could  we  not 
arouse  a  deeper  interest  in  this  study,  if  we  gave  our  youth  some- 
thing to  satisfy  their  imagination  ;  something  to  touch  their  sus- 
ceptibility at  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  full  of  emotion, 
and  ready  to  respond  to  an  interesting  story  ? 

If  some  of  our  scholars  will  do  for  Latin  what  my  friend  here, 
in  his  selections  from  Herodotus,  has  done  for  beginners  in  Greek, 
I  doubt  not  the  colleges  will  be  ready  to  accept  such  desirable 
substitutes,  and  drop  Caesar  from  their  requirements. 

Mr.  David  Y.  Comstock  :  I  think  that  almost  all  I  could  say 
or  would  say  has  been  said  :  but  I  do  sympathize  most  thor- 
oughly,— although  this  may  be  a  repetition,  with  all  the  hard 
knocks  that  our  esteemed  friend,  Caesar,  has  had.  There  came 
to  my  mind  a  moment  ago  this  fact,  which  never  suggested  itself 
to  me  before,  that  in  the  first  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  and  the 
four  Orations  against  Cataline,  I  can  recall  only  two  sentences  which 
have  in  them  anything  that  savors  of  a  joke  or  a  pun  or  anything 
humorous,  or  anything  that  would  appeal  to  a  boy's  sense  of  fun  or 
wake  him  up  ;  and  each  one  of  these  sentences  requires  the  most 
painstaking  elaboration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  introduce  it 
properly  to  the  comprehension  of  the  boy.  One  is  in  the  passage 
where  Cicero  says  that  perhaps  Catiline  and  his  confreres  are  wait- 
ing for  **  tabulae  novae."  **Well,"  he  says,  **  thanks  to  me,  they 
shall  have  *  tabulae  novae,*  but  under  the  auctioneer's  mallet." 
I  never  had  a  boy  come  into  the  recitation  room  the  first  time 
and  translate  that  correctly,  or  with  the  faintest  idea  of  its  mean- 
ing; and  I  say,  **You  mustn't  translate  that  phrase  at  all, — 
merely  transfer  it  bodily  ;  otherwise  you  will  compel  me  to  go 
into  an  elaborate  statement  of  what  they  meant,  and  how  the 
Romans  wrote,  and  all  that.  You  must  get  the  spirit  of  it, — it's 
a/i^»." 
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Now,  the  other  instance  is  in  Caesar,  in  the  first  book,  where 
you  remember  Caesar  was  going  to  put  the  members  of  one  of 
his  legions  on  horseback,-  instead  of  making  them  walk  ;  and 
then  comes  in  this  keen  bit  of  wit,  which  never  made  boys  smile 
yet,  in  all  my  experience:  '*One  of  the  common  soldiers  said, 
not  without  a  touch  of  wit"  (and  the  touch  was  slight),  **  that 
Caesar  was  doing  more  for  them  than  he  had  promised,  because 
he  had  promised  to  make  them  his  guard  of  honor,  and  he  was 
really  making  cavalrymen  of  them.'*  But  the  boys  didn't  smile. 
'*  Why,"  said  I,  **boys,  that  is  a  joke  !"  By  dint  of  review  and 
re-review,  at  the  end  of  the  year  every  boy  in  the  class  had  the 
idea  that  something  was  said  at  some  time  by  somebody  not  with- 
out a  slight  touch  of  wit.  I  am  not  in  a  particularly  destructive 
frame  of  mind,  but  I  can  sympathize  most  heartily  with  the  enemy 
who  are  training  their  artillery  upon  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  as  a 
whole.  I  once  had  to  construct  a  wooden  model  of  Caesar's 
bridge,  and  I  put  it  upon  the  desk  and  explained  it,  and  then  the 
boys  did  see  it  was  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  strength  combined, 
and  they  saw  how  rapidly  it  could  be  constructed  and  taken  to 
pieces  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  that  the  boys*  knowledge  of  Latin,  or 
their  Latin  style,  or  their  interest  in  Latin  had  gained  one  pennj'- 
weight  by  the  tediotis  process. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the  Gallic  war  I  find  interesting 
passages,  interesting  even  to  boys.  Let  the  first  book  be  kept  to 
the  last.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  extremely  hard  for  a  beginner, 
and  because  it  furnishes  material  for  practice  in  more  difficult 
constructions  of  the  oratio  obliqua ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
brought  a  class  to  the  last  part  of  the  first  book  of  Caesar  without 
wishing  that  Caesar  had  never  written  it.  I  do  believe  that,  if 
we  could  have  the  cooperation  of  the  college  authorities,  we 
might  make  most  excellent  selections  from  Caesar  which  would 
appeal  to  a  boy's  taste  and  add  to  his  knowledge  of  Latin  at  the 
same  time. 

Now,  permit  me  to  say  just  a  word  about  Latin  prose  composi- 
tion. I  think  that  when  I  entered  college  I  knew  .vastly  less 
about  the  writing  of  Latin  sentences  than  a  boy  in  .an  average 
school  under  average  teaching  knows  to-day  after  he  has  studied 
Latin  six  months,  certainly,  at  the  end  of  one  year.  I  believe 
that  Latin  prose  composition  should  be  taught  at  the  very  outset. 
It  need  not  be  made  mechanical  and  perfunctory.     I  believe  that, 
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as  soon  as  a  pupil  can  put  together  two  or  three  Latin  words,  he 
should  be  required  to  write  Latin, — not  once  a  week,  but  every  day. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  over-destructively  inclined  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  see  selections  from  Nepos,  Ovid,  Eutropius, 
and  such  parts  of  Caesar  as  are  proper,  introduced  in  place  of  the 
regular,  narrow-g^uge  road  of  Caesar,  as  a  whole. 

At  this  point  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Social  Meeting,  in  behalf  of 
Yale  University,  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
guests  to  visit  during  their  stay  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
University,  and  also  to  dine  in  Alumni  Hall  at  six  o'clock. 
These  invitations  were  freely  accepted,  aud  not  far  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  University  at  the 
dinner. 

BVBNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  reassembled  in  Dwight  Hall  and  were  called 
to  order  by  the  President  at  7:45. 

Thb  Chair  :  Doubtless  every  person  in  this  Association  knows 
that  the  National  Council  of  Education — an  organization  within 
the  National  Educational  Association — a  year  ago  last  July  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  secondary  education  which,  from  the 
number  of  members  composing  it,  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
'*  Committee  of  Ten  ;*'  that  this  committee  arranged  nine  confer- 
ences, each  composed  of  ten  experts  in  a  principal  subject  in  sec- 
ondary schools;  that  these  conferences  met  for  comparison  of 
views  in  the  month  of  December  last ;  and  that  full  reports  of 
those  conferences  have  been  made  to  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It 
was  supposed,  when  the  executive  committee  of  this  Association 
held  a  meeting  last  winter,  that  the  final  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  would  be  presented  last  July  to  the  body  which  created  it, 
and  that  an  address  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
might  be  an  interesting  feature  in  the  program  of  the  present 
meeting.  Unfortunately,  certain  of  the  reports  of  the  conferences 
were  delayed,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  prepare  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Very 
naturally.  President  Eliot,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  felt 
somewhat  reluctant  to  appear  here  to  speak  on  the  subject  an- 
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nounced ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  is  well 
known  for  strictness  and  sacredness  in  fulfilling^  his  business  en- 
gagements, he  felt  himself  bound  by  his  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion of  the  executive  committee,  and  it  is  to  that  fact  that  we 
shall  owe  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  this  evening  on  the  sub- 
ject announced  on  the  program — Secondary  School  Programs, 
and  the  Conferences  of  December,  1892.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 

Charles  W.  Euot:  Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  —Mr.  Tetlow  has  stated  to  you  the  dilemma  in  which  I  find 
myself  at  this  moment.  I  accepted,  on  the  loth  of  February,  an 
invitation  to  speak  to-night  on  this  subject ;  I  then  forgot  that  I 
had  accepted  the  invitation,  until  about  two  weeks  and  a  half 
ago  I  was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  proof  of  the  program  of 
this  and  to-morrow's  meetings.  Now,  the  reports  of  the  confer- 
ences are  not  yet  published.  Of  course,  I  must  speak  here  in  my 
individual  capacity,  and  not  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  which  arranged  the  conferences ;  and  I  express  my  own 
opinions,  not  those  of  the  committee,  and  not  those  of  the  con- 
ferences themselves.  I  shall  feel  at  liberty,  however,  to  tell  you 
something  about  these  conferences. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  arranged  by  a  committee,  itself  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Educational  Association,  a  body  which 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  and  generally  collects  at  that  meeting  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  fees,  but  has  heretofore  spent  no 
money  on  educational  researches.  The  association  made, 
through  its  directors,  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  the  present 
research,  and  this  was  the  first  appropriation  of  the  kind  it  ever 
made.  It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  together  college  and  school 
men  in  consultation  concerning  the  best  methods  of  teaching  each 
subject  which  enters  largely  into  the  programs  of  secondary 
schools,  the  proper  limits  of  each  subject,  the  best  modes  of  test- 
ing attainment  in  those  subjects,  and  the  feasibility  of  attaining  a 
a  tolerable  uniformity  of  topic,  method  and  standard  throughout 
our  wide  country.  Every  member  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
Saratoga  served  ;  that  is,  the  ten  gentlemen  originally  named  by  the 
Council  of  Education  all  served,  and  were  glad  to  do  so.  They  rep- 
resented universities,  colleges,  public  schools  and  endowed  schools. 
In  preparation  for  their  work,  an  attempt  was  made  to  present  in 
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tabular  form  a  statement  of  the  number  of  subjects  used  in  tlie 
secondary  schools  in  this  country,  of  the  time  allotted  to  each 
principal  subject  in  a  large  number  of  schools  ;  and,  as  an  infer- 
ence from  the  time-allotment,  of  the  proportional  expenditure 
made  in  a  large  variety  of  schools  on  each  subject  entering  into 
the  program.  This  information  was  sought  from  about  two  hun- 
dred secondary  schools  of  various  kinds  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  three  months  that  were  available  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  table,  only  about  forty  schools  could  be  tabulated, 
with  proper  verification  of  every  statement  by  the  authorities  of 
the  schools ;  but  these  forty  schools  were  characteristic  schools, 
various  as  regards  their  mode  of  government,  the  length  of  their 
courses,  and  their  environment. 

It  appeared  from  the  table — and  this  is  the  first  point  to  which  I 
ask  your  attention — that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
of  any  subject  which  enters  into  the  secondary  school  programs 
in  this  country  ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  long  used  subjects, 
like  Latin,  Greek,  and  algebra,  there  is  great  diversity  of  practice 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  subjects,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  the  time- allotments.  The  utmost  diversity  may  be  said  to 
prevail  on  all  these  points  in  secondary  school  programs  as  they 
exist  in  the  United  States  to-day.  It  did  appear,  however,  from 
this  table,  that  nearly  forty  separate  subjects  are  used  in  second- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States,  of  which  about  thirteen  are 
used  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools,  while  twenty- 
seven  separate  subjects  are  used  in  a  large  number  of  secondary 
schools.  This  fact  alone  is  highly  suggestive  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  secondary  school  programs  in  this  country. 

After  this  tabular  statement  had  been  laid  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten,  the  Committee  met  and  decided  to  have  nine  separate 
conferences  on  the  following  subjects : — Latin  ;  Greek  ;  English  ; 
other  modem  languages ;  mathematics ;  physics,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy  as  one  group ;  natural  history  as  another  group,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  botany  and  zoology  ;  history  ;  and  geography, 
the  latter  term  being  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense  to  include 
political  and  physical  geography.  The  Committee  determined 
that  there  should  be  ten  men  in  each  of  these  conferences  ;  that 
they  should  be  taken  from  all  over  the  country  ;  and  that  they 
should  be  chosen  equally  from  colleges  and  schools.  They'  pro- 
ceeded to  select  the  persons  for  each  conference  ;  they  chose  nine- 
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ty  persons  for  the  nine  conferences,  and  then  selected  a  consider- 
able body  of  substitutes — three  or  four  for  each  conference.  Of 
the  ninety  persons  originally  selected,  seventy  served  ;  the  other 
twenty  places  were  filled,  twelve  by  substitutes  chosen  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  other  eight  by  substitutes  chosen  by  a 
sub  committee  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  the  28th  of  December  last  these  nine  conferences  met 
in  nine  different  places,  except  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  confer- 
ences, by  determination  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  met  at  Ann 
Arbor,  though  in  separate  rooms,  and  the  three  scientific  confer- 
ences at  or  near  Chicago,  in  order  that  they  might  hold  a  com- 
bined session  if  they  wished  to.  Of  the  ninety  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  meet  on  the  28th  of  December,  eighty-eight  reported 
for  duty.  Two  did  not  report  and  gave  no  notice  that  they  in- 
tended to  absent  themselves.  The  conferences  sat  for  three  days. 
As  they  were  ultimately  organized,  the  membership  represented 
fairly  colleges  and  schools  ;  it  also  represented  the  variety  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  this  country,  and  the  variety  of  schools. 
They  were  distributed  with  remarkable  evenness  over  the  whole 
area  of  our  country.  This  being  the  case,  I  think  we  should  all 
have  supposed  that  these  conferences  could  not  be  brought  to  any 
agreement ;  or,  rather,  that  they  would  have  presented,  each  on 
its  own  subject,  irreconcilable  diversities  of  opinion.  The  result 
was  just  the  opposite.  Of  the  nine  conferences,  seven  presented 
to  the  Committee  of  Ten  unanimous  reports  ;  that  is,  they  agreed 
on  all  the  points  which  they  desired  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  In  the  other  two  conferences,  there  was 
some  diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  the  minority  report  in  one  confer- 
ence was  signed  by  only  one  member,  and  in  the  other  conference 
there  were  only  two  dissenting  opinions,  and  those  two  did  not 
relate  to  very  important  points.  Therefore,  the  unanimity  of  these 
conferences  is  remarkable,  and  ought  to  carry  great  weight.  As 
Mr.  Tetlow  said,  two  of  the  reports  of  the  conference  which 
should  have  been  received  the  first  of  April  were  greatly  delayed. 
They  were  not  received  until  July,  and  one  of  them,  indeed, 
could  not  be  obtained  in  a  corrected  proof  until  September ;  hence 
the  difiSculty  in  which  I  find  myself  placed  at  this  moment.  I 
can  not  state  to  you  what  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences 
are ;  and  I  can  not  state  to  you  what  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  is  likely  to  be,  because  that  report  has  not  been  agreed  upon. 
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I  can,  however,  call  your  attention  to  several  rather  important 
points  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  through  my  connec- 
tion with  this  inquiry. 

I  may  first  point  out  that  this  is  an  attempt  at  temporary  co- 
operative action  by  schools  and  colleges,  just  as  this  young  asso- 
ciation is  an  attempt  at  permanent  cooperation.  I  believe  that  this 
cooperative  action  is  to  be  very  productive  in  the  future,  and 
that  these  early  attempts  to  secure  cooperation  deserve  hearty 
support  and  commendation.  The  progress  of  education  in  this 
country  is  more  likely  to  be  hastened  by  this  cooperative  action 
among  schools  and  colleges  than  by  any  other  influence. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  the  conferences  : 
let  me  enter  into  a  little  detail  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
agreements.  There  were  four  conferences  on  the  teaching  of 
language,  namely,  the  conferences  on  Latin,  English,  Greek,  and 
modem  languages.  Now,  it  appears  in  the  reports  of  these  con- 
ferences that  essentially  similar  methods  of  teaching  are  recom- 
mended for  all  these  languages.  They  all  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  reading  aloud  the  language  to  be  studied,  of  writing  in 
the  language  to  be  studied,  and  of  not  dissociating  the  writing  of 
any  language  from  translating  the  language  ;  they  all  desire  ac- 
curate and  idiomatic  translation  ;  indeed,  on  all  important  points 
touching  the  mode  of  teaching  a  language,  these  four  conferences, 
so  diverse  in  personality,  so  diverse  in  subject-matter,  neverthe- 
less come  to  common  conclusions.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  three  scientific  conferences.  They  emphasize  the  same 
points  in  method  ;  the  great  superiority,  for  instance,  of  labora- 
tory teaching  over  text-book  teaching,  the  value  of  laboratory 
note-books,  and  the  value  of  laboratory  examinations  in  combi- 
nation with  examinations  on  paper.  There  is  great  consent 
among  the  three  scientific  conferences  as  to  the  true  method  of 
teaching  science,  both  in  the  secondary  and  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

There  is  remarkable  agreement,  also,  among  all  the  conferences 
in  this  respect :  they  all  indicate  in  one  way  or  another,  sometimes 
by  direct  statement,  sometimes  by  implication,  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  teaching  of  every  single  subject  in  a  secondary  school 
should  help  the  teaching  of  every  other  subject.  Thus,  the  sci- 
ence teachers  believe  that  the  careful  use  of  the  laboratory  note 
book,  and  the  practice  of  carefully  describing  in  writing,  or  in  oral 
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speech,  a  scientific  experiment  or  result,  can  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  simple  and  concise  English  style.  The  his- 
tory teachers  believe  that  history  can  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the 
study  of  English,  and  that  it  should  always  be  associated  with  the 
study  of  geography ;  and  the  conference  on  English  distinctly 
asks  that  the  study  of  the  English  language  be  supported  by  the 
contemporaneous  study  of  history  and  geography.  In  many 
ways,  the  conferences  indicated  their  belief  that  support  should 
be  gained  in  the  study  of  every  subject  for  all  the  other  subjects. 
On  another  very  interesting  point  the  conferences  and  the 
Committee  of  Ten  were  unanimous ;  ninety-eight  gentlemen 
actually  working  in  educational  institutions  concurred  on  this 
point, — that  no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  teaching  a  pupil  in  a  secondary  school  because  of  his  des- 
tination. I  must  explain  that  a  little.  The  Committee  of  Ten 
asked  whether  the  conferences  would  recommend  that  their  re- 
spective subjects  be  taught  differently  to  young  people  who  were 
going  to  college,  or  were  going  to  a  scientific  school,  or  were  not 
going  to  either.  The  unanimous  answer  was  that  they  should  all 
be  taught  alike.  Of  course,  they  did  not  mean  that  every  pupil 
should  pursue  the  same  subject  to  the  same  extent  through  the 
same  number  of  years  :  what  they  meant  was,  that,  if  a  pupil  is 
to  study  Latin,  he  should  study  it  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent,  during  all  the  time  he  studies  it,  whether  he  is 
going  to  college,  or  to  a  scientific  school,  or  to  neither  ;  if  he  is 
to  study  algebra,  he  should  study  it,  so  long  as  he  studies  it,  in 
the  same  manner,  no  matter  what  his  known  or  conjectured 
destination.  I  say  that  all  these  ninety-eight  experts  agreed  on 
this  proposition.  You  perceive  the  scope  of  that  single  princi- 
ple. It  is  the  practice,  the  very  general  practice,  both  in  our 
high  schools  and  in  our  academies  to  arrange  courses,  running 
three,  four,  five  or  even  six  years,  differently  made  up  for  pupils 
of  different  destinations,  the  destination  of  the  pupil  at  the  start 
being  too  often  guessed  at  or  imagined.  The  principle  on  which 
the  conferences  agreed  is  not  consistent  with  that  method.  Thus, 
if  Latin  is  taught  in  the  first  year  of  an  academy  five  times 
a  week,  every  pupil  in  that  academy  who  studies  Latin  at  all 
in  his  first  year,  should  take  Latin  five  times  a  week ;  in  the 
second  year,  every  pupil  that  studies  Latin  at  all  should  take 
Latin  five  times  a  week  ;  and  so  on  through  the  academy,  every 
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pupil  that  studies  Latin  at  all  in  any  year  should  be  treated  just 
like  every  other  pupil.  Now,  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  many  of 
our  secondary  schools.  Double  courses,  so  to  speak,  are  pro- 
vided ;  for  those  who  are  going  to  college,  Latin  courses  four  or 
five  times  a  week  ;  for  those  who  are  not  going  to  college,  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  The  rates  of  progress  in  these  two  classes 
are  different ;  the  instruction  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  duplicated, 
and,  therefore,  paid  for  twice  ;  or,  perhaps, .  not  twice,  but  more 
than  once.  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  great 
importance  of  this  principle  laid  down  by  the  conferences  ;  but  I 
think  it  will  commend  itself  to  you  as  fundamental.  It  would 
work  a  considerable  change  in  the  ordinary  program  of  American 
high  schools.  Doubts  will,  perhaps,  arise  in  your  minds  as  to 
the  possibility  of  adopting  this  principle  throughout ;  but  I  now 
wish  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proposition  that  these 
ninety-eight  experts,  coming  as  they  did  from  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  from  very  diverse  schools  and  colleges,  agreed  that  the 
right  principle  was  to  treat  all  pupils  alike,  so  long  as  they  studied 
any  particular  subject,  no  matter  what  their  known  or  conjectured 
destination. 

There  was  another  point  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferences  closely  resembled  each  other  ;  they  all  seemed  to  wish 
to  get  their  subjects  studied  earlier  than  now.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  Greek.  The  Greek  conference  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
they  could  get  their  subject  back  any  farther.  Every  other  con- 
ference made  claims,  or  suggestions,  or  positive  recommendations 
concerning  putting  their  subject  back  into  the  elementary  schools. 
Therefore,  although  the  primary  object  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education  was  to  get  a  research  made  into  secondary  schools, — 
their  methods,  programs  and  so  forth. — ^the  conference  reports,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  deal  considerably  with  the  programs  of  schools 
below  the  high  schools  and  academies.  Some  of  them  frankly 
state  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  their  subjects 
in  the  secondary  schools  until  the  study  of  the  subjects  is  im- 
proved in  the  schools  below  the  high  schools  and  academies  ;  and 
they,  therefore,  offer  prescriptions  for  the  grammar  schools, 
and  even  for  the  primary  schools.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
suggestions  made  by  the  conferences  relate  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  next  general  comment  which  I  feel  free  to  make  on  the 
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reports  of  these  conferences  is  that  the  new  subjects  all  want  to 
get  upon  perfect  equality  with  the  old.  By  new  subjects,  I  mean 
English,  the  modern  languages,  chemistry  and  physics,  natural 
history  and  history.  Mathematics  and  geography  are,  of  course, 
old  subjects,  but  even  in  regard  to  these  the  conferences  make  im- 
portant suggestions  for  change.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  be  asked  which 
report  was  the  most  revolutionary,  I  should  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  report  on  geography  was  the  most  revolutionary,  al- 
though geography  is  one  of  the  oldest  subjects  in  our  grammar 
and  secondary  schools.  The  new  subjects  wish  to  get  upon  a  per- 
fect equality  with  the  old  ;  they  believe  that  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation demand  this  equality.  The  advocates  of  the  new  subjects 
show  how  they  may  be  made  equal  in  dignity  and  difficulty  to  the 
old  subjects,  and  therefore,  as  they  believe,  equal  in  training  power. 
They  also  believe  that  they  may  be  made  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  interest,  or  power  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  pupils. 
On  this  account,  some  of  the  conferences*  reports  on  the  new  sub- 
jects are  long, — as,  for  instance,  the  report  on  history.  That 
conference  felt  called  upon  to  show  how  an  eight  years* 
course  of  instruction  in  history  could  be  made  interesting, 
serious,  dignified  and  hard,  and,  therefore,  fit  to  command 
respect  and  to  give  competent  training.  They  recognized, 
of  course,  that  the  present  position  of  history  in  the  schools 
answers  to  none  of  these  aspirations.  We  all  of  us  know  of 
schools,  excellent  in  other  respects,  in  which  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory is  relegated  to  the  few  weeks  previous  to  some  critical  ex- 
amination, when,  perhaps,  a  brief  cram  is  provided  for.  Now, 
what  a  change  is  proposed,  when  expert  teachers  of  history 
suggest  that  the  study  of  history  be  made  equal  in  serious- 
ness and  in  length  of  time-allotment  to  the  study  of  Latin 
or  mathematics  !  And  yet  that  suggestion  illustrates  just  what 
is  proposed  by  these  conferences ;  they  all  wish  to  make  each 
their  own  subject  equal  in  dignity,  importance,  and  seriousness 
to  that  subject  which  has  the  greatest  dignity,  importance  and 
length  of  time-allotment  in  the  schools  as  they  now  exist.  They 
seek,  in  short,  the  equality  of  subjects,  an  equality  never  recog- 
nized in  secondary  school  programs  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
English  programs ;  never  fully  recognized  in  the  German ;  and 
more  completely  realized  in  the  French  programs  than  in  any  other. 
You  will  observe  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  asking  for  the 
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equality  of  all  the  subjects,  and  asking  that  all  subjects  receive 
equal  attention  in  a  given  school  or  from  a  given  pupil.  Those 
are  two  entirely  distinct  things.  It  would  be  possible  to  make 
all  subjects  equal,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  described,  and  yet 
the  pupils  in  a  given  school  might  not  devote  equal  attention  to 
all  subjects  by  any  means.  I  shall  touch  upon  this  point  again  a 
little  later.  In  consequence  of  this  desire  for  the  equality  of  all 
the  subjects,  the  conferences  demand,  as  a  nile,  about  equal  time- 
allotments  for  their  subjects  ;  although  I  may  say  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  scientific  conferences  on  this  point  are  distinctly  mod- 
erate. Nevertheless,  they  are  all  anxious  about  the  time-allotment, 
and  this  equality  of  time  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  equality  among  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools. 
If  Latin,  for  example,  is  taught  five  times  a  week  for  four  years, 
it  may  be  made  a  very  valuable  element  in  the  training  of  the 
pupil  that  pursues  it  to  that  extent.  If  the  same  pupil  studies 
history  twice  a  week  for  one  year,  history  can  not  be  made  for 
that  pupil  to  compare  in  educational  value  with  the  Latin  which  he 
studies  five  times  a  week  for  four  years.  An  approximate  equality 
of  time-allotment  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  the  equal- 
ity of  subjects  which  the  conferences  have  sought.  You  must 
not  think,  therefore,  of  time-allotment  in  the  school  programs  as 
an  unimportant,  or  even  as  a  mechanical  matter.  No  compre- 
hensive policy  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  different  subjects  can 
be  properly  carried  out  without  careful  attention  to  the  subject  of 
time-allotment. 

Now,  here  were  nine  conferences,  all  very  desirous  to  get  each  its 
own  subject  put  on  a  perfect  equality  with  all  other  subjects  ;  and  in 
these  nine  conferences  there  were  represented  about  fourteen  princi- 
pal subjects  which  in  school  programs  we  should  call  separate  ;  for 
you  will  observe  that  some  of  the  titles  of  the  conferences  included 
more  than  one  subject,  as,  for  instance,  botany  and  zoology  under 
the  title  of  natural  history.  This  number  of  subjects  is  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  subjects  now  actually  used  in  American 
secondary  school  programs  ;  but  if  these  fourteen  subjects  are  to 
be  put  on  an  equality  in  time-allotment,  what  a  large  sum  total 
of  time  will  be  called  for  !  There  are,  however,  some  limitations 
on  this  demand.  For  example,  the  mathematical  conference  wants 
to  get  mathematics  placed  on  an  equality  with  Latin  ;  but  they 
have  three  important  subjects  under  the  head  of  mathematics, — 
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arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry,  beside  trigonometry  ;  and  they 
do  not  claim  for  each  one  of  these  an  equality  with  Latin  ;  they 
only  claim  for  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra,  taken  together, 
an  equality  with  Latin.  I  was  rather  surprised,  therefore,  on 
adding  up  all  the  claims  for  time  on  the  secondary  school 
program,  which  resulted  from  the  combined  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conferences,  to  find  that  the  total  amount  was  by  no 
means  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  for  any  single  pupil ;  it  was  not  out  of  the  question  for 
many  schools,  even  if  their  resources  now  in  hand  could  not  be  in- 
creased. Thus,  this  sum  total,  regarded  as  so  many  weekly  hours 
orperiods  of  teaching,  is  exceeded  in  a  good  many  secondary  schools 
of  our  country  already.  Take,  for  instance,  an  urban  high  school 
which  maintains  five,  six.  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  distinct  four- 
years*  courses,  there  being  considerable  diversities  between  these 
courses ;  I  know  several  schools  of  that  sort  where  the  sum 
total  of  the  hours  of  teaching  per  week  decidedly  exceeds 
the  sum  total  of  hours  of  teaching  per  week  called  for  by 
the  nine  conferences,  all  seeking  approximately  equal  time- 
allotments,  each  for  its  own  subject.  Moreover,  there  are 
endowed  academies  in  this  country  which  already  provide 
as  many,  or  nearly  as  many,  hours  of  teaching  per  week  as 
are  called  for  by  the  nine  conferences,  each  to  get  all  it  asks. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  school  resources  go,  there  are  some  secondary 
schools  in  this  country  which  already  have  resources  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  conferences.  In  other  words,  they  would 
not  have  to  ask  their  trustees,  or  committees,  for  additional  teach- 
ing force  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  conferences.  This, 
I  confess,  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me,  and  a  welcome  surprise. 
It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that  these  many-course  programs  are  not  truly 
economical.  If  the  practice  recommended  by  the  conference  were 
carried  out,  there  would  result  some  saving  of  teaching  force ; 
because  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  provide  two  or  three 
diflFerent  courses  of  Latin,  for  example,  or  algebra,  or  natural  his- 
tory, to  be  carried  on  at  diflFerent  rates  through  the  same  year  in 
the  same  school.  That  statement,  however,  ought  to  be  qualified 
by  the  admission  that  there  is  an  economy  in  the  present  dupli- 
cate courses  in  some  secondary  schools,  if  inferior  teachers  can  be 
employed  for  the  shorter  courses ;  but  that  economy  is  eflFected 
only  through  the  employment  of  inferior  teachers  for  the  in- 
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ferior  courses.  The  truly  economical  way,  in  a  secondary  school, 
as  in  a  college,  is  to  teach  each  subject  according  to  the  one  best 
method,  and  to  require  all  pupils  who  pursue  it  in  one  and  the 
same  year, — the  same  year-class,  I  mean,  or  class-year, — to  pur- 
sue it  in  just  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent.  That  is 
the  true  economy,  whether  in  school  or  college. 

I  now  come  to  another  aspect  of  this  sum  total  of  teaching 
hours  demanded  by  all  the  conferences  taken  together,  each  seek- 
ing the  equality  of  all  subjects.  Although  this  demand  is  not 
too  great  for  the  resources  of  many  schools  existing  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  clearly  too  great  for  the  powers  of  any  single  pupil.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  the  number  of  weekly  school  periods  demanded 
by  all  the  conferences  in  a  four-years'  secondary  school  course  va- 
ried from  about  twenty-five  weekly  periods  in  the  first  year  to  about 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  periods  in  the  last  two  years.  Now, 
even  twenty-five  weekly  periods  are  too  many  for  any  single 
pupil ;  and,  of  course,  thirty-eight  weekly  periods  are  impossible. 
What  is  the  inevitable  result  ?  The  inevitable  result  is  the  selec- 
tion of  studies  for  the  individual  pupil,  or  for  the  individual 
school, — a  selection  of  studies  is  the  inevitable  result  of  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences.  Of 
course  there  is  much  selection  of  studies  now  in  high  schools 
and  academies  ;  but  the  school  generally  makes  the  selection  by 
establishing  diflferent  four-years*  courses  for  pupils  of  different 
destinations.  The  selection  necessary  in  the  programs  of  the 
conferences  might  be  made  either  by  courses  running  through 
three  or  four  years,  or  by  subject  in  each  year.  A  school 
would  say,  '*We  will  teach  such  and  such  subjects  and  no 
others  '* ;  or,  a  school  which  could  afford  to  teach  all  the  subjects 
—and  there  would  be  many  that  could  afford  to  teach  well  all  the 
subjects  recommended  by  the  conferences, — would  say,  **  We  will 
indicate  a  course  or  group  of  studies  for  each  pupil,**  or,  ** We  will 
permit  the  pupil,  under  advice  of  teachers  and  parents,  to  select 
a  group  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  year.  *  *  However  the  selec- 
tion were  made,  whether  by  the  school  or  by  the  pupil,  it  is  clear 
that  selection  of  studies  would  be  essential,  simply  because  the 
total  amount  of  instruction  provided  under  the  recommendations 
of  the  conferences  would  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

Imagine,  then,  that  a  program  or  schedule  were  written  down, 
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in  which  the  periods  desired  by  each  conference  for  each  subject 
in  each  year  of  a  four-years*  course  appeared.     The  sum  total 
would  be  too  much  for  a  pupil ;  hence  it  would  be  by  no  means 
necessary  that  every  school  should  teach  all  these  subjects.     Any 
school  principal,  or  any  superintendent  of  a  system  of  schools,  could, 
however,  from  this  schedule  prepare  his  own  program  by  making 
his  own  group  or  groups  from  the  schedule.      If  he  followed  the 
schedule,  he  would  teacli  all  the  subjects  that  he  did  teach  for 
the  time  proposed  by  the  conferences,  and  with  the  choice  of  the 
topics,  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  method  proposed  by  the  confer- 
ences.    So  far  as  the  mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  went,  there- 
fore, there  might  arise  in  this  way  uniformity  of  method  all  over 
the  United  States.     It  would  be  possible  that  uniformity  in  this 
sense  should  come  about  all  over  the  United  States,  although  the 
programs  made  for  particular  schools,  or  separate  communities, 
should  vary.     The  boy  who  studied  algebra,  for  example,  in  San 
Francisco,  would  study  it  as  long,  would  cover  as  many  subjects 
in  algebra,  and  would  be  instructed  in  about  the  same  way,  as 
would  a  boy  in  Boston  who  studied  the  same  subject.     The  same 
would  be  true  of  every  other  subject  in  the  list, — of  Latin,  Greek, 
geometry,  or  botany.     There  has  been  great  desire  on  the  part 
of  secondary  school  teachers  and  college  men  in  this  country  for 
uniformity.     Close  connection  between  secondary  schools  on  the 
one  hand,  and  colleges,  universities,  and  scientific  schools  on  the 
other,  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  uniformity  of  program  could 
be  attained.     Moreover,  the  frequent  transfers  of  pupils  from  one 
city  to  another,  from  country  to  city,  and  from  city  to  country 
would  be  made  with  less  loss.     But,  in  the  very  various  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  the  widely  scattered  communities  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  one  single  uniform  pro- 
gram in  secondary  schools.     I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable.    But  it  is  possible  to  hope  for,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  desira- 
ble to  procure,  all  over  the  country,  uniformity  of  teaching  by 
subject. 

Here,  then,  are  certain  main  points  which  might  be  covered  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  might  be  possible  to 
recommend,  in  the  light  of  the  conference  reports,  first,  a  wise 
selection  of  subjects,  and  a  reduction  of  the  present  number  of 
subjects;  next  it  might  be  possible  to  describe  the  desirable 
method  of  treating  each  subject,  so  that  each  subject  should  be 
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taught  in  what  experts  declare  to  be  the  best  method.  Again, 
we  might  realize  the  recommendation  of  approximate  equality  of 
time-allotment  for  each  subject.  From  these  combined  recom- 
mendations there  might  result  a  flexible  and  comprehensive 
schedule  of  studies,  which  would  serve  as  a  source  of  various 
programs  applicable  under  the  various  conditions  of  rural  and 
urban  populations  in  the  various  States  of  our  Union. 

I  turn  now  to  another  subject  of  investigation  which  was  set 
before  the  Committee  of  Ten,  namely,  the  subject  of  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  higher  institutions, — to  scientific  schools  and 
colleges.  Is  there  any  hope,  as  the  result  of  this  investigation, 
that  the  connection  between  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges 
and  scientific  schools  can  be  made  straighter  and  closer?  I  think 
you  may  see  that  there  is  at  least  a  clue  to  a  method  by  which 
the  association  of  these  two  distinct  sets  of  educational  institu- 
tions may  be  made  closer.  The  colleges  now  generally, — per- 
haps I  should  not  say  generally,  because  the  practice  to  which  I 
refer  is  commoner  in  the  west  than  in  the  east, — yet,  at  least, 
a  majority  of  our  colleges  and  scientific  schools  have  several 
gates  of  admission,  and  the  gates  have  gradually  diminishing 
heights.  He  who  jumps  over  the  highest  gate  may  be  a  candi- 
date for  A.B.  ;  he  who  clears  the  next,  may  be  a  candidate  for 
Ph.B,  or  S.B. ;  the  candidate  who  goes  over  the  third  gate  may 
obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  I^etters ;  and  there  are  often 
several  lower  gates;  but  we  generally  come,  as  a  last  degree, 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science.  Now,  this  is  a 
well  recognized  method  in  a  large  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country.  Unfortunately  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  scientific  schools  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
technological  institutions,  and  the  agricultural  schools,  have 
always  been  much  lower  than  to  the  so-called  classical  colleges  ; 
and  are  very  much  lower  to-day.  And  yet  there  is  no  diflFerence 
of  age,  or  very  little  difference  of  age,  between  the  students 
who  go  into  the  classical  colleges  and  those  who  go  into 
the  scientific  schools  ;  indeed,  the  average  age  of  the  students 
admitted  into  the  scientific  departments  is  actually  higher 
in  many  institutions  than  the  age  of  the  students  admitted  into 
the  classical  departments.  This  diversity  of  admission  re- 
quirement is  an  immense  misfortune  in  American  education. 
It  is  a  diversity  of  requirement  which  embraces  the  selection  of 
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subjects,  the  scope  of  each  subject,  the  method  of  teaching  each 
subject,  and  the  method  of  testing  attainments  in  the  several 
subjects. 

We  have  in  this  country  another  evil  of  very  serious  character, 
namely,  that  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  wide  open  to  anybody  walking  into  them  from  the  street, 
without  passing  any  admission  examination  whatever,  or  sub- 
mitting to  any  inquiry  into  previous  academic  training.  This  is  the 
deplorable  fact  with  regard  to  a  great  majority  of  these  professional 
schools  in  the  United  States.  At  this  moment,  there  are  a  few 
institutions  which  maintain  examinations  for  admission  to  their 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  ;  but  these  examinations  are  of  low 
grade.  Take  Harvard  University  as  an  example  :  its  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  law  school  and  the  medical  school  will 
not  compare  for  a  moment  in  difiSculty,  or  in  the  time  required  to 
prepare  for  them,  with  the  examination  for  admission  to  Harvard 
college.  Yet,  the  men  that  go  into  these  professional  schools  are 
generally  three  or  four  years  older  than  the  men  who  go  into  col- 
lege. Now,  this  is  a  prodigious  evil  in  our  country,  and  greatly 
affects  the  resort  to  secondary  schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  resort  to  secondary  schools  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, if  parents  and  children  knew  that  nobody  could  get  into 
an  American  professional  school  unless  he  had  been  through  a 
good  course  in  a  high-school  or  academy.  At  present  the  candi- 
date knows  just  the  reverse, — that  he  can  get  into  a  professional 
school  in  most  places  without  ever  having  been  to  school  at  all. 
This  is  the  condition  which  we  have  to  confront ; — three  grades 
of  attainment  are  required  for  the  three  different  classes  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  higher  education  ;  the  colleges  have  the  best 
grade,  the  scientific  schools  the  next  best,  and  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  the  lowest.  Now,  whither  can  we  look  for  im- 
provement in  regard  to  these  various  requirements  ?  Do  the  con- 
ference reports  give  us  any  hope  in  that  direction  ?  Yes,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  ;  no,  unless 
they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  their  interest  to  cooperate  with  the 
secondary  schools.  Imagine  the  nine  principal  subjects,  repre- 
sented in  these  nine  conferences,  actually  put  on  an  equality  with 
each  other  in  seriousness,  dignity  and  disciplinary  value  ;  and 
imagine  a  great  variety  of  four-years'  courses  all  made  up  from 
the  schedule  of  the  combined  conference  recommendations,  and 
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carried  out  in  hundreds  of  high-schools  and  academies.  Should 
it  make  any  difference  to  a  college  whether  a  given  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  college  had  studied  this  set  of  four  or  five  sub- 
jects recommended  by  the  conferences  for  a  four  years*  course,  or 
that  set  of  four  or  five  subjects,  both  sets  being  taught  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  conferences  ?  Should  it  make  any 
difference  whether  the  candidate  for  admission  presented, — 
to  state  the  case  in  an  extreme  way — Latin,  Greek,  English, 
French,  and  German  ;  or  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  history  ?  Clearly,  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conferences  had  been  effectively  carried  out, 
the  education  received  by  the  youth  who  had  taken  the 
first  group  should  be  just  as  good  as  that  of  the  youth  who 
had  taken  the  second  group.  One  should  be  as  good  as  the  other  ; 
otherwise,  real  equality  would  not  have  been  attained.  Now, 
I  know  this  looks  to  us  in  a  high  degree  chimerical  at  first  sight. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  subject  of  history  should  be  made  equal  in 
training  value  to  Latin  ?  That  does  not  look  possible  to  most  of 
us  who  studied  Latin  a  good  deal  and  history  very  little.  Never- 
theless, I  firmly  believe  that  the  conferences  will  succeed  in 
showing  how  that  equality  of  training  value  can  be  secured  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  believe  that  the  conferences  are  going  to  help  second- 
ary schools  to  offer  to  colleges,  scientific  schools  and  professional 
schools  candidates  for  admission  with  preliminary  trainings  of 
equal  value,  though  obtained  on  different  sets  of  subjects.  I  need 
not  say  that  we  are  not  in  sight  of  such  a  condition  of  things 
now.  Most  of  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  kind  of  sub- 
stitute which  is  now  offered  to  a  boy  in  a  high  school  for  the 
classical  course  which  consists  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics, 
with  a  little  history  and  possibly  the  elements  of  a  modem 
language.  The  substitute  now  offered  ordinarily  consists  of 
English,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  botany,  zoology, 
astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  political  economy,  ethics,  and 
perhaps  the  elements  of  one  or  two  modem  languages  ; — an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  scraps  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  instead 
of  a  limited  number  of  substantial  subjects  each  treated  with 
some  thoroughness.  Our  adverse  opinion  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  making  subjects  equal  for  training  value  is  really 
founded  on  our  own  convictions  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
old-fashioned,  solid  classical  program  in  the  academy,  and  the 
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high  school,  to  the  scrappy,  ineflFective  programs  which  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  classical  program  in  the  inferior  courses  of  our 
high-schools  and  academies.  I  use  the  word  inferior  deliberately, 
feeling  sure  that  you  will  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that,  as  now 
constituted,  these  substitutes  are  inferior.  It  is  one  object  of  the 
conferences  to  show  the  way  to  make  the  so-called  English,  or 
modem,  side  of  our  high  schools  and  academies  just  as  firm,  sub- 
stantial, and  valuable  as  the  classical  side.  We  shall  never  attain 
to  an  equality  of  subjects  until  the  English  or  modem  course  in 
secondary  schools  has  been  made  as  solid  as  the  classical.  No  ele- 
mentary, superficial,  and  hasty  treatment  of  a  long  series  of  subjects 
can  possibly  commend  itself  to  the  educated  community  as  likely 
to  produce  the  good  effects  of  the  consecutive,  thorough  and 
prolonged  treatment  of  a  smaller  group.  We  shall  never  know, 
for  example,  whether  Latin  and  history  are  equally  well  adapted 
to  secure  the  suitable  development  of  the  human  mind,  until  we 
have  given  history  the  same  chance  that  we  have  given  I^atin. 
I  look  forward,  therefore,  with  some  hope  to  the  reports  of  the 
conferences,  as  showing  the  way  to  attain  an  approximate  equality 
of  training  value  for  different  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  and 
hence  some  serious  modifications  of  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  colleges,  scientific  schools  and  professional  schools,  where- 
by the  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions  shall  become 
closer  and  more  effectual.  The  closer  union  of  the  higher 
with  the  secondary  education  is  an  object,  I  need  not  say,  of  the 
highest  national  importance.  The  closest  connection  will  be 
established  by  making  requirements  for  admission  to  the  higher 
institutions  match  requirements  for  graduation  at  the  lower,  no 
matter  in  what  group  of  subjects. 

I  have  already  spoken  unreasonably  long  ;  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  so  doing,  and  stop  here.  But,  if  any  gentlemen  present  are 
disposed  to  ask  a  few  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chair.  Will  anyone  avail  himself  of  the  invitation  of 
President  Eliot  as  given  ? 

Mr.  Wii*i/iAM  F.  Bradbury.  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  hearing  the  President,  but  there  is  one  question  that  oc- 
curs to  me  that  I  should  like  to  ask.  The  President  has  said 
that  one  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  in  one  subject  as  in 
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another,  and  that  a  boy  in  San  Francisco  should  be  taught  in  the 
same  way  as  a  boy  in  the  east ;  and  I  wondered  whether  he  used 
the  word  **  boy"  in  a  generic  sense.  We  know  that  there  is  one 
of  the  amendments  of  the  constitution  which  says  no  distinction 
shall  be  made  on  account  of  age,  sex,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  Having  under  my  charge  one  hundred  and  twenty 
young  ladies,  all,  I  suppose,  with  their  eyes  upon  some  univer- 
sity, it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  whether  in  these  conferences  the 
question  of  sex  was  considered  ;  whether  it  was  considered  thai 
a  girl  should  be  taught  geometry  in  the  same  way  as  a  boy,  or 
whether  a  girl  should  be  taught  geometry  at  all  or  not ;  or 
whether  a  girl  should  be  taught  algebra  the  same  as  a  boy. 

President  Eliot.  I  used  **  boy"  in  what  Mr.  Bradbury  calls 
a  generic  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Conferences  make  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  boys  and  girls  in  their  recommenda- 
tions. They  treat  of  the  selection  of  subjects,  the  scope  of  the 
subjects  and  the  time-allotment ;  and  they  emphatically  believe 
that  the  destination  of  the  pupil  should  not  affect  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  any  subject  for  that  pupil.  It  might  affect  the 
number  of  years  that  a  given  pupil  studied  a  given  subject ;  but 
while  any  pupil  is  studying  any  given  subject  he  should  be 
treated  like  all  the  rest. 

I  hope  I  did  not  say  that  all  subjects  were  to  be  taught  in  the 
same  way  ;  that,  of  course,  would  be  incorrect.  The  several 
conferences  describe  the  several  ways  in  which  they  believe  their 
respective  subjects  should  be  taught.  The  language  conferences 
agree  very  well  as  to  the  best  mode  of  teaching  languages  ;  the 
scientific  conferences  agree  very  well  as  to  the  best  mode  of  teach- 
ing sciences  ;  but  the  way  in  which  a  language  is  to  be  taught  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  way  in  which  a  science  is  to  be 
taught. 

The  question  of  Mr.  Bradbury  is  a  natural  one  ;  but  the  con- 
ferences pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  question  of  sex,  and 
leave  one  to  infer  that  they  did  not  think  that  any  discrimina- 
tions, as  regards  relation  of  subject,  scope  of  subject,  method  of 
teaching  or  time-allotment,  were  necessary  as  between  the  sexes. 

At  the  close  of  this  brief  discussion  an  adjournment  was  made 
to  another  room  for  social  intercourse.     Here  the  members  of  the 
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Association  were  entertained  by  music  from  the  Yale  Glee  Club 
and  Banjo  Club,  and  through  the  hospitality  of  the  University 
were  served  with  refreshments.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great 
enjoyment  to  the  large  number  present. 


Saturday,  October  14,  1893. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9:15  a. 
m.,  and  held  a  session  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported,  through  the  Secretary, 
nominating  for  membership  a  list  of  fifty-six  persons.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  these  were  constituted  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   Their  names  are  here  given  : 

Edward  H.  Atherton,  Master  in  Girls*  Latin  School,  Boston  ; 
James  A.  Beatley,  Junior  Master  in  English  High  School,  Bos- 
ton ;  Malcom  Booth,  Teacher  in  High  School,  New  Haven  ; 
Homer  W.  Brainard,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Hartford  ;  Le- 
Baron  R.  Briggs,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  George  E.  Browne,  of  Browne  and  Nichols's  School,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Ellen  S.  Burrell,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Wellesley  College  ;  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  English  at  Yale  ; 
Rest  F.  Curtis,  Associate  Principal  of  Chauncey-Hall  School, 
Boston  ;  S.  Warren  Davis,  Master  in  High  School,  Newton  ; 
John  B.  Diman,  Assistant  in  University  Grammar  School,  Provi- 
dence ;  George  T.  Dippold,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  lan- 
guages at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  ;  Amos 
E.  Dolbear,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  Tufts  College  ; 
William  A.  Francis,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  ;  Simeon  T.  Frost,  Principal  of  High  School,  Meriden  ; 
Charles  H.  Grandgent,  Director  of  Modem  I^anguage  Instruction 
in  Public  Schools  of  Boston ;  Frank  P.  Graves,  Professor  of 
Classical  Philology,  Tufts  College  ;  William  B.  Graves,  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Science,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover ;  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor,  Professor  of  French  in  Amherst  College  and  of  His- 
tory in  Smith  College  ;  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  Harvard  University  ;  Belle 
Hawes,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  Wellesley  College  ;  Ralph  Hoff- 
man, Teacher  in  Browne  and  Nichols's  School,  Cambridge ;  Mal- 
vina  A.  Howe,  Teacher  of  French  in  High  School,  Hartford ; 
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Julia  J.  Irvine,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Wellesley  College  ;  Martin 
E.  Jensen,  Instructor  in  Science  at  Norwich  Free  Academy  ; 
Henry  I^efavour,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Williams  College ; 
James  I.  Manatt,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  History  in 
Brown  University  ;  Frank  E.  Mellen,  Teacher  in  Classical  High 
School,  Worcester  ;  Walter  R.  Marsh,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy ;  Arthur  Marvin,  Instructor  in 
English  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven  ;  William 
Orr,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Science  in  High  School,  Springfield; 
Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  Secretary  of  Wellesley  College  ;  Horatio 
M.  Reynolds,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  University  ;  Theodore 
W.  Richards,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University ; 
Henry  B.  Richardson,  Professor  of  German  in  Amherst  College  ; 
Edward  R.  Ruggles,  Professor  of  German  in  Dartmouth  College  ; 
Wallace  C.  Sabine,  Instructor  in  Physics  in  Harvard  University  ; 
Daniel  S.  Sanford,  Head  Master  of  High  School,  Brookline ; 
Lorenzo  Sears,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in 
Brown  University ;  A.  P.  Somes,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Killingly ;  Edwin  A.  Start,  Instructor  in  History  in  Tufts  Col- 
lege ;  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College  ; 
Rev.  James  Stoddard,  Principal  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  of 
Connecticut,  Cheshire ;  William  Abbott  Stone,  Instructor  in 
Physics,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  ;  George  L.  Stowell,  Principal 
of  Private  School,  Lexington  ;  Augustus  T.  Swift,  Master  of 
Modem  Languages  in  Hotchkiss  School ;  Horace  D.  Taft,  Head 
Master  of  Mr.  Tail's  School,  Watertown,  Conn.  ;  William  J. 
Tucker,  President  of  Dartmouth  College;  Edith  S.  Tufts, 
Teacher  of  Greek  in  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley  ;  Samuel  E.  Turner, 
Teacher  of  Greek  in  Private  School,  Cambridge ;  Harry  W. 
Tyler,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  ;  Henry  M.  Tyler,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Smith  Col- 
lege ;  Mary  A.  Willcox,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Wellesley  Col- 
lege ;  George  G.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  Brown  University  ;  Alice  M.  Wing,  Teacher  of  Latin  in  High 
School,  Spring^eld ;  Charles  H.  Zimmerman,  Teacher  of  Classics 
in  High  School,  New  Haven. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  the  Cambridge 
English  High  School,  reported  that  the  membership  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meeting  had  included  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  persons,  of  whom  ninety-two  were  from  the  colleges  and 
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ninety-seven  from  the  schools.  By  the  election  of  new  members 
the  present  membership  becomes  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  in- 
cluding one  hundred  and  seventeen  representatives  of  the  colleges 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  representatives  of  the  schools. 
Of  the  latter,  seventy-six  represent  private  or  endowed  institutions 
and  fifty-two  represent  public  high  schools. 

The  same  speaker,  as  Treasurer,  presented  the  following  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  was  accepted : 

RBC9IPTS. 

Balance,  Oct.  15,  1892, I  63  80 

Assessments  collected : 

1890-1,  (i) I    I  50 

1891-2,  {15) 22  50 

1892-3,  (168) 252  00 

1893-4.  (3) 4  50       280  50 

I344  30 

PAYMENTS. 

Printing, I  83  61 

Postage,  Stationery,  Expressage  and  Telegrams,  ....  41  94 

Caterer  (1892), 63  75 

Janitor  (1892), 5  00      I194  30 

Balance  Oct  13,  1893, I150  co 

Assessments  Due : 

1891-2,  (5) I  7  50 

1892-3.  (17) 25  50      I  33  00 

Assets, f  183  00 

This  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  meeting. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  by  its  chairman,  President  Dwight, 
of  Yale  University,  reported,  nominating  a  list  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Their  report  was  received,  and  the  officers 
named  were  unanimously  elected,  as  follows  : 

President,  John  Tetlow. 

Vice-Presidents,  L.  Clark  Seelye  and  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  Helen  A.  Shafer, 
Horace  M.  Willard,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Elmer  H.  Capen,  Francis 
A.  Waterhouse. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of 
Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury  of  the  Cambridge  I^tin 
School,  presented  the  following  report  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  CONFER  WITH  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  COI<I<EGES  IN  NEW    ENGLAND   ON  ADMISSION 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  in  accordance  with  an 
invitation  they  met  the  commission  in  Boston,  April  28,  last. 

By  previous  arrangement  each  member  of  the  committee  had 
'  prepared  a  paper  on  an  assigned  topic  with  special  reference  to 
what  was  considered  the  only  function  of  your  committee,  viz,  : 
**  the  consideration  of  uniform  requirements.** 

•Mr.  Peck,  of  Providence,  presented  the  subject  of  English  with 
special  reference  to  the  lack  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Yale 
in  the  requirements  recommended  by  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
New  England. 

Mr.  Collar,  of  Boston,  read  a  very  elaborate  paper  containing 
a  **  Syllabus  for  the  teaching  of  Latin." 

Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge,  showed  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  requirements  in  Greek,  and  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  at- 
titude of  Wellesley  in  not  admitting  without  additional  examina- 
tion those  who  had  passed  **The  Womens*  Examinations,'* 
which  every  strong  New  England  college  accepts  without  ques- 
tion. Attention  was  also  called  to  the  elaborate  statement  re- 
quired in  the  certification  of  a  candidate  to  Wellesley  ;  a  state- 
ment which  if  truthfully  and  completely  answered  would  take  for 
each  candidate,  not  less  than  two  hours — more  likely  more — of 
investigation  ^mong  the  teachers  and  past  records  of  the  school, 
and  in  many  cases  could  not  be  answered.  If  one  had  a  class  of 
twenty  to  certify  it  would  take  him  more  than  forty  hours  to  pre- 
pare the  certificate — or  more  than  eight  full  school  sessions  ; 
rather  an  expensive  piece  of  work  if  a  teacher's  time  is  to  be 
counted  as  worth  anything. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conference  attention  was  called  to  the 
vote  of  this  Association  at  its  preceding  meeting,  viz.  : 

I.  That  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Ad- 
mission Examinations  be  authorized  by  the  Associated  Colleges 
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to  arrange  for  at  least  one  conference  annually  with  the  Commit- 
tee to  Confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
of  this  Association. 

It  was  answered  to  this  by  the  Commission — ^that  they  already 
had  this  authority. 

2.  That  the  function  of  the  Commission,  instead  of  being  limited 
as  at  present  to  the  consideration  of  uniform  requirements,  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  the  whole  subject  ofrequirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college  and  methods  of  examining. 

In  relation  to  this  second  proposition  it  was  suggested  by  your 
committee  that  if  there  was  any  objection  to  the  phraseology  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Commission,  your  committee — so 
far  as  they  have  the  power — ^would  accept  any  suggestion  of 
change. 

3.  That  the  Commission  be  authorized  to  propose  questions  for 
discussion  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association. 

In  relation  to  this  it  was  stated  that  Harvard  already  approves. 

Since  this  conference  the  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  : 

9  Lloyd  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  ii  October,  1893. 

To  Wii«LiAM  P.  Bradburv,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admis- 
sion Examinations. 

Dear  Sir  : 

On  the  28th  of  last  April  you  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Peck, 
the  other  members  of  your  Committee,  appeared  before  our  Commission 
and  made  certain  communications  regarding  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  college,  and,  in  particular,  regarding  the  requirements  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin.  The  Commission,  afler  hearing  with  much  interest  what  you  com- 
municated, discussed  the  questions  thus  raised,  and  took  the  action  which 
ybu  will  find  recorded  in  the  printed  paper  attached  to  this  letter.  The 
committees  named  in  that  paper  have  under  consideration  the  matters  into 
which  they  were  instructed  to  inquire.  I  cannot  inform  you  precisely  how 
many  colleges  have  approved  of  the  last  recommendation  recorded  in  the 
printed  paper. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  your  approaching  annual  meeting  new  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  very  important  questions  now  before  us.  The  Commission 
sincerely  desires  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  the  great  interests 
which  you  likewise  regard  as  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  colleges  and 
the  preparatory  schools. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Colleges,  to  be  adopted  for  the  English  requirements  for  1897  : 

Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It ;  Scott,  Marmion  ; 
Longfellow,  Evangeline  ;  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ; 
Macaulay,  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson ;  De  Foe,  History  of  the  Plague  in  Lou- 
don ;  Irving,  Tales  of  a  Traveler ;  Hawthorne,  Twice  Told  Tales ;  George 
Eliot,  Silas  Marner. 

With  most  sincere  esteem,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Wii,i,iAM  Carby  Poland, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges. 

[Appended.] 

9  Lloyd  Street, 
Providbncb,  R.  I.,  9  June,  1893. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  Admission  Examinations,  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  last  April,  the 
following  votes  were  passed : 

« 

1.  That  in  response  to  the  communication  made  to-day  by  the  Committee 
from  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  a 
Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of 
the  requirements  in  Latin  and  in  Greek. 

2.  That  this  committee  have  power  to  call  a  conference  of  teachers  of 
Latin  and  of  Greek,  one  in  each  of  these  departments  from  each  college, 
the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  this  conference  to  be  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

3.  That  to  this  committee  be  referred  also  the  communications  regarding 
the  preparatory  work  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  presented  by  the  Committee 
from  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

In  accordance  with  these  votes  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
requirements  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  are  Professors  C.  L.  Smith,  J.  K.  Lord, 
F.  E.  Woodruff.  The  Committee  from  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  mentioned  above,  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Bradbury  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Peck  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Further,  the  Commission  voted  : 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  other  subjects  than  Latin  and  Greek  is  caused  by  the  existing  forms  of 
certificates  for  admission. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  this  vote  consists  of  Profes- 
sors W.  C.  Poland  and  J.  K.  Lord. 

The  Commission  also  voted  : 

That  we  recommend  to  the  several  faculties  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Constitution  : 

"That  the  function  of  the  Commission  be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  the 
whole  subject  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college  and  methods  of  ex- 
amining." 
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It  is  expected  that  tiie  annual  report  of  the  Commission,  giving  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  will  be  ready  for  the 
press  before  long. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wii.i,iAM  Carby  Poland, 

Secretary. 

Although  your  committee  could  not  properly  present  to  the 
Commission  any  suggestion  as  to  methods  of  examination,  in 
this  report  to  you  it  wishes  to  suggest  a  method  for  examining 
in  English.  This  method  will  be  understood  if  we  call  it  the 
•'  Physics  Method.'' 

I>t  the  pupils  in  the  preparatory  schools  after  reading  one  of 
the  books  required  for  admission,  write  in  a  given  time,  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher,  in  a  blank  book  made  for  this  purpose, 
write,  I  say,  one  or  more  essays,  on  topics  selected  from  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book.  Let  this  book  be  kept  by  the  teacher, 
and  given  to  the  pupil  only  when  he  is  required  again  to  write  an 
essay  on  some  other  topic,  or  some  other  book. 

When  the  candidate  goes  to  the  examination  for  admission  to 
college,  this  book,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  experiment  book 
in  Physics,  is  to  be  presented,  with  the  teacher's  certified  state- 
ment entered  in  the  book  that  the  work  has  been  done  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  at  the  several  times  named  at  the  end  of  each 
essay. 

This  book  can  be  examined  or  not  as  the  college  sees  fit,  and 
have  such  weight  as  the  examiner  considers  best. 

The  examination  in  writing  at  the  college  should  be  merely  to 
see  if  the  candidate  can  write  his  mother-tongue,  not  a  test  at 
all  of  his  recollection  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  books  named 
in  the  college  requirements. 

Some  topic  from  Ancient  History,  or  some  topic  on  which  any 
one  can  write  can  be  assigned  for  the  test,  or  it  might  be  the 
candidate's  translation  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  This 
method  as  will  be  seen  is  the  present  method,  in  the  40  or  60 
experiment  requirements  in  Physics  at  Harvard.  Any  change 
or  demands  in  the  details  of  the  work  can  be  made,  as  experi- 
ence may  suggest. 

This  method  secures  one  important  thing  that  has  never  yet  been 
secured :  Bvery  candidate  must  read  the  books  and  write  an 
essay,  one  or  more  on  each  book,  or  his  teacher  cannot  certify 
him. 
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In  1891  a  boy  went  to  the  examination  at  Harvard  from  the 
Cambridge  Latin  School  who  had  read  but  one  of  the  books  re- 
quired, aside  from  the  books  actually  read  in  the  class  to  the 
teacher  and  these  latter  he  had  neglected  almost  entirely.  (He 
lost  his  diploma  from  this  cause,  and  his  position  in  History.) 
At  the  examination  not  one  of  the  books  which  he  had  read  was 
selected,  and  he  wrote,  as  he  told  me^  on  something  not  assigned. 
He  was  conditioned  in  both  English  and  History.  In  the 
following  September  examination,  without  having  read  anything 
more,  he  tried  again  and  passed,  both  in  English  and  History. 

If  he  had  not  passed  then  he  could  have  tried  again  of  course 
with  the  chances  decidedly  in  his  favor  that  by  the  third  time 
the  examiner  would  certainly  strike  something  that  he  had  read. 
Thus  his  chances  would  grow  greater  every  time,  without  his 
lifting  a  finger  to  help  himself. 

This  is  possible  with  the  present  method  of  examination.  But 
in  the  method  which  we  propose  this  certified  book  is  to  be  the 
**  open-sesame"  to  the  written  test  at  the  college. 

The  present  method  of  selecting  topics  from  the  books  assigned 
obliges  the  candidate  to  keep  in  mind  the  subject  matter  from 
some  2000  pages,  running  from  Phoebe  Pynchon's  hens  through 
Emerson's  American  Scholar,  to  Milton's  minor  poems,  or 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  The  candidate  must  re-read  very 
hastily  during  the  last  year  all  the  books  required. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  make  a  person  disgusted  with  any  kind 
of  food,  it  is  to  stuff  him  with  it  to  satiety.  This  is  the  effect  of 
the  present  method  in  English. 

By  the  plan  proposed  each  book  can  be  enjoyed  by  itself,  and 
the  more  difficult  books,  taken  of  course  the  last  year,  can  be 
done  more  leisurely,  more  thoroughly,  more  enjoyably.  In  this 
way  better  work  in  the  preparation  for  writing  good  English  can 
be  done,  and  in  our  opinion  the  enjoyment  of  good  literature  will 
be  secured,  not  disgust  for  it. 

By  no  means  do  we  mean  to  suggest  that  the  essays  written  in 
the  pass-book  are  to  be  all  the  written  work  done  by  the  pupil. 
This  can  and  must  be  done  constantly  by  the  pupil  aside  entirely 
from  the  more  formal  work  that  is  to  be  written  in  the  pass-book. 

Various  modifications,  additional  restrictions,  may  be  perhaps 
suggested  by  teachers  or  the  professors  of  the  colleges,  to  perfect 
the  proposed  plan. 
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But  some  such  plan  for  the  requirement  in  English,  your  com- 
mittee recommend  to  the  consideration  of  this  Association. 

W.  F.  Bradbury, 

W.  C.  COI,I*AR, 
WiLUAM  T.  Pbck. 
Oct.  14,  1893. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Confer 
and  place  it  on  file.  Charles  E.  Fish  was  appointed  a  member  of 
this  Committee,  to  serve  three  years. 

The  Chair.  The  Chair  understands  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  Confer  that  no  further  report  or  recommenda- 
tion is  to  be  presented  this  morning  from  that  Committee.  The 
Chair  also  understands  that  the  report  to  which  you  have  just 
listened  contains  a  recommendation  substantially  to  this  effect : 
that  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  that  has  been  outlined  should  be 
adopted  by  the  colleges  for  examination  in  English.  The  object 
for  which  the  Committee  to  Confer  was  originally  created  was  that 
something  practical  might  result  from  the  conferences  that  should 
take  place  between  that  Committee  and  the  Commission,  and 
especially  from  the  recommendations  that  should  come  to  us  from 
the  Committee  in  consequence  of  those  conferences.  It  may  be 
well  for  us  to  discuss  this  morning  ^me  such  question  as  this  : 
Is  it  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  a  plan  similar  to  that  out- 
lined in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  should  be 
adopted  by  the  colleges  of  New  England  as  a  basis  for  admission 
to  college  ?  The  Chair  will,  then,  invite  expressions  of  opinion 
on  that  question  ;  or,  the  Chair  awaits  any  motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wii*liam  C.  Coli^r.  Mr.  President :  I  hope  very  much, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion, that  this  extremely  important  subject  will  not  be  left  un- 
discussed by  the  Association.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  might 
be  well  to  begin  the  discussion  now,  but  I  should  doubt  whether, 
considering  the  rather  meagre  attendance,  it  would  be  expedient 
for  the  Association  to  come  to  a  final  vote  without  more  con- 
sideration that  can  be  given  at  present.  When  Mr.  Bradbury 
read  bis  suggestions  to  the  Committee,  they  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  members  as  exceedingly  wise.     In  inviting  remarks, 
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Mr.  President,  you  spoke  of  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  what 
Mr.  Bradbury  has  reported, — I  should  say  why  not  precisely 
what  Mr.  Bradbury  has  reported  ?  It  appears  to  me,  after  much 
thought,  the  most  desirable  scheme.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  existing  plan  of  examination  in  English  has  proved  to 
the  vast  majority  of  teachers  unsatisfactory.  I  have  spoken, 
perhaps,  I  may  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  formerly  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  what  I  have  said  ;  I  will 
only  mention  one  or  two  things  indicating  the  lines  in  which  I 
think  teachers  are  dissatisfied.  As  Mr.  Bradbury  says  in  his  re- 
port, it  is  really  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  have  well  in  mind 
almost  all  the  topics  of  all  the  books  that  are  required  to  be  read, 
because  the  choice  may  be  from  one  or  two  books  out  of  the  five 
or  six  or  more  that  are  required  ;  and,  if  he  knew  the  contents  of 
all  the  others,  but  not  the  two  books,  for  instance,  the  candidate 
might  make  a  total  failure  on  the  examination. 

Now  there  is  nothing  like  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  college  in  any  other  subject  whatsoever.  If 
a  boy  knows  something  about  geometry  or  something  about  alge- 
bra or  Latin,  then  it  is  likely  to  appear  upon  his  examination  ; 
but  he  may  know  a  great  deal  about  the  books  which  he  has  been 
required  to  read,  and  he  may  have  written  many  compositions  in 
the  course  of  his  preparation,  but  there  may  be  topics  set  before 
him,  that  he  can't  recall  at  the  time  anything  really  to  write 
about.  I  consider,  therefore,  the  method  of  examination  as  ex- 
tremely faulty,  because  it  exposes  the  candidate  to  such  an  acci- 
dent, whereby  he  may  make  a  failure  which  he  doesn't  deserve. 

And  then  I  think  the  examination  has  worked  ill  in  causing 
a  degree  of  discouragement  amongst  preparatory  teachers.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  colleges,  it  is  the  wish  of  preparatory  teachers, 
undoubtedly,  to  advance  and  improve  the  instruction  in  English 
as  much  as  they  can.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  genuine  interest 
and  a  very  hearty  eflFort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  do  the  best 
work  that  they  can  in  English  ;  but,  somehow,  the  results  of  the 
examinations  in  English  are  quite  unlike  what  they  are  in  all 
other  subjects.  To  the  teachers  it  is  a  small  matter,  and  to  the 
public  it  is  of  no  account  whatever,  whether  a  boy  is  thoroughly 
well  prepared  in  English,  or  ill  prepared  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  the  candidate  himself;  and,  in  justice  to  the 
candidates  who  are  put  under  the  screws  in  writing  under  such 
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unfavorable  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  provide  for  as 
fair  a  judgment  as  can  be  made. 

There  is  no  subject  in  my  school  in  which  I  take  so  keen  an  in- 
terest as  in  the  preparation  in  English  ;  and  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  had  myself  to  teach  it,  there  was  nothing  in  which   I  so 
delighted,  and  nothing  in  which  I  felt  I  could  exert  suf  h  an  in- 
fluence on  my  boys.     But  the  results,  year  after  year,  of  the  ex- 
aminations were  surprising  and  discouraging  to  the  boys  them- 
selves.    I  have  had,  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  every  class  that  has 
gone  out  from  my  school,  one  boy  or  two,  or  sometimes  three, 
who  could  do  work  in  English  that  I  was  very  proud  of,  and  that 
too,  when  it  was  rigorously  tested.     The  ability  to  write  im- 
promptu, to  which  they  are  trained,  was  such  as  to  satisfy  me, 
and  I  say  to  the  boy,  **  That  is  good  work  ;  you  deserve  to  have 
that    recognized    on  an  admission  to  college  ;'*    but  it  is  not 
recognized  ;  it  is  scarce  ever  recognized.     The  past  year  twenty 
boys  from  my  school  took  the  Harvard  examination.     Four  or 
five  of  them  could  write  admirably  ;  I  was  personally  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  training.     They  took  honors 
enough  in  all  other  subjects.     One  of  them,  I  believe,  received 
eight  credits  in  other  subjects  in  which  he  liadn*t  been  taught 
any  better  than  in  English,  and  I  think  not  so  well.     He  received 
no  mark  of  credit,  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  done  good 
work  in  his  school.     But  about  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  boy  of  the 
class,  who  never  in  the  world  showed  a  spark  of  originality,  who 
wrote  only  passably,  and  that  always  so,  never  by  any  accident 
wrote  anything  of  positive  excellence,  received  a  credit.    Well,  if 
that  were  a  solitary  instance,  I  should  think  nothing  of  it ;  but  in 
my  experience,  that  has  been  going  on  now  for  about  fifteen  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  something  w^rong  somewhere. 

Apparently  it  is  not  simply  that  there  is  a  higher  standard  in 
English.  I  don't  object  to  that.  I  wish  there  might  be  some- 
thing we  could  meaiure  acquirement  by.  We  shall  very  likely 
in  this  morning's  session  find  out  what  the  colleges  want,  or  find 
out  something  about  it.  Up  to  the  present  time  preparatory 
teachers  can't  find  out.  I  attribute  it  largely  to  the  faulty  method 
of  examination.  Mr.  Bradbury  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  review 
these  books  rapidly,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  stand  a  good 
chance  of  recalling,  on  the  topics  that  are  put  before  him,  or  on  some 
one  of  the  topics,  enough  so  that  he  can  write  an  essay,  for  nobody 
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can  write  about  a  thing  that  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  at 
all,  or  that  he  doesn't  remember  anything  at  all  about ;  and  he 
has  said  that  that  is  killing  interest  and  enjoyment  in  good  litera- 
ture. I  want  to  confirm,  by  my  personal  experience,  exactly 
that.  When  I  read  with  my  boys  this  book  and  that  book,  this 
poem  and  that  poem,  I  enjoyed  it,  and  they  enjoyed  it.  It  was 
all  interesting  and  delightful.  But  when  we  came  to  cram  on  it 
for  the  final  examination  it  was  nauseating.  And  I  was  con- 
stantly afraid,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  work  strongly  towards 
creating  a  dislike  for  literature.  Now,  let  us  put  our  heads  to- 
gether, and  see  if  we  cannot  suggest  something  that  the  colleges 
will  adopt  that  will  promise  better  things. 

Dr.  Ckcii*  F.  p.  Bancroft  :  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
Mr.  Collar  has  said  about  the  work  in  English  in  our  schools.  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  very  glad  to  have  the  subject  discussed,  and  are 
very  desirous  that  the  colleges  should  be  successful  in  dignifying 
the  examination,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  form, 
but  shall  stand  side  by  side  with  the  other  fundamental  and  sub- 
stantial requirements  for  admission  to  college.  The  department 
is  comparatively  new,  and  though  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
schools  and  by  the  community  at  large  as  being  a  very  decided 
advance  in  the  preparation  of  our  students  for  college  and  univer- 
sity life,  there  has  been  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  schools 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  requirement ;  partly  because 
they  have  not  understood  the  purpose  of  the  examination,  and 
partly  because  the  examination  itself  has  been  somewhat  incon- 
sistent. In  our  own  case,  as  a  very  considerable  number  of  our 
students  go  to  Harvard,  and  a  very  large  contingent  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and  scattered  delegations  of  smaller  size  to  a  great  many 
other  institutions,  we,  perhaps,  have  felt  the  embarrassment  more 
than  schools  where  the  graduating  class  turns  almost  entirely  to- 
wards a  single  institution.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  followed 
the  results  of  the  examinations  in  our  own  schools  with  so  much 
care  as  I  ought ;  and  yet  1  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  boys  going 
to  Cambridge  to  get  distinction  in  English.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
because  the  examiners  are  determined  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  examination  in  English  is  especially  hard,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  fact  that  a  good  many  boys  go  to  college  on  a  certificate  in 
English,  it  seems  to  me,  has  worked  some  mischief  in  the  in- 
struction in  some  cases. 


,  I 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  boy  without  reading  the  appointed  books 
at  all  may  secure  by  general  intelligence  and  good  fortune  a  pass- 
ing mark  at  least ;  and  it  is  true  that  distinction  sometimes  comes, 
as  Mr.  Collar  has  told  us.  to  boys  who  have  been  very  lax  in  their 
industry  and  zeal,  while  the  best  boys  get  only  a  creditable  mark. 
The  thing  will  adjust  itself,  however,  as  we  go  on,  especially  if 
there  can  be  secured  a  close  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
as  to  the  books  to  be  read  and  studied,  and  a  general  agreement 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  examination,  its  extent  and  method.  A 
suggestion  from  this  Association  as  to  the  method  of  examina- 
tion would,  I  dare  say,  have  very  considerable  weight  in  some  in- 
fluential quarters. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point,  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
very  great  moment  to  many  of  us.  We  have  been  struggling 
ever  since  1870,  and  more  particularly  since  this  Association  was 
created,  to  bring,  so  far  as  we  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  uniform- 
ity and  conformity  out  of  chaos  in  the  requirements  of  various 
institutions, — the  upper  schools,  colleges  and  universities, — and 
we  have  been  succeeding  on  the  whole.  The  colleges  have 
helped  us,  so  that  the  various  examinations  to-day,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  to  this  Association  once  before  with  considerable 
emphasis,  are  much  more  easily  met  by  schools  like  ours,  and  the 
results  are  much  more  satisfactory.  The  examination  papers  set 
are  better,  and  the  care  in  estimating  the  candidates'  work  is  much 
more  noticeable  and  gratifying  than  formerly.  For  many  years 
we  have  lamented  that  Yale  University  had  no  English  require- 
ment for  admission,  while  the  other  institutions  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  set  a  paper  and  agreed  upon  a  common  list  of 
authors  and  works  to  be  studied.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Uni- 
versity here,  whose  guests  we  are,  and  which  we  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  criticise  in  our  remarks,  has  at  last  set  a  paper  in  Eng- 
lish, and  English  is  now  a  recognized  department  in  preparation 
for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale.  This  is  a  very  great 
advance.  However,  it  is  a  hardship,  and  an  occasion  of  deep  re- 
gret, that  the  books  prescribed  as  the  basis  of  the  Yale  examina- 
tion are  different  from  those  adopted  by  the  other  colleges  in  the 
Association  of  New  England  Colleges.  This  is  a  distinct  move- 
ment away  from  uniformity,  and  imposes  extra  work  or  duplicate 
work  on  many  schools.  It  introduces  a  new  element,  a  distract- 
ing one  ;  it  is  burdensome  ;  it  is  unfortunate  ;  and  I  should  like 
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to  inquire  if  our  Committee  of  Conference  has  received  any  re- 
sponse whatever  to  the  suggestions  which  they  made  at  the  last 
meeting  on  our  behalf  with  respect  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Eng- 
lish requirement  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion. If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bradbury  what  light 
and  encouragement  he  can  bring  to  us  on  that  one  point. 

Mr.  Bradbury  :  That  special  department  was  in  the  care,  I 
believe,  of  Mr.  Peck  of  Providence.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  had  any  response  at  all ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  that  we 
have  from  the  Committee  that  answers  that  question.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Peck  if  he  received  any  response  from  anything 
he  has  said  ? 

Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  President :  All  communications  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Commission  pass  through  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  We  have  heard  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Commission  read.  In  that  he  makes  no  reply  to  the  matter 
that  was  presented.  I  suppose,  however,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
opinion,  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  reply  could  be  received 
at  this  time.  Of  course  the  Commission  could  not  act  upon  the 
matter  without  conferring  in  some  way  with  their  sub-committees, 
and  it  would  take  at  least  till  another  meeting  before  we  could  hear 
their  response.  What  we  hear  from  the  Commission  is  what  they 
did  at  that  very  meeting,  and  the  recommendations  made  then  we 
have  before  us.  Certainly  all  the  recommendations  and  reports 
would  come  only  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chair.  The  Chair  understood,  from  the  first  report  that 
Mr.  Bradbury  read,  that  the  sub  committee  of  the  Commission 
was  appointed  to  deliberate  on  that  very  question.  Is  the  Chair 
mistaken  ? 

Mr.  Bradbury.    I  think  so. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour  :  In  the  absence  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  English  department,  I  should  like  to  state  my 
understanding  of  the  position  of  Yale  as  regards  the  examination 
in  English  for  admission  to  college.  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
our  English  department  is  entirely  opposed  to  Mr.  Bradbury's 
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notion  of  what  such  an  examination  should  be.  The  examina- 
tion in  English  was  adopted  by  Yale  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  should  not  be  a  mere  test  of  ability  to  write  an 
essay,  but  that  it  should  be  an  examination  on  the  works  studied. 
Our  English  professors  do  not  insist  upon  the  particular  works 
that  shall  be  read  ;  they  are  perfectly  willing,  I  am  informed,  that 
the  works  suggested  by  the  Commission  of  New  England  Col- 
leges should  be  read,  instead  of  those  which  are  named  in  our 
own  catalogue  ;  but  they  claim  the  right  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tions according  to  their  own  methods,  in  order  to  secure  not  an 
essay,  but  definite  knowledge  of  the  work  read.  The  gentlemen 
of  our  English  department  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Bradbury  that 
the  number  of  works  suggested  by  the  Commission  is  more  than 
can  be  covered  by  the  schools  in  the  way  in  which  we  desire  those 
books  to  be  read ;  and  this  was  one  reason,  among  others,  why 
other  works  were  suggested  by  us.  Not  only  did  the  instructors 
in  English  think  that  these  other  works  would  be  better  for  their 
purposes,  but  they  tljpught  also  that,  by  the  reading  of  different 
books  from  those  used  for  the  other  purpose,  the  sort  of  study 
which  they  desired  could  be  most  readily  secured.  They  make 
no  objection,  however, — and  that  is  the  point  I  rise  to  make  here, 
— to  the  use  by  preparatory  schools  of  the  books  suggested  by 
the  Commission  and  required  by  other  New  England  colleges. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox  :  The  announcement  just  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Seymour  I  am  sure  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  many  here  ; 
not  that  I  have  any  personal  reason  for  complaint.  Practically 
all  of  my  boys  go  to  Yale  University  ;  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
great  hardship  that  has  been  put  upon  other  preparatory  schools, 
in  being  required  to  read  two  sets  of  authors  in  English  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  very  great  hardship,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it  announced  here,  and  to  know  that  it  will  be  stated  in  the 
most  positive  manner  in  the  catalogue,  that  the  same  books  will 
be  examined  upon,  for  admission  to  Yale,  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  of  New  England  Colleges.  I  feel  myself  personally, 
and  I  have  stated  also  to  the  professors  in  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity, my  objection  to  certain  portions  of  the  Yale  requirement, 
but  I  need  not  bring  that  up  here ;  I  am  glad  to  express  my 
great  satisfaction  in  the  announcement  that  the  same  books  may 
be  offered  as  are  offered  at  other  colleges.     I  understand,  from 
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what  Professor  Seymour  says,  that  they  will  not  be  examined 
upon  all  of  the  books  that  are  prescribed  for  each  year.  If  I  un- 
derstand him  aright,  they  have  thought  that  the  number  deter- 
mined upon  for  each  year  by  the  other  colleges  was  larger  than 
they  wished  to  insist  upon,  for  the  reason  that  they  wished  more 
thorough  work  and  more  thorough  examinations  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  books ;  I  should  feel  myself  a  considerable  sympathy 
and  agreement  with  that  idea,  as  compared  with  the  method  of 
requiring  an  essay  upon  the  subject-matter, — say,  possibly,  upon 
a  single  unimportant  feature  of  the  book  which  may  have  escaped 
the  memory  of  a  scholar.  I  think,  with  an  examination  of  that 
sort,  the  scholar  has  some  solid  basis  upon  which  to  build  his 
work.  The  only  objection  that  I  know  of  to  such  an  examina- 
tion is  one  sometimes  heard,  viz.,  that  it  **  takes  the  bloom  oflf  the 
peach  ;  **  that  is,  that  the  study  will  become  nauseating.  But,  I 
think,  if  some  course  can  be  recommended  by  which  the  **clem- 
nition  grind,'*  and  the  hasty  review  of  a  large  number  of  books, 
can  be  avoided  in  the  last  year,  that  objection  to  the  examination 
in  Kngli.sh  loses  weight.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  that  myself, 
but  I  wish  merely  to  say  individually  that  I  am  extremely  glad 
that  Yale  University  is  ready  to  accept  the  books  required  by  the 
other  colleges.  I  have  always  felt,  with  regard  to  that  require- 
ment, a  great  regret  that  Shakespeare  was  omitted  ;  it  seems  to 
me  he  was  the  last  author  to  be  omitted  from  such  a  requirement ; 
and  I  understand  now  they  will  accept  the  one  or  two  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  are  recommended  each  year  in  the  other  ex- 
aminations. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Knox  :  Professor  Seymour's  remarks  seem 
to  me  quite  to  tally  with  the  paper  recently  set  for  entrance  ex- 
aminations by  Yale,  which  was  noticeable  in  asking  for  the 
subject-matter  or  substance  of  thought  in  the  books  a  little  more 
minutely  than  the  topics  set  for  essays  in  the  Harvard  examina- 
tions are  wont  to  do.  It  has  pleased  me  to  have  the  line  between 
emphasis  upon  the  study  of  literature  per  se  and  emphasis  upon 
composition,  as  practice  in  expression,  brought  out  into  clearer 
light,  as  I  should  have  liked  yesterday  to  see  it  in  connection 
with  the  aims  and  reasons  of  Latin  study.  We  study  Latin 
somewhat  for  itself  and  somewhat  as  a  basis  for  learning  English 
and  French ;  but  English,  the  vernacular,  should  always  be  ac- 
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knowledged  the  chief  instrument  and  middle  point  of  edncation, 
with  all  study  of  foreign  tongues  subsidiary  and  contributory  to 
it.  If  in  foreign  tongues  we  both  study  masterpieces  for  the  sake 
of  conteut  and  form,  and  practice  composition  for  the  sake  of 
improving  expression,  naturally  we  shall  do  both  of  these  in  the 
mother-tongue.  But  with  what  degree  of  emphasis  upon  the  one 
and  the  other  shall  we  get  our  best  results  ? 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  here  that  a  proposal  was  made  in 
Z890  to  a  similar  body  to  this,  the  College  Association  of  the 
Middle  States,  by  Professor  Francis  A.  March  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, that  small  fixed  portions  of  two  or  three  English  classics 
should  be  adopted  by  all  the  colleges  as  permanent  subjects  of 
examination.  He  suggests  Two  books  of  Paradise  Lost  and 
Franklin's  Autobiography  as  such  texts,  to  be  upon  the  same 
footing  in  the  schools  as  the  Iliad  and  Anabasis  for  Greek,  and 
the  Aeneid  and  Caesar's  Gallic  War  for  the  Latin.  He  would 
have  these  books  minutely  and  critically  studied.  I  fear  such  a 
suggestion  in  New  England  now  would  be  much  ridiculed — so 
deep  under  the  snow  the  old  idea  of  slow  and  careful  language 
study,  connected  often  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Andover, 
seems  to  lie  buried.  Yet  it  may  come  back  to  us  in  some  measure 
i^ain. 

It  seems  to  me  a  good  thing,  with  the  young,  to  set  a  small 
definite  amount  of  an  author  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  with 
examination  questions  in  view  requiring  thorough  knowledge 
and  exact  thought,  and  then  also  to  read  larger  portions  rapidly 
and  sympathetically,  out  of  which  topics  may  be  selected  of  wider 
reach,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  of  literary  flavor  in  them. 
Thus  by  the  first  method  the  mind  is  kept  longer  in  contact  with 
the  best  work  of  men  of  genius  and  power  of  expression  is  gained 
by  practicing  composition  with  the  great  models  fresh  and  strong 
in  the  memory ;  and  out  of  the  second  in  the  case  of  foreign 
tongues  comes  at  last  our  so-called  ** sight  reading."  And  this 
principle  applies  to  all  study  of  all  languages. 

As  for  the  higher  side  of  Literature — ^Taste  and  the  Aesthetic — 
many  believe  that  it  can  not  be  scientifically  taught  and  can  not 
be  examined  upon.  I  have  no  wish  especially  to  emphasize  it. 
I  remember  reading  of  a  boy  who  was  trying  to  answer  a  literary 
question  upon  his  paper  and  quite  honestly  wrote,  **  But,  observe 
the  awful  uncertainty  of  it.'*  The  vagueness  of  tastes  and  feel- 
ings developed  into  a  mist  at  once. 
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Whether  the  plan  of  keeping  school  papers  upon  the  set  pieces 
of  literature  and  sending  them  to  the  colleges  for  side  help  in  the 
entrance  examinations  can  be  brought  into  realization  is  an  in- 
teresting question — also  whether  the  colleges  would  be  willing  to 
accept  note  books  of  this  kind  without  prescribing  in  some  meas- 
ure the  topics  upon  which  the  boys  are  to  write.  If  the  colleges 
consent,  it  would  perhaps  save  the  schools  from  occasional  danger 
of  feeding  upon  our  fine  classics  to  the  point  of  surfeit  and 
nausea^  though  I  think  that  this  peril  is  sometimes  overrated. 
Cramming  in  any  subject  is  nauseating, — possibly  more  painfully 
so  in  literature  than  in  science.  I  ought  to  add,  perhaps,  that 
Professor  March's  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee  and  I  believe 
is  still  in  the  committee's  hands. 

Mr.  a.  L.  Goodrich  :  I  wish,  in  some  way,  such  a  report  as 
this  might  be  given  to  us  in  such  form  that  we  could  have  a  little 
time  to  think  it  over.  I,  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  one  or  two  others 
who  sit  near  me,  do  not  feel  ready  to  vote  on  such  a  recommen- 
dation as  that.  We  haven't  had  the  advantage  that  Mr.  Brad- 
bury and  Mr.  Collar  have  had  of  thinking  it  over.  It  comes  with 
something  of  a  surprise  to  me,  and  I  cannot  vote  intelligently  on 
the  question  this  morning.  If,  in  some  way,  such  a  recommen- 
dation could  be  put  into  our  hands  so  that  we  could  think  it  over 
in  all  its  bearings,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  I  am  not 
ready  to  vote  on  that  question  this  morning.  I  feel  very  keenly 
the  trouble  that  has  been  suggested.  I  also  feel  very  keenly 
what  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman  on  my  left  who  spoke 
a  moment  ago,  that  literature  is  being  left  out  entirely  in  such 
examinations  as  we  are  forced  to  prepare  for  at  Harvard,  and  the 
mere  technique  of  writing,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  that  which  is 
emphasized.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  portion,  if  possible,  ought 
to  be  relegated  to  the  schools  entirely  ;  in  the  same  way  that  we 
are  advised,  for  instance,  to  relegate  arithmetic  to  the  grammar 
schools,  and  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  except  as  a  tool. 
The  literature  part  I  should  very  much  desire  to  see  emphasized 
more.  Whether  this  plan  will  do  it  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  feel  very  incompetent  to  vote 
on  such  a  question  this  morning.  I  wish  that  such  important 
recommendations  as  this  might  come  before  us  in  such  a  way  that 
we  might  have  time  to  consider  them  ;  for,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we 
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are  to  make  a  recommendation  which  is  to  come  before  this  Com- 
mission,  it  ought  to  be  one  that  is  made  with  thought  and  care 
and  not  in  haste,  in  order  that  it  may  carry  weight. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar  :  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Good- 
rich's remarks  are  very  wise,  and  to  carry  out  his  suggestion,  I 
move  that  Mr.  Bradbury's  scheme  be  printed  and  copies  be  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  with  notice  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  asked  to  vote  upon  the  matter  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  May  I  add  one  suggestion  in  the  way  of 
amendment :  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed,  if  it 
seem  wise  in  their  opinion,  to  bring  the  matter  up  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  next  meeting.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  circum- 
stances may  change  during  the  year,  and  it  may  not  seem  desira- 
ble to  bring  it  forward  in  the  program  next  year ;  but,  if  the 
Committee  see  fit,  I  move  that  they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

Thb  Chair  :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  plan  of  ex- 
amination presented  by  the  Committee  to  Confer  be  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  secretary  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  it 
being  understood  that  that  be  done  rather  early  in  the  year ;  and 
that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  making  this  general  subject  a  feature  of  the  program 
for  the  next  year. 

It  was  so  voted. 

Mr.  William  Gallaghbr  :  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of 
the  Association  has  been  delighted  with  the  very  kindly  and  cor- 
dial reception  we  have  received  here  from  Yale  University,  and  I 
desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Association,  and  have  the 
expression  recorded  in  the  minutes  : 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Association  desire  to  put  on  record 
their  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  with  which  they  have  been  entertained 
by  Yale  University,  and  do  hereby  extend  to  the  corporation  their  thanks 
for  the  use  of  Dwight  Hall  for  their  meetings,  for  the  generous  entertain- 
ment provided  at  Alumni  Hall  and  at  the  social  reception,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  buildings  connected  with  the  University,  and  also 
to  the  members  of  the  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  for  their  delightful  contribn- 
tions  to  the  success  of  the  evening  gathering. 

This  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  M.  Grant  Danikli*  :  In  view  of  the  interest  which  was 
shown  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  discussion,  and  in  view  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  the  Association,  I  beg  leave  to 
oflfer  the  following  vote  :  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  Con- 
fer with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  be  instructed  to  present  to 
the  Commission  the  subject  of  a  wider  range  of  choice  in  the 
I^tin  authors  and  works  required  for  admission  to  college. 

The  Chair  :  The  Chair  would  like  to  inquire,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  members,  whether  that  was  done  at  the  last  confer- 
ence with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Bradbury  :  I  don't  think  anything  was  said  upon  that 
point  especially. 

Mr.  Danibll  :  My  thought  was  simply  that  this  matter  as  pre- 
sented yesterday  ought  to  come  officially  before  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  through  the  Committee  of  this  body,  without  limiting 
it  closely. 

Thk  Chair  :  That  discretion  be  left  to  the  Committee  as  to 
the  method  of  presentation  ? 

Mr.  Danibll  :    Certainly. 

Thb  Chair  :  The  Chair  understands  that  the  language  of  the 
motion  does  not  imply  a  recommendation  to  the  Commission  of  a 
wider  range,  but  that  the  method  of  presentation  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

It  was  so  voted. 

short  recess. 

The  Chair  introduces  Assistant  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of 
Harvard  University,  to  speak  on  English  Work  in  the  Secondary 
Schools. 

.  Mr.  Wendell  :   Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  When 

your  Secretary  invited  me  to  speak  to  you  concerning  English  in  the 

.Secondary  Schools,  I  told  him  that  while  such  an  invitation  was  a 

professional  summons  which  I  could  not  honorably  fail  to  answer, 
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my  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  question  was  very  slight.  I 
could  not  hope,  then,  to  say  much  which  should  be  of  value  to  a 
company  professionally  familiar  with  the  schools  in  question. 
My  own  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  a  teacher  of  English  has 
lieen  wholly  in  Harvard  College.  There  my  position  has  been,  as 
it  remains,  subordinate;  and  my  official  superiors  have  never 
thought  proper  to  direct  me  to  concern  myself  with  the  entrance 
examination,  while  only  for  a  single  year,  now  some  time  past, 
have  they  given  into  my  charge  a  Freshman  Class.  My  ex- 
perience, then,  has  been  almost  itivan'ably  with  the  three  upper 
classes  of  undergraduates.  My  knowledge  of  Secondary  Schools 
is  derived  only  from  such  fragmentary  reading  and  observation  as 
may  be  expected  from  any  educated  man. 

In  spite  of  this  representation,  your  Secretary  kindly  persisted 
in  his  invitation  that  I  address  you.  In  so  doing  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  may  best  <leal  with  the  subject  very  generally.  For  I  find 
that  while  anything  I  might  say  of  precise  methods  would 
inevitably  lack  the  indis|)ensable  confirmation  of  practical  ex- 
periment, I  can  state  with  an  approach  to  conviction  three  general 
opinions.  These  are  first,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  study  of  English,  the  trait  which  marks  it  apart  from 
other  subjects  both  in  schools  and  in  colleges  ;  secondly,  what 
seems  to  me  the  chief  difficulties  which  beset  students  of  English 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  careers  ;  and  thirdly,  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  insidious  and  constant  dangers  of  their  teachers. 

First,  then,  for  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  study  of  English. 

We  may  assume,  I  think,  that  whatever  the  end  of  a  school- 
boy's education,  whetber  he  be  bound  for  college,  for  a  technical 
school,  or  for  immediate  contact  with  the  business  of  life,  the 
function  and  the  nature  of  his  studies  in  English  should  remain 
constant.  We  may  assume  that  any  plans  which  devise  one 
system  of  teaching  English  for  one  purpose  and  a  different  sj'stem 
for  another  are  archaically  mistaken,  except  of  course  .so  far  as 
they  are  due  to  such  inevitable  exigencies  as  the  increased  de- 
mauds  on  time  of  classics  in  an  academic  course,  of  physics  or 
mathematics  in  a  scientific.  Even  then,  any  system  of  instruction 
which  should  vary  the  teaching  of  English  in  kind,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  varying  it  in. quantity,  we  may  assume  to  be 
mistaken. 
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For  whatever  the  end  of  a  boy's  training,  or  a  girl's  either,  for 
that  matter, — I  use  the  masculine  form  only  for  convenience, — the 
study  of  a  mother  tongue  must  have  in  that  training  a  place 
peculiarly,  distinctly  its  own.  The  study  of  the  classics,  of 
mathematics,  of  any  science  or  practical  art,  even  of  book- 
keeping or  trades,  is  inherently  bound,  the  further  it  proceeds,  to 
increase  in  technicality,  in  specialization.  The  advanced  student 
or  the  skilful  workman  is,  and  ought  to  be,  constantly  more  and 
remote  from  the  every- day,  untutored  man,  like  you  or  me, 
whom  for  the  moment  we  will  assume  to  be  not  his  fellow- 
specialists.  In  a  phrase,  we  may  say  that  the  essence  of 
excellence  in  general  scholarship  is  knowing  things  that  other 
people  do  not  know.  In  broad  contrast  to  this,  the  essence  of 
excellence  in  such  scholarship  as  should  result  from  the  intelligent 
study  of  English  js  knowing  things  that  other  people  do  know. 

Obviously  true  of  the  study  of  English  composition,  a  term 
under  which  I  venture  to  include  etymology,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  so  on,  this  perhaps  catch-penny  phrase  is  really  just  as  true  of 
the  study  of  English  literature.  For  the  intelligent  study  of  that 
literature — of  the  lasting  expressions  of  the  meaning  of  life  which 
have  been  phrased  in  our  mother-tongue — results  not  in  me- 
chanically memorized  lists  of  names  and  dates  and  other  dead 
or  dying  facts  ;  but  in  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  ancestral 
experience  of  our  own  race,  that  experience  which  in  the  vital 
form  of  natural  heredity  still  animates  the  living  world  of  which 
we,  in  our  own  passing  New  England,  form  a  momentarily 
conscious  part.  Whether  they  actually  know  the  facts  of  English 
literature  or  not,  the  every-day  human  beings  about  us  are  still 
instinct  with  its  spirit.  The  ripest  student  of  that  literature,  old 
or  young,  is  he  who  best  appreciates  his  fellow-men. 

With  English  composition,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  trait  which 
I  have  in  mind  is  far  more  obvious.  The  task  of  the  writer  is  to 
inform  other  people  of  what  he  knows  or  feels.  Very  clearly,  to 
do  this  he  must  always  be  sympathetically  considerate  of  the 
public  he  addresses,  large  or  small.  Very  clearlj',  too,  the  wider 
this  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  living  people  all  about  him, 
the  greater  his  power  of  informing,  influencing,  stirring,  pleasing 
them.  There  is  no  more  pregnant  commonplace  in  the  books  of 
rhetoric  than  perhaps  the  oldest.  The  ultimate  secret  of  the  art 
these  books  try  to  teach,  in  its  very  highest  forms,  is  learned  by 
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those  who  think  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,   and  who  speak  the 
language  of  the  simple. 

In  truth,  then,  what  distinguishes  the  study  of  English,  in  our 
English-speaking  country,,  from  all  other  studies  is  this :  while 
other  studies  tend  towards  various  kinds  of  special  culture  and 
training,  more  and  more  remote  from  actual  life,  the  study  of 
English  tends,  or  surely  should  tend,  rather  towards  a  broad, 
general  culture  and  training,  whose  ultimate  result  should  be  the 
closest  and  most  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  very  world  we 
live  in.  In  this  trait,  I  think,  and  in  the  implied  consequences  of 
it,  lies  the  real  secret  of  the  importance  which  in  a  blind  sort  of 
way  has  of  late  years  been  attached  to  the  study.  Other  studies, 
people  begin  to  recognize,  draw  the  student  further  and  further 
away  from  every-day  life  ;  the  study  of  his  native  language 
brings  him  constantly  nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  The  deepest,  most 
important  function  of  the  study,  then,  is  to  bind  the  student,  with 
strengthening  bonds,  to  the  living  world  from  which  his  other 
work  is  constantly  distracting  him.  Here,  and  here  only, 
specialist  and  layman  may  always  fraternize  in  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  common  humanity. 

An  easy  enough  task  this  would  seem  for  any  pupil,  and  a 
pleasant,  too.  It  amounts,  you  see,  to  this :  in  the  midst  of  a 
necessarily  complicated,  puzzling,  abstract  process  of  education, 
there  remains  at  least  this  one  kind  of  study  whose  object  should 
be  constantly  to  remind  whoever  pursues  it  that  he  is  after  all 
living  in  a  world  full  of  people  as  human  as  himself,  whose  result 
should  be  the  gratifying  power  of  communicating  with  them  in 
an  intelligibly  agreeable  way.  Yet  somehow,  the  study  of 
English  at  this  moment  is  beyond  question  irksome,  dull,  and 
fruitless.  I  have  proposed  to  enquire,  in  a  general  way,  why  this 
state  of  things  exists,  first  in  the  case  of  pupils,  and  then  in  the 
case  of  teachers. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  conceive  the  trouble  to  be  that  nowadays 
neither  pupils  nor  teachers  generally  understand  the  real  nature  of 
the  study  in  question ;  and  so  that  one  and  all  work  blindly  in  the 
dark,  industriously  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time  which  they  per- 
fectly realize,  even  if  they  do  not  admit  it,  might  be  much  more 
profitably  employed.  But  the  form  of  human  perversity  which 
induces  this  state  of  mind  in  pupils  so  difiers  from  that  which 
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induces  it  in  teachers,  that  we  may  to  advantage  consider  the  two 
kinds  of  difficulty  separatelj*. 

Thus  I  come  to  the  second  question  which  I  proposed  in  the 
l)eginning, — the  chief  difficulties  which  I  believe  to  beset  pupils  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools. 

In  any  respectable  course  of  primary  education,  I  suppose,  a 
pupil  may  be  assumed  to  have  acquired  that  broad  sort  of 
elementary  education  which  must  lie  at  the  base  of  all,  and  which 
nowadays  we  take  for  granted  that  everybody,  whatever  his 
social  grade,  possesses.  We  may  assume,  I  suppose,  that  the 
graduate  of  a  primary  school  can  read  and  write  tolerably,  and 
add  and  substract  and  multiply  and  divide,  that  he  knows  which 
hemisphere  he  lives  in,  that  he  is  aware  that  the  United  States  are 
a  republic,  and  so  on.  What  he  knows,  in  short,  is  what  every- 
body knows.  In  dealing  with  other  people  he  is  beautifully  free 
from  the  problem  which  arises  when  he  finds  himself  in  later  life 
possessed  of  information  not  necessarily  in  possession  of  every- 
body else. 

So  much  we  may  assume.  More  than  this  we  may  reasonably 
demand,  too  :  namely,  that  so  far  as  their  training  in  English  is 
concerned  the  graduates  of  primary  schools  shall  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  to  write  with  elementary  accuracy.  I  should 
have  been  less  certain  that  we  might  reasonably  demand  this  un- 
happily exceptional  state  of  things,  had  I  not  lately  seen  a 
demonstration  of  its  accomplishment  with  a  class  of  pupils  whom 
one  would  not  presume  promising.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened 
to  be  shown  a  set  of  forty  or  fifty  one-page  letters,  written  by  boys 
who  had  been  committed,  for  offences  at  least  as  grave  as  stealing, 
to  a  reform  school.  These  boys  came  there,  I  understand  and 
hope,  with  hardly  any  education  at  all.  They  had  been  put 
through  a  system  of  training  so  mechanical  that  mj'  eye,  by  no 
means  inexperienced  with  manuscript,  could  delect  little  visible 
difference  between  any  two  of  the  hand-writings.  But  in  the 
cursory  examination  for  which  I  had  time,  I  could  not  detect  a 
single  error  either  in  spelling,  in  punctuation,  or  general  epistolary 
form.  Of  course,  there  must  have  been  such  errors  lurking 
somewhere ;  but  they  were  distinctly  less  obvious  than  in  any 
equal  amount  of  similar  writing  from  Harvard  freshmen.  The 
letters  lacked  individuality,  to  be  sure ;  they  did  not  lack  formal 
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correctness.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  demand  from 
schools  which  undertake  the  primary  training  of  blameless  youth, 
a  result  that  can  demonstrably  be  attained  in  the  primary  training 
of  habitual  criminals. 

Primary  training,  however,  concerns  us  now  only  so  far  as  we 
must  assume  it  in  our  special  consideration  of  secondary  training. 
With  such  elementary  education  as  I  have  suggested,  and  with 
more  or  less  approach  to  the  elementary  accuracy  which  I  have 
descril)ed.  pupils  come  to  secondary  schools,  there  to  proceed 
toward  learning  of  higher  degree, — to  prepare  for  college,  for  a 
scientific  school,  for  the  active  business  of  mature  life.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  this  secondary  education,  whatever  its  end, 
it  differs  in  kind  from  the  primary.  Whatever  the  pupil  studies, 
he  learns  more  things  and  more,  which  people  in  general  do  not 
know, — Latin  Grammar  or  French,  Algebra,  Music,  Mechanics, 
Book-keeping ;  it  matters  not  what.  The  first  difficulty  that 
besets  him  in  the  study  of  English  was  brought  very  concretely 
to  my  notice  within  a  fortnight. 

A  boy  of  about  thirteen,  admitted  in  a  reputable  preparatory 
school  to  a  class  which  should  be  ready  to  enter  Harvard  College 
in  the  autumn  of  1897,  came  to  me  with  the  Autobiography  of 
Franklin,  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  read.  What  should 
he  do  with  it,  was  his  question.  Read  it,  I  told  him,  understand 
it,  enjoy  it ;  I  had  found  it  interesting  even  at  his  time  of  life. 
That  was  not  his  task  with  it,  he  explained  ;  he  had  been  directed 
to  study  it  at  school,  as  part  of  his  preparation  for  college.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  the  teacher  was  not  a  bit  to  blame  ;  he 
had  meant  the  boy  to  do  much  what  I  advised  him  to  do.  But 
the  boy  himself  was  already  so  impregnated  with  the  technical, 
mysterious,  specializing  spirit  which  must  inevitably  permeate 
any  system  of  secondary  education,  that  he  found  unfeigned 
difficulty  in  grasping  the  idea  that  anything  which  he  had  to 
study  could  possibly  be  dealt  with  as  an  unaffectedly  human 
document.  He  was  honestly  bewildered  by  the  normal  simplicity 
of  his  task. 

This  instinctive  belief,  confirmed  by  every  other  kind  of 
studious  experience,  that  all  serious  study  must  inherently  tend 
toward  Isolated  specialization,  seems  to  me  the  first  difficulty  that 
besets  earnest  pupils  who  make  a  mess  of  their  English  in 
secondary  schools.      Clearly  enough,   a  really  intelligent  teacher 
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can  explain  it  away.  The  process  may  involve  vexatiously 
tedious  reiteration  of  good  sense  ;  but  such  reiteration  ought  to  do 
the  business. 

With, the  second  difficulty  the  case  is  not  so  simple.  This 
presents  a  far  more  puzzling  problem  ;  it  demands,  to  be  overcome, 
not  only  constant,  exhausting  instruction  from  a  competent 
teacher,  but  a  great  deal  of  hard  mental  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  For  want  of  actual  experience  I  cannot  state  this  second 
difficulty  so  concretely  as  I  stated  the  first.  I  shall  venture, 
however,  to  state  it  with  equal  confidence. 

What  first  defined  it  in  my  mind  was  a  general  impression  that 
children  as  a  rule  express  themselves  better  than  youths.  With- 
out breach  of  confidence  I  may  perhaps  add  that  when  I  once 
glanced  through  several  sets  of  compositions  written  by  difierent 
classes  in  a  secondary  school  which  is  rightly  reputed  among  our 
best,  I  found  this  impression  confirmed  by  the  fact — at  first  sur- 
prising— that  the  boys  in  the  lower  forms  appeared  to  write  on  the 
whole  better  than  the  boys  in  the  upper ;  and  this  in  spite  of  very 
careful  attention  to  the  subject  of  English  Composition. 

No  great  thought  was  enough  to  show  an  adequate  cause  for 
this  state  of  things,  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  secondary 
education  through  which  these  boys  were  passing.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  education  is,  and  ought  to  be,  increasingly  special.  In 
primary  schools,  as  children,  pupils  learn  only  what  everybody 
knows.  When  it  comes  to  writing,  their  business  is  only  to 
phrase  intelligibly  what  people  understand  anyway.  In  secondary 
schools,  in  the  period  between  childhood  and  maturity,  pupils  are 
constantly  acquiring,  almost  day  by  day,  bewildering  masses  of 
special,  technical  information  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can 
be  thoroughly  understood  only  by  highly  educated  specialists. 
When  it  comes  to  writing,  their  business  is  actually  to  e:^pound. 
For  even  painfully  educated  people  forget  very  quickly  what  they 
do  not  have  to  remember.  To  cite  a  case  in  point  I  devoted 
several  hours  a  week  for  eight  consecutive  years  to  the  study  of 
Greek  Grammar,  of  which  I  retain  to-day  no  more  fruitful  memory 
than  that  there  are  two  aorists  and  a  mood  called  optative  :  what 
these  are,  what  they  look  like,  what  they  mean,  I  have  not  the 
ghost  of  a  recollection.  Only  from  their  etymology  can  I  now 
derive  any  vestige  of  an  idea  about  them.  Yet  I  studied  them 
faithfully  for  eight  years,  and  eighteen  years   ago.  I    honestly 
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eanied  one  mark  of  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  Greek.  This  case  I 
conceive  to  be  typical.  Secondary  education  involves  the  incessant, 
accumulative  acquisition  of  information  that  ordinary  people,  even 
such  as  pass  for  educated,  do  not  understand. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  this  rapidly  accumulated  information 
cannot  be  very  thoroughly  digested.  It  can  easily  be  recited 
though,  by  a  mental  process  painfully  analogous  to  the  regurgita* 
tions  of  infancy.  Thereupon,  it  can  instantly  be  replaced  by  fresh 
information,  whose  fate  shall  be  similar.  Too  often,  perhaps 
inevitably,  this  is  what  happens.  Brains,  like  stomachs,  we  are 
prone  despairingly  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  If  we 
had  had  the  making  of  them,  we  might  have  introduced 
mechanical  improvements ;  as  we  had  not,  we  can  only  deal  with 
them  as  we  may.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  prevalent, 
chronic  mental  dyspepsia. 

Perhaps  this  state  of  things  is  unavoidable.  Certainly  no  one 
without  wide  experience  of  actual  facts,  as  distinguished  from  the 
superficial  phenomena,  should  presume  to  assert  that  it  can  be 
avoided.  If  it  can  be,  though,  it  really  ought  to  be.  To  state  the 
fact  literally,  the  trouble  is  that  as  the  pupil  in  secondary  schools 
advances  in  his  special  lines  of  work,  he  becomes  rapidly  possessed 
of  an  increasing  stock  of  half-digested  technical  facts.  These  be 
.  can  without  much  trouble  so  express  that  his  account  shall  be 
roughly  intelligible  to  a  special  teacher,  whose  business  is  chiefly 
to  make  sure  that  the  pupil  has  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  them. 
But  what  to  do  with  them  in  the  presence  of  anybody  but  the 
special  teachers  is  a  question  which  the  pupil  hashardly  ever  faced. 
As  a  rule  he  has  never  considered  what  he  has  learned,  or  is 
learning,  in  such  relation  to  actual  life  as  would  be  involved  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  it  intelligibly  to  a  layman. 

What  training  in  expression  he  has  had,  in  fact, — and  sometimes 
he  has  had  more  than  you  would  suppose  from  the  results, — seems 
generally  to  have  been  so  separated  from  his  laborious  acquisitions 
in  other  fields,  that  as  we  have  seen  he  instinctively  regards  his 
study  of  English  as  a  thing  apart  from  his  other  studies,  just  as 
each  and  all  of  them  are  apart  from  the  every-day  business  of  life. 
The  fruit  of  this  process  of  culture  was  collected  in  a  document, 
probably  familiar  to  many  of  you — I  mean  the  elaborate  report  on 
English  Composition  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  to 
the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 
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The  rhetorical  infirmities  displayed  in  the  writings  therein  collect- 
ed need  not  be  discussed  here.  They  are  pretty  clearly  due  to  the 
facts  that  I  have  just  sugg^ested.  The  boys  who  wrote  these  papers 
had  had  their  heads  crammed  with  things  which  they  had  never 
been  made  to  consider  possible  subjects  for  simple  human  ex- 
pression ;  and  what  training  in  expression  they  hadjiad,  they  had 
regarded  not  as  a  thing  which  should  be  made  habitual,  but  as 
another  bit  of  special  information.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
writings  in  question  possess  two  unexpectedly  promising  traits. 

In  the  first  place,  while  often  confused  in  arrangement  and 
phrase,  they  are  hardly  ever  obscure — if  you  are  not  deliberately 
perverse,  you  can  almost  always  see  about  what  a  boy  meant. 
In  the  second  place,  they  are  frankly  unaffected,  in  refreshing  con- 
trast to  many  older  fashioned  school  compositions,  which  on  purely 
technical  grounds  are  unquestionably  better. 

The  problem  really  before  a  modern  school-boy,  then,  assumes  a 
fairly  definite  shape  :  it  is,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  habitually 
to  apply  his  unaffected  good  sense  to  the  task  of  so  expressing 
whatever  he  knows  or  acquires,  that  people  of  ordinary  learning 
can  pleasurably  understand  him.  If  he  can  be  made  to  face  this  pro- 
blem, if  expression  can  be  made  a  habit  that  shall  keep  anything 
like  pace  with  acquisition,  he  can  learn  to  write  well ;  and  whoso- 
ever has  learned  to  write  well  has  learned  to  read  sympathetically. 

So  we  come  to  the  last  question  I  have  proposed  to  touch  : 
namely,  what  are  the  most  insidious  and  constant  dangers  of  peo- 
ple who  teach  English. 

Very  clearly,  pupils  in  such  a  plight  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing can  not  help  themselves  much,  without  good  instruction. 
Very  clearly,  in  spite  of  incalculably  honest  and  devoted  attempts 
to  instruct,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  quite  competently  instructed. 
This  is  for  no  want  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  teachers  ;  we  must 
look  for  its  cause,  I  think,  to  certain  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
teacher's  position. 

It  were  tedious  to  repeat  that  the  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  an 
imperfect  understanding  on  the  part  of  most  teachei-s  of  English 
that  their  chief  duty  is  mediatory — that  their  real  business  is  to 
keep  the  growing  knowledge  of  their  pupils  in  the  closest  possible 
relation  with  actual  life.  If  they  are  dealing  with  literature,  the 
one  thing  which  above  all  others  they  should  make  pupils  feel,  is 
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that  this  literature  is  a  lasting  record  of  what  real, human  experience 
has  meant  to  real  men  and  women  who  have  thought  and  spoken  in 
the  very  language  we  use  ourselves.  If  they  are  dealing  with  com- 
position, the  one  thing  which  above  all  others  they  should  make  their 
pupils  feel,  is  that  whatever  a  man  knows  he  should  be  able  to  make 
intelligible  to  every  day  human  beings — D.  V.,  without  boring 
them.  Granting,  what  I  fear  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
a  teacher  fully  understands  this,  he  has  still  to  face  two  serious 
difiiculties  inherent  in  his  situation. 

The  first  I  have  touched  on  already.  In  the  rapidly  developing 
condition  of  special  learning  nowadays,  a  great  many  teachers — 
even  in  secondary  schools — must  find  themselves  in  a  position  una- 
voidable in  colleges  or  universities.  They  must  constantly  be  con- 
fronted with  pupils  whose  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  actually  sur- 
passes their  own.  A  toy  prepared  for  Harvard  College,  for  example, 
is  generally  expected  to  have  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  I^atin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  History — 
Ancient  and  Modern.  What,  he  knows,  too,  he  must  know  pretty 
accurately.  It  will  never  do  for  him  to  forget  the  subtleties  of 
datives  and  subjectives,  optatives  and  aorists,  to  confine  his  math- 
ematical operations  to  elementary  arithmetic,  or  to  be  in  doubt 
whether  Pericles  and  Themistocles  were  contemporary  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  teachers  of  English,  as  such,  are  less  infected 
with  human  frailty  than  most  of  us,  if  they  can  at  once  keep  in 
touch  with  life  and  preserve  constantly  at  their  disposal  even  so 
little  special  knowledge  as  all  this.  The  very  fact  that  in  certain 
directions  their  pupils  are  for  the  moment  more  learned  than  they, 
is  bound  to  bother  them.  If  this  fact  actually  exists,  there  are 
only  two  ways  to  meet  it :  either  the  teacher  must  deliberately  dis- 
connect his  teaching  from  those  dangerous  subjects  of  which  pu- 
pils may  know  more  than  he  ;  or  he  must  do  in  school  what  we 
have  done  for  years  at  Harvard  College — utilize  his  own  compara- 
tive ignorance  as  a  frank  test  of  the  pupil's  power  of  expression  ; 
for  after  all  what  the  pupils  really  need  is  power  to  communicate 
agreeably  and  intelligibly  to  an  unlearned  world  the  facts  and 
truths  of  which  study  is  possessing  them.  Certainly  in  college 
teaching  there  are  few  methods  which  have  proved  more  fruitful 
than  this  humble  one.  We  say  to  pupils  again  and  again,  '*  You 
know  more  of  this  or  that  than  I  do.  I  want  to  know  more.  Tell 
me  clearly,  and  mind  that  you  don't  bore  me  in  the  telling." 
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Then,  if  we  do  not  understand,  or  if  we  are  bored,  we  put  in  our 
critical  work,  sometimes  with  good  eflFect.  Whatever  the  final 
result,  we  are  in  the  nature  of  things  far  more  experienced  techni- 
cal critics  than  ev^n  our  most  learned  pupils  have  had  time  to  be- 
come. In  most  cases  the  respect  commanded  by  our  assured  crit- 
icism ultimatel3^  does  away  with  the  contempt  to  which  a  self- 
conscious  teacher  might  fear  that  our  comparative  ignorance, 
frankly  confessed,  would  expose  us. 

This  first  difficulty  of  teachers,  though, — this  comparative  ignor- 
ance of  what  pupils  know — is  not  the  most  serious.  After  all,  it 
is  chiefly  a  question  of  obviously  false  pride.  It  is  neither  subtle 
nor  fascinating.     The  second  difficulty  is  both. 

In  the  present  state  of  specialized  and  constantly  more  highly  spec- 
ializing learning,  the  learned  world  agrees  with  the  vulgar  in  attach- 
ing unlimited  importance  to  things  it  does  not  understand.  In  all 
seriousness,  for  example,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  liv?ng  chemist  who 
does  not  feel  a  kind  of  humiliation  in  the  presence  of  an  acknowl- 
edged master  of  Indo-Iranian  languages.  He  is  uncomfortably 
aware  that,  in  certain  matters,  this  man  knows  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  does.  The  Professor  of  Sanskrit  unquestionably  returns 
the  compliment.  Thus  the  learned  world  has  insensibly  devel- 
oped into  a  system  of  technical  guild  mysteries,  disposed  in  gen- 
eral to  treat  one  another  with  formal  respect  and  to  mingle  in  com- 
mon disdain  of  such  humble  folks  as  know  only  what  other  people 
can  understand.  If  the  poor  teacher  of  English  cannot  shroud 
himself  in  some  sort  of  mystery,  he  feels  that  he  has  no  place  in 
the  world  of  learning. 

Partly  from  this  subtle  temptation  of  the  spirit  of  our  time, 
partly  from  the  inherent  fascination  of  advanced,  special  work, 
there  is  a  tendency  among  teachers  of  English,  high  and  low,  to 
make  their  work  more  and  more  technical,  to  lead  their  pupils  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  actual,  every -day  life,  to  forget  their 
mediatory  duties  in  the  Capuau  delights  of  scholarly  seclusion. 
In  a  vulgar  form,  this  tendency  appears  in  the  **  diagrammed  " 
sentences  of  second-rate  modern  grammars,  of  which  reports  came 
to  us  at  Harvard  chiefly  from  the  more  remote  regions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  a  more  orthodox  form,  this  tendency  ap- 
pears in  the  insistence  so  frequent  everywhere  that  the  general  stu- 
dent of  English,  whether  he  can  understand  the  human  side  of 
Shakespere  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  he  can  write  half  a  page 
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with  correct  amenity,  must  at  least  devote  laborious  hours  to  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxoti.  In  a  higher  form  still,  we  can  see  it  in 
the  comparatively  new  systems  now  prevalent  at  some  of  the  bet- 
ter Western  colleges,  where  students  of  limited  general  culture  are 
set  to  work  counting  the  average  number  of  words  which  a 
given  author  uses  in  a  sentence,  and  depicting  the  results  in  elab* 
orate  systems  of  statistical  curves.  These  hasty  examples  are 
enough.  In  its  better  forms  such  scholarship  as  this  is  laboriously 
respectable ;  it  is  impressive  with  all  the  cloudy  dignity  of  any  un- 
shared knowledge  ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  reserved  for  the  few  who 
are  prepared  for  it,  such  scholarship  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  lead 
to  much  good.  If  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  sane  schoolmaster  yields 
to  its  fascination,  however,  its  results  may  be  almast  unmitigat* 
edly  mischievous.  For  pursued  by  itself,  without  regard  for  the 
living  world  alx>ut  as,  it  can  lead  only  to  such  lofty  pedantic  se- 
clusion as  already  enshrouds  so  many  otiier  kinds  of  study. 

In  the  cases  of  other  subjects  than  English  such  seclusion  is  per- 
haps inevitable,  and  possibly  favorable.  In  the  case  of  Bnglish  I 
conceive  it  to  be  needless  and  destructive.  For,  when  all  is  said, 
if  the  considerations  I  have  tried  to  keep  before  you  are  valid,  then 
it  follows  that  the  best  teacher  of  English  is  not  the  teacher 
whose  technical  scholarship  is  most  impregnable ;  he  is  the  teacher 
who,  in  the  widest  and  broadest  sense,  is  the  best  man  of  the  world. 
And,  if  this  be  true,  the  best  pupil  of  English  is  not  the  best  gram- 
marian or  the  best  etymologist ;  he  is  the  pupil  who  most  sympa- 
thetically assimilates  this  broadly  human  temper. 

Prom  what  I  have  said,  certain  practical  suggestions  might  seem 
to  follow. 

For  one  thing,  we  might  well  doubt  whether  in  an  ideal  system 
of  general  education  there  should  usually  be  much  special  teaching 
of  English  at  all,  as  distinguished  from  a  constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  intelligent  teachers — whatever  their  specialties — to  train 
their  pupils  incessantly  in  the  habit  of  generally  intelligible  state- 
ment of  whatever  special  facts  they  are  acquiring. 

Again,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  any  event  the  study  of  technical 
English — of  Anglo-Saxon,  formal  grammar,  and  soon — should  be 
kept  rigidly  subordinate  to  sympathetic  appreciation  of  literature 
and  to  constant  habit  of  expression  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Still  more,  it  seems  indubitable  that  every  particle  of  the  teaching 
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of  Bngtish  which  fails  constanth'  to  keep  in  mind  the  intimate 
relation  which  must  exist  between  human  beings  and  the  world 
they  live  in  is  insidiously  mischievous. 

In  venturing  these  alight  suggestions,  however,  I  stray  into  re- 
gions where  my  inexperience  makes  what  I  say  of  doubtful  per- 
tinence. I  must  remind  you  once  more  that  I  speak,  with  no 
formal  sanction  from  my  official  superiors,  only  in  the  character  of 
a  man  who  for  thirteen  years  has  been  a  subordinate  teacher  of 
English  at  Harvard.  My  eflFort  has  been  clearly  to  state  the  general 
considerations  which  I  believe  that  any  teacher  of  English,  special 
or  not,  should  constantly  keep  in  mind.  The  practical  application 
of  their  principles  must  for  the  while  remain  a  matter  of  intelligent, 
growingly  experienced  experiment. 

The  Chair  :  The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Thurber  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thurber  :  We  owe  special  thanks  to  Professor 
Wendell  for  his  clear  and  emphatic  insistence  on  this  difference 
between  English  teaching  and  all  other  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  that  while  other  teaching  is  necessarily  special,  English 
teaching  is  always  general.  All  persons,  not  professors  of  some 
department  of  English  philology  or  literature,  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  results  of  training  in  English.  Everybody  speaks, 
writes,  reads  English ;  and  nobody  has  any  peculiar  or  special  call 
to  speak  or  write  better  English,  or  to  read  more  intelligently, 
than  anybody  else.  It  is  usual  to  hear  the  English  teacher  spoken 
of  as  one  especially  owing  loyalty  to  the  professional  noblesse 
oblige^  as  one  from  whom  something  dainty  and  immaculate  in 
language  may  be  expected.  The  English  teacher  is  popularly 
supposed  to  know  all  the  rules  that  all  the  purists  have  ever  de- 
vised for  speaking  and  writing,  and  never  to  slip  in  applying  these 
rules  to  his  own  practice. 

This  attitude  of  the  scholastic  public  towards  the  English 
teacher  has  manifold  inconveniences.  If  he  is  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind,  he  may  well  ask,  in  imitation  of  what  writer  he 
should  use  or  recommend  a  spotle&s  English.  What  writer,  an- 
cient or  modern,  recent  or  even  contemporary,  can  he  find,  that 
practices  all  the  rules  he  tries  to  apply  to  the  correction  of  compo- 
sitions?   English  that  is  absolutely  clear,  abundantly  strong,  well 
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bred  and  urbane  beyond  criticism,  shall  yet  vex  bis  soul  with 
lapses  from  his  standard  of  formal  correctness.      He  perceives 
words  and  phrases  slowly  but  surely  gaining  currency  in  spite  of 
him  and  all  his  guild.     The  teacher  of  I^atin  has  no  occasion  to 
observe  a  weakening  of  respect  for  the  subjunctive  iu  the  Latin 
authors.     The  teacher  of  chemistry  has  not  to  lament  that  the 
symbols  are  coming  to  be  used  promiscuously.     But  the  teacher 
of  English  has  ever  to  fret  himself  over  such  queries  as  :  shall  I 
go  on  perpetually  displacing  the  adverb  from  its  intrusive  settle- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  infinitive,  when  my  contemporaries  are 
learning  to  tolerate  this  speecli  form  with  the  fullest  hospitality  ; 
shall  I  continue  to  frown  austerely  on  every  case  of  cross-breeding 
of  s/iall  and  wi/l,  when  the  most  conservative,  and  a  fortiori,  of 
course,  all  other,  newspapers  mingle  them  unpleasantly ;  shall  I 
find  offence  in  the  form,  before  I  am  done^  when  a  distinguished 
Harvard  professor  uses  it  without  detriment  to  his  diction  ;  shall 
I  unweariedly  fume  over  unescorted  participles  while  all  the  men 
and  women  who  write  to  be  understood  allow  their  participles  to 
go  unescorted. 

In  truth,  the  English  teacher  who  is  nothing  else,  is  pretty  sure 
to  become  a  much  belated  person.  The  rhetorics  have  loaded 
him  with  prohibitions,  and  he  has  grown  accustomed  to  watch  for 
transgressions  rather  than  for  excellences.  All  speech  is  to  him 
vile  corpus^  good  for  his  dissecting  processes.  No  subject  of  sci- 
ence or  politics  or  of  current  news  is  to  him  so  interesting  but  he 
stumbles  at  the  rhetorical  sins  in  the  accounts  of  it  and  loses  his 
head  and  his  temper  while  other  people  are  getting  interesting 
ideas  and  are  enjoying  the  intellectual  consolations  of  life.  How 
often  has  it  been  my  experience  to  have  spoken  to  a  pedagogic 
audience  on  some  topic  that  I  deemed  important,  and  to  find, 
when  the  question  was  opened  for  discussion,  that  I  had  before  me 
the  task  of  defending  my  pronunciation  or  my  syntax  instead  of 
my  thesis.  Let  an  educator  even  of  prime  note  address  an  audi- 
ence of  high  school  teachers,  and  he  shall  find  he  has  impressed 
his  hearers  chiefly  with  his  English,  which  perhaps  has  been  so 
superb  that,  to  those  admiring  listeners,  it  has  conveyed  uo  edu- 
cational ideas. 

Perhaps  the  mania  for  faultless  expression  is  to  prove  a  passing 
fashion.  I  certainly  hope  it  is.  For  English,  like  a  tree  or  a  vine, 
may  be  overpruued, — pruned  to  the  quick, — so  that  it  seems  to  be 
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in  better  shape,  but  has  really  lost  vigor.  Overpruned  English 
you  may  recognize  as  being  bloodless,  or,  to  use  no  figure,  as 
being  academic  and  schoolmasterly.  When  the  English  teacher 
has  come  to  take  pleasure  in  the  very  process  of  correction,  and 
to  estimate  his  thoroughness  by  the  quantity  of  his  loppings  and 
trimmings,  then  his  usefulness  is  at  an  end. 

I  am  sure  our  secondary  schools  are  going  tbo  far  in  their 
devotion  to  conventional  correctness.  This  hypertrophy  of  the 
speech  consciousness  leads  to  much  ill  directed  effort  and  to  much 
waste  of  strength.  When  Mr.  Adams  prodded  the  educators 
with  his  report,  lliey  l^ethought  themselves  of  giving  more  hours 
to  the  correction  of  compositions,  or  of  the  introduction  of  more 
text-books  of  rhetoric.  Stimulated  by  a  public  demand  for  better 
training  in  English,  educational  leaders  went  about  reconstructing 
their  courses  in  the  direction  of  subtracting  from  the  attention 
and  the  time  given  to  literature  that  they  might  add  to  the  at- 
tention and  the  time  given  to  the  elaboration  of  themes.  English 
is  of  course  a  very  live  subject ;  but  herein  it  fell  a  victim  to 
deadness  and  formalism,  as  it  would  have  done  ten  years  ago. 
More  text-book,  more  red  ink  or  blue  pencil,  more  inefifable 
weariness,  more  estimating  and  marking,  more  stupor  paeda- 
gogicus, — such  must  still  be  our  resort,  as  if  we  were  not  in  a 
fin-de-stbcle  world  of  change  and  improvement. 

The  college  professor  of  English  may  elaborate  his  philosophy  of 
the  art  of  expression :  but  the  secondary  teacher,  with  his  juvenile 
classes,  only  clogs  utterance  when  he  imposes  his  rules.  The 
text-book  of  rhetoric  has  no  proper  place  in  secondary  schools. 
The  great  fund  of  expression  is  the  good  literature  that  is  all 
about  us.  On  the  habit  of  good  reading  must  be  founded  all  hope 
of  acquiring  the  accomplishment  of  good  writing.  Therefore  the 
English  teacher  must  primarily  study  how  to  inculcate  a  relish 
for  reading.  A  relish  for  writing, — a  love  of  expression  for  its 
own  sake, — he  absolutely  must  not  inculcate.  A  theme  written 
with  the  purpose  to  show  the  writer's  docility  in  learning  rules 
or  in  submitting  to  criticism  is  a  monstrous  thing.  The  English 
teacher's  art  is  in  bringing  his  learner  into  such  an  attitude  that  the 
learner  shall  have  in  his  mind  something  to  express  and  a  desire 
to  express  it.  But  this  is,  of  course,  equally  the  art  of  all  other 
teachers. 

Thus  I  come  inevitably  to  my  contention,   that  the  special 
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BagHsh  teacher,  so  far  as  concerns  tbe  speaking  and  writing  of 
English,  has  no  raison  ctitre.  He  has  precisely  the  same  business 
with  expression  that  the  other  teachers  have ;  except,  of  course, 
that,  as  teacher  of  literature,  he  enters  with  his  pupils  the  vast 
fields  of  expression  and  ranges  with  his  classes  among  the  very 
models  and  patterns  and  exemplars  of  good  English. 

The  English  of  secondary  schools  is  the  English  of  gentlemen, 
and  not  an  academic  English,  pruned  to  faultlessness.  Every 
secondary  teacher  writes  the  English  that  is  wanted  in  the  school. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  secondary  school  English  as  a  mystery, 
to  make  it  wise,  to  treat  it  as  a  specialty,  to  conceive  it  as  the 
resultant  of  a  myriad  of  rules,  to  coordinate  which  demands  the 
skill  of  a  peculiarly  trained  and  gifted  teacher.  Great  of  course 
are  tact,  skill,  shrewdness,  craft,  among  the  pedagogic  accom* 
plishments :  but  the  school  in  which  expression  is  to  be  made 
neat  and  pure  must  be  the  school  in  which  tone  is  everything,  and 
tact  a  virtue  of  inferior  rank.  The  English  of  a  school  is  an 
element  of  its  morale.  Cunning  and  subtlety  and  tact,  resources 
of  the  inferior  mind,  cannot  come  near  it.  Tone  is  pervasive  :  all 
the  teachers  of  a  corps  catch  it,  and  radiate  it  in  all  school 
exercises.  Here  is  the^only  hope  of  improving  the  English  in  the 
schools.  It  is  of  no  use  to  apply  the  spur  and  make  teacher  and 
pupils  work  harder  over  text-books  and  compositions.  If  ex- 
pression cannot  in  a  school  be  made  a  matter  of  public  spirit, 
equally  engaging  the  attention  of  all,  it  may  as  well  be  abandoned 
as  an  object  of  school  endeavor. 

And  as  I  may  be  using  the  word  tone  with  special  regard  to  cer- 
tain of  its  connotations  that  do  not  instantly  arise  in  the  minds  of 
my  hearers,  I  will  say  that  I  conceive  of  tone  in  a  school  as  that 
spirit  in  its  corps  of  teachers  that  binds  them  all  together  in  single 
and  loyal  striving  for  the  highest  aims  of  education.  While  each 
instructor  has  his  specialty,  whose  boundaries  all  the  others  re- 
spect, the  main  concern  of  the  school  is  not  the  aggregate  of  its 
specialties,  but  the  pervading  ambition  that  determines  the  temper 
of  all  its  work  and  the  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  its  conscious  pur- 
pose. When  the  trustees  engage  a  teacher,  they  engage  him  to 
teach  a  particular  subject ;  but  if  they  are  wise,  they  choose  this 
particular  person  because  of  his  elevation  of  character,  his  capac- 
ity for  self-devotion,  his  superiority  to  intrigue,  his  refinement  of 
manner,  his  intolerance  of  all  moral  and  intellectual  baseness. 
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A  high  ideal  in  a  teaching  corps,  honestly  reinforced  by  each 
member  of  it,  begets  in  pupils  similar  aims,  and  establishes  in 
them  that  love  of  excellence  which  alone  can  be  trusted  as  a  mo- 
tive in  the  training  of  expression,  as  of  all  the  other  accomplish- 
ments that  especially  concern  the  personal  relations  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  fellow-men. 

Professor  Wendell's  citation  of  the  reform  school  in  which  the 
boys  had  learned  to  manage  their  English  so  well,  should  serve  as 
an  eye-opener  to  all  who  listened  to  his  paper.  Those  boys  had 
been  held  to  a  strenuous  discipline.  They  were  filled  with  pride 
in  their  English.  Under  similar  or  corresponding  educative  pro- 
cesses the  boys  who  wrote  for  Mr.  Adams  would  have  learned  to 
do  equally  well ;  and  in  the  same  mood  of  honest  self-respect 
would  have  written  in  good  form  and  also  with  veracity  when  they 
reported  on  the  instruction  they  had  had  in  English.  The  secret 
of  good  English  in  school  is  strong  discipline,  sound  morale,  high 
tone.  Tact  merely  varnishes  the  surface  and  produces  a  sem- 
blance of  success,  while  ambitions  remain  untouched  with  zeal. 
If  the  Etiglish  of  a  school  or  college  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 
then  other  things  also  in  that  school  or  college  are  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state.  The  pressure  on  all  the  pipes  is  the  same,  only  it  is 
registered  mast  conspicuously  on  the  English  gauge.  Unsound- 
ness that  you  barely  surmise  or  suspect  in  the  foreign  language  or 
the  scientific  class  rooms,  becomes  glaring  in  the  English  lessons 
and  attracts  the  attention  even  of  laymen  and  of  an  interested 
public.  Forttmately  for  the  interests  of  education,  there  are  some 
departments  of  it  in  which  tact  cannot  pull  down  the  window  cur- 
tains  to  balk  outside  curiosity.  A  school  that  professes  to  make 
steam  engines  and  sell  them  for  actual  use,  must  learn  to  do  good 
work  and  to  do  it  unfailingly,  for  immediate  and  remorseless  ex- 
amination. The  mechanic  arts  school  is  one  that  the  public  cau 
and  will  inspect  directly,  needing  no  mediation  of  professional  su- 
pervisors. So  the  school  that  undertakes  to  train  youth  in  English 
expression  produces  a  commodity  that  is  perfectly  comprehensible 
to  the  world  of  newspaper  writers  and  newspaper  readers,  that  can 
be  criticized  in  every  household,  and  that  will  legitimately  be  ac- 
cepted as  tlie  crucial  test  of  the  school's  moral  and  intellectual 
vitality. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  English  teacher,  however  vigorous 
his  personality,  and  however  earnest  his  purpose,  works  in  vain 
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in  a  school  where  he  is  surrounded  by  half-heartedness  and  gen- 
eral feebleness  of  tone.  I  asked  a  pupil  whose  English  was  very 
bad  indeed,  how  such  faults  as  she  committed  bad  been  dealt  with  in 
the  school  from  which  she  had  come.  She  had  an  impression  that 
her  attention  had  been  called  to  them.  Only  your  child  of  grace 
thrives  under  a  regimen  of  mild  calling  of  his  attention  to  his 
faults.  The  ways  of  business  are  rude  and  merciless.  The  mer- 
chant, the  overseer,  the  employer  of  service,  the  purchaser  of  me- 
chanical productions,  are  not  given  to  glozing, — they  possess  ab- 
solutely no  tact.  Of  late  the  business  world  has  l3egun  to  talk 
unpleasantly  about  our  English.  English  is  the  only  really  ex- 
posed side  of  our  works.  But  if  the  business  world  finds  unsound- 
ness here,  it  is  because  the  whole  structure  is  unsound ;  and  all  at- 
tempts to  make  local  repairs  are  surely  destined  to  fail. 

The  Chair.  The  Chair  respectfully  submits  that  the  Executive 
Committee  has  done  its  work  well  in  inviting  the  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  you  have  listened  to  prepare  the  essay  and  open  the  dis- 
cussion. It  now  remains  for  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
support  the  Executive  Committee  by  entering  into  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. There  are  many  teachers  of  English  present,  and  the 
subject  is  now  thrown  open. 

Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson  :  As  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion this  morning  I  l)ecame  discouraged  ;  for  I  was  made  to  feel 
that  my  view  of  the  way  in  which  English  ought  to  be  taught 
was  wholly  individual,  and  therefore  wholly  wrong,  but  as  I  list- 
ened to  Mr.  Wendell  I  found  it  all  again,  so  I  take  courage  to 
speak. 

I  understood  Mr.  Wendell  to  say  that  the  essence  of  the  study 
of  literature  is  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  ancestral  experience 
of  the  race,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  study  of  literature  is  ability 
to  understand  the  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  present  examinations  in 
English  is  such  as  to  disintegrate  the  wholeness  of  life,  to  establish 
divisions  where  nature  had  established  only  connections.  To 
pick  up  an  author  here  and  there,  or  worse  still,  one  of  his  works, 
and  study  either  as  an  isolated  fact,  seems  to  me  highly  unphilo- 
sophical.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  our  author  if  we  do  so,  to 
grasp  his  significance,  and  measure  his  real  value,  for  he  is  both 
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product  and  cause  of  the  age  iti  which  he  lives,  and  the  watching 
of  the  action  and  the  reaction  of  the  man  and  his  environment  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  aspects  of  the  study  of  Literature :  he 
is  a  member  of  an  organic  whole,  and  to  look  at  him  as  a  detached 
phenomenon  is  as  illogical  as  to  study  the  member  of  any  organism 
without  considering  its  relations  to  the  whole.  Relations  are  the 
essence  of  any  truth,  the  real  being  of  whatever  is  :  if  we  have 
a  fact  without  its  relations  we  have  no  fact,  but  falsehood,  or  rather 
we  have  nothing  at  all,  for  it  is  a  commonplace  of  Philosophy  that 
nothing  exists  except  as  a  part  of  that  great  complex  of  relations 
which  life  proves  itself  to  be. 

Therefore  my  first  care  in  studying  an  author  is  to  set  him  in 
his  proper  relations.  I  tell  my  boys  and  girls  that  now  we  are 
going  to  study  one  period  in  the  life  of  England,  that  it  is  a 
definite  and  organic  life  as  is  the  life  of  an  individual,  that  it  has 
as  many  contemporary  expressions  as  does  the  life  of  an  individual, 
but  that  it  is  always  One  and  the  Same  Life  manifesting  itself. 
Just  as  each  pupil  has  a  side  for  class  organization,  athletic 
matches,  society,  church,  study,  but  is  an  identical  personality 
displaying  itself  in  these  different  sides,  so  the  One  Soul,  the  One 
Will,  the  One  Mind,  the  great  Organic  Being  of  the  Nation  man- 
ifests itself  in  Politics,  War,  Social  order,  Religious  organization, 
Literature,  etc.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  any  one  of  these 
sides  alone.  We  must  grasp  the  Whole  and  then  view  each  special 
activity  as  a  more  or  less  complete  manifestation  of  the  Whole, 
if  we  are  to  seize  its  real  value. 

First,  then,  we  study  briefly  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
nation  in  the  given  period,  and  try  to  catch  its  meaning,  to  see  just 
what  the  World  Spirit  is  revealing  to  man  at  this  epoch,  to  grasp 
what  this  age  stands  for  in  the  unfolding  of  the  world's  order. 

Then  we  look  at  its  literary  activity  and  seek  there  the  same 
spirit,  we  hold  side  by  side  political,  social,  literary  life  and  listen 
to  them  deliver  the  same  message. 

Next  comes  the  life  of  the  author  ;  for  we  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish how  far  temperament  and  the  accidents  of  fortune  count  in 
what  he  presents  to  us,  how  much  in  his  work  is  purely  individual 
and  how  much  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  using  him  as  mouthpiece. 

We  are  now  ready  to  study  the  special  work  that  the  collies  di- 
rect. This  work  we  view  continually  in  the  light  of  the  whole  ; 
we  trace  causal  connection  running  into  and  from  it ;  we  see  that 
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its  matter  is  what  it  is  because  the  interests  of  the  age  are  what 
they  are,  and  its  manner  because  the  feeling  of  the  times  is  pitched 
upon  a  certain  key  ;  we  look  beyond  it  to  see  why  it  is  and  what 
it  is,  and  again  beyond  it  for  the  influence  which  it  exerts  ;  we  see 
the  Whole  in  it  and  it  in  the  Whole  ;  it  is  a  part  of  a  living  organ- 
ism and  our  task  is  to  find  just  what  part.  Of  course  we  look  at 
it  from  many  other  points  of  view — as  basis  for  study  of  Rhetoric, 
cultivation  of  taste,  formation  of  style,  but  all  these  are  set  as  de- 
tail within  an  inclusive  whole. 

This  kind  of  work  seems  to  me  necessary  if  we  are  to  study  an 
author  intelligently,  but  it  all  counts  for  nothing  in  the  entrance 
examinations.  These  examinations  are  of  such  nature  that  a  bright 
pupil  with  cultivated  home  where  good  English  is  spoken  and 
written,  can  prepare  for  them  with  two  weeds'  unaided  cram.  It  is 
done  repeatedly  by  those  who  wish  to  hurry  through  their  prepara- 
tory work.  They  obtain  permission  to  take  two  years  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  one  at  school,  and  work  up  their  History  and  Litera- 
ture at  home  in  the  short  vacations.  With  such  preparation  they 
pass  the  entrance  examinations  triumphantly. 

Now  the  fault  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  examinations  that 
permit  such  passing.  Ought  not  the  questions  put  to  demand 
such  breadth  of  knowledge  as  shall  require  the  study  of  English 
to  be  a  serious  feature  in  the  preparatory  course,  and  not  the  one 
thing  that  it  is  safe  to  shirk  ?  If,  in  addition  to  their  present  re- 
quirements they  should  demand  historical  knowledge  of  the  epoch 
treated,  general  knowledge  of  its  literary  men,  and  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  the  special  author  studied,  our  pupils  would  not  dare  to 
neglect  them. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  organization  of  the  work  of  com- 
position within  the  preparatory  school.  First,  may  I  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  Eliot  Shaw  Land  was  a  boy  whom  most 
careful  instruction  in  English  could  not  help  in  theme-writing ; 
but  the  practice  of  bringing  in  daily  written  translation  from 
Homer  enabled  him  to  pass  the  Harvard  English  examination 
without  condition. 

Such  experience,  spread  over  a  long  course  of  years,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  English  com- 
position is  by  written  translation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
teachers  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  were  jointly 
responsible  for  the  excellence  of  English  composition,  our  secon- 
dary schools  would  be  greatly  benefited. 
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Another  means  which  I  have  found  of  great  service  towards  the 
desired  end,  is  requiring  my  Seniors  to  bring  in  every  week  written 
discussions  of  some  problem  connected  with  their  lesson  in 
Political  Economy.  Here  we  insist  upon  absolute  clearness  and 
conciseness  ;  logical  order  is  our  aim  and  anything  in  excess  or  in 
deficiency  of  logical  order  is  condemned.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  demand  close  thinking  and  exact  expression,  two  essentials 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  through  literary  work  alone, 
for  Literature  allows  loose,  vague  treatment  when  sentiment  and 
grace  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  against  consistent  thought. 

The  third  point  relates  to  the  content  of  our  themes.  Before 
the  pupils  can  write  well  they  must  have  something  to  say.  Pov- 
ert5^  of  thought,  absence  of  knowledge  and  idea,  is  at  present 
their  greatest  obstacle.  To  say  nothing  clearly  and  simply,  is  fatal 
to  literary  effect ;  it  seems  more  fitting  not  to  say  it  at  all.  Our 
first  effort,  then,  must  be  directed  towards  showing  them  where  to 
find  material,  and  here  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  of  English 
has  a  superior  opportuJiity  to  grasp  the  minds  of  her  pupils  and 
to  shape  the  content  of  them  at  will.  Let  her  require  short  daily 
themes  and  she  exercises  control  over  the  conscious  thought  of 
every  day  ;  the  children  seek  material  and  she  shows  them  where 
to  find  it ;  if  she  is  wise  she  teaches  them  to  see  in  daily  life 
abundant  stuff  for  interesting  expression  where  there  is  the  power 
of  expression,  to  find,  if  not  **  joy  in  widest  commonalty  **  spread, 
at  least  interest.  Some  of  the  themes  must  be  narrative,  must  tell 
something  which  has  happened  personally  to  the  writer  on  the  day 
of  writing  ;  their  statement  must  be  simple,  specific,  to  the  point ; 
all  vaporing  must  be  rigorously  suppressed.  But  they  must  also 
learn  to  transcend  their  petty,  personal  selves  and  live  in  the 
larger  life  of  public  interests  ;  they  must  wake  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  questions  of  the  day  and  view  the  struggle  and  expression  of 
their  own  age  as  they  have  viewed  that  of  previous  epochs  of  his- 
tory. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan:  One  of  the  influences  of  education 
at  the  present  day  is  to  estrange  the  student  from  himself, 
to  make  him  dependent  upon  authority  either  in  books  or  in 
facts.  The  laboratory  habit  has  been  so  perfectly  contract- 
ed as  to  be  in  many  respects  disastrous.  It  is  the  ofiice 
of  the    teacher    of    English    to    reintroduce    the    student   to 
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himself,  to  help  hira  to  find  himself  interesting  and  trustworthy. 
To  this  end  the  teacher  of  English  must  be  preeminently  a  per- 
son of  character.  As  far  as  his  specific  work  goes,  a  teacher  of 
Latin  may  have  no  character  at  all,  provided  he  knows  his  forms 
and  drills  them  in.  The  English  work  of  a  school  is  its  spiritual 
thermometer.  It  is  dangerous  nonsense  to  suppose  that  this  work 
can  be  done  by  the  way  and  in  odd  minutes  by  teachers  primarily 
interested  in  something  else  and  often  possessed  of  notions  about 
English  which  have  been  obstacles  to  their  own  success  instead 
of  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor  :  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  how 
much  time  is  devoted  in  Thayer  Academy  to  this  elaborate  and 
fascinating  form  of  the  study  of  literature.  It  seems  very  attract- 
ive, and  is  set  before  us  in  a  delightful  way.  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  details. 

Miss  Thompson  :  Five  hours  a  week  for  four  years. 

Prof.  Wendell  :  I  don't  think  that  I  should  agree  that  the 
daily  theme  is  not  legitimate  university  work.  The  daily  theme, 
as  it  exists  at  Harvard  college,  started  in  one  of  my  courses  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  It  was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  talking 
with  a  friend  who  was  connected  with  a  Boston  newspaper.  He 
remarked  the  fact  that  whoever  l>ecame  a  reporter,  no  matter  how 
ignorant  he  began,  learned  by  the  very  effort  of  reporting  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  readable  way,  in  a  way  that  the  public  would 
like ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  reporting  enormously  stimulated 
observations  of  life,  precisely  the  thing  which  I  found  my  pupils 
in  Harvard  College  to  lack.  Those  two  things, — a  sort  of  facility 
of  the  pen,  which  makes  their  writing  agreeable,  as  distinguished 
from  correct,  and  a  feeling  that  they  are  living  in  a  real  world  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  world  of  books — were  secured  to  reporters  by  the 
simple  fact  of  daily  reporting.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  I  intro- 
duced in  my  elective  course  thepracticeof  requiring  from  every  stu- 
dent a  daily  theme,  which  consists  of  a  single  page  of  probably  fifty  to 
a  hundred  words  stating,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
what  that  man  has  observed  during  the  day.  It  may  be  something 
he  has  seen,  it  may  be  something  he  has  thought  about.  The  only 
requisites  are  that  the  subject  shall  be  a  matter  of  observation 
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during  the  day  when  it  is  written,  that  the  expression  of  it 
shall  not  exceed  a  hundred  words  or  so,  and  that  the  style  shall  be 
fluent  and  agreeable.  Now  the  result  of  this  work  is  rather  sur- 
prising. I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  class  at  Harvard  College 
within  one  or  two  of  170  men,  and  they  write  these  themes  every 
day,  and  it  happens  this  year  to  be  my  duty  to  read  those  every 
day  and  to  make  some  sort  of  note  on  them.  It  is  necessary,  I 
think,  when  a  teacher  requires  a  class  to  do  anything,  to  keep  the 
run  of  the  work  ;  of  course,  I  must  do  it  rather  hastily.  It  is  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  On  each  theme  I  make  a 
a  brief  note  on  the  subject  of  the  theme,  and  a  brief  note  of  the 
impression  it  makes  upon  me  at  the  time.  Then  the  themes  are  filed 
alphabetically,  and  ultimately  I  go  over  this  work  with  the 
writers.  When  a  student  has  written,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
weeks,  he  comes  to  my  office,  where  we  discuss  both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  style  of  his  themes.  And  the  curious  part  of  it  is 
that  I  find  the  two  or  three  hours  a  day  isn't  anything  like  the 
tedious  work  you  might  think  it  would  be.  In  certain  aspects  it 
is  no  more  tedious  than  the  reading  of  Pepys'  Diary.  You  get 
these  fragments  of  real  life,  which,  if  the  class  follows  the  work 
honestly,  constantly  improve  both  in  accuracy  and  range  of  obser- 
vation, and  in  facility  and  compactness  of  expression.  They 
don't  take  much  of  a  student's  time  either.  I  suppose  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  at  the  rate  of  ten  words  a  minute,  and 
there  are  not  more  than  a  hundred  words  in  the  theme ;  if  a 
man  can't  do  it  in  ten  minutes,  he  can't  do  it  properly.  The 
amount  of  work  is  very  small,  and  the  amount  of  culture,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  considerable.  It  is  a  source  of  training,  for  it 
brings  the  men  into  contact  with  the  world  ;  and  its  benefits  seem 
to  me  to  be  so  marked  that  I  should  feel  very  far  from  saying  that 
it  was  not  a  good  practice  for  a  man  even  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  learning.  In  fact,  now  and  then,  when  I  find  that  my 
Sense  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  living  being  in  a  living  wprld  is 
getting  pretty  languid  in  the  recesses  of  Harvard  College,  I  put 
myself  through  this  process  of  daily  writing.  I  leave  a  book  on 
my  table  and  write  a  page  every  day  :  aud  even  after  thirteen 
years  of  teaching,  I  find  it  by  no  means  a  useless  experience. 
The  practice  is  not  useless,  at  any  rate,  to  one  whose  business  is 
chiefly  teaching  composition. 
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Mr.  Hubsr  Gray  Bushlbr,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School :    Ever 
since  the  Hotchkiss  school  was  organized,  writing  exercises  have 
been  a  part  of  every  recitation  in  English.     They  are  very  simple. 
The  first  ten  minutes  of  every  English  recitation  is  spent  in  writ- 
ing with  pen  and  ink  in  a  composition  book  a  short  theme,  never 
more  than  one  page,  often  not  more  than  one-half  a  page,  on  a 
subject  assigned  by  the  teacher  at  the  time.     Usually  that  subject 
is  taken  from  the  course  of  supplementary  reading,  which  is  a  re- 
quired part  of  the  English  in  the  school.     Occasionally  the  ten 
minute  exercise  is  in  the  form  of  a  business  letter  ;  sometimes  it 
is  about  some  school  event,  or  individual  experience  ;    but  the 
first  ten  minutes  of  every  recitation  is  always  a  writing  exercise 
with  pen  and  ink.    The  results  have  been  very  gratifying,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  the  English  iustruction  which  the  school  would 
be  so  sorry  to  part  with  as  this.     We  find  that  the  boys  are  inter- 
ested in  it ;  we  find  that  it  develops  facility  in  writing;  and  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  conduct,  provided  the  English 
teacher  is  able  to  work,  as  he  is  able  to  work  at  the  Hotchkiss 
School,  **  with  eU)ow  room,**  as  Professor  Briggs  would  say.    The 
foundation  upon  which  all  English  teaching  at  the  Hotchkiss 
School  is  built,  is  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  faculty,  and  especially 
of  the  headmaster  and  his  associate,  towards  English  work.    The 
English  teacher  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach  English,  and  the 
time  which  he  must  put  upon  the  correcting  of  the  exercises  is 
regarded  as  part  of  his  regular  teaching  work,  and  reduces  the 
number  of  his  recitations.     Not  an  English  exercise  is  written  in 
the  school  which  is  not  reviewed  by  the  teacher. 

The  exercises  which  I  have  just  described  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  formal  compositions,  which  come  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  time  and  subjects  of  formal  compositions  are  announced 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Occasionally  the  subjects  are  selected  by 
the  students  under  advice.  Our  method  of  criticising  composi- 
tion exercises  is  simple,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time.  The 
school  has  had  printed  a  "  Composition  Card  **  containing  a  sys- 
tem of  marks  with  their  meanings, — I  don*t  know  the  exact  num- 
ber,— probably  thirty.  For  instance,  W  means  a  wrong  word  or  a 
wrong  form ;  V  means  that  the  expression  is  vague ;  Pr  means 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  pronouns ;  another 
mark  means  *'  search  for  a  mistake  and  correct  it.*'  By  means  of 
this  system  of  marks  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  go  very  rapidly 
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over  the  exercises,  indicating  the  weaknesses,  and  leaving  the 
pupil  to  correct  them.  The  pupil  must  do  the  correcting ;  and  the 
first  thing  the  instructor  does,  when  the  composition  book  again 
comes  under  his  eye,  is  to  turn  back  to  the  preceding  exercise  and 
see  if  it  is  corrected;  if  it  is  not,  **N*'  goes  down,  meaning 
**  neglect  ;*'  if  that  is  repeated  **  Te  **  goes  down,  meaning  **  come 
at  once  to  the  teacher  and  explain/'  We  find  in  this  method  a 
way  of  holding  the  boys  down  to  the  work,  and  the  results  are 
encouraging. 

Mr.  Samubi«  Thurbur  :  My  desire  has  been  to  have  themes 
or  subjects  for  writing  that  were  as  natural  as  possible,  which 
pupils  could  certainly  write  about,  about  which  there  should  be 
absolutely  uo  lack  of  knowledge,  sometliiug  which  is  in  their 
minds  fully,  fruitfully  and  completely,  and  which  wouid  need  no 
research  to  enable  them  to  write  out  a  good  composition.  And  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  simple  reporting  of  class  lessons  might  be 
such  a  thing ;  and,  having  tried  it,  I  found  it  to  work  so  well  that 
I  am  ver3'  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  continued,  as 
furnishing  the  best  kind  of  composition  subjects.  Every  lesson  is 
reported  b}'  at  least  one  pupal,  who  listens  particularly  and  takes 
a  few  notes  and  subsequently  writes  out  an  accoinit  of  what  was 
done,  trying  to  make  a  good  and  complete  record  of  all  the 
numerous  things  said  and  done  in  the  recitation,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  remembered  and  put  down.  This  makes  a  theme  of  perhaps 
four  or  five  hundred  words  ;  rarely  less  and  often  much  more.  In 
the  hands  of  a  bright  girl,  that  report  becomes  a  very  entertaining 
composition  to  listen  to,  and  I  esteem  the  collection  of  these 
reports,  which  accumulate  gradually  in  the  class  room,  as  valuable, 
since  they  give  a  resumd  of  the  history  of  the  work  done  by  the 
section  in  English  during  the  year.  I  am  not  at  all  particular 
what  the  nature  of  the  subject  is,  on  general  principles,  provided 
it  is  a  subject  that  the  pupil  has  in  a  fully  devt^loped  condition  in 
her  mind,  and  which  is  interesting  for  oiher  people  to  hear,  within 
the  limits  of  good  taste  and  general  propriety.  But  I  consider 
that  the  secretary's  report  makes  the  best  possible  theme  ;  there 
are  so  many  little  opportunities  in  a  secretary's  report  for  getting 
punctuation  marks  and  quotation  marks  nicely  managed.  One 
has  to  repeat  what  people  have  said,  and  put  it  properly  in  quota- 
tion marks  ;  one  has  to  say  what  was  said  by  various  writers,  and 
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quote  tlieni  properly  111  the  variou5>  foreign  languages.  This  re- 
quires care  and  painstaking,  which  is  a  useful  discipline  to  the 
writer.  In  my  search  for  composition  subjects,  I  have  found  this 
to  be  a  very  fertile  suppl}'. 

Things  come  up  constantly  in  literature  that  may  be  developed 
more  fully  by  research  among  the  books  in  the  libraries.  Nothing 
is  more  provoking  and  more  piquant  than  to  have  somebody  find 
something  difficult.  For  instance,  as  happened  the  other  day,  in 
the  works  of  the  English  poets,  there  were  iiuinerous  references  to 
the  English  lark,  the  nightingale  and  the  linnet,  birds  which  our 
pupils  had  not  seen  :  and  a  certain  girl  brings  in  a  book  with 
colored  plates  of  the  linnet,  the  laik  and  the  nightingale,  and 
gives  accounts  of  their  habits,  which  she  obtains  from  other 
books,  which  are  extremely  interesting.  With  a  good  public 
library  at  one's  ellx)w,  one  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects  of 
research.  Let  these  researches  be  reported  in  writing  ;  it  is  the 
best  kind  of  a  composition  theme.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could, 
with  nineteen  recitations  per  week  that  I  must  prepare,  and  with 
nearly  two  hundred  pupils,  even  talk  about  or  imagine  a  daily 
theme  ;  I  cannot  get  anywhere  near  it ;  it  would  certainly  be  work 
for  three.  I  do  not  know  but  the  work  that  I  do  would  be  about  the 
equivalent  of  that,  considering  how  short  the  themes  would  be  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  managed.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Buehler  how  many  pupils  he  has. 

Mr.  Bukhi«er  ;  We  have  seventy  boys,  and  I  have  ten  recita- 
tions a  week. 

Mr.  Thurbsr  :  I  have  two  hundred  girls,  and  nineteen  recita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Buehi«kr  :  Before  I  take  my  seat  I  should  like  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgement  of  the  substantial  help  Mr.  Thurber  has 
given  me.  Although  not  a  pupil  of  his,  I  have  been  a  visitor  to 
his  recitations,  and  a  reader  of  his  papers  on  teaching  Engli.sh  ; 
and  from  both  these  sources  I  have  drawn  much  inspiration  and 
help. 

I  desire  also  to  say  that  reports  of  recitations,  by  members  of 
the  class,  have  proved  as  good  for  our  boys  as  they  have  for  Mr. 
Thurber*s  girls.     We  have  tried  them  with  very  pleasant  results. 
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I  find  the  boys  interested  in  them,  and  the  pupils  improve  rapidly 
in  discerning  the  important  things  of  the  recitation  and  express- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Knox  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Wendell,  if  I  may,  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  daily  theme,  in  the  su  bstance  of  the 
thought.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  substantial  value 
in  the  matter  that  is  written  out. 

Mr.  Wendkli,  :  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  often  of  surprising  value. 
Usually  the  matter  is  increasingly  valuable.  Throughout  the 
year,  of  course,  in  addition  to  their  daily  themes,  my  pupils  do 
ordinary  rhetorical  work  once  a  fortnight,  which  is  carefully  cor- 
rected. The  daily  work  is  intended  to  stimulate  regular  habits 
of  observation  in  writing.  The  daily  themes  that  I  have  in  hand 
at  this  moment  are  decidedly  stiff,  rather  painfully  correct  some- 
times, and  often, — I  should  say  generally — anecdotic  in  substance  ; 
the  men  try  to  make  points.  A  little  later  in  the  year  that  symp- 
tom disappears, — the  symptom  is  positively  disappearing  already 
after  only  three  weeks  of  work.  I  take  daily  themes  into  the  class 
about  once  a  week,  and  read  specimens  of  them  before  the  class, 
and  discuss  both  their  substance  and  their  style. 

To  answer  Mr.  Knox's  question  more  specifically,  however,  I 
may  best  cite  an  instance  of  the  subject-matter  of  daily  themes  at 
Harvard  College.  I<ast  year  on  the  moniing  after  Bishop  Brooks 
died,  there  came  in  to  me,  from  a  class  of  about  150  men,  between 
seventy  and  eighty  themes  concerning  Bishop  Brooks.  It  was  far 
and  away  the  most  impressive  tribute  to  his  memory  that  I  re- 
member. It  was  so  impressive  that  it  seemed  to  me  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  wasted.  I  took  into  my  class  as  many  of  these  themes 
as  I  could  read  in  half  an  hour  and  read  them.  The  impression 
made  in  the  class  by  those  themes  was  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
elsewhere  in  my  experience  as  teacher;  when  the  reading  was 
finished,  nobody  moved  in  his  seat  for  about  sixty  seconds.  That 
was  the  result  of  the  training  upon  those  boys  by  the  time  Bishop 
Brooks  died.  They  had  been  taught  to  write  daily  for  half  a 
year  or  more ;  and  they  were  really  stirred,  by  a  thing  that  meant 
a  great  deal  to  them,  to  an  expression  for  which  noble  is  not  too 
strong  a  term. 
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Mr.  Gborgb  L.  Pox  :  I  do  not  like  to  take  up  too  much  of  the 
time,  but  I  wish  to  speak  myself  upon  one  or  two  points,  if  I  may. 
I  very  cordially  and  heartily  sympathize  with  the  tribute  which 
Mr.  Buehler  paid  Mr.  Thurber.  As  we  should  say  Mr.  Collar  is 
the  Nestor  of  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools,  so  I  should 
say  of  Mr.  Thurber  that  in  the  teaching  of  English  tie  holds  the 
same  position  ;  and  yet  I  frankly  express  my  opinion  that  I  don't 
always  agree  with  Mr.  Thurber's  ideas,  and  I  must  express  dissent 
from  his  statement  that  a  text-book  in  rhetoric  has  no  proper  place 
in  the  secondary  schools.  I  think  with  some  classes  of  scholars 
that  may  be  true  ;  but,  when  you  consider  the  material  of  many 
schools,  and  lack  of  previous  training,  I  believe  that  a  simple  text- 
book in  rhetoric  is  almost  as  essential  in  teaching  English  as  a 
Latin  grammar  is  to  the  study  of  Latin.  But  the  trouble  is  in 
these  matters  that  we  all  go  to  extremes  in  our  statements.  I 
believe  the  rhetorical  work  of  schools  can  be  very  much  overdone, 
and  you  can  make  compositions  wooden  and  juiceless  by  too  con- 
stant pruning.  Now,  I  find  in  practical  work  that,  when  I  sug- 
gest something  in  regard  to  a  faulty  sentence,  the  boy  often  doesn't 
understand  what  it  means ;  he  doesn't  know  the  terminology,  and 
it  must  therefore  be  taught  to  him  either  orally  or  through  a  text- 
book. I  therefore  believe  in  a  moderate  use  of  the  text-book. 
I  believe  also,  with  certain  classes  of  pupils,  when  they  first  begin 
their  work,  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  sign-boards,  so  to  speak,  as  is 
suggested  by  Prof.  Clark  in  his  rhetoric.  Let  the  teacher  put 
down  on  the  margin  of  the  composition,  opposite  the  mistake,  an 
exact  reference  to  the  article  in  the  lext-book  which  describes  such 
errors.  I  suppose  the  boys  in  my  school  may  be  duller  than  the 
boys  in  some  other  schools  ;  but,  in  not  a  few  instances,  where  I 
have  had  the  attention  of  boys  called  to  their  mistakes,  they 
couldn't  understand  them.  I  believe  in  putting  down  the  number 
of  the  rule  that  refers  to  the  mistake.  And,  may  I  speak  also  of 
one  criticism  which  I  have  heard  upon  the  work  of  the  daily 
theme.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  use  of  the  daily  theme  ex 
pressly  tends  to  hasty  and  careless  composition.  I  think  that  is  a 
danger  which  we  need  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Thxtrbbr  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Pox  for  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  speak  about  rhetoric  once  more.  Mr.  Pox, 
it  seems,  would  have  a  text-book  of  rhetoric  somewhere  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  school  course.  It  is  well  to  consider,  apropos  of 
that,  that  the  conference  on  English  last  December  reports  that  its 
province  is  at  the  very  end  of  the  school  course.  The  opinion  of 
the  conference  seems  to  have  been  that  the  function  of  a  text-book 
of  rhetoric  was  properly  to  sum  up  finally  in  a  technical  way  the 
principles  that  have  been  applied  in  previous  years.  I  am  happy 
to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  conference,  provided  the  text- 
book of  rhetoric  shall  be  put  very  far  towards  the  end  of  the  school 
course,  that  it  should  be  made  very  small  indeed,  and  that,  in  fact, 
it  might  be  forgotten  altogether  without  any  great  damage.  If 
the  principles  of  rhetoric  have  been  inculcated  by  the  teachers  who 
apply  them  rigidly  and  unfailingly  and  intelligently  throughout 
the  periods  of  instruction,  that  they  should  be  finally  summed  up 
in  a  text-book  at  the  end,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence. 

Mr.  Knox  :  Mr  Thurber  has  referred  to  the  reports  of  the 
Conference.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  upon  a  point  that  has  not 
yet  been  very  expressly  spoken  of, — the  value  of  the  study  in 
school  of  the  master-pieces  of  literature ;  whether  the  conference 
considered  that  the  time  now  spent  upon  those  is  valuably  spent. 
The  distinction  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  contained  in  the  very  prac- 
tical question  of  what  the  colleges  desire  the  secondary  schools  to 
do  with  reference  to  this  list  of  books  they  give  us  ;  whether  they 
are  to  be  thoroughly  studied  from  a  literary  stand-point,  or 
whether  out  of  them  the  student  is  merely  to  store  in  his  mind 
some  subject-matter  to  be  put  into  words  in  an  essay  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  do  so  at  the  examination.  Is  it  desirable  to  go  into 
the  minute  study — verbal  and  real — of  the  master-pieces  of  liter- 
ature ?  Or  is  it  enough  to  read  certain  books  with  a  view  to  prac- 
ticing composition  upon  their  contents  ? 

Mr.  Thurbbr  :  It  would  be  a  task  of  ransacking  my  memory 
now  as  to  what  the  conference  did,  and  as  the  reports  are  about 
to  be  published,  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  necessary  that  I  should  do 
so.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion,  as  regards  the  teaching  of  literature 
that  is  especially  beautiful,  where  the  form  counts  for  a  great 
deal,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  read  it  all,  and  read  it  again 
and  again  and  again ;  and  if  it  is  very  beautiful  and  pregnant 
with  meaning,  to  commit  it  to  memory  and  have  it  repeated.  If 
it  is  very  serious,  somewhat  religious,  the  girls  will  take  to  it  with 
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remarkable  zeal.     Of  course  there  must  be  more  or  less  study  of 
the  technique  of  literary  expression. 

Ths  Chair  :  By  way  of  supplement  to  President  Eliot's  ad- 
dress last  evening,  it  might  be  interesting  for  the  audience  to 
know  what  the  conference  on  the  subject  of  English  demanded. 

President  Eliot  :  I  have  an  impression  that  the  only  way  to 
learn  to  write  is  by  writing.  We  all  of  us  learn  to  talk,  and  some 
of  us  learn  to  write ;  and  those  of  us  who  learn  to  write,  I  think, 
agree  that  we  learn  by  writing  and  in  no  other  way.  The  Con- 
ference on  English  want  daily  practice  in  writing.  We  have  had 
at  Harvard  some  rather  interesting  experiences  upon  the  value  of 
the  short  and  pithy  theme  written  every  day.  I  wish  Mr.  Wen- 
dell might  have  an  opportunity  to  state  what  he  thinks  of  the 
daily  theme.  He  has  had  a  large  experience  of  its  utility.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  thinks  that  the  daily  theme,  as  conducted 
at  Harvard,  is  useful ;  but  he  may  say  that  it  belongs  in  the  sec- 
ondary school — possibly  in  the  primary. 

Mr.  Wendeli*  :  Concerning  the  danger  of  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  the  daily  themes,  I  know  and  I  concede  the  danger  to  be 
constant,  and  therefore,  I  actually  read  the  themes  handed  to  me 
day  by  day.  Daily  themes  unwatched  might  easily  become  daily 
strengthening  of  vicious  habits.  I  also  admit  that  off-hand  prac- 
tice of  this  kind  will  not  secure  polish  and  technical  correctness  ; 
therefore,  I  think  that  complete  training  in  writing  can  not  be  at- 
tained by  daily  themes.  In  short,  I  regard  the  relation  of  the 
daily  themes  to  finished  compositions  as  closely  analogous  to  the 
relation  of  sketches  to  finished  paintings  ;  and  I  think  there  are 
not  a  few,  both  in  literature  and  in  painting,  who  can  make  good 
sketches  and  can  never  finish  them  ;  the  power  of  finishing  has 
not  been  given  them. 

With  these  remarks  the  discussion  came  to  an  end,  and  an  ad- 
journment was  taken.  The  meeting  which  thus  closed  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  helpful  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
To  this  result  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  by  Yale  University 
and  the  kind  attentions  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  Faculty 
contributed  no  small  share. 

Ray  Greene  Huling^  Secretary^ 

English  High  School^  Cambridge^  Mass, 
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THE  NEW   ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL- 
LEGES AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  the  Public  Latin 
School,  Boston,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  12th  and  13th, 
1894. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  a  :4o  by  the  President, 
Dr.  John  Tetlow,  of  Boston. 

The  Chair  was  by  vote  authorized  to  appoint  a  Nominating 
Committee.  As  subsequently  designated,  this  committee  con- 
sisted of  Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Goodrich, 
President  William  F.  Warren,  Dr.  William  T.  Peck  and  Professor 
William  Carey  Poland. 

The  Association  proceeded  at  once  to  the  discussion  announced 
on  the  programme. 

The  Chair  :  The  subject  which  we  have  met  to  discuss  this 
afternoon  is  one  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the  so-called  English 
high  schools  of  New  England.  It  is  of  especial  interest  to  the 
high  schools  of  Boston.  There  are  several  such  high  schools, 
many  of  which  have  a  four-years'  course  of  study.  This  four- 
years'  course  is  out  of  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  colleges. 
Although  the  course  of  study  is  a  very  practical  one,  yet  about 
one-third  of  the  work  dorfe  does  not  count,  so  far  as  admission  to 
college  is  concerned.  If  our  deliberations  this  afternoon  should 
issue  in  a  practical  recommendation  to  the  higher  institutions, 
great  good,  it  seems  to  me,  would  result.  For  example,  if,  as  the 
ultimate  issue  of  our  deliberations  this  afternoon,  the  colleges  and 
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scientific  schools  should  declare  themselves  ready  to  accept  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  programmes  offered 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  collegiate 
study,  I  should  personally  feel  strongly  inclined  to  invite  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Boston  High  School  Masters  with  a  view  to  making 
application  to  the  school  authorities  for  a  modification  of  the 
high  school  course  of  study.  The  form  which  the  subject 
assigned  for  discussion  takes  is: — ''  How  may  closer  articulation 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions  be  secured?*' 

What  is  meant  by  that  question  is  indicated  on  the  programme 
by  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  which 
reads  as  follows : — ^**  The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four-years'  courses  of 
study  embodied  in  the  foregoing  programmes  (see  pp.  46-47  of 
the  report)  should  admit  to  corresponding  courses  in  colleges  and 
scientific  schools.  They  believe  that  this  closer  articulation  be- 
tween the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  would  be 
advantageous  alike  for  the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  country. " 

The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  a  paper  from  Dr.  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  Head  Master  of  the  Cambridge  English  High  School. 

Dr.  Huling:  Is  close  articulation  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  desirable  ?  In  New  England  its 
desirability  might  be  assumed  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
Many  among  us  have  been  looking  for  it  and  pleading  for  it  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Out  of  a  desire  for  it  there  sprang  in  1885 
this  very  association  of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  teachers  in 
the  colleges,  and  that  desire  has  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and 
more  general  with  each  succeeding  year.  To  lovers  of  order  and 
system,  the  picture  of  an  unbroken  ladder  open  to  the  climbing  of 
every  capable  youth,  and  leading  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university,  has  been  a  most  attractive  one.  Toward  this  ideal 
much  progress  has  already  been  made  along  the  earlier  stages  of 
education,  and  at  the  other  extreme.  For  instance,  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  systems  the  passage  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
primary  school,  and  thence  to  the  grammar  school,  has  long  been 
made  easy.  The  joint  next  above,  where  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  meet,  was  later  in  receiving  adequate  attention ; 
but  now  almost  everywhere  the  connection  is  well  established. 
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So,  too,  the  connection  between  college  and  university  work  is 
exceedingly  close;  in  some  institutions,  indeed,  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration seems  almost  obliterated.  The  lack  of  smooth  joining, 
therefore,  is  most  conspicuous  at  the  point  of  juncture  between 
the  secondary  school  on  the  one  hand  and  the  college  or  scientific 
school  on  the  other.  Even  here  there  is  some  degree  of  articula- 
tion. The  private  and  endowed  preparatory  schools  and  the  pub- 
lic Latin  schools  have  few  grievances  in  these  days,  and  those 
few  are  yielding  to  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  enlightened  interest 
in  each  other's  difficulties  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  conferences 
between  teachers  and  professors  in  our  time.  The  break  in  con- 
nection  is  chiefly  between  the  higher  institutions  and  the  high 
schools. 

The  reason  for  failure  of  adjustment  at  this  point  becomes 
clear  on  consideration.  From  the  earliest  organization  of  the 
colleges  their  requirements  have  been  met  by  private  instructors 
*  or  by  schools  organized  particularly  to  meet  those  requirements, — 
the  ancient  grammar  schools,  the  academies,  and  more  recently 
the  private  preparatory  schools  and  the  public  Latin  schools.  The 
high  school  represents  quite  another  educational  idea.  It  is  prac- 
tically  the  systematic  expansion  through  a  four-years'  secondary 
course  of  the  modern  studies  mapped  out  for  the  elementary 
schools.  It  represents  the  best  thought  of  the  American  people^ 
through  elected  representatives,  concerning  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  life.  Within  a  generation  it  has  grown  into  marvellous 
favor,  and  has  greatly  increased  its  efficiency.  It  now  conducts 
the  education  of  more  than  half  the  youth  of  our  country  who  are 
receiving  secondary  education  at  all.  From  these  considera- 
tions the  high  school  plainly  has  great  inertia.  It  could  not  be 
conformed  to  the  older  type  of  preparatory  school,  if  the  colleges 
were  disposed  to  make  the  effort. 

But  the  college  is  not  so  disposed.  During  these  later  years 
this  institution  also  has  passed  through  important  changes.  Its 
curriculum  has  been  amazingly  broadened  and  extended.  I  some- 
times take  out  the  little  pamphlet  which  first  showed  me  a  college 
course  in  1865,  and  compare  it  with  the  somewhat  portly  cata- 
logue of  the  same  institution  to-day.  Now  for  the  first  time  it  is 
feasible  to  co-ordinate  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools,  because 
now  it  is  possible  for  the  high  school  to  appeal  to  every  variety  of 
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aptitude  and  talent,  and  yet  find  its  capable  pupil  prepared  at 
graduation  to  pursue  with  profit  some  important  courses  in  some 
higher  institution. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  oft  quoted  passage  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  respecting  *'  the  theory  that 
all  the  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educational 
rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college."*  Not  that  all 
subjects  have  equivalent  educational  values;  that,  as  President 
Eliot  has  pointed  out,  cannot  be  asserted  or  denied  so  as  to  pro- 
duce conviction  until  some  one  has  established  a  standard  of 
educational  value.  But  if  all  subjects  of  secondary  education, 
when  vigorously  followed  for  three  or  four  years,  do  open  the  way 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  substantial  courses  in  higher  educa- 
tion, as  few  will  now  deny,  why  are  not  all  subjects  of  equivalent 
rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college  ?  Every  capable 
entering  student  has,  as  a  consequence  of  his  secondary  work, 
both  positive  aspects  of  efficiency  and  also  serious  limitations ;  the 
difference  between  them  may  safely  be  neglected  for  purposes  of 
admission. 

Here,  then,  where  the  high  school  and  the  college  meet,  is  the 
place  for  a  closer  articulation,  if  progress  along  the  educational 
highway  is  to  be  steady  and  orderly  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  educational  thinker  is  on  record  as 
opposing  close  articulation  in  itself.  If  it  is  opposed  at  all,  the 
opposition  is  directed  against  certain  methods  of  securing  the 
adjustment,  or  certain  forms  of  connection,  or  else  proceeds  from 
considerations  of  economy.  It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
process  of  connecting  the  high  school  with  the  college  may  involve 
too  large  a  sacrifice  in  one  way  or  another  to  warrant  such  pro- 
cedure. Nor,  when  I  speak  of  sacrifice,  do  I  refer  to  money 
alone.  The  American  people  will  not  for  long  withhold  whatever 
money  is  needed  to  secure  the  best  in  education.  But  there  are 
some  things  more  precious  than  money.  A  Western  teacher,t  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  well 
illustrated  the  fears  of  some  concerning  this  closer  articulation. 
He  says:     '*  Two  high  school  parties  have  now  appeared,  the  one 

♦  Page  53- 

tMr.  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  of  Cincinnati.    See  N.  B.  Journal  of  Bduca- 
tion,  August  i6,  1894. 
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advocating  the  continuance  of  the  American  system  of  free  de- 
velopment; the  other,  the  trans-oceanic  party,  contending  for  a 
complete  co-ordination  of  the  high  school  and  the  college.  The 
party  of  co-ordination  with  the  college  claims  the  high  school  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  class  of  schools  called  in  America  pre- 
paratory schools.  This  party  would  exclude,  except  as  incidental 
subjects,  the  studies  not  traditionally  required,  or  likely  soon  to 
be  required,  as  a  basis  for  college  work.  The  party  of  free  de- 
velopment, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  best  equipment  for 
life  is  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  high  school,  and  that  preparation 
for  college  should  be  confined  to  a  separate  and,  if  possible,  dis- 
tinct department."  Yet  the  gentleman  elsewhere  says  of  this 
party  of  free  development:  "They  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
the  colleges  will  accept  all  graduates  of  good  high  schools,  as 
indeed  some  colleges  do  now."  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  nevertheless,  he  deems  an  aggressive  effort  of  the  trans- 
oceanic party;  and  announces  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
adhering  to  the  party  of  free  development. 

It  is  plain  that  this  speaker,  and  others  like  him,  really  desire 
a  close  articulation,  as  do  those  whom  they  antagonize;  but  they 
do  not  desire  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  element  of  free  develop- 
ment, which  has  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  high 
school  as  an  institution. 

The  same  distrust  of  close  articulation  of  a  certain  type  appears 
in  these  more  recent  words:  **A  perpetual  throttle  upon  this 
wholesome  freedom  of  development  is  the  existence  of  our  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  college.  Though  these  requirements 
have  been  liberalized  in  recent  years,  they  still  operate  as  a  con- 
stricting and  prescriptive  influence.  The  college  catalogue  speaks 
with  an  authority  wholly  factitious,  and  lays  upon  secondary 
teachers  a  pressure  that  is  artificial  and  external.  Secondary 
teaching  has  its  own  ideals,  wholly  aloof  from  the  pride  of  pass- 
ing examinations.  It  has  its  inherent  limitations,  its  own  urgent 
problems.  It  needs  no  moulding  from  alien  hands,  no  goading 
and  naggins^  by  spectators.  The  first  condition  of  success  in 
American  education  is  freedom, — freedom  to  speculate,  to  experi- 
ment, to  choose,  to  reject.  No  thinker,  or  committee  of  think- 
ers, can  prescribe  its  aims,  methods,  or  proportions.  In  the  long 
run  the  American  public  is  sure  to  have  its  way;  and  as  this  pub- 
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lie  wants  a  great  many  things,  its  way  is  sure  to  be  the  way  of 
infinite  diversity  and  variety.  The  one  unthinkable  thing  in  our 
education  is  uniformity  in  schools  and  courses."* 

These  are  expressions  of  current  thought  by  secondary 
teachers,  and,  so  far  as  they  demand  the  allowing  of  free  develop- 
ment in  the  high  school  and  distinct  recognition  of  secondary 
education  as  an  entity,  they  are  representative  opinions.  From 
them  we  are  led  to  observe  that  articulation  so  close  as  to  make 
our  high  schools  simply  college  fitting  schools  of  the  type  illus- 
trated by  the  Latin  schools,  is  not  highly  desirable.  Not  that  the 
Latin  schools  do  not  illustrate  a  good  type  of  secondary  institu- 
tion, for  they  certainly  do.  But  the  interests  of  education  demand 
other  good  types,  also,  and,  in  .general,  they  require  a  broader 
and  more  diversified  range  of  preparation  for  higher  study.  Such 
a  preparation  the  high  schools  offer  in  their  courses,  but  do  not 
often  prosecute  with  so  much  efficiency  as  the  Latin  schools  se- 
cure in  their  narrower  range.  The  close  articulation  which  is 
desirable,  then,  involves  the  opening  of  more  ways  than  one  or 
two  into  higher  institutions.  The  Committee  of  Ten  in  their 
Table  IV  present  four  courses,  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
which  should  admit  to  corresponding  courses  in  colleges  and  sci- 
entific schools.  Elsewhere  they  show  a  disposition  to  go  even 
further,  thus:  **  A  college  might  say, — We  will  accept  for  admis- 
sion any  groups  of  studies  taken  from  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gramme, provided  that  the  sum  of  the  studies  in  each  of  the  four 
years  amounts  to  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  or  twenty  periods  a  week, — 
as  may  be  thought  best, — and  provided,  further,  that  in  each  year 
at  least  four  of  the  subjects  presented  shall  have  been  pursued 
three  periods  a  week,  and  that  at  least  three  of  the  subjects  shall 
have  been  pursued  three  years  or  more."t  Somewhat  earlier,  on 
the  same  page,  the  Committee  has  given  expression  to  an  ideal 
even  less  restricted,  in  these  words:  **It  is  obviously  desirable 
that  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  should  be  accessible  to  all 
boys  or  girls  who  have  completed  creditably  the  secondary  school 

course In  order  that  any   successful  graduate  of  a 

good  secondary  school  course  should  be  free  to  present  himself  at 
the  gates  of  the  college  or  the  scientific  school  of  his  choice,  it  is 

♦  Dr.  Samuel  Thurbcr  iu  the  ScHOOi^  Review  for  October,  1894. 
t  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  p.  53. 
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necessary  that  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  of  the  country 
should  accept  for  admission  to  appropriate  courses  of  their  in- 
struction the  attainments  of  any  youth  who  has  passed  creditably 
through  a  good  secondary  school  course,  no  matter  to  what  group 
of  subjects  he  may  have  mainly  devoted  himself  in  the  secondary 
schools."  This  suggestion  was  subsequently  set  aside  by  the 
Committee,  for  reasons  which  they  give,  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  Table  IV.  I  find  myself,  however,  preferring  it  even 
to  those  excellent  programmes,  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  adjust- 
ment. 

What,  then,  I  wish  to  present  as  an  ideal  of  close  articulation 
is,  "that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  good  four-years' 
course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  should  admit  to  correspond- 
ing courses  in  colleges,"  *  scientific  schools,  and  other  higher  insti- 
tutions. Such  articulation,  I  believe,  *' would  be  advantageous 
alike  for  the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  country."! 

How  may  this  closer  articulation  be  secured  ? 

To  make  a  good  joint,  the  carpenter  finds  it  necessary  to 
fashion  carefully  the  ends  of  both  pieces  that  he  would  join.  By 
analogy  we  infer  that  something  must  be  done  by  both  the  schools 
and  the  higher  institutions  before  complete  adjustment  can  be 
secured  at  the  juncture  between  them. 

For  one  thing,  the  secondary  schools  must  have,  as  the  Com- 
mittee properly  declare,  more  substantial  courses  than  they  now 
have  in  many  cases.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  no  State 
has  better  courses  in  its  high  schools  than  Massachusetts,  but  an 
examination  of  some  fifty  programmes  of  high  schools  within  this 
commonwealth  one  day  last  spring  revealed  to  me  many  oppor- 
tunites  for  improvement.  From  an  address  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  in  July  last,  J  some  definite 
facts  can  be  learned  on  this  point.  **  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  high  schools,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  offer 
courses  for  four  years,  and  some  of  them  [also]  parallel  courses 
for  three  or  five  years.    Twenty-nine  offer  courses  for  three  years 

*  These  are  the  words  in  which  the  Committee's  {general  recommenda- 
tion is  stated  by  President  Eliot  in  the  Educational  Review  for  February, 
1894,  p.  109. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  p.  53. 

t  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  July  26,  1894. 
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only,  and  [twenty]  have  courses  for  two  years  or  less."  **One 
hundred  and  forty-six.  .  offer  college  preparatory  courses  **  which 
include  Greek,  but  the  Secretary  deprecates  the  costliness  of  this 
kind  of  preparatory  work.  So  much  as  to  length  of  course.  As 
to  variety  within  single  schools,  •*  one  hundred  and  three  offer  at 
least  three  parallel  courses  of  study,  and  some  of  them  four  or 
five,  or  by  a  system  of  electives  many  more.  Eighty-eight  offer 
but  two  courses,  forty-five  but  one,  while  eleven  deal  with  high 
school  subjects  in  so  scanty  and  disconnected  a  way  that  they 
cannot  be  said  to  offer  courses  at  all. "  Further,  with  respect  to 
the  intensity  of  the  work,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  are  on  a 
basis  of  about  fifteen  exercises  a  week.  In  twenty-three  schools 
only  is  the  number  placed  at  twenty,  and  this  number  generally 
includes  from  two  to  five  exercises  a  week  in  music,  drawing,  drill, 
and  the  like.  The  Secretary  has  not  found  a  single  public  high 
school  squarely  on  the  Committee's  basis  of  twenty  exercises  ex- 
clusive of  the  usual  miscellaneous  studies,  although  two  or  three 
schools  are  struggling  to  place  themselves  there.  The  Report 
calls,  therefore,  for  one-third  more  work  than  the  schools  now 
provide  for. 

There  are  other  points  that  might  be  mentioned,  but  a  single 
one  will  suffice,  that  of  continuity  in  the  study  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  saw  this  week  a  graphic  representation  of  the  four  pro- 
grammes of  Table  IV,  and  just  below  them,  displayed  by  the  same 
plan,  a  representation  of  the  three  courses  of  a  New  England  high 
school,  which  had  for  its  principal  a  man  of  established  reputa- 
tion. In  the  programmes  of  Table  IV,  we  know  continuity  was 
in  some  degree  sacrificed  for  considerations  deemed  more  impor- 
tant; history,  for  instance,  is  not  offered  continuously  through 
the  four  years,  save  in  the  English  programme;  but  by  the  side 
of  them  the  high  school  course  was  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
This  would  be  true  of  many  courses  in  high  schools.  It  might 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  us  all  on  going  home  to  chart  our  own 
courses  and  to  compare  them  with  the  programmes  of  Table  IV. 

Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  support  the  impression  which  I  enter- 
tain, that  the  courses  of  study  in  many  high  schools  (and  presum- 
ably in  many  private  schools  and  academies)  need  revision  and 
strengthening  before  we  can  reasonably  ask  the  colleges  to  accept 
our  graduates.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  many  graduates  of 
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high  schools  do  enter  college  every  year  despite  the  present  lack 
of  co-ordination;  but  many  more  would  move  along  the  same 
path  if  conditions  were  more  favorable. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  used  the  programmes  of  Table  IV  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  The  question  will  naturally  arise 
whether  it  is  best  for  our  high  schools  that  these  should  be  at  once 
adopted.  I  think  we  should  look  forward  to  the  adoption  of  these 
and  of  other  courses  of  equal  severity, — one,  for  instance  providing 
manual  training, — but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  gain  most 
by  gradual  changes  in  the  directions  which  they  point  out,  and  by 
modification  of  them  according  to  local  demands.  In  this  way  we 
can  more  safely  manage  the  transition  within  the  school  and  carry 
with  us  the  support  of  the  community  without.  These  programmes 
are  ideals  toward  which  we  may  strive,  not  idols  which  we  should 
worship. 

Other  points  of  desirable  improvement  must  be  more  briefly 
referred  to.  We  need  in  many  schools  more  teachers  in  order 
that  classes  may  be  sufficiently  small  to  secure  a  good  degree  of 
individual  teaching.  In  every  school  we  need  better  teachers, 
those  who  know  their  subjects  well  and  also  have  at  command  the 
art  of  teaching;  broad-minded  teachers,  capable  of  correlating 
their  subjects  with  the  others  that  are  influencing  the  pupil; 
teachers  of  much  reading  and  study,  who  can  impel  their  pupils 
by  hints  drawn  from  loftier  ranges  of  the  subject;  teachers,  too, 
whose  hearts  are  still  in  touch  with  the  joys  and  cares,  the  ambi- 
tions and  the  temptations  of  secondary  students.  We  also  need, — 
those  of  us  who  have  responsibilities  as  heads  of  schools, — a 
deeper  insight  into  the  theory  of  education,  and  a  willingness  to 
study  carefully  the  problems  which  the  times  are  forcing  upon  us. 
The  great,  patient  public  is  looking  to  us  for  guidance,  and  ought 
not  to  be  disappointed.  But  no  such  insight  or  study  will  excuse 
us  for  remissness  in  the  careful  management  of  our  schools  as 
they  are.  Waste  of  energy  and  inefficiency  must  be  checked.  The 
teaching  force  that  we  have  must  be  disposed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  especially  vigilant  must  we  be  if  the  choice  of  new 
teachers  is  entrusted  to  our  judgment. 

Our  schools,  with  few  escceptions,  need  also  a  better  material 
equipment.  Laboratories  for  the  physical  sciences  are  common, 
but  in  many  cases  are  poorly  equipped  for  accurate  work.      The 
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facilities  for  biological  study  are  still  too  rare  and  too  meagre. 
Libraries  suited  to  thorough  work  in  history  and  literature  are  too 
often  lacking.  Yet  all  of  us  can  remember  when  matters  were 
worse,  and  hence  we  confidently  hope  to  see  them  better. 

But  I  need  not  particularize  further.  In  brief,  the  American 
high  school  has  only  to  make  itself  a  thoroughly  good  school,  and 
articulation  with  higher  institutions  will  follow  as  the  golden 
branch  yielded  to  the  grasp  of  the  dutiful  i€neas.  For  myself  I 
have  no  fear  that  the  present  splendid  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

What,  now,  have  the  higher  institutions  to  do  as  their  share  in 
bringing  about  the  adjustment  ? 

First,  there  will  doubtless  need  to  be  some  modifications  of  the 
admission  requirements.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  **that  every 
subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be 
taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  as 
long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of 
the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease,"  may 
work  in  the  high  school  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  may  bring  all 
pupils  to  the  college  standard,  or  it  may  bring  the  college  pupils 
to  the  general  standard.  In  most  schools  the  latter  is  the  more 
likely,  aijd  occasionally,  for  many  considerations,  preferable.  I 
am  not  now  referring  to  the  issue  of  good  or  poor  work,  but  to 
the  nature  and  range  of  study.  In  English,  for  instance,  the  col- 
leges have  hitherto  seemed  to  prefer  that  the  secondary  schools 
aim  chiefly  at  composition,  with  less  emphasis  on  the  history  of 
literature  and  literary  criticism.  In  the  general  courses  of  the 
high  schools  the  emphasis  has  been  reversed.  Possibly  the  new 
relation  will  result  in  improvement  in  both  respects,  but  if  not, 
the  broader  preparation  should  be  permitted,  and  even  urged  in 
the  admission  requirements.  In  physics  it  is  a  question  whether 
preparation  in  the  "forty  experiments  "  is  not  inferior,  as  a  help 
to  ordinary  experience  in  daily  life,  to  a  more  diversified  scheme, 
such  as  prevails  in  the  general  courses  of  excellent  high  schools. 
The  whole  question  of  college  requirements  seems  likely  to  come 
up  for  discussion  from  a  new  point  of  view,  because  of  the  desire 
for  closer  articulation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  wisdom  will  prevail 
in  settling  the  details  of  all  needed  modifications. 

A  second  point  of  interest  in  the  adjustment  is  the  perennial 
question  of  the  method  of  admission,  whether  by  examination,  by 
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diploma  of  graduation,  by  certificate  of  the  principal  of  the  sec- 
ondary school,  or  by  some  combination  of  examinations  with 
diplomas  or  certificates.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  argue  this 
question  fully.  It  has  been  discussed  too  recently  and  ably  in  our 
association  for  a  repetition  to  be  attempted.  I  will  simply  say 
that  despite  the  opposing  opinions  of  abler  teachers  and  wiser  ad- 
ministrators than  myself,  I  have  the  conviction  that  admission  by 
certificate  of  the  principal  is  the  most  desirable  plan  of  passage 
from  the  high  school  to  the  higher  institution.  It  supplies  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  person  who  has  the  best  opportunity, 
personally  and  through  experienced  assistants,  of  knowing  the 
fitness  of  the  student  for  higher  study.  It  is  more  reliable  than 
any  test  applied  by  strangers  under  unfamiliar  and  sometimes 
untoward  conditions  can  be.  It  is  better  than  the  diploma  of 
graduation  as  an  indication  of  power  to  pursue  higher  work ;  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  graduation  are  imposed  by  school  boards, 
while'  the  signature  to  a  certificate  of  fitness  is  a  personal  and  pro- 
fessional act  not  subject  to  the  control  of  school  boards.  The 
right  to  accept  the  certificate  or  to  reject  it  belongs  to  the  college ; 
and  the  college  should  exercise  its  right  in  the  negative  when- 
ever a  teacher  is  known  to  have  bestowed  his  signature  un- 
worthily, whether  through  incompetency,  or  through  a  desire  to 
curry  favor  with  parents  or  employers.  The  principals  can  trust 
the  colleges  to  be  just,  and  the  colleges  can  trust  the  principals,  I 
believe,  to  be  honest. 

Under  the  certificate  system  of  admission,  a  difference  must  be 
made  between  the  certificate  and  the  diploma.  I  apprehend  that 
it  will  always  be  desirable  that  pupils  shall  be  graduated  from  high 
schools  who  have  so  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  their  scholastic 
development  that  higher  study  has  no  promise  of  profit  for  them. 
Such  graduates  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  college.  Every  principal 
knows  how  to  ipake  the  distinction.  I  know  a  school  in  which 
the  standard  for  promotion  from  class  to  class  and  for  graduation 
is  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  in  each  subject.  But  no  student  receives 
a  recommendation  to  the  preliminaries  in  any  subject  unless  the 
principal  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  student  merits  75  per  cent, 
in  that  subject.  There  are  sometimes  weeping  and  wailing  and 
possibly  gnashing  of  teeth ;  but  the  distinction  holds,  and  all  the 
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principals  that  have  followed  this  plan  in  that  school  are  yet 
alive. 

But  setting  aside  my  own  preference,  and  considering  the  pres- 
ent  practice  as  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  there  are 
certain  modifications  of  the  examination  method  which,  if  not  ex- 
actly necessary  to  close  articulation,  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask,  for  instance,  that  the  examiners 
be  thoroughly  competent  for  the  purpose  ?  Not  only  those  who 
set  the  questions,  but  those,  too,  who  read  and  mark  the  answers, 
and  who  thus  make  or  mar  the  student's  fortune.  Some  odd  re- 
ports float  out  upon  the  air  when  principals  of  preparatory  schools 
get  into  a  confidential  mood.  One  tells  of  a  pupil  who  was  re- 
ported as  having  failed  in,  say,  chemistry,  and  who  on  the 
reopening  of  the  case  was  found  actually  to  have  passed  the  ex- 
amination with  credit.  Somebody  had  been  careless.  Another 
tells  of  a  lad  whose  paper  in  French  was  handed  in,  but  was  sub- 
sequently reported  as  missing,  and  whose  case  was  not  reopened 
upon  application  by  the  principal.  The  result  in  this  case  was 
that  the  boy  in  disgust  gave  up  going  to  college,  and — entered  a 
law  school.  Doubtless  such  cases  are  exceptions,  and  are  re- 
gretted at  the  colleges  as  much  as  at  the  schools;  but  they  hint 
at  an  undesirable  lack  of  competency  in  the  conduct  of  examina- 
tions. Undergraduates  hired  especially  for  the  purpose,  even  if 
they  lose  no  papers,  are  evidently  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the 
professors  whom  they  relieve  from  the  distasteful  task  of  grading 
answers.  To  pass  judgment  on  the  quality  of  a  manuscript  state- 
ment in  an  unfamiliar  hand  requires  experience  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  insured. 

The  time  of  the  examination  becomes  important  in  some 
schools.  The  Committee  of  Ten  wisely  suggest  that  uniform 
dates  be  established  in  June  and  September  for  the  admission 
examinations  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  college,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
change  if  some  means  could  be  found  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
admission  examinations.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
this  bill  amounts  to  in  a  single  year  in  the  New  England  colleges. 
I  remember  hearing  it  said  that  two  or  three  years  ago  one  exami- 
nation in  experimental  physics  held  in  Cambridge  cost  no  less 
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than  $500;  and  this  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  admis- 
sion examination  of  that  year  for  that  one  institution.  Is  there 
not  some  value  in  a  suggestion  made  some  nine  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Keep,  that  the  New  England  colleges  unite  in  constituting  an 
Examinations  Board,  whose  certificates  should  admit  to  all  colleges 
contributing  to  its  maintenance.  The  schools  would  profit  by 
the  uniformity  which  would  result,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  none 
but  competent  examiners  would  be  chosen  for  such  a  purpose. 

Among  the  higher  institutions  none  would  receive  more  benefits 
from  close  articulation  of  the  kind  suggested  than  the  scientific 
schools.  Their  circumstances  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
the  colleges.  They  are  new  institutions  and  have  the  plasticity  and 
vigor  of  youth.  Their  character  has  been  determined  by  a  few 
strong  men,  working  out  their  problems  independently  of  each 
other.  The  result,  of  necessity,  has  been  diversity  of  requirement, 
with  considerable  laxity  of  admission  in  some  cases.  It  has  even 
been  whispered  that  students  are  permitted  to  take  without  rec- 
ommendation,— and  that  repeatedly,^<:ertain  examinations  for 
which  the  printed  announcement  requires  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal.  The  requirements,  also,  have  usually  been  lower 
than  those  for  colleges.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
substantially  equal,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  though  there 
are  evident  reasons  for  some  differences  in  subjects.  The  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  the  schools  of  science  and 
technology  to  secure  practical  uniformity,  and,  withal,  to  enforce 
some  appreciable  increase  in  their  requirements,  by  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  colleges  in  the  proposed  adjustment  on  the 
basis  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  good  four-years' 
course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school.  It  is  possible  that  this 
requirement  would  need  narrowing  somewhat,  inasmuch  as  the 
variety  of  courses  is  smaller  in  the  scientific  schools  than  in  the 
larger  colleges;  but  the  natural  development  of  these  new  institu- 
tions will  soon  obviate  any  difRculty  that  might  arise  from  this 
source. 

With  regard  to  the  professional  schools,  of  which  we  like  to 
think  as  of  the  university  grade,  a  word  will  be  enough.  Their 
minimum  requirement  should  not,  from  any  conceivable  consider- 
ation, be  lower  than   that  suggested   for   the  colleges  and   the 
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scientific  schools;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
ultimately  require  for  entrance  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Briefly  to  summarize  what  I  would  say,  it  is  this.  Close  articu- 
lation between  the  higher  institutions  and  the  scientific  schools  is 
desirable  from  many  points  of  view,  but  is  not  desirable  unless  it 
provides  for  free  development  in  both  classes  of  institutions. 
The  basis  of  such  articulation  should  be  that  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  any  good  four- years'  course  of  study  in  a  secondary 
school  should  admit  to  corresponding  courses  in  higher  institu- 
tions. The  securing  of  such  articulation  requires  action  by  both 
classes  of  educational  institutions.  The  secondary  schools  should 
improve  their  courses  of  study,  using  the  programmes  of  Table 
IV  as  ideals,  with  liberty  of  modification ;  they  should  also  im- 
prove their  teaching  and  their  material  equipment  to  the  end  that 
they  may  become  thoroughly  good  schools.  The  higher  institu- 
tions should  modify  requirements  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  schools  to  treat  pupils  in  the  same  studies  alike,  whatever 
their  destination.  In  the  personal  opinion  of  the  writer,  they 
should  admit  on  the  principal's  certificate  of  fitness.  But  if  that 
is  considered  unwise,  or  if  for  other  reasons  examinations  are 
preferred,  the  examiners  should  be  thoroughly  competent,  uni- 
form dates  should  be  fixed  for  the  examinations  throughout  the 
country,  and  some  plan  of  co-operation  should  be  devised.  The 
basis  for  admission  to  scientific  schools  and  to  professional 
schools  should  not  be  lower  than  that  for  admission  to  college. 

The  general  plan  here  outlined  receives  favorable  consideration 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  as  has  been  shown,  but 
is  set  aside  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  courses  of  secondary 
schools.  The  distinct  recommendations  of  that  Report  are  in 
favor  of  four  definite  programmes  as  the  basis  of  adjustment.  I 
prefer  the  broader  ground  which  I  have  stated,  believing  that  it  is 
in  accord  with  the  trend  and  spirit  of  American  education.  The 
adjustment,  made  in  whatever  way,  however,  will  be  an  immense 
gain.  It  will  cut  across  the  caste  idea  that  still  dominates  Euro- 
pean systems.  It  will  close  the  only  gap  in  the  educational  ladder 
that  leads  from  the  cradle  to  the  university,  and  thence  out  into 
refined,  intelligent  service  to  humanity.  It  will  add  one  more 
contribution  to  the  noble  end  of  making  the  highest  education 
possible  for  every  capable  American  child. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  discussion  on  this  question  will  now  be 
opened  by  Professor  Ephraim  Emerton  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  £merton:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  find  I  am 
down  on  the  programme  as  the  one  to  open  the  discussion.  If  it 
depended  upon  me  I  fear  there  would  be  very  little  discussion 
here  to-day.  I  find  myself  so  heartily  in  agreement  with  almost 
everything  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Huling,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  points  of  attachment  for  actual  discussion ;  but  even  con- 
firmation of  views  from  a  different  standpoint  may,  perhaps,  be 
worth  our  while,  and  I.  should  like  to  say  two  or  three  things  that 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Ruling's  paper  has  suggested  to  me  and  to 
make  one  or  two  little  criticisms.  In  the  main,  however,  I  com- 
mend it  most  heartily. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  say  that  personally  I  feel 
grateful  that  Mr.  Huling  has  not  suggested  to  us  a  scheme  of  any 
sort.  I  know  that  the  idea  of  salvation  by  schemes  is  one  which 
commends  itself  very  much  to  many  persons.  We  have  quantities 
of  schemes  presented  to  us  from  day  to  day,  each  warranted  to 
produce  salvation  in  its  own  way,  and  none  are  received  with  more 
approval  than  those  resting  upon  the  idea  of  uniformity.  There 
are  many  persons,  as  we  all  know,  who  almost  worship  this  idea  of 
uniformity.  I  remember  hearing  once  a  suggestion  something 
like  this:  that  if  throughout  our  land,  at  the  same  moment  of 
every  day,  all  the  millions  of  children  of  the  same  age  could  only 
be  doing  and  saying  precisely  the  same  thing,  an  ideal  state  of 
American  education  would  have  been  reached.  We  should  prob- 
ably be  surprised  if  we  knew  to  how  many  persons  that  represents 
a  splendid  vision  of  the  future.  For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  if 
such  an  ideal  could  be  realized,  it  would  represent  to  me  an  in- 
tolerable state  of  affairs.  Uniformity  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  mere  fact  of  uniformity  is  very  likely  to  lead  to 
dull  and  mechanical  conceptions  of  all  educational  work,  which 
are  fatal  to  progress.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Huling  that  he  has  not  held  up  to  us  this  idea  of  uniformity. 

In  our  speculations  about  the  best  way  of  doing  things  here  in 
America  we  are  apt  to  be  much  attracted  by  the  results  of  Euro- 
pean experiment,  but  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  how 
different  are  our  conditions  from  those  of  Europe.  In  every  Eu- 
ropean country,  as,  for  instance  in  Germany,  the  secondary 
instruction  is  regulated  upon  the  principle  of  general  uniformity 
by  a  central  authority  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Here  such 
central  control  is,  happily,  wanting.  The  colleges  are  forced  to 
take  what  they  can  get,  and  are  able  only  within  rather  narrow 
limits  to  say  what  they  will  not  take;  for  the  later  stages  of 
American  education  also  are  subject  to  this  same  condition  of 
variety.     The  colleges  are  in  their  turn  limited  by  their  resources. 
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and  dare  not  try  too  radical  experiments  lest  they  lose  the  patron- 
age upon  which  they  depend. 

Now  those  who  love  uniformity  are  inclined  to  think  of  this 
variety  as  something  unfortunate  or  even  dangerous.  To  me, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  fortunate  condition,  one 
which,  if  properly  developed,  may  produce  far  better  results  than 
we  could  expect  from  any  uniform  system.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  its 
difficulties,  and  it  is  precisely  with  these  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  deal  in  considering  this  question  of  closer  articulation  between 
the  school  and  the  college. 

We  are  all  of  us  fatally  familiar  with  two  phrases  which  I  wish 
might  disappear  from  our  vocabulary.  These  are  **  fitting  school  " 
and  **  preparatory  school".  Those  two  phrases  have  done  us  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  and  are  doing  us  all  harm  to-day.  They  are 
unfortunate  for  both  parties.  They  tend  to  make  the  school  think 
of  itself  as  in  a  sort  of  servile  attitude  towards  the  college,  and 
they  beget  in  the  colleges  a  conception  of  the  schools  as  their 
** feeders",  which  is  not  a  helpful  one.  This  feeling  is,  perhaps, 
rather  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  school  than  of  the  college.  The 
school  is  all  too  apt  to  accept  this  theory  of  its  function,  and  to 
direct  all  its  energies  to  making  its  pupils  ready  to  pass  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  college.  It  believes  honestly  that  it  must  do 
so  in  self-defence,  because  it  fancies  that  its  success  as  a  school 
is  somehow  measured  by  the  success  of  its  boys  at  those  examina- 
tions. I  remember  hearing  one  of  our  best  known  principals  say 
with  regret  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  first  of  all  to  get  his 
boys  into  college.  We  had  been  discussing  some  question  of 
methods  and  he  said,  **yes,  I  quite  agree,  but  that  is  not  the 
point;  the  first  thing  is  to  get  my  boys  into  college.  Every  other 
consideration  must  give  way  to  that."  In  short,  this  gentleman, 
a  teacher  of  great  experience  and  intelligence,  felt  that  he  could 
not  teach  his  own  school  as  he  wished.  Now  I  believe  he  was 
mistaken  on  two  points.  First,  I  don't  think  it  was  his  primary 
duty  to  get  his  boys  into  college,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
his  public  really  thought  it  was  so.  Secondly,  I  think  that  if  he 
had  taught  them  as  he  wished,  according  to  the  best  light  he  had 
and  with  the  best  resources  at  his  command,  he  not  only  would 
have  had  a  better  school,  but  he  would  have  prepared  his  boys 
better  for  college. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  what  Mr.  Huling  has  said 
about  the  weak  points  of  college  examinations.  It  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  serve  at  different  times  on  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion Examinations  at  Harvard  College,  and  know  therefore  from 
personal  experience  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  present  ques- 
tions that  are  right  in  all  respects.  I  know  also  how  much  more 
difficult  still  it  is  properly  to  examine  the  enormous  mass  of  writ- 
ten material  that  is  poured  in  upon  us  in  the  incredibly  short 
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space  of  time  within  which— chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  candi- 
dates— it  has  to  be  done.  If  any  unsympathetic  person  should 
look  in  upon  the  Committee  on  Admissions  during  those  three  or 
four  days  in  the  early  part  of  July,  when  the  school  teachers  are 
all  enjoying  their  vacation,  possibly  his  feeling  on  the  subject 
might  be  very  materially  changed. 

The  feeling  of  the  colleges  towards  the  schools  in  this  matter 
of  "fitting",  I  believe  to  be  in  the  main  a  very  liberal  and  open- 
minded  one.  Every  college  man  knows  that  the  examinations 
are  only  a  makeshift.  We  know  well  that  they  are  not  perfect ; 
they  are  miles  from  being  perfect.  It  is  simply  our  way  of  doing 
the  best  we  can  with  the  resources  at  our  command.  Of  course 
I  can  speak  here  only  for  one  college,  but  I  don't  think  I  am  run- 
ning any  great  risk  in  saying  that  the  college  does  not  begin  to  be 
as  particular  about  the  details  as  the  schools  think  it  is  or  tries  to 
be.  So  far  as  I  hear  any  talk  about  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  Harvard  College,  it  all  tends  in  one  direction,  namely,  that 
technical  requirements  are  of  little  account,  as  compared  with 
general  excellence  all  along  the  line.  It  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference  whether  a  boy  has  learned  his  Latin  in  a  certain 
way:  the  question  is,  "does  he  know  his  Latin  ?"  If  he  does  he 
will  pass;  I  do  not  say  he  will  pass  with  the  same  credit — credits 
at  entrance  examinations  are  a  snare  for  examiners  as  well  as  can- 
didates and  I  wish  they  had  /lever  been  thought  of — but  he  would 
certainly  receive  the  most  lenient  consideration. 

Even  in  such  a  subject  as  English,  where  it  is  required  that 
candidates  should  have  read  certain  books,  every  one  knows  that 
we  ask  for  these,  not  because  we  think  they  are  any  more  impor- 
tant than  a  thousand  others,  but  simply  in  order  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  some  reading  of  the  kind  has  been  done.  Now  I  venture 
to  say, — and  I  hope  I  am  not  making  dangerous  admissions — if  so 
President  Eliot  will  correct  me, — that  if  a  boy  should,  on  his 
admission,  show  that  he  had  never  seen  those  books,  but  should 
show  also  that  he  could  write  good,  straight,  honest  English, 
properly  spelled  and  punctuated,  that  boy  would  be  passed  in 
English.  I  am  not  certain  of  it ;  this  is  not  a  guarantee.  I  say 
this  only  to  illustrate  what  the  temper  of  the  examination  is.  The 
question  is,  has  the  candidate  read  something,  and  can  he  write 
his  mother  tongue.  Probably  in  the  case  I  am  supposing  the  rest 
of  the  examination  would  show  him  to  be  a  pretty  good  all-round 
boy,  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  get.  So  far  as  I  know  anything 
about  it  the  feeling  of  the  college  towards  the  schools  is  that  of 
great  sympathy  and  interest. 

And  now,  having  said  what  my  ideal  would  not  be,  I  should  like 
to  say,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  what  my  ideal  would  be  in 
this  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  college  and  the  school.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  ideal  situation  would  be  entire  independ- 
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ence  of  action  in  the  secondary  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
college  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
standard  of  secondary  education  which  should  be  so  high,  so  com- 
prehensive, and  so  clearly  recognized,  that  it  would  stand  alone. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  go  into  the  work  of  secondary 
teaching,  with  such  a  standard  in  mind,  as  into  a  profession 
worthy  of  his  best  devotion,  and  of  his  highest  powers;  worthy  of  all 
that  any  one  can  put  into  it;  a  profession  in  which  the  rewards  and 
the  opportunities  are  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  in  the 
so-called  higher  teaching.  If  that  state  of  things  existed,  if  the 
secondary  education  did  have  its  own  standards,  high  enough  and 
fairly  well  recognized,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  this  discussion  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Huling  said  some- 
thing very  like  this.  The  question  of  articulation  would  solve 
itself.  The  attitude  of  the  schools  would  then  be  ''here  we  are, 
doing  our  own  work  according  to  principles  we  believe  to  be  right 
and  which  we  are  prepared  to  defend,  and  the  college  must  take 
the  results. "  The  colleges,  seeing  the  teachers  and  directors  of 
the  secondary  schools  engaged,  as  they  now  are,  in  a  noble  effort 
to  improve  and  advance  towards  a  well-defined  and  attainable 
standard,  would  appreciate  their  efforts,  and  that  would  settle  the 
question.  • 

The  fact  is  that  the  secondary  teacher  is  limited  in  many 
ways, — especially  by  this  absence  of  recognized  standards, — so 
that  the  practical  question  is :  how  shall  these  two  stages  of  our 
education  be  fitted  on  to  each  other.  I  confess  I  do  not  exactly 
like  the  word  ''articulation";  it  seems  to  suggest  a  kind  of  or- 
ganic connection  which  I,  for  one,  should  not  like  to  see.  The 
influence  of  the  higher  upon  the  secondary  instruction  ought  to 
contain  just  as  little  suggestion  of  compulsion  as  possible.  The 
requirements  for  admission  ought  to  leave  to  the  school  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  liberty.  This  brings  us  naturally  to 
the  question,  already  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Huling,  of  the  method 
of  admission.  It  was  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  at  a  former 
meeting  of  this  association,  but  is  sure  to  come  up  again  and 
again  until  some  more  satisfactory  solution  is  reached. 

Mr.  Huling  has  said  that  the  ideal  method  would  be  by  some 
system  of  certificate  from  the  teacher.  I  quite  agree  with  him ; 
but  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  observation  and  from 
the  discussion  here  leads  me  to  think  that  we  are  not  yet  ready 
for  that  change.  Admission  by  certificate  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  high  and  well  recognized  standards  of  secondary  education. 
It  presupposes  that  schools  are  not  working  under  pressure  either 
from  their  communities  or  from  the  colleges.  The  best  proof  to 
my  mind  that  the  certificate  system  is  beyond  us,  is  that  teachers 
in  general  do  not  want  it.  They  are  not  ready  for  the  kind  of 
responsibility  it  would  place  upon  them.     So  it  seems  to  me  that 
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the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  keep  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  friendly  touch  through  all  the  agencies 
which  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  and  respect  may  sug- 
gest. The  nature  of  this  relation  is  very  well  expressed  by  the 
interesting  experiment  now  being  tried  by  the  Harvard  Schools 
Examination  Board.  When  that  work  began  every  one  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  first  step  toward  admission  by  certifi- 
cate. What  the  future  may  bring  we  cannot  tell,  but  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  as  yet  even  a  squint  in  that  direction.  I  asked 
a  very  intelligent  high  school  principal  to  tell  me  frankly  why  it 
had  seemed  worth  his  while  to  ask  for  the  Board  examination.  One 
might  have  expected  to  hear  that  he  desired  a  backing  as  against 
opposition  in  the  community,  or  support  in  his  estimate  of  his 
teachers;  instead  of  this  he  told  me  that  his  position  was  one  of 
almost  too  great  liberty  and  responsibility.  He  was  free  to  do 
about  as  he  pleased,  but  what  he  desired  was  the  approval,  by  men 
trained  in  the  several  subjects,  of  the  methods  he  was  following. 
This  same  principal  told  me  that  at  first  he  had  feared  lest  men 
accustomed  to  the  college  point  of  view  should  fail  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  school  work,  but  he  had  been  entirely  convinced  that 
the  college  was  treating  the  question  of  secondary  education,  not 
merely  scientifically,  but  also  sympathetically.  I  remember,  when 
this  question  of  school  inspection  by  colleges  was  in  the  air,  hear- 
ing a  school  principal  say  at  an  educational  meeting  in  a  state  out- 
side of  New  England:  *'  I  wonder  what  the  colleges  would  say  if 
we  should  appoint  a  board  to  examine  them.''  Now  I  don't  know 
what  other  colleges  might  say,  but  I  believe  that  Harvard  College 
would  welcome  nothing  more  heartily  than  such  an  examination, 
and  I  think  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  would  welcome  it 
would  be  that  it  would  expect  the  examiners  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  working  of  Harvard  College,  just  as  our  examiners  have 
learnt  a  great  deal  about  the  working  of  the  schools. 

And  again  I  think  the  true  relation  of  school  and  college  for  the 
present  is  well  typified  by  the  very  nature  of  this  association.  I 
like  this  relation  because  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  American  life.  The  natural  method  of  progress  in  our 
affairs  is  the  method  of  free  experiment  The  lead  in  our  educa- 
tional progress  has  been  taken  by  those  institutions  which  were 
most  free  to  make  experiments,  and  others  have  followed  as  they 
approved  the  results  of  these  experiments  or  saw  their  way  to 
greater  resources  of  their  own.  I  should  greatly  fear  any  combi- 
nation which  should  make  such  independent  leadership  more 
difficult,  or  which  should  in  any  way  tend  to  check  the  freest  ex- 
periment on  the  one  hand  and  the  freest  criticism  of  experiments 
on  the  other. 
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The  Chair:  Something  has  been  said  by  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per about  the  scientific  schools.  I  recognize  in  the  audience 
President  Walker,  the  president  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  schools.     We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

President  Walker:  Any  part  I  may  take  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  meeting  ought  to  be  a  grateful  one — grateful  to  me,  be- 
cause, as  a  representative  of  scientific  and  technical  schools,  I 
have  only  to  give  assent  to  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Dr. 
Huling;  grateful  to  you,  because  my  simple  contribution  will  not 
long  detain  you. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  scientific 
and  technical  schools  of  this  country  to  object  to  any  of  Dr. 
Huling's  proposals.  Inasmuch  as  those  schools  to-day  require  no 
more  than  is  provided  for  in  at  least  one  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  they  can  possibly  have  no  adverse  inter- 
est. The  report  does  not  call  upon  us  to  make  any  concessions 
whatsoever.  Any  scientific  school  in  the  land  would  be  quite  con- 
tent to  have  its  students  bring  with  them  as  much  as  is  embraced 
in  the  course  to  which  I  refer.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  to  speak 
for  the  scientific  and  technical  schools,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubt  or  hesitation  in  giving  support  to  the  propositions  of 
the  Committee.  Indeed,  so  far  as  my  constituency  is  concerned, 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Committee  would  be  all  clear  gain. 

This  completes  all  I  have  to  offer  as  a  representative  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  schools;  but,  if  I  might  venture  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  position  of  the  classical  colleges,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  that  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish high  school  which  is  presented  in  the  extract  quoted  by  Dr. 
Huling.  I  believe  in  the  free  development  of  the  high  school  in 
this  country,  without  constraint  from  the  outside,  and  without 
any  concession,  to  either  the  colleges  or  the  technical  schools.  I 
believe  that  the  high  schools  should  not  be  asked  to  do  anything 
more  than  what  would  be  for  their  own  best  development,  as 
schools  a  great  majority  of  whose  pupils  are  to  go  directly  out 
into  practical  life  without  further  advantages  of  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  English  high  schools  were  created  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  of  this  class;  and  that  they  should  go  steadily  forward  upon 
that  line,  simply  asking  how  they  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  this 
portion  of  the  community,  making  no  surrender  and  no  conces- 
sions to  the  wishes  or  the  interests  of  the  colleges,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  the  scientific  and  technical  schools  on  the  other.  The 
colleges  have,  and  for  a  long  time  have  had,  complete  control  of 
the  endowed  academies  and  the  public  Latin  schools.  If  the  col- 
leges want  any  more  than  this  for  their  own  purposes,  let  them 
provide  it.     If,  again,  the  scientific  schools  need  any  more  or  any 
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different  preparation  from  that  which  the  high  schools  would  give, 
from  their  own  point  of  view  and  for  their  own  proper  purposes, 
then  let  the  scientific  and  technical  schools  provide  it  for  them- 
selves. The  English  high  school  has  its  own  definite,  important 
work  to  do  in  the  American  system  of  education,  which  is  to  give 
the  best  possible  courses  of  instruction  to  young  people,  between 
fourteen  or  fifteen  and  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
not  able  to  carry  their  studies  on  into  the  college  or  into  the  sci- 
entific or  technical  school.  This  is  the  proper  work  of  the  Eng- 
lish high  schools;  and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
such  schools  should  allow  nothing  to  divert  them  from  that  object. 
If  the  instruction  given  by  the  English  high  school,  according  to 
its  own  point  of  view,  with  reference  to  its  own  purposes,  does 
not  precisely  fit  its  graduates  for  the  classical  college,  then  I  say 
the  college  must  come  to  the  high  school,  and  not  the  high  school 
to  the  college.  The  desired  adjustment  must  come  through  con- 
cession from  the  colleges,  and  not  by  surrender  on  the  part  of 
high  schools. 

The  foregoing  remarks  might  seem  from  their  tone  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  Dr.  Huling;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  not  so  intended. 
The  colleges  are  now  doing  just  this  very  thing.  They  are  com- 
ing to  the  English  high  school,  and  they  are  coming  fast,  climb- 
ing over  the  fences  and  breaking  through  the  hedges  to  get  as 
quickly  as  possible  upon  the  ground  of  an  education  which  omits 
the  once  universal  requirement  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  all  college 
students  and  through  practically  the  whole  college  course.  The 
surrender  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  and  not  on  the 
part  of  the  high  schools;  and  in  the  readjustments  which  will 
properly  follow  that  surrender,  the  needs  and  the  capabilities  of 
high  schools  should  be  kept  carefully  in  mind,  rather  than  the 
needs  and  the  convenience  of  the  colleges. 

Having  long  and  strongly  held  this  view  of  the  mission  of  the 
English  high  school  in  our  educational  economy,  I  would  not  have 
those  who  control  these  schools  give  up  one  **jot  or  tittle"  of  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  high  schools  themselves,  according  to  their 
original  idea,  or  in  any  degree  divert  the  instruction  given  in  such 
schools  from  the  direction  which  will  best  serve  those  who  are  to 
end  their  school  life  at  that  point.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  suggestions  and 
propositions  of  Dr.  Huling  ask  anything  of  the  high  schools 
other  than  is  for  their  own  good,  according  to  their  original  pur- 
poses. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  programmes 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  such  that  they  might  have  been 
drawn  up  solely  for  the  good  of  the  English  high  schools  them- 
selves, and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  colleges  and 
scientific  schools.     I  would  not  say  that,  in  the  point  of  quantity. 
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that  is,  of  the  amount  of  work  required,  those  programmes  may 
not  transcend  the  present  capabilities  of  the  less  favored  schools ; 
but,  subject  to  this  caution,  I  think  that  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  traditional  English  high  school  may  cheerfully  and 
cordially  accept  those  programmes  as  of  the  nature  of  an  en- 
largement and  improvement  of  the  high  school,  in  its  own  interest 
alone. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  admission  to  colleges 
and  scientific  schools  by  certificate,  which  was  brought  up  by  Dr. 
Ruling,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  general  movement 
in  this  direction  is  a  fortunate  one,  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  still 
further  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  college  or  scientific  school, 
and  of  the  preparatory  school,  whether  endowed  academy,  Latin 
school,  or  English  high  school.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  should  be  any  effort  to  force  this  matter.  The  result  will 
be  better  accomplished  in  the  end  if  it  is  brought  about  gradu- 
ally, and,  indeed,  by  piecemeal,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
each  individual  college  or  scientific  school  proceeding  by  negotia- 
tion with  its  own  special  ''feeders",  and  shaping  its  course  ac- 
cording to  its  own  particular  needs.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  system  of  admission  by  certificate  will  ever  be  made 
universal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  colleges  can  admit  students 
by  certificate  from  some  preparatory  schools.  It  is  perhaps  safe 
to  say  that  some  colleges  could  safely  admit  by  certificate  from  all 
preparatory  schools.  It  is  possible  that  all  colleges  might  admit 
by  certificate  from  some  preparatory  schools.  But  to  say  that  all 
colleges  could  admit  students  by  certificate  from  all  preparatory 
schools,  is  going  a  great  deal  further  than  the  results  of  experi- 
ence justify. 

Regarding  the  complaints  cited  by  Dr.  Ruling,  which  impeach 
the  results  of  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  altogether  false  idea  obtains  respecting 
the  proper  significance  and  effect  of  these  examinations.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  common  notion  that  the  successful  passing  of  en- 
trance examinations  not  only  vests  in  an  applicant  the  right  to 
enter  the  school  or  college,  but  also  the  right  not  to  have  any 
other  applicant,  who  has  not  passed  the  examinations,  admitted. 
Hence,  we  have  anonymous  examinations,  the  candidates  being 
known  only  by  numbers  assigned  to  them  individually,  with  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  that  those  who  pass  the  examinations  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success  shall  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  that  all 
who  fall  short  of  that  point  shall  be  rejected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  view  of  the  significance  and  effect  of 
examinations  is  altogether  wrong.  The  prime  object  of  holding 
entrance  examinations  is  to  save  young  men  from  beginning 
courses  in  which  they  would  probably  fail  through  lack  of  prepa- 
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ration.  The  examination  is  primarily  and  principally,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  school  or  college,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  applicant; 
that  he  may  not  suffer  disappointment ;  that  he  may  not  lose  his 
time  and  money  in  a  futile  attempt  to  carry  on  courses  which  are 
beyond  his  ability.  A  school*  or  college,  on  its  part,  would  suffer 
no  particular  harm  by  having  a  certain  number  of  ill-prepared 
students  enter  its  first  class.  It  is  the  students  themselves  who 
would  suffer;  and  it  is  for  their  sake  that  entrance  examinations 
are  held.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  examinations  merely  be- 
come a  sieve  which  rapidly  and  confidently  separates  the  body  of 
applicants  into  two  general  classes :  those  who  are  manifestly  well 
prepared,  and  those  regarding  whom  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
not  prepared.  But  no  reason  exists  why  there  should  not  be 
further  inquiry  and  careful  consideration  regarding  any  person 
who  has  failed  in  the  formal  examination,  especially  any  person 
who  has  passed  the  usual  age  of  admission,  as  to  whether  he  may 
not,  in  spite  of  that,  be  fairly  qualified  to  begin  the  studies  of  the 
school  or  college.  Regarding  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
fail  at  formal  examinations  for  admission,  there  is,  of  course,  lit- 
tle to  be  said;  the  one  thing  they  need  is  to  go  back  to  prepara- 
tory schools  and  do  their  work,  or  certain  portions  of  it,  over 
again.  Among  those  rejected  on  first  trial,  however,  often  are 
found  men  whose  partial  failure  is  due  to  causes  easily  explained. 
Justice,  not  less  than  kindness,  requires  that  such  persons  should 
not  be  compelled  to  lose  a  year  of  life,  perhaps  practically  be  de- 
barred from  a  further  educational  career.  Certainly,  to  say  that 
an  applicant  who  has  been  admitted  has  a  right  to  object  to  the 
admission  of  others,  is  to  give  the  examinations  a  significance 
and  an  effect  which  are  unreasonable.  In  the  school  with  which 
I  am  connected,  I  think  there  has  been  no  year  for  a  long  time  in 
which  the  faculty  have  not,  after  carefully  considering  the  cases 
of  rejected  men,  where  there  appeared  to  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  examinations  had  not  proved  a  fair  or  a  conclusive  test, 
admitted  one  or  more  such  persons.  They  have  never  felt  them- 
selves precluded  from  dealing  with  any  case  upon  its  own  merits. 
If  it  was  found  that  an  applicant  was,  by  reason  of  temperament, 
always  at  a  disadvantage  in  examinations;  that  his  preparatory 
school  record  showed  that  he  did  better  in  current,  daily  work 
than  upon  review  or  parade;  and  especially,  if  he  bore  a  character 
for  fidelity,  industry,  and  persistency,  he  might  be  admitted  in 
the  face  of  examination  marks  below  the  standard.  In  other 
words,  if  I  may  use  a  technical  expression,  we  have  always  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  felt  entirely  at  liberty,  so  far  as  exami- 
nations are  concerned,  to  **work  over  the  tailings  ",  and  extract 
and  save  any  valuable  metal  we  might  find  there. 
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Mr.  Tetlow  :  There  is  a  gentleman  here  whose  exceptional 
experience  in  matters  connected  with  the  subject  under  discussion 
should  make  his  opinion  of  great  value.  I  will  ask  President  Eliot 
to  speak.     Will  the  gentleman  take  the  platform  ? 

President  Eliot:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  states  clearly,  I  think,  the  main  principles 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  this  afternoon ;  and  I 
may  say  that  for  myself  I  accept  the  Report  of  that  Committee  as 
it  has  been  placed  in  your  hands.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points 
raised  in  the  discussion,  or  mentioned  in  the  excellent  paper  of 
Dr.  Ruling,  on  which  I  will  say  a  few  words  at  the  call  of  your 
Chairman. 

I  have  observed  that  a  deal  of  mischief  may  sometimes  be  done 
by  a  phrase.  The  inventors  of  phrases  often  do  harm  without 
intending  to.  Twenty-six  years  ago  I  wanted  a  title  for  two  arti- 
cles in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  which  described  a  kind  of  education 
which  was  then  somewhat  novel,  but  has  now  become  familiar, — 
the  education  given  in  the  scientific  and  technical  schools, — and  I 
unfortunately  called  those  two  articles  **The  New  Education."  I 
still  see  that  phrase  used  almost  every  month  in  newspaper  an  d 
magazine  discussions;  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  often  applied  to 
methods  of  education  which  seem  to  me  deceptive  and  injurious. 
I  have  regretted  over  and  over  again  that  the  phrase  ever  oc- 
curred to  me. 

Now  we  have  heard  a  phrase  this  afternoon  which  has  been 
reverberating  around  the  country  these  many  months.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  full  of  mischief  because  full  of  falsity.  It  was  quoted 
this  afternoon  by  Dr.  Ruling.  It  is  the  phrase  that  the  American 
high  schools  prepare  for  life,  whereas  the  classical  schools,  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  academies  prepare  for  college. 

You  perceive  in  this  phrase,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  anti- 
thetical argument  which  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  many 
minds;  but  it  does  not  bear  examination.  If  there  is  anything 
plain  in  the  world,  it  is  that  the  college  prepares  for  life,  and  that 
the  scientific  school  prepares  for  life ;  and  that  they  give  the  more 
fortunate  youth  who  are  able  to  resort  to  them  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  life, — that  is,  for  earning  a  livelihood,  making  themselves 
serviceable,  and  enjoying  existence, — than  can  possibly  be  given 
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by  the  American  hij^h  school,  or  by  any  school  which  trains  youth 
up  to  only  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Our  colleges  train 
young  men  as  best  they  know  how  for  the  actual  conflicts  and 
struggles  of  life ;  and  the  American  colleges,  like  the  American 
scientific  schools,  are  doing  a  very  serviceable  work  in  training 
for  American  life  th«  young  men  and  women  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  go  to  them.  The  American  high  school  gives  a  valu- 
able training  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  obliged  to 
begin  to  earn  their  livings  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  life  on  which  they  then  enter  is  in  all  probability  an  inferior 
life,  and  a  less  rewarded  life,  than  those  same  persons  would  have 
entered  upon  if  their  circumstances  had  permitted  them  to  have  a 
longer  training.  This  is  one  inevitable  fact  that  needs  to  be 
plainly  stated.  But  unfortunately  there  is  a  second  fact,  not 
inevitable,  which  is  not  so  generally  recognized  and  acknowledged 
as  it  should  be, — the  fact,  namely,  that  this  education  which  the 
American  high  school  has  heretofore  given  to  those  less  fortunate 
persons  whose  education  must  cease  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  has 
been  a  less  well-planned  and  a  less  judicious  education  than  their 
more  fortunate  comrades,  whose  education  is  to  be  prolonged  un- 
til they  are  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old,  receive  up  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  In  other  words,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
country,  the  education  given  by  the  American  high  school,  on  the 
average  and  thus  far,  has  been  an  inferior  education  up  to  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year  to  the  education  given  in  classical 
and  preparatory  schools. 

What  the  Committee  of  Ten  tried  to  do  was  to  recommend 
courses  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  which  would  make  the 
education  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  stop  at  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age  as  good  up  to  that  age  as  the  education  of  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  systematic  training  up  to 
their  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year.  That  equal  chance  up  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  has  never  yet  been  given  in  this 
country  to  those  whose  education  stops  there.  The  Committee 
of  Ten  state  explicitly  that  they  were  not  guided  in  their  recom- 
mendations by  a  desire  to  serve  particularly  those  who  could  go 
to  college.  It  was  their  chief  object  to  serve  that  large  number 
whose  education  must  stop  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  also  to 
serve  that  great  majority  of  American  children  whose  education 
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stops  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  although  the  Committee  was  not 
expressly  appointed  to  do  so.  They  saw  clearly  that  the  chief 
interest  in  improving  the  elementary  school  programme  lay  in  the 
welfare  of  those  children  who  could  go  no  farther,  and  that  the 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  secondary  school  programme.  They 
believed  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be  found  in  mak- 
ing the  programme  of  each  year  the  best  thing  possible  in  itself, 
that  best  thing  being  in  the  main  the  same  for  children  whose 
education  is  to  be  short  and  for  those  whose  education  is  to  be 
prolonged. 

Two  or  three  other  considerations  occurred  to  me  as  I  was 
listening  to  the  remarks  of  previous  speakers.  President  Walker 
seemed  to  me  to  misapprehend  the  position  taken  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  towards  the  scientific  and  technical 
schools.  What  the  Committee  of  Ten  ask  of  the  authorities  of 
such  schools  is,  not  that  they  should  accept  as  qualified  for  admis- 
sion young  men  who  have  passed  through  some  one  of  the  pro- 
grammes recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  but  that  they 
should  cease  admitting  to  their  schools  young  men  who  have  not 
accomplished  the  half  of  any  one  of  those  programmes.  It  is  the 
plain  fact  that  the  scientific  and  technological  schools  of  this 
country, — I  have  in  mind  no  particular  school,  and  my  remark 
would  apply  just  as  well  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  school,  or  to 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  school,  as  to  the  Institute  of  Technology, — 
have  admitted  young  men  by  hundreds  who  have  never  accomplished 
anything  like  the  course  of  instruction  provided  in  any  one  of  the 
programmes  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  Com- 
mittee, I  am  sure,  would  unanimously  desire  that  the  scientific 
and  technological  schools  should  raise  their  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, until  these  schools  should  give  a  real  support  to  secondary 
education.  At  present  they  are  eating  into  the  secondary  schools. 
They  receive  secondary  school  pupils  one  year,  and  even  two 
years  before  they  have  finished  a  fair  secondary  school  course. 
What  the  Committee  ask  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
schools  is,  therefore,  that  they  make  a  substantial  increase  in 
their  requirements  for  admission. 

I  have  been  for  twenty-five  years  an  ardent  advocate  of  serious 
modifications  in  the  admission  requirements  for  American  colleges; 
but  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  any  modifi- 
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cation  which  made  the  requirements  easier.  Such  changes  as 
have  been  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  have  always  been  in  the  direction  of  making  them  harder. 
When  certain  subjects  were  accepted  at  the  Harvard  College  ad- 
mission examination  as  substitutes  for  the  Greek,  which  had  for- 
merly been  required  of  all,  the  substitutes  were  harder  than  the 
Greek.  I  believe  that  fact  to  be  universally  admitted  by  all 
schools  which  have  prepared  pupils  in  the  substitutes  for  Greek, 
Is  there  anything  in  this  position  inconsistent  with  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  which  advocates  the  acceptance  by  col- 
leges of  young  men  who  have  accomplished,  not  the  Classical 
programme  only^  but  the  Latin-Scientific,  the  Modern  Language, 
or  the  English  programme  ?  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  in* 
consistency  whatever  between  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  the  doctrine  that  requirements  for  admission  to  college 
should  not  be  made  easier.  For  one,  I  would  not  have  supported 
or  recommended  in  any  way  those  four  programmes,  if  I  had  not 
supposed  them  to  be  of  approximately  equal  difficulty.  If  I  had 
supposed  that  the  so-called  English  programme  was  easier  than 
the  Classical,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  it.  It  is  just  because  I 
believe  that  any  one  of  those  programmes  is  as  hard  as  any  other, 
and  therefore  may  be  made  the  vehicle  of  as  good  a  training  as 
any  other,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  wise  for  the  colleges  to  accept 
the  training  in  any  one  of  them  as  qualifying  for  admission.  If 
any  one  of  those  programmes  turns  out  to  be  easier  than  any 
other,  it  will  be  thereby  condemned.  I  believe  them  all  to  call 
for  approximately  the  same  amount  of  labor  or  mental  application; 
and  personally  I  further  believe  that  the  intellectual  and  ethical 
contents  of  every  one  of  the  four  programmes  can  be  made  equally 
good ;  but  on  this  point  of  contents  I  think  there  would  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  Committee.  The  Committee  do  say  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  American  education, — including  in 
this  phrase  the  present  means  of  training  teachers, — they  believe 
that  it  will  generally  be  easier  to  carry  out  well  the  Classical  pro- 
gramme than  to  carry  out  well  the  Modern  Language  programme 
or  the  English.  That  present  condition,  however,  may  obviously 
prove  only  a  temporary  difficulty. 

The  four  programmes  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten 
were  referred  to  this  afternoon  as  ideals  for  the  secondary  schools. 
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In  some  sense  they  are;  and  I  hope  that  no  good  teacher  has 
thought  them  to  be  impracticable  ideals,  towards  which  it  is  no 
use  to  struggle.  I  believe  them  not  only  to  be  practicable  ideals 
now,  but  I  also  think  them  to  be  ideals  which  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  will  cease  to  be  ideals  at  all.  Those  programmes  are  to  my 
thinking  purely  temporary  in  their  character,  sure  to  be  replaced 
before  long  by  better  programmes;  and  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  rest  upon  the  existing  programmes  of  the  elementary 
schools.  We  already  see  very  plainly  that  great  modifications  and 
improvements  are  being  made,  and  are  to  be  made,  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  So  soon  as  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  and  the 
elements  of  a  foreign  language  are  successfully  dealt  with  in  the 
grammar  schools,  it  will  be  possible  to  improve  greatly  every 
one  of  the  four  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  I  there- 
fore rather  dislike  to  hear  those  programmes  spoken  of  as  ideals. 
Professor  Emerton  liked  Dr.  Ruling's  paper  because  it  sug- 
gested no  scheme.  I  can  sympathize  with  that  feeling,  for  I  have 
been  the  constant  advocate  of  diversity  in  education ;  but  never- 
theless I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  kind  of  uniformity  in 
school  programmes  which  is  capable  of  advancing  our  national 
system  of  education.  I  have  to  admit  that  a  closer  articulation 
between  grammar  schools  and  secondary  schools,  or  between  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  cannot  be 
much  advanced,  unless  some  scheme  can  be  worked  out  by  which 
a  standard  of  attainment  can  be  set  up  for  each  subject  of  instruc- 
tion at  certain  rather  definite  stages  of  the  whole  course  of  train- 
ing from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  an  interesting  problem 
how  such  standards  are  to  be  set  up  in  our  country,  where  there 
can  be  no  governmental  control  of  education.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  substitute  for  the  governmental  control  which  exists  in 
such  countries  as  France  and  Germany  must  be  found  in  some 
combination  of  colleges  and  universities  acting  cooperatively  with 
selected  secondary  schools.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  such  a  scheme 
of  cooperative  action  should  be  proposed  and  studied. 

At  this  point  President  L.  Clark  Seelye  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Tetlow:  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  President  Eliot 
for  saying  so  aptly  some  things  I  desired  to  say  myself,  and  for 
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President  Eliot  :  May  I  ask  the  speaker,  Mr.  President,  to 
take  the  platform.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  My  attention  also  was  attracted  by  what  Profes- 
sor Emerton  said  about  the  absence  of  any  scheme  from  Dr. 
Ruling's  paper.  I  feel,  too,  that,  vicious  as  artificial  schemes 
may  be,  rational  schemes  are  helpful.  I  believe  they  are  the  scaf- 
folding by  the  aid  of  which  every  structure  that  is  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  educational  principles  has  to  be  raised. 
Thus  Harvard  College,  for  ten  years  past,  has  had  in  operation  a 
scheme  of  entrance  examinations  which  has  set  a  standard,  or 
rather  a  variety  of  standards.  I  understand  that  this  scheme  is 
likely  soon  to  give  place  to  a  different  scheme,  presumably  a  bet- 
ter, but  which,  if  better,  will  owe  its  superiority  to  the  experience 
gained  through  that  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  ten 
years.  I  think  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  four  pro- 
grammes offered  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  better  than  most 
of  the  secondary  school  programmes  now  in  use,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  ideal  in  the  sense  of  being  perfect.  They  present  a 
standard  towards  which  it  is  worth  while  for  the  secondary  schools 
to  work.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  recognize 
them  ourselves,  and  to  procure  recognition  for  them  on  the  part 
of  those  institutions  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  lead- 
ership in  education. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  see  those  programmes  receive  offi- 
cial sanction  from  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  to  this  ex- 
tent: that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  those  courses 
of  study  shall  be  accepted  as  adequate  preparation  for  admission 
to  college  or  scientific  school.  I  should  like  to  have  such  sanc- 
tion cover  a  period  of  ten  years.  That  is  what  I  understand 
President  Eliot  to  mean  by  the  word  **  temporary".  If  we  could 
have  generally  established  throughout  New  England  such  a  stand- 
ard as  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
high  schools  would  show  a  much  stronger  disposition  to  turn 
towards  those  programmes  as  ideals  than  they  will  if  no  sort  of 
scheme  is  presented^  I  have  therefore  prepared  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, which  I  will  respectfully  offer  for  adoption. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  a 
closer  articulation  than  now  exists  between  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  higher  institutions  of  New  England. 

Resolved,  That,  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articula- 
tion, the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  courses  of  study 
embodied  in  the  programmes  submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  Report 
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of  the  Committee  of  Ten  should  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  preparation 
for  corresponding  courses  in  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Resolved^  That  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
represented  in  this  association  be,  and  thej  hereby  are,  requested  to  take 
such  action  as  will  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  iihplied  recommendation. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these  res- 
olutions to  the  President  and  Faculty  of  every  college  and  scientific 
school  represented  in  this  association,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference be  requested  to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Colleges  in  New  England,  and  to  request  that  body  to  take  appro- 
priate action  thereon. 

I 

I  believe,  if  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  should  take  the 
action  that  is  here  by  implication  recommended,  that  many  high 
schools,  or  groups  of  high  schools,  for  I  have  in  mind  especially 
the  high  schools  of  Boston,  would  make  application,  through 
their  principals,  to  the  school  authorities  of  their  several  localities 
for  a  modification  of  present  courses  of  study  in  the  direction,  at 
least,  of  the  programmes  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  those  programmes  include  more  work  than 
the  high  schools  can  do,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  sub- 
stitutions allowed  in  them;  but  they  present  an  ideal  standard 
towards  which  it  is  worth  while  to  work. 

The  Chair:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  hear  the  resolutions  as 
presented,  and  they  are  subject  to  your  action.  Are  they  to  be 
seconded  ? 

Professor  Fay  :  1  second  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  Tetlow  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar:  Mr,  President:  I  arose  to  say  that 
if  it  were  necessary  to  have  the  resolutions  seconded  at  this  time, 
or  if  it  were  considered  desirable,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  make 
such  a  motion,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  better  if 
the  resolutions  were  to  lie  upon  the  table  and  be  printed  and  be 
called  up  for  discussion  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  I  suppose  the 
object  of  passing  those  resolutions  would  be  to  give  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation to  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  re- 
spect to  those  programmes ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  scarcely 
ready  at  this  moment  to  take  decisive  action.  I  should  guess 
that  it  would  be  very  complimentary  to  estimate  that  there  are 
twenty  persons  in  this  audience  now  who  have  studied  and  com- 
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pared  those  four  programmes  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  would 
heartily,  without  any  reservation,  second  the  resolutions;  and  I 
am  sure  that  a  good  discussion  would  add  weight  to  the  final  rec- 
ommendation, which  I  presume  would  be  the  result  of  a  discus- 
sion. I  therefore  suggest, — I  will  not  make  the  motion,  because  I 
don't  know  but  a  majority  of  those  present  would  prefer  to  take 
action, — I  would  suggest  that  the  resolutions  lie  upon  the  table,  be 
printed,  and  called  up  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association. 

Dr.  Moses  Merrill  :  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  these  resolutions 
to-day ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Collar  has  made  a  good  sug- 
gestion, that  they  be  printed  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  for  them  to  read  and  compare  with  the 
programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  We  can  consider  the  matter 
at  the  next  meeting  much  more  intelligently  than  we  can  this 
afternoon. 

President  Warren  :  I  think  the  hesitation  to  second  the  mo- 
tion promptly  communicated  a  state  of  mind  told  of  by  Mr. 
Merrill.  While  I  am  prepared  to  vote  at  once  for  the  resolutions, 
I  think  greater  weight  would  be  attached  to  the  result  that  should 
be  reached  at  the  session  to-morrow,  after  they  have  been  printed 
and  in  the  members*  hands. 

A  Member:  Is  it  practicable  to  have  them  printed  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  members  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Collar:  W^hen  I  suggested  another  meeting,  I  meant  a 
year  from  this  time,  because  the  programme  is  made  for  to-mor- 
row, and  there  certainly  could  not  be  adequate  discussion  on 
them  then. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Goodrich:  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  point 
that  has  been  mentioned :  I  also  feel  strongly  that  postponing 
this  matter  a  year  puts  it  in  great  danger  of  becoming  out  of  date 
and  therefore  of  losing  weight  in  a  certain  way.  If  we  could  have 
another  meeting  six  months  from  now  I  should  be  heartily  in 
favor  of  postponing  until  that  time,  but  postponing  a  year  seems 
to  me  too  long. 

One  other  point.  I  also  feel  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  committee  in  their  programmes,  so  far  as  the 
total  of  the  time  allowance  is  concerned, — the  20  periods  per  week. 
It  seems  to  me  too  great.  It  is  useless  to  set  up  the  statement  that 
the  colleges  would  accept  for  admission  the  completion  of  any  of 
those  programmes,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  adopt  them.     It  is  my 
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feeling  personally  that  it  is  impossible  for  high  schools,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  maintain  that  number  of  recitation  periods 
during  the  four  years. 

Professor  Fay:  My  rising  to  second  the  resolutions  was  largely 
formal,  as  I  supposed  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  or  treat 
them  unless  they  were  seconded ;  but  there  lay  behind  that  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  motion, — ^the  hope  that  something  might 
be  done  this  year,  at  this  meeting,  to  give  some  effect  to  the 
discussion  we  have  had  thus  far.  I  feel  as  much  as  any  one  can 
the  slight  value  of  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  persons  who  do 
not  understand  the  details  of  a  matter  which  they  are  discussing, 
and  would  certainly  be  ready  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  postpone  the  matter  for  a 
year. 

The  Chair:  The  Secretary  informs  me  that  the  resolutions  will 
be  reported  in  full  in  the  morning  papers; 

President  E.  H.  Capen:  It  seems  to  me  the  resolutions  embody 
the  general  substance  of  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  presented  in 
the  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Huling  and  the  remarks  of  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  the  discussion,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served there  has  been  no  dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed; 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  resolutions.  For  that  reason,  in  order  that  we 
may  go  forward  in  this  great  movement,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
at  this  session  at  least,  and  this  session  closes  to-morrow,  that 
some  action  should  be  taken,  that  they  should  not  be  deferred  for 
a  year.  And  this  will  be  possible  if  the  resolutions  can  be  in  our 
hands  for  discussion  to-morrow  morning. 

Dr.  William  T.  Peck:  I  think  this  is  a  very  pressing  and  im- 
portant matter.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  yesterday  the 
catalogues  of  fourteen  of  the  New  England  colleges  out  of  the  sixteen 
or  seventeen  that  belong  to  our  association,  and  I  found  that  many 
of  them  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  offering  different  require- 
ments for  admission,  adapted  more  or  less  to  the  English  high 
schools;  and  the  movement  is  very  various  indeed.  If  this  move- 
ment goes  on,  it  will  be  more  difHcult  to  secure  unity  of  require- 
ment, than  if  we  proceed  rapidly  towards  the  step  that,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  many  throughout  the  country.  Tak- 
ing the  old  basis  of  the  high  school  programme  with  three  lessons 
a  day  for  four  years,  we  might  estimate  that  there  were  necessary 
twelve  years  of  work  with  one  lesson  a  day  in  the  high  school  to 
accomplish  the  old  classical  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 
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Looking  over  these  new  requirements  I  find,  figaring  upon  the 
amount  of  work  usually  given  in  first  grade  preparatory  schools^ 
that  somQ  of  them  would  take  seven  and  one-half  years,  some 
would  take  six  and  one-half  years,  and  some  would  take  only  five 
years  at  one  lesson  per  day.  I  hope  I  am  understood.  I  mean 
that  while  by  a  recitation  three  times  a  day  for  four  years,  mak- 
ing twelve  years  of  work  at  one  lesson  a  day,  the  uniform  require- 
ments can  be  accomplished,  some  of  these  requirements  can  be 
met  in  much  less  time  by  English  and  scientific  high  schools. 

Indeed  some  colleges  at  the  present  time  present  requirements 
that  would  not  demand  over  two  years  of  an  ordinary  high 
school's  course  of  study.  These  requirements  are  found  under 
^ientific,  Latin-Scientific,  Literary,  and  Engineering  courses.  A 
variety  of  work  is  now  presented.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
President  Eliot  suggested  about  scientific  schools  interfering  with 
the  work  of  the  high  schools  is  also  true  to-day  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  various  colleges  in  New  England,  which  allow 
admission  on  work  that  by  three  recitations  per  day  can  be  done 
in  two  years,  or  two  and  a  half,  reducing  so  much  the  require- 
ments of  the  regular  time  of  four  years.  I  think  if  we  cannot 
pass  these  resolutions,  if  we  cannot  agree  to  the  details  of  the 
four  courses  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  we  can  so  mould  these 
resolutions  to-morrow,  that  we  may  adopt  something  that  may  be 
given  to  the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges.  The  ropes 
by  which  the  changes  lire  worked  are  yery  long  indeed,  and  we 
know  from  past  experience  that  it  took  years  to  accomplish  the 
various  changes  we  have  secured.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  this  is 
referred  to  a  year  from  this  time,  we  shall  lose  the  favorable  op- 
portunity and  much  valuable  time  will  be  lost.  I  hope  before  the 
session  closes  some  resolutions  will  be  passed. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  resolutions  be  laid  upon  the  table 
until  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  that  then  a  half  hour 
should  be  devoted  to  discussion  upon  theip. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hovt  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  President 
Eliot,  as  to  just  what  he  means  by  these  twenty  periods  a  week, — 
whether  he  would  insist  upon  more  than  fifteen  periods,  and 
whether  this  includes  all  laboratory  work.  We  have  been  at  work 
a  year  on  this  very  question.  We  have  moved  our  courses  very 
largely  towards  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  We  have 
doubts  exactly  upon  this  point,  whether  we  can  reach  quite  the 
standard  which  is  there  set. 

President  Eliot  :  Before  the  Committee  of  Ten  began  their 
own  proper  work  they  sent  out  inquiries  to  about  200  secondary 
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schools  to  ascertain,  among  other  things,  what  the  commonest 
recitation  period  was.  The  answers  to  these  inquiries  demon- 
strated that  far  the  commonest  periods  were  forty  and  forty-five 
minutes.  The  Committee  accepted  this  result  of  experience,  and 
they  always  use  the  term  period  to  mean  not  more  than  forty^five 
minutes.  Twenty  periods,  therefore,  do  not  mean  twenty  hours. 
The  Committee  believe  that  a  school  can  be  conducted  with  per- 
fect precision  and  good  order  with  periods  of  either  forty  or  forty- 
five  minutes;  although  some  experienced  teachers  seem  to  attach 
great  importance  to  the  hour  as  the  unit  for  the  division  of  school 
time.  Again,  in  recommending  twenty  periods  of  forty  or  forty- 
five  minutes  each,  the  Committee,  as  they  expressly  state,  in- 
tended that  five  of  those  periods  should  require  no  previous  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  There  remain  therefore  only 
fifteen  lessons  a  week  to  be  prepared.  There  are  ordinarily 
twenty-five  full  hours  of  school  time  in  a  week,  and  twenty  periods 
of  forty-five  minutes  each  take  only  fifteen  hours.  Two-fifths  of 
the  school  time  will  still  remain  unoccupied  to  be  devoted  to  study 
or  laboratory  work.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  practicable  to  pre- 
pare programmes  in  which  every  laboratory  subject  shall  have  a 
double  period  whenever  it  occurs;  but  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  that  the  whole  of  this  double  period  should  be 
given  to  laboratory  work,— on  the  contrary  they  would  always  use 
a  part  of  the  double  period  for  demonstrations  before  the  whole 
class,  or  for  recitation. 

While  I  personally  beliefve  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  use 
the  twenty  periods  that  the  Committee  recommended,  I  also  think 
that  changes  in  this  respect  should  be  made  gradually.  A  com- 
munity which  is  habituated  to  the  common  arrangement  of  three 
recitations  a  day  five  days  in  the  week,  cannot  be  abruptly  brought 
up  to  twenty  exercises  a  week,  even  though  five  of  them  require 
no  previous  preparation.  Somehow  or  other  we  have  established 
in  this  country  an  exceedingly  low  standard  of  work  for  children 
in  schools;  the  amount  of  study  done  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
amount  of  genuine  teaching  done  by  the  teachers,  are  both  de- 
plorably low.  The  average  American  parent  has  got  fixed  in  his 
mind  too  low  a  standard  of  mental  work  for  his  children.  We 
cannot  make  a  good  school,  or  a  good  school  system,  until  this 
fundamental  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  standard  of  work  in  schools  was 
higher  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  School  work  has 
become  in  some  respects  more  mechanical  and  uniform,  and  there- 
fore more  irksome  and  fatiguing,  because  the  interest  which  an 
intelligent  child  can  take  in  it  has  diminished.  The  number  of 
school  hours  in  a  week  is  smaller  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
The  real  difficulty  is  the  dulness  of  school  routine.  The  remedy 
for  the  evil  which  has  been  called  overwork  is  therefore  the  in- 
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crease  of  interest  combined  with  physical  training  and  good  ven- 
tilation. These  are  some  of  the  grounds  of  hope  that  the  twenty 
period  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  may  gradually 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  years.  I  think 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  already  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  schools  which  use  twenty  periods. 

Dr.  Huling  :  I  hope  President  Eliot  will  not  pass  from  the 
platform  until  he  has  explained  a  little  more  plainly  to  those  of  us 
whose  memory  does  not  extend  back  so  far,  how  it  was  that 
American  children  accomplished  more  at  that  earlier  period  than 
they  accomplish  now. 

The  Chair:  Before  President  Eliot  touches  that  question, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
do  demand  more  work.  I  don't  believe  that  the  American  high 
school  is  going  to  give  to  other  subjects  the  place  of  drawing  and 
singing, — drawing  two  hours  a  week  and  singing  one  hour  a 
week, — ^and  the  time  of  those  two  subjects  must  come  from  the 
twenty  periods.  I  might  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Girls' 
Latin  School  has  been  working  with  the  twenty  periods  for  six- 
teen years.  But  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  make 
no  provision  whatever  for  those  two  spaces  which  the  American 
people  are  not  going  to  surrender. 

President  Eliot:  I  will  first  say  a  word  in  reply  to  what  has  just 
been  said  by  Dr.  Tetlow.  I  hope  with  him  that  the  American 
high  school  is  not  going  to  drop  either  drawing  or  music.  Those 
would  indeed  be  steps  backward.  I  could  wish  that  the  schools 
called  fitting  or  preparatory  would  introduce  drawing  and  music, 
because  drawing  at  any  rate  is  one  of  the  most  essential  means  of 
studying  sciences.  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  recommending  the  omission  of  either 
drawing  or  music.  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  and  not  for  the 
Committee,  I  may  say  that  drawing,  like  music,  can,  in  my  opin- 
ion, begin  very  early,  at  the  first  stages  of  education,  and  should 
be  carried  forward  by  the  child  steadily  from  the  beginning  in  the 
kindergarten  though  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  If  that 
were  done,  high  school  pupils  would  probably  not  need  to  have 
separate  hours  on  the  programme  set  apart  for  drawing,  any  more 
than  for  reading  and  writing.  The  practice  in  drawing  would  be 
kept  up  incidentally. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Huling's  very  natural  question,  I  can  only  men- 
tion some  facts  about  the  schools  of  fifty  years  ago  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  relevant.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  actual   numbers  of  school  hours  per  week  was  then  larger. 
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There  were  also  two  sessions  in  secondary  schools  instead  of  one. 
The  vacations  have  been  prolonged, — ^that  is,  there  is  more  vaca- 
tion time  in  the  secondary  school  year  now  than  there  was  forty 
years  ago,— -^nd  the  same  is  true  concerning  college  vacations. 
Further,  it  seenis  to  me  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  parents  on 
their  children  to  work  for  intellectual  advancement  has  distinctly 
diminished,  and  that  the  distractions  taking  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren from  school  work  have  distinctly  increased.  For  pupils  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  the  permitted  distractions  from 
mental  labor  have  increased  very  much  within  my  memory.  All 
colleges,  as  well  as  all  secondary  schools,  suffer  from  this  cause. 
The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  are  doubtless  complex  and 
slow  of  application;  but  the  principal  remedy  I  believe  must  be 
found  in  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  American 
parents  must  come  to  see,  what  European  parents  of  intelligence 
have  long  seen,  that  in  the  strenuous  competition  of  the  modern 
world  the  chances  of  their  children  in  life  are  favorably  affected 
by  a  substantial  and  well-directed  training  in  youth,  and  are  very 
unfavorably  affected  by  a  slight  and  misdirected  training. 

The  Association  then  took  an  adjournment  until  evening. 

FRIDAY    EVENING. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  7 145,  with  Dr.  Tetlow  in  the 
chair.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  President  William  DeWitt 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  whose  address  was  on  '*  Educational 
Values  as  Assessed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten." 

President  Hyde:  In  transmitting  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  Harris 
remarks,  ''The  recommendations  of  this  Report  will  draw  the 
attention  of  great  numbers  of  teachers  to  the  question  of  educa* 
tional  values." 

What  then  are  the  elements  of  educational  value  ?  And  how 
do  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
amination in  the  light  of  the  standards  which  modern  pedagogics 
have  established  ?  Such  an  inquiry  involves  first  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  education  is  for,  and  why  study  is  worth  while : 
and  then  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  kind  of  education  the 
Committee  approve,  and  the  programmes  they  propose.  The  lat- 
ter will  involve  liberal  quotation  from  the  Report  itself  ;  which  is 
by  no  means  a  misfortune.     For  in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  talk 
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about  the  Report,  there  is  danger  that  the  actual  recommendations 
will  be  overlooked,  or  only  vaguely  apprehended. 

Education  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion; any  more  than  good  physical  condition  consists  in  the 
consumption  of  food.  Proper  quantity  and  quality  of  food  is 
essential  to  physical  health.  The  right  kind  and  amount  of  in- 
formation is  an  important  element  in  education.  But  to  assume 
that  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  information 
is  itself  education  would  be  to  confound  the  living  process  with 
the  dead  material  on  which  it  works.  Education  is  nothing  less 
than  the  development  of  intellectual  life.  Enjoyable,  effective, 
complete  life  is  the  end  of  education.  Whatever  contributes  to- 
this  end  has  educational  value.     All  else  is  worthless  or  injurious. 

Enjoyable,  effective,  complete  intellectual  life  involves  three 
conditions  which  education  must  fulfil:  interest;  power;  and 
scope.  Interest  depends  largely  on  the  timeliness  and  tact  with 
which  subjects  are  presented.  Power  depends  on  the  consecu- 
tiveness  and  concentration  with  which  they  are  pursued.  Scope 
depends  on  the  range  of  subjects  which  are  introduced. 

A  good  school  programme,  therefore,  is  one  which  presents 
subjects  at  that  time  and  in  that  order  which  awakens  and  sus- 
tains interest ;  which  prosecutes  each  subject  with  sufficient  con- 
secutiveness  and  thoroughness  to  develop  power  and  mastery 
over  its  principles  and  methods;  and  which  affords  sufficient  vari- 
ety to  draw  out  the  different  sides  of  each  individual  and  the 
different  capacities  of  different  individuals. 

These  are  the  standards  of  educational  value.  By  these  stand- 
ards school  programmes  henceforth  must  be  tested.  Programmes 
which,  when  weighed  in  these  balances,  are  found  wanting  should 
be  discarded.  Programmes  which  meet  these  requirements  should 
be  the  programmes  of  the  future. 

Let  us  then  apply  these  tests  one  by  one  to  the  programme 
outlined  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

First:  Interest.  Interest  depends  on  timeliness  and  tact  in  the 
presentation  of  a  subject.  The  traditional  curriculum  separates 
each  subject  from  every  other;  reads  in  reading-books;  writes  in 
writing-books;  spells  words  in  spelling-books;  studies  geography 
in  geography  books;  grammar  in  grammar  books;  literature  in 
literature-books:  all  without  the  slightest  intimation  that  one  of 
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these  abstract  and  bookish  subjects  has  any  relation  to  another; 
or  that  they  all  together  have  anything  to  do  with  reality  and  life. 
Each  subject  must  be  acquired  by  a  dead  lift.  Each  piece  of  in- 
formation is  stowed  away  in  a  separate  pigeon  hole  of  the  mem- 
ory; whence  it  can  be  drawn  out  for  examination  and  exhibition; 
but  to  which  the  pupil  would  never  think  of  going  for  ordinary 
exercise  and  use.  This  isolation  of  subjects  is  fatal  to  interest. 
Interest  depends  largely  upon  the  extension  of  the  known  and 
familiar  into  new  and  untried  fields.  But  where  each  topic  is 
taken  up  in  isolation  from  every  other,  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  interest  are  wanting. 

On  the  contrary  the  Committee  recommends  ''  that  the  differ- 
ent subjects  should  be  correlated  and  associated  one  with  another 
by  the  programme  and  by  the  actual  teaching,  and  that  every 
subject  should  help  every  other;  and  that  the  teacher  of  each 
single  subject  should  feel  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  in  all  subjects,  and  should  distinctly  contribute  to  this  ad- 
vancement ". 

Thus  physical  measurement  will  furnish  material  for  arithmeti- 
cal calculation ;  natural  history  will  afford  exercise  in  drawing; 
history,  literature,  and  translation  from  foreign  languages  will 
furnish  material  for  exercise  in  English ;  geography  will  help  his- 
tory; and  the  foreign  languages  will  react  helpfully  upon  the 
understanding  of  our  mother  tongue.  By  linking  together  the 
several  subjects  in  mutual  association  and  welding  them  together 
in  constant  use  there  is  presented  at  once  a  niotive  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  old  and  an  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  the  new  sub- 
jects. 

The  traditional  curriculum  drew  hard  and  fast  lines  between 
even  related  subjects.  Arithmetic  was  continued  into  its  remot- 
est ramifications  and  technical  applications  before  a  hint  of  alge- 
braic method  was  given.  The  proposed  programme  would  curtail 
or  omit  from  the  course  in  arithmetic  such  subjects  as  "  compound 
proportion,  cube  root,  abstract  mensuration,  obsolete  denominate 
quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of  commercial  arithmetic.  Per- 
centage should  be  rigidly  reduced  to  the  needs  of  actual  life." 
In  place  of  wasting  valuable  energy  in  fruitless  struggles  with 
problems  in  these  subjects  which  they  are  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  comprehend,  and  of   which  without  actual  business 
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experience  they  can  fonn  no  clear  conception,  the  Report  recom- 
mends that  '*  a  course  of  instruction  in  concrete  geometry,  with 
numerous  exercises,  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  school;  and 
that  some  familiarity  with  algebraic  expressions  and  symbols, 
including  the  methods  of  solving  simple  equations,  should  be 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  course  in  arithmetic. " 

The  new  programme  also  appeals  to  interest  by  the  concrete- 
ness  and  reality  of  its  problems.  In  place  of  problems  from  a 
printed  book,  the  Report  commends  *'  measurements  of  the  room, 
the  house  and  the  yard ;  the  calculation  of  the  weights  of  visible 
objects,  or  the  number  of  articles  that  a  given  receptacle  will 
bold;  the  computation  of  distances  and  areas  in  the  town,  by 
measures  on  a  map  of  known  scale,  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  a  room,  and  of  the  weight  of  the  air  which  fills  the  room,"  as 
the  proper  problems  to  awaken  and  sustain  interest  in  the  study 
of  arithmetic. 

In  geography  the  Report  urges  that  *'  observation  should  go  be- 
fore all  other  forms  of  geographical  study,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  them.  The  work  of  observation  should  begin  with  those 
features  that  lie  immediately  about  the  pupils.  In  rural  districts 
natural  geography,  as  seen  in  the  forms  of  the  land,  the  hills, 
valleys,  plains,  meadows,  divides,  streams,  lakes,  etc.,  will  pre- 
dominate; while  in  cities  artificial  or  humanistic  geography  will 
receive  leading  attention,  as  streets,  railways,  wharves,  harbors, 
parks,  plots,  wards,  etc. ;  but  something  of  both  these  groups  of 
subjects  may  be  found  and  utilized  in  both  localities.  They 
should  observe  the  agencies  that  produce  surface  changes,  such 
as  winds,  rains,  floods,  thawing,  freezing,  cultivation,  etc.  Ex- 
cursions for  observational  work  in  geography  should  be  made  as 
frequently  as  possible.  Immediately  after  the  making  of  obser- 
vations should  come  their  reproduction  in  the  form  of  descrip- 
tions, sketches,  maps,  models,  etc. "  By  this  means  pupils  are  led 
up  naturally  to  a  realistic  sense  of  the  meaning  of  maps,  and  an 
ability  to  read  them. 

English  likewise  is  not  relegated  to  a  special  time  and  place 
under  the  head  of  grammar  and  compositions.  The  Report  de- 
clares that  **  every  lesson  in  geography  or  physics  or  mathematics 
may  and  should  become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  training  in  English. 
There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  moment  for  a  brief  lesson  in  ex- 
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pression,  than  the  moment  when  the  pupil  has  something  which  he 
is  trying  to  express.'*  During  the  first  two  years  at  school  children 
may  acquire  fluency  of  expression  by  reproducing  orally  in  their 
own  words  stories  told  them  by  their  teachers  and  by  inventing 
stories  about  objects  and  pictures.  Not  earlier  than  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  pupil's  age  formal  grammar  may  be  taken  up. 
Probably  a  single  year  (not  more  than  three  times  a  week)  will  be 
sufficient.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  school  year  the 
reading-book  may  be  discarded,  and  the  pupil  should  henceforth 
read  literature.  Complete  works  should  usually  be  studied.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  as  a 
whole  and  to  grasp  the  significance  of  parts.  The  histoid  of 
English  literature  should  be  taught  incidentally,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  particular  authors  and  works;  the  mechanical 
use  of  '^  manuals  of  literature  should  be  avoided,  and  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  names  and  dates  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  culture. " 

In  Latin  the  Report  proposes  to  substitute  the  human  interest 
of  Nepos's  ''Lives"  for  the  uninteresting  details  and  military 
vocabulary  and  restricted  range  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  It  cites 
as  things  to  be  avoided :  dispersion  of  effort  in  the  attempt  to  in- 
clude too  many  parts  of  the  study  in  the  first  stage ;  an  undue 
prominence  of  rules,  and  the  treatment  of  syntax  as  an  end  in 
itself,  rather  than  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  penetration  of  the  sense ; 
and  the  use  of  translation  English ;  and  presents  as  the  end  of 
the  study  of  Latin  ''insight  into  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a 
people  who  have  contributed  very  largely  to  make  the  life  of  the 
civilized  world  what  it  is  to-day  ". 

The  other  departments  offer  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
quickening  of  interest  in  their  respective  branches.  The  Greek 
Conference  would  substitute  the  Odyssey  for  the  Iliad,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  Odyssey  deals  with  fairy  land,  enchantment,  and. 
human  effort.  The  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  of  deeds  that 
belong  to  gods  and  heroes,  the  conflicts  seem  far  from  us,  and 
lack  the  human  interest  that  Odysseus'  adventures  have."  They 
object  to  "having  a  lesson  translated  in  small  portions  of  a  few 
lines  each,  since  nothing  can  be  devised  to  destroy  all  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  read  more  thoroughly  than  this  habit  " ;  and 
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urge  that  '*  during  some  part  of  each  recitation  hour  a  connected 
translation  of  the  whole  lesson  be  made." 

The  Conference  on  Modern  Languages  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  German  or  French  into  the  grammar  schools  rather 
than  Latin  '*  because  living  languages  are  better  adapted  to  gram- 
mar school  work,  both  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  taught  and  learned,  and  because  of  their  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  interests  and  ideas  of  to-day."  They  ** believe  that 
children  should  begin  French  or  German  by  the  time  they  are  ten 
years  old.  At  this  age  their  perceptions  are  acute,  their  vocal 
organs  are  still  flexible,  interest  is  easily  kindled,  and  they  are 
eager  to  imbibe  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  foreign  tongue." 

The  Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  in  the 
same  spirit  recommends ''that  the  study  of  simple  natural  phe- 
nomena be  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools,  and  be  pur- 
sued by  means  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  pupil,  in  order 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  education  the  mind  may  be  prepared 
for  the  study  of  things  and  of  phenomena  by  direct  contact,  and 
not  rendered  unfit  for  it." 

The  Conference  on  Natural  History  declares,  "It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  primary  object  of  nature  study  is  not  that  the 
children  may  get  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals.  The  first 
purpose  of  the  work  is  to  interest  them  in  nature.  The  children 
should  s£udy  the  plant  as  a  whole,  not  merely  as  a  part;  as  a  liv- 
ing organism,  not  merely  as  a  form  or  structure.  Study  should 
proceed  from  simple  to  complex  forms;  and  disagreeable  features 
of  the  subject  should  be  postponed  until  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent has  been  secured." 

The  Conference  on  History  condemns  the  memorizing  of  de- 
tached historical  facts,  lifeless  dates,  details  of  military  move- 
ments, and  declares  that  ''it  is  better  to  omit  history  altogether 
than  to  teach  it  by  setting  pupils  painfully  to  reproduce  the  words 
of  a  text-book  ".  They  commend  "  in  the  first  two  years  oral 
instruction  in  biography  and  mythology,  supplemented  by  the 
reading  of  simple  biographies  and  mythological  stories ;  the  top- 
ical method  of  study ;  outside  reading ;  practice  in  discriminating 
between  authorities;  committing  to  memory  historical  poems;  ofif- 
hand  discussions ;  impromptu  debates ;  open  text-book  recitations 
in  which  with  their  books  before  them,  pupils  are  asked  questions 
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on  cause  and  efifect,  and  trained  to  take  in  the  thought  of  a 
printed  page,  and  to  grasp  the  essential  points. " 

Thus  every  one  of  the  nine  conferences  proposes,  by  earlier 
introduction,  or  by  closer  co-ordination,  or  by  improved  methods, 
by  closer  contact  with  realities  and  by  more  direct  appeal  to  the 
pupil's  native  instincts  and  capacities,  to  awaken  that  interest  in 
the  subject  studied  which  is  the  first  and  fundamental  element  of 
educational  value.  The  old  curriculum  taught  in  the  old  way  is 
dry,  dead,  dreary.  The  new  programme  taught  in  the  new  way 
cannot  fail  to  be  fresh,  vital,  stimulating.  In  thus  putting  inter- 
esting subjects,  introduced  at  the  Interesting  time,  in  interesting 
relations,  and  taught  in  interesting  ways,  in  place  of  supposed 
useful  or  merely  disciplinary  subjects,  introduced  too  early  to  be 
comprehended  or  too  late  to  be  appreciated;  presented  out  of 
their  proper  relation  to  each  other,  and  taught  by  mechanical 
methods  out  of  mechanical  text-books,  the  Committee  of  Ten 
have  given  to  interest  a  foremost  place  in  educational  values. 
Without  repeating  the  name  of  Herbart,  they  have  done  his  will; 
and  given  the  foremost  place  to  the  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tended. Happy  will  be  the  generation  of  children  who  shall  see 
this  principle  embodied  in  practice,  and  these  programmes  put 
into  operation. 

Interest,  however,  is  but  one  element  in  educational  value.  In- 
terest in  the  matter  studied  draws  the  mind  out  toward  it.  Yet 
the  initiative  remains  after  all  external  rather  than  internal,  so 
long  as  we  rely  upon  interest  alone.  The  next  step  in  education 
is  to  develop  power.  The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  take  the 
initiative  himself.  He  must  be  taught  to  take  matter  which  is 
inherently  unattractive  and  uninteresting,  and  by  imposing  upon 
it  the  forms  of  his  own  understanding,  reason,  and  imagination, 
clothe  it  with  a  charm  and  beauty  not  its  own.  Unless  to  respon- 
siveness to  the  uninterestingness  of  the  object  you  add  a  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  mind  itself,  education  remains  a  rela- 
tively passive  process;  and  the  mind  becomes  flabby,  weak, 
dependent.  The  modern  error  of  making  education  so  easy  and 
attractive  that  the  pupil  has  to  put  forth  little  or  no  effort  of  his 
own,  is  even  more  serious  than  the  old  error  of  setting  him  to  do 
dreary  and  meaningless  and  impossible  tasks,  without  rational 
guidance  or  sympathetic  interpretation.     Have  the  Committee  of 
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Ten  adequately  recognised  this  second  element  of  educational 
value  ? 

As  interest  depends  largely  on  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
a  subject  is  introduced,  power  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  is  pursued.  And  the  Report  is 
emphatic  in  demanding  ^at  studies  shall  be  studied  continuously 
as  well  as  begun  earlier.  It  declares  that  ''all  subjects  should  be 
taught  consecutively  enough  and  extensively  enough  to  make 
every  subject  yield  that  training  which  it  is  best  fitted  to  yield.  If 
every  subject  is  to  provide  a  substantial  mental  training,  it  must 
have  a  time-allotment  sufficient  to  produce  that  fruit.  Selection 
of  a  few  subjects  is  necessary  to  thoroughness,  and  to  the  impart- 
ing of  power  as  distinguished  from  information;  for  any  large 
subject  whatever,  to  yield  its  training  value,  must  be  pursued 
through  several  years  and  be  studied  from  three  to  five  times  a 
week. "  Their  chief  criticism  of  secondary  school  courses  as  now  too 
often  arranged  is  that  "  the  pupil  goes  through  a  course  of  a  very 
feeble  and  scrappy  nature — studying  a  little  of  many  subjects  and 
not  much  of  any  one,  getting,  perhaps,  a  little  information  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  but  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  thorough 
training."     They  "  omit  all  short  information  courses." 

Another  condition  of  power  is  that  a  subject  shall  be  grasped  as 
a  whole,  in  the  unity  of  its  organic  relations,  rather  than  as  a 
series  of  isolated  parts.  Each  conference  treats  its  subject  as  an 
organic  whole.  The  Latin  Conference  urges  that  practice 
in  writing  Latin  should  not  be  dissociated  from  practice  in 
reading  and  translating,  but  the  two  should  be  carried  on  with 
equal  steps.  The  Greek  Conference  '*  does  not  favor  any  exami- 
nation upon  grammar  apart  from  questions  suggested  by  the  text 
set  for  translation."  English  is  not  to  be  a  thing  apart  from  all 
other  subjects.  '*  It  is  a  fundamental  idea  in  this  Report  that  the 
study  of  every  other  subject  should  contribute  to  the  pupil's  train- 
ing in  English;  and  that  the  pupil's  capacity  to  write  English 
should  be  made  available,  and  be  developed,  in  every  other 
department. " 

Physical  geography,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Com- 
mittee, '*  would  embrace  in  its  scope  the  elements  of  half-a-dozen 
natural  sciences,  and  would  bind  together  in  one  sheaf  the  various 
gleanings  gathered  from  widely  separated  fields." 
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The  chief  means  of  developing  power  must  be  the  independent 
reaction  of  the  pupil  upon  the  matter  studied.  The  active  rather 
than  the  passive,  the  constructive  rather  than  the  receptive  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  the  condition  of  the  development  of  mental  power. 
On  this  point  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences  are  em- 
phatic and  unanimous. 

Not  a  mere  mechanical  translation  into  '^  translation  English  *\ 
but  first  an  understanding  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  sentence  in  the 
original  before  translating,  and  then  a  rendering  into  idiomatic 
English  is  the  standard  set  up  by  these  conferences.  Carefully 
studied  written  translation  from  the  foreign  language  into  Eng- 
lish; and  constant  translation  of  English  into  the  foreign  lan- 
guages; together  with  continuous  practice  in  sight  reading, 
render  it  impossible  for  the  pupil  who  is  taught  according  to  these 
recommendations  to  evade,  either  by  "  ponies"  or  other  devices, 
the  drill  and  discipline  these  languages  are  calculated  to  impart. 
The  Conference  on  Mathematics  insists  on  rigorous  demonstra- 
tions, more  attention  to  facility  and  correctness  of  work;  the 
application  of  principles  to  the  problems  as  fast  as  they  are  ac- 
quired; and  an  abundance  of  original  demonstrations  in  geometry, 
in  which  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  ''devise  constructions  and 
demonstrations  for  himself." 

The  Conferences  on  the  Sciences  recognise  the  danger  of  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  either  text-book  or  laboratory;  and  urge  a 
combination  of  both,  supplemented  by  careful  questioning  by  the 
teacher. 

The  Conference  on  History  by  comparison  of  different  authori- 
ties, by  the  topical  method  of  study,  by  the  intensive  study  of  at 
least  one  period,  by  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  by 
reports  on  collateral  reading,  and  by  debates  on  points  on  which 
authorities  differ,  proposes  a  course  in  history  which  will  be  in- 
ferior to  no  other  subjects  in  "cultivating  the  powers  of  discrimi- 
nating observation;  strengthening  the  logical  faculty  of  follow- 
ing an  argument;  and  improving  the  process  of  comparison,  that 
is,  the  judgment." 

Finally  the  Report  would  secure  energetic  and  forcible  reaction 
upon  all  subjects  studied  by  requiring  accurate  expression.  Pupils 
should  be  trained  to  tell  what  they  have  learned,  as  well  as  to  see 
and  to  reason.      The   language  conferences**insist  on  accurate, 
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elegant,  and  idiomatic  translations.  The  Conference  on  Mathe- 
matics '*  insists  on  the  importance  of  elegance  and  finish  in  geo- 
metrical demonstration,  and  deem  it  important  that  great  stress 
be  laid  on  accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form.  ''The 
keeping  of  laboratory  note-books  by  the  pupils,  and  the  use  of 
such  note-books  as  part  of  the  test  for  admission  to  college  *' 
is  advocated  by  the  Conferences  on  the  Sciences.  The  Confer- 
ence on  History  ''  insists  on  note-books,  abstracts,  special  reports 
and  other  written  work."  "  If  the  recommendations  of  the  nine 
Conferences  should  be  carried  out  in  grammar  and  high  schools, 
there  would  certainly  be  at  least  one  written  exercise  a  day  for 
every  pupil, — ^a  result  which  persons  interested  in  training  children 
to  write  English  deem  it  important  to  accomplish." 

The  Report  abundantly  recognises  power  as  an  important  ele- 
ment of  educational  value.  Its  recommendations,  if  adopted 
would  greatly  increase  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  so-called  dis- 
ciplinary subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics;  and  would  give 
important  disciplinary  value  to  subjects  which  have  hitherto  been 
taught  chiefly  as  information  subjects.  Without  discussing  the 
abstract  question  of  the  relative  disciplinary  value  of  different 
subjects,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  new  subjects  taught  in  the  new 
ways  which  the  Report  approves  have  at  least  equal  disciplinary 
value  with  the  old  subjects  taught  in  the  old  ways  which  the  Re- 
port condemns. 

Interest  and  power  however  are  not  the  only  elements  of  educa- 
tional value.  A  pupil  may  be  intensely  interested  in  certain 
studies,  and  may  develop  marvellous  facility  in  special  lines  of 
work ;  and  still  be  narrow  and  one-sided.  The  third  element  of 
educational  value  is  scope.  By  scope  is  meant  not  merely  the 
amount  of  information  gathered ;  but  the  outlook  and  range  of 
vision  which  knowledge  opens  to  the  pupil.  Knowledge  is  not 
life  itself,  but  the  key  to  life;  and  the  important  question  to  ask 
about  knowledge  is  not  what  is  it  in  itself,  but  what  does  it  let 
you  into  ?  In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  subjects  fecundity 
and  fruitfulness  are  to  be  considered.  If  Greek  opens  out  new  fields 
of  delight  in  literature;  if  natural  history  unfolds  inexhaustible 
sources  of  pleasure  in  the  woods  and  fields;  if  history  discloses 
boundless  realms  of  conquest  through  political  activity;  then  these 
subjects  have  an  educational  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
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few  facts  about  these  subjects  which  are  actually  learned  in 
school.     The  crowning  work  of  education  is 

"  To  let  man  see 

How  boundless  might  his  souPs  horizons  be, 

How  vast,  yet  of  what  clear  transparency! 

How  it  were  good  to  live  there,  and  breathe  free; 

How  fair  a  lot  to  fill 

Is  left  to  each  man  still ! 

The  educated  man  should  find  no  impassable  barriers  either  in 
the  world  of  letters  or  the  world  of  nature;  no  unintelligible 
realms,  either  in  mechanical  invention  or  political  institutions ;  no 
confining  limits  in  the  laws  of  science  or  the  forms  of  art.  And 
while  the  complete  conquest  of  the  world  is  possible  to  no  individ- 
ual student;  yet  the  measure  of  the  worth  of  one's  education  is 
best  defined  in  terms  of  approximation  to  this  perfect  intellectual 
freedom. 

In  their  recommendations  for  the  grammar  schools  the  Com- 
mittee contemplate  a  great  and  important  addition  to  the  scope  of 
the  curriculum.  Instead  of  a  nucleus  of  geography,  grammar,  and 
technical  arithmetic,  with  a  smattering  of  scrappy  information 
about  a  few  other  subjects,  the  Committee  would  open  to  the 
pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  a  thorough  course  in  English,  an 
introduction  to  English  literature,  one  foreign  language,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  methods  of  algebra  and  geometry,  some  sub- 
stantial and  experimental  knowledge  of  physical  science,  and  an 
introduction  to  historical  study.  Iix  this  way  they  propose  to  lay 
in  the  grammar  school  a  broad  foundation  for  future  study  in  the 
high  school  for  the  favored  few  who  continue  in  school,  and  a 
wide  ba&is  of  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  litera- 
ture and  science  for  the  many  who  leave  school  at  this  point. 

The  programmes  proposed  for  secondary  schools  give  that 
range  of  subjects  which  is  essential  to  scope,  without  sacrificing 
that  consecutiveness  and  thoroughness  which  is  essential  to 
power.  The  unanimous  declaration  **  that  every  subject  which  is 
taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues 
it,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be, 
or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease,"  is  manifestly  in  the 
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interest  of  economy  and  simplification.  By  throwing  all  the  pupils 
more  closely  together  it  will  at  the  same  time  tend  to  give  greater 
community  of  feeling  between  those  who  are  preparing  for  college 
and  those  who  are  not;  and  thus  to  broaden  the  range  of  appre- 
ciation in  both  classes  of  students. 

Under  this  head  of  the  scope  of  study  comes  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges.  This  was 
the  particular  problem  which  the  Committee  was  appointed  to  deal 
with.  And  it  is  the  one  point  in  the  whole  report  on  which  their 
position  is  radically  unsound;  and  on  which  their  recommenda- 
tions are  vague  and  indefinite. 

The  majority  report  accepts  **the  theory  that  all  the  subjects 
are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educational  rank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admission  to  college  ",  and  that  "  if  a  youth  has  had  four 
years  of  strong  and  effective  mental  training,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence which  subjects  he  has  chosen  from  the  programme." 

As  President  Baker  remarks  in  the  minority  report,  this  is  a 
theory  **  which  makes  education  formal,  and  does  not  consider 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  content."  Stated  in  this  extreme 
form  the  doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
admission  to  college  is  as  absurd  as  the  doctrine  that  in  preparing 
to  build  a  house  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  begin  with 
the  work  of  the  stone-mason  in  the  cellar,  or  with  the  work  of  the 
carpenter  on  the  roof.  If  you  put  in  an  equal  amount  of  labor, 
the  house  is  as  near  completion  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  you  build  your  house  from  the  roof 
down,  or  from  the  foundation  up. 

Some  studies  are  fundamental  to  a  liberal  education.  To  omit 
them  is^to  build  upon  the  sand.  To  postpone  them  is  to  build 
from  the  roof  down. 

Latin  is  fundamental  to  the  study  of  language,  literature,  law, 
history,  and  all  that  concerns  the  expression  man  has  made  of 
himself  in  art,  letters,  politics,  and  institutions.  The  Romans 
built  the  highways  on  which  civilization  has  marched  for  eighteen 
centuries,  and  it  is  as  true  of  the  intellectual  world  to-day  as  it 
was  of  the  political  world  under  Augustus,  that  all  roads  lead  to 
Rome.  The  man  who  has  never  studied  Latin  finds  all  forms  of 
liberal  study  blind  and  unintelligible.  By  a  dead  lift  of  arbitrary 
memory  he  will  have  to  learn  roots  of  words  and  forms  of  speech 
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which  with  the  aid  of  a  little  Latin  would  become  rationally  intel- 
ligible. He  will  have  to  dig  out  of  dictionaries  the  dead  bones  of 
references  and  allusions  which  a  little  classical  learning  would 
liave  clothed  with  life.  He  will  be  able  to  trace  back  the  origin  of 
institutions^  the  significance  of  terminology,  the  motives  of  art 
•^almost  to  their  source;  only  to  be  baffled  at  last,  and  compelled  to 
.give  up  the  quest. 

On  the  side  of  art  and  literature,  this  same  argument  would 
•compel  the  addition  of  Greek.  Yet  much  of  the  discipline  of  the 
:scientific  study  of  a  highly  inflected  language,  much  of  the  sense 
•of  historical  perspective;  much  of  the  satisfaction  of  dealing  with 
fonnatiye  social  forces  at  first  hand  can  be  secured  through  the 
thorough  study  of  Latin  alone.  Greek  is  a  highly  desirable  ele- 
ment of  a  liberal  education;  and  indispensable  for  certain  lines  of 
liberal  study.  Latin  is  indispensable  for  all  forms  of  liberal  study 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Latin  is  the  Thermopylae,  where  the 
modern  Greeks  must  take  their  stand,  determined  to  withstand 
the  Barbarians  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  As  Latin  is  fundamental 
to  the  study  of  human  civilization,  so  mathematics  is  fundamental 
to  the  study  of  natural  science.  Algebraic  formulae  and  geomet- 
rical figures  confront  us  at  every  turn.  The  ability  to  keep  the 
precise  identity  and  exact  value  of  a  single  element  through  all 
the  disguises  and  complications  of  elaborate  and  complex  pro- 
cesses which  mathematical  training  imparts  is  absolutely  essential 
po  all  scientific  investigation.  Science  without  mathematics  is  as 
limp  and  impotent  as  a  body  without. a  skeleton. 

Again;  however  much  a  man  may  know  of  other  subjects^  how- 
ever fluently  he  may  speak  in  foreign  tongues;  wi  do  not  call  him 
an  educated  man  unless  he  can  use  his  native  language  with  accu- 
racy and  force;  and  unless  he  has  some  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  literary  treasures  which  it  contains.  Tardily  we  have  come  to 
recognize  that  English  is  fundamental  to  American  education.  On 
these  three  subjects  as  fundamental  the  colleges  may  safely  take 
their  stand.  Latin,  mathematics,  and  English  should  be  absolute 
requirements  for  every  liberal  course  of  study.  For  the  man  who 
undertakes  liberal  study  without  them  will  find  himself  constantly 
cramped,  hampered,  and  confined.  Where  other  men  find  win- 
dows, he  will  find  impenetrable  walls.  While  they  walk  in  the 
light  he  will  be  enveloped  in  clouds  and  darkness.     These  studies 
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are  fundamental  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  all  futnre  studies; 
and  it  is  tbt  duty  of  the  colleges  to  recognise  the  fundamental 
character  of  these  studies  in  their  requirements  for  admission.  In 
view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  making  English  a  serious  study; 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  best  training  in  English  is 
the  intelligent  study  of  Latin,  the  colleges  may  wisely  continue  to 
make  Latin  a  larger  element  in  the  preparatory  work,  and  Eng- 
lish  a  smaller  element  than  the  other  subjects.  To  give  Latin  a 
third  more  time  than  the  other  subjects  and  English  a  third  less; 
making  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  twice  that  devoted  to  English, 
is  as  small  an  allowance  as  we  can  a£ford  to  give  to  Latin,  and  is 
as  liberal  an  allowance  as  English  can  reasonably  expect. 

Assuming  then  la  periods,  or  four  hours  a  week  for  three  years, 
as  the  unit  of  preparatory  work  in  any  subject  required  for  admis* 
sion  to  college,  our  absolute  requirements  stated  in  terms  of 
periods  are  Latin  x6  periods,  mathematics  12  periods,  English  8 
periods. 

This  gives  a  total  of  36  periods;  or  an  average  of  9  periods  a 
week  for  each  of  the  four  years. 

The  number  of  periods  which  can  be  profitably  used  in  a  week 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  16  to  30.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  boys  and  girls  are  trained  together  in  the  high  schools,  and 
that  in  many  cases  additional  studies  as  elocution,  music,  and 
drawing  will  be  taken,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  the  required  prepara- 
tory work  exceed  x  5  periods  per  week.  It  is  wiser  to  demand  a 
moderate  amount  of  work;  which  can  be  done  calmly  and 
thoroughly;  leaving  a  little  time  and  strength  to  spare  for  other 
interests;  than  to  force  our  requirements  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  possible  attainment  with  the  certainty  that  the  boys  will  shirk 
the  extra  effort,  and  the  girls  will  break  down  under  the  excessive 
strain.  Fifteen  periods  of  preparatory  work  a  week,  continued 
for  a  period  of  four  years  is  as  much  as  we  can  wisely  require. 
That  leaves  us  6  periods  a  week  for  four  years,  or  34  periods  in 
all,  still  to  be  filled.  That  allows  us  to  require  two  subjects,  call- 
ing for  13  periods  each.  What  shall  those  subjects  be  ?  Hitherto 
one  of  them  has  been  Greek;  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  intro- 
duce a  modern  language  for  the  other.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
apply  in  a  moderate  form  the  principle  of  the  equivalence  of 
studies.     Standing  alone,  and  stated  in  its  extreme  form  this 
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principle  is  absurd  and  pernicious.  With  such  a  foundation  of 
absolute  requirement  of  fundamental  subjects  as  we  have  already 
outlined,  this  principle  may  be  profitably  applied.  Having  re- 
quired Latin,  mathematics,  and  English  to  the  extent  of  36  out  of 
the  60  periods,  the  colleges  may  safely  and  wisely  accept  for  the 
remaining  24  periods  any  two  of  half  a  dozen  carefully  selected 
subjects.  Following  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  those  six 
subjects  would  be  Greek ;  French ;  German ;  physics  and  chem- 
istry; natural  history  and  geography;  and  history. 

Such  a  combination  of  three  absolute  and  two  elective  require- 
ments, while  it  avoids  the  extreme  application  of  the  theory  of 
the  equivalence  of  studies,  at  the  same  time  gives  an)ple  oppor- 
tunity for  a  selection  between  linguistic  and  scientific  studies,  ac- 
cording to  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  the  individual  pupil.  It 
is  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  ''A 
college  might  say, — We  will  accept  for  admission  any  groups  of 
studies  taken  from  the  secondary  school  programme  provided 
that  the  sum  of  the  studies  in  each  of  the  four  years  amounts  to 
16  or  18  or  20  periods  a  week, — as  may  be  thought  best, — and 
provided,  further,  that  in  each  year  at  least  four  of  the  subjects 
presented  shall  have  been  pursued  at  least  three  periods  a  week, 
and  at  least  three  of  the  subjects  shall  have  been  pursued  three 
years  or  more. "  Yet  it  differs  from  this  recommendation  in  re- 
ducing the  required  periods  from  16  to  20  to  15  each  year;  and  in 
defining  certain  of  these  subjects  as  fundamental. 

The  accompanying  table  makes  no  provision  for  advanced  re- 
quirements. If  a  college  wishes  to  make  advanced  requirements; 
and  then  excuse  those  who  pass  these  subjects  from  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  work  in  college,  that  is  their  own  private  afifair. 
Uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  college  must  consist  of 
elementary  subjects.  On  such  a  basis  there  is  room  for  addition 
and  substitution  on  the  part  of  particular  institutions,  but  the  uni- 
form basis  must  be  simple  and  elementary. 

The  table  aims  to  show  what  the  colleges  may  reasonably  re- 
quire of  the  average  high  school  having  a  course  extending  over 
four  years.  On  this  basis  the  college  requires  the  school  to  teach 
only  one  subject,  Latin,  which  it  would  not  be  required  to  teach 
in  any  course  of  four  years  which  it  might  offer.  It  allows  the 
school  to  select  which  two  out  of  six  elective  subjects  it  will  teach* 
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Thus  it  does  not,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  divert  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  school  money  from  the  many  who  will  not  go  to 
college  to  the  few  who  will  go  to  college.  It  simply  requires  that 
it  shall  teach  whichever  of  these  subjects  it  chooses,  thoroughly 
and  consecutively;  and  thus  it  increases  the  educational  value  of 
these  subjects  to  all  who  take  them,  whether  they  are  preparing 
for  college  or  not. 

The  table  is  presented,  not  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
adopted;  but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford  a  definite  object  of 
attack  and  discussion ;  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  a  list  more  carefully  constructed  on  these  same  principles.  Of 
course  the  requirements  here  stated  in  periods  should  be  stated 
specifically  in  terms  of  the  exact  nature  and  amount  of  the  work 
required. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION    TO    COLLEGE. 

Absolute  Requirements.  Periods. 

Latin 16 

Mathematics 12 

English 8 

36 

Elective  Requirements  (Two  to  be  taken). 

Greek 12 

French 12 

German 12 

Physics  and  Chemistry.  •  •  •  • 12 

Natural  History  and  Geography 12 

History 12 

24 

60 
Preparatory  work — 15  periods  a  week  for  4  years. 

The  adoption  of  a  list  of  requirements  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple would  involve  slight,  though  not  difficult  or  expensive 
changes  in  the  college  course.  It  would  be  necessary  to  give  an 
elementary  course  in  college  on  esch  of  the  elective  subjects, 
which  should  cover  in  one  year  the  work  done  in  the  three  )'ears 
of  the  secondary  school.  All  colleges  have  such  elementary 
courses  in  modern  languages,  history,  and  science;  so  that  an 
elementary  course  in  Greek  would  be  the  only  one  to  be  added. 
Tufts  College  has  recently  introduced  such  an  elementary  course 
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in  Greek  for  those  who  have  not  taken  Greek  as  a  preparatory 
subject.  The  superior  maturity  and  training  of  the  college  stu- 
dent ought  to  make  him  able  to  do  in  one  year  the  work  for 
which  the  preparatory  school  takes  three  years  or  twelve  periods. 

Such  a  requirement  for  admission,  so  enforced^  would  broaden 
rather  than  narrow  the  foundation  of  the  college  course.  At  pres- 
ent to  the  student  whose  interests  have  been  awakened  and  whose 
power  has  been  developed  chiefly  through  science,  history,  and 
modern  languages,  the  door  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is,  in  many  of 
our  institutions,  absolutely  closed.  In  Harvard,  Tufts,  Welles- 
ley,  and  Williams,  among  New  England  colleges  it  is  open,  on 
more  or  less  severe  conditions  of  advanced  work  in  special  lines; 
and  all  the  New  England  universities  and  colleges,  except,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  three  colleges  in  Maine,  have  courses  of  four 
years  leading  to  a  degree,  to  which  the  complete  classical  course 
including  Greek  is  not  an  essential  condition  of  admission. 
Throughout  the  West  the  maintenance  of  parallel  courses  leading 
to  different  degrees  is  almost  universal.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the 
general  adoption  of  a  uniform  basis  of  requirement  for  admission 
to  college  on  the  principles  outlined  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 
The  acceptance  of  the  general  principle  would  leave  ample  room 
for  local  variations,  according  to  the  state  of  secondary  school  in- 
struction. Some  colleges  might  require  only  one  of  the  elective 
requirements :  and  others  might  require  three ;  or  make  advanced 
requirements  in  particular  subjects. 

Such  a  uniform  standard  of  requirements,  even  if  local  depar- 
tures from  it  should  be  considerable,  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  about  the  desired  articulation  of  schools  and  col- 
leges; and  to  give  us  that  "prevailing  conformity  of  school  pro- 
grammes "  which,  as  Principal  Bancroft  has  said,  is  necessary  "if 
we  are  to  have  a  national  education."  In  the  speedy  agreement 
upon  some  common  basis  of  requirements  for  admission;  broad 
and  elastic  in  scope,  yet  rigid  and  thorough  within  the  lines  the 
school  or  pupil  may  select,  lies  the  most  important  service  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  colleges  to  render  to  popular  education; 
and  from  such  action  there  would  come  indirectly  fkt  largest 
benefit  to  themselves.  In  this  way  the  colleges  t:ould  stimulate 
and  elevate  the  teaching  of  the  entire  secondary  school  course, 
instead  of  a  mere  fraction  of  it;  and  in  return  the  colleges  ^ould 
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draw  the  choicest  students  from  the  whole  secondary  school;  in* 
stead  of  the  foreordained  few  whose  parents  had  the  foresight  to 
select  for  them  in  advance  one  particular  line  of  study. 

Judged  by  the  three  standards  of  educational  value,  interest, 
power,  and  scope,  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
whole  stand  approved.  In  some  respects,  as  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  equivalence  of  studies  for  the  purpose  of  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  original  research  into  the 
study  of  history  in  secondary  schools,  their  zeal  has  doubtless 
carried  them  too  far,  and  given  us  ''university  education  diluted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  infant  mind."  Viewed  in  the  abstract  the 
amount  of  work  required  seems  excessive;  and  doubtless  in  practice 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  course  of  four  years  to  be  ex* 
tended  to  five  or  six  in  the  case  of  the  delicate  or  the  dull.  Still 
the  increased  interest  and  power  resulting  from  improved  methods 
of  instruction;  the  possibilities  of  earlier  introduction  of  sub- 
stantial studies  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  help  which  one 
subject  gives  another  through  closer  correlation  and  codrdination 
would  combine  to  make  the  actual  effort  involved  in  the  proposed 
programmes  much  less  than  at  first  sight  it  seems. 

After  all  the  only  way  to  secure  the  better  is  to  strive  for  the 
best.  Ideals  are  more  fruitful  than  facts.  And  the  Committee 
of  Ten  have  given  us  an  ideal  of  popular  education  which  is  des- 
tined to  bear  increasing  harvests  of  improvement  through  many 
years  to  come. 

Immediately  after  the  address,  the  Association  repaired  to  an- 
other room  where  refreshments  were  served  and  a  most  enjoyable 
hour  was  spent  in  social  intercourse.  The  arrangements  for  this 
social  meeting  had  been  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Moses  Merrill,  Mr.  Byron  Groce,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Rollins, 
of  the  Public  Latin  School. 

Saturday,  October  13th. 

The  Association  reassembled  soon  after  9  a.  m.  for  a  business 
meeting,  with  Dr.  Tetlow  in  the  chair. 

President  Seelye,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  named  for 
membership  in  the  Association  eleven  persons,  and  they  were 
unanimously  elected.     Their  names  are  as  follows: 
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Ad^le  Allen,  Teacher  in  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven; 
Dana  M.  Dustan,  Principal  of  Tabor  Academy,  Marion,  Mass. ; 
Margaret  R.  Ingols,  Principal  of  School  for  Girls,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  James  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  English  High  School, 
Worcester;  Clarence  E.  Kelley,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Haverhill;  Otis  B.  Oakman,  Teacher  in  Thayer  Academy,  South 
Braintree;  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  Principal  of  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Irving  H.  Upton,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Clara  R.  Walker,  Teacher  in  Hill- 
house  High  School,  New  Haven;  Marion  P.  Whitney,  Teacher  in 
Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven;  Ella  G.  Willcox,  Instructor 
in  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 

The  Secretary,  Ray  Greene  Huling,  reported  the  membership, 
including  the  members  just  elected,  to  be  as  follows:  frona  the 
colleges,  ii6;  from  the  secondary  schools,  132;  total,  248.  Of 
the  members  from  the  secondary  schools,  56  represent  high 
schools,  and  76  private  or  endowed  schools. 

As  Treasurer,  the  same  speaker  presented  the  following  state- 
ment: 

RBCBIPTS. 

Balance  at  last  report $150  00 

Assessments  collected: 

1891-2,  (2> I     300 

1892-3,    (II) 16  50 

1893-4,  (214) 321   00 

1894-5,  (2) 3  00 

Received  for  reports  and  postage 85        344  35 

Total  receipts • 1494  35 

PAYMENTS. 

Printing ^ |  87  81 

Postage  and  stationery 52  28 

Freight  and  expressage 3  05 

Stenographer,  janitor,  and  other  service 46  75 

Expenses  of  Delegates  and  Speaker 6600 

Total  payments ^ $255  89 

Balance  on  hand $238  46 

The  Nominating  Committee,  through  Professor  Fay,  Chair- 
man, presented  a  list  of  officers  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  following  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year, 
1894-5: 


\ 
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President,  L.  Clark  Seelye. 

Vice-Presidents,  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  and  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  Horace  M.  Willard, 
Elmer  H.  Capen,  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Edward  G.  Coy,  Frances 
E.  Lord. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  same  Committee,  William 
Gallagher  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Conference, 
to  serve  three  years. 

The  Committee  of  Conference,  through  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
William  C.  Collar,  reported  as  follows : 

The  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in 
New  England  submit  the  following  report: 

They  met  the  Commission  on  the  20th  of  April,  1894,  and  laid 
before  them  the  following  propositions : — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  held  at  New  Haven,  October  13  and  14,  1893,  it  wa» 
voted : — '*  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  be  instructed  to  present  to  the  Commission  the  subject  of  a 
wider  range  of  choice  in  the  Latin  authors  and  works  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college. 

This  Committee  finds 

1.  That  the  Latin  authors,  some  parts  of  whose  works  is  required  to 
be  read  in  preparation  for  college,  are  Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Nepos, 
Vergil,  and  Ovid. 

2.  That  this  list  of  authors  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  afford  am- 
ple variety  in  reading  to  satisfy  admission  requirements. 

3.  That,  however,  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  desig- 
nating for  very  long  periods  the  same  parts  of  the  authors  named  above, 
to  be  read  in  preparation  for  college,  is  open  to  serious  objection. 

4.  That,  furthermore,  the  practice  of  designating  equivalents,  as  it  has 
been  conducted  hitherto,  without  concert  and  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges,  is  fruitful  of  confusion  and  embarrassment  in  many  cases, 
particularly  in  the  transition  of  students  from  school  to  school. 

5  That  a  very  desirable  degree  of  variety  in  preparatory  reading  in 
Latin  can  be  provided  for  by  adopting  the  principle  of  the  requirements 
at  present  prevailing  in  the  modern  languages  and  in  English,  to  wit :  a 
designation  in  advance  of  works  to  be  read  for  several  successive  years, 
only  observing  that  changes  should  be  made  more  slowly  in  the  Latin 
list  than  in  the  others. 

The  preceding  observations  have  reference  to  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college.    But  this  Ccmmitlce  is  convinced  that  the  colleges  could 
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exert  a  great  and  wholly  beneficial  influence  through,  recommendations 
as  distinguished  from  requirements.    We  urge  therefore 

6.  That  colleges  admitting  by  certificate  recommend  in  the  department 
of  Latin  what  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  others  should  prescribe. 

7.  That  all  colleges  recommend  to  the  schools  the  reading  of  some 
easier  Latin,  as  the  Fables  of  iOsop,  Eutropius,  Viri  Romae,  before  at* 
tacking  a  classical  author  of  no  greater  difficulty  even  than  Mepos  or 
Caesar. 

8.  To  check  the  danger  which  may  come  to  elementary  training  in 
Latin  from  a  too  ezclusive  concentration  upon  the  aim  of  reading  Latin 
at  sight,  this  Committee  recommends  a  modification  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
amining, to  wit :  along  with  the  test  in  reading  at  iight  a  somewhat  crit- 
ical examination  on  a  small  portion  of  an  author,  the  particular  book, 
etc.;  to  be  designated  always  in  advance. 

WiLUAM  C.  COIXAR,  1 

William  T.  Pbck,      V  Committee. 
April  20, 1894.  C.  E.  Pish,  J 

The  propositions  were  explained,  discussed,  and  referred  by 
the  Commission  to  a  special  committee. 

On  the  2ist  of  April,  your  committee  was  invited  to  meet  the 
Commission  in  conference  with  a  representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  in  reference  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  in  English.  They  accordingly  assisted  in  that  delibera- 
tion, which  proved  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  conference 
held  in  Philadelphia  May  17,  18,  and  19,  1894. 

The  following  letter  from  Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  of  Colleges,  is  presented  with  this  report.  It  is 
interesting  as  showing  what  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  conference. 

William  C.  Collar,  \ 

William  T.  Peck,      I  Committee. 
Charles  E.  Fish,       \ 

9  Lloyd  Street, 
Providbncb,  R.  I.,  10  October,  1894. 

To  Mbssrs.  W.  C.  Collar,  W.  T.  Pbck,  and  C.  B.  Fish,  Committee : 

Dbar  Sirs: 
As  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  Bngland  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  you  have  a  special  interest 
in  certain  acts  of  the  Commission,  an  account  of  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  communicate  to  you. 
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At  the  seventh  annnal  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  in  Boston  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1893,  yonr  predecessors  in  the  Committee  to  Confer 
presented  to  the  Commission  some  statements  respecting  the  forms  of 
certificates  in  use  in  certain  colleges.  The  Commission,  in  response  to 
these  statements,  appointed  a  committee  **  to  inquire  whether  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  other  subjects  than  Latin  and  Greek  is  caused  by  the  ezist<> 
ing  forms  of  certificates  for  admission."  That  committee  presented  its 
report  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  April,  1S94. 
In  this  report  they  say:  "That  they  have  collected  the  forms  of  certifi* 
cates  used  by  the  various  colleges  represented  in  the  Commission  and 
have  carefully  compared  the  same.  In  their  judgment  no  lack  of  uni* 
formity  in  the  subjects  required  for  admission  is  caused  by  variations  in 
the  forms  of  certificates.  The  variations  do  not  result  from  a  difference 
in  the  requirements  for  admission,  but  from  a  difference  in  the  methods 
of  certification.'* 

At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1894,  you  met  the  Commission  in  conference,  and  in  continuation  of  the 
matter  which  you  brought  forward  a  year  before,  you  presented  a  series 
of  jyropositions  on  the  general  subject  of  a  wider  range  of  choice  in  the 
Latin  authors  and  works  required  for  admisaion  to  college.  As  you 
know,  the  Commission  has  appointed  a  committee  **  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  requirements  in  Latin  and  in  Greek."  Your 
communication  has  been  referred  to  that  committee,  who  already  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  their  work. 

At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  a  conference  was  held 
with  a  committee  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  on  the  subject  of  require* 
ments  for  admission  in  English.  Professor  P.  H.  Stoddard,  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  represented  that  committee,  the  other 
members  of  which  were  unable  to  be  present.  The  Association  named, 
desire,  if  it  is  possible,  that  a  scheme  of  requirements  shall  be  framed 
which  shall  be  adopted  uniformly  by  the  colleges  represented  in  their 
body,  and  by  those  represented  in  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England.  The  Commission,  after  the  conference,  appointed  Professors 
C.  T.  Winchester  of  Wesleyan  University,  A.  S.  Cook  of  Yale  Univer* 
sity,  and  L.  B.  R.  Briggs  of  Harvard  University,  a  committee  to  meet  a 
committee  from  the  Association  named  above,  to  consider  requirements 
for  admission  in  English.  Your  Association  subsequently  appointed  Mn 
W.  C.  Collar,  Head  Master  of  the  Rozbury  Latin  School,  and  Mr.  John 
Tetlow,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  a 
committee  for  the  same  purpose.  These  committees  met  on  the  17th, 
i8th,  and  19th  of  May,  1894,  in  Philadelphia,  and  devised  a  scheme  of  xe* 
quirements.  This  scheme  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Commission 
have  presented  in  a  report  dated  at  Wesleyan  University  on  the  z6th  of 
July,  1894,  which  [marked  "  A"  ]  is  appended  to  this  letter.  The  Com* 
mission  held  a  special  meeting  on  the  29th  of  September,  1894,  in  order 
to  hear  and  consider  this  report. 
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The  Commission,  on  hearing  this  report,  after  lon^  and  careful  discus- 
sion,  passed  the  following  votes  : — 

1.  That  the  Commission  transmit  tp  the  colleges  with  its  general  ap- 
proval, the  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  proposed  in  the  fore- 
going report,  but  that  it  recommend  the  following  modifications :  To 
substitute  the  title  '*I.  Reading  and  Practice**  for  *'  I.  Reading**.  After 
the  title  '*II.  Study  and  Practice**  to  change  the  wording  of  the  para- 
graph so  as  to  read :  *'  This  part  of  the  examination  presuppcises  a  more 
careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will 
be  ux>on  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  will  also  test  the  candi- 
date*s  ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with  clearness  and  accuracy.** 

2.  That  the  Commission  transmit  to  the  colleges  for  their  considera- 
tion that  part  of  the  report  of  the  conference  which  relates  to  advanced 
examinations. 

3.  That  Professors  C.  T.  Winchester,  A.  S.  Cook,  and  L.  B.  R.  Briggs 
be  appointed  a  committee  to  act  with  committees  from  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  to 
prepare,  in  joint  session,  lists  of  books  for  entrance  examinations  in 
English  subsequent  to  the  year  1898,  to  consider  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  them,  and  to  report  to  the  Commission  the 
conclusions  reached. 

A  report  of  this  action  has  been  sent  to  the  colleges  represented  in  the 
Commission,  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  with  a  full  account  of  the  matter,  will  be  published  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  services  to  the  Commission  through  your 
communications,  and  bespeaking  your  co-operation  in  the  future,  with 
sincere  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLUAM  Carey  Poland, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

[A] 

Wesley  an  University, 
MiDDLETOWN,  Conn.,  July  16,  1894. 

To  THE  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Ex- 

AMINATIONS: 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersignied  were  appointed  by  your  honorable  body 
a  committee  to  meet  with  a  committee  from  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  English.  These  two 
committees,  together  with  a  committee  from  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  met  May  17th,  i8th.  19th,  in 
Philadelphia,  resolved  themselves  into  a  Conference,  and  after  extended 
discussion  adopted  the  following  as  the 
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REPORT  OP  THE  CONFERENCE. 

GBirBRAX*    &JSCOMUHNDATZONS. 

Tlie  Conference  recommends : 

1.  That  the  time  allowed  for  the  English  examination  for  entrance  to 
college  be  not  less  than  two  hours. 

2.  That  the  books  prescribed  be  divided  into  two  gronps^one  for  read- 
ing, the  other  for  more  careful  study. 

3.  That  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  required 
books  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  be  encouraged. 

4.  That  a  considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  be  committed  to 
memory  in  preparatory  study. 

5.  That  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  even  if  there  is  no  exam- 
ination in  that  subject,  be  not  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 

Although  the  Conference  believes  that  the  correction  of  bad  English  is 
useful  in  preparatory  study,  it  does  not  favor  an  examination  in  this  sub- 
ject as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  college. 

BNTRANCB  RBQUIRBMBNTS. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  following  scheme  of  entrance  re- 
quirements in  English  be  adopted  by  the  various  colleges. 

Entrance    Requirements. 

KOTB  :— No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in 
point  of  apelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragrapha. 

I.  Rbading. — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  reading.  The 
candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the 
authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate 
from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  him  in 
the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to 
test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call 
for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  be  allowed  to  present 
an  exercise  book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compo- 
sitions or  other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1895 :  Shakbspbarb'S  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley  Pa- 
pers in  The  Spectator ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book ;  Scott's  Abbot ;  Wbb- 
STBR's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration ;  MacaxtIiAY's  Essay  on  Milton  ;  Long- 
FBLLoWs  Evangeline. 
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X896:  SRAKaaPBARB'8  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  Dbfob'8  History 
of  the  Plague  in  London;  iRVnro's  Tales  of  a  Traveler;  ScoVT's  Wood- 
stock ;  MACAUZjiY'8  Bssay  on  Milton ;  Lomofbixow's  Evangeline ;  George 
Buov'8  Silas  Mamer.         ' 

Z897 :  Shakbspbarb'8  As  You  Like  It;  Dbvob's  History  of  the  Plague 
}n  Lcmdon ;  I&vikg'8  Tales  of  a  Traveler ;  HAWTBORioi'a  Twice  Told 
Tales ;  Longpsuow's  Evangeline ;  Gbohgb  Buot's  Silas  Mamer. 

X89B:  MiLTOK'8 Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II.;  Popb*8  Iliad,  Books  I. 
and  XXII.;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Gou>- 
SMZTH'a  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Co]:.BRii>GB's  Ancient  Mariner;  South- 
BY's  Life  of  l^elson ;  Car];yu*s  Essay  on  Bums ;  LowBix's  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthornb's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

• 

II.  Study  Ain>  Practicb.  This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes 
the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examina- 
tion will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1895 :  Srakbspbarb*8  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Mii^TON's  L' Allegro, 
II  Penseroso,  Comns  and  Lycidas ;  Macax7LAY'8  Essay  on  Addison. 

1896:  Shakbspbarb's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Mii^TON'a  L' Allegro, 
II  Pensero80,Comu8,  and  Lycidas;  Wbb8VBR'8  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Z897 :  Shakbspbarb's  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Bvrkb's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America ;  ScoTT's  Marmion ;  Macauijly's  Life  of  Sam- 
uel Johnson. 

1898 :  Sbakbspbarb's  Macbeth ;  Bxtrkb's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America ;  Db  Quincby's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Tbnnyson's  The 
Princess. 

RBQUZRBMBMTa  FOR  AN  ADVANC8D  BZAMDf ATION. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  following  scheme  be  offered  as  a 
suggestion  or  recommendation  to  colleges  desiring  to  set  an  advanced 
examination  in  English. 

Advanced   Examinations. 

NOTB :— The  candidAte  vay  chooie  either  I.  or  XX. 

I.  A  detailed  study  of  a  single  period  of  English  literature,  and  of 
not  fewer  than  three  authors  belonging  to  it ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  age 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  special  reference  to  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison. 

II.  (a)  Oi,D  English  ( Angx«o-Saxon)  :  chiefly  simple  prose  and 
grammar,  or 

(^}  Chaucbr:  Prologue,  Knights  Tale  and  Nonne  Prestes  Tale, 
including  vocabulary,  inflection,  and  prosody. 

'SPBCXAL    RBCOUMBNBATXON. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  that  the  Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  the  New  England  Associa* 
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tion  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Asaociation  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  each 
appoint  a  committee  of  conference  to  prepare,  in  joint  session,  lists  of 
books  for  entrance  examinations  in  English  subsequent  to  the  year  1898, 
to  consider  svch  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  it,  and  to 
report  the  conclusions  reached  to  the  bodies  named  above. 

Prancis  H.  Stoddard,  Professor,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

John  T8TZX)w,  Head  Master,  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass. 

C.  T.  WiNCHBSTSR,  Professor,  Wesleyan  University.  Middletown,  Conn. 

▲I3BRT  S.  Cook,  Pi^ofessor,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  B.  R.  Brxggs,  Professor,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WxiiitiAM  C.  CoxxAR,  Head  Master,  Latin  S<^ool,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Jambs  W.  Bright,  Professor,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  R.  Carpbivtbr,  Professor,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

J.  M.  Hart,  Professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Pblix  B.  SCHBIXING,  Professor,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, F^. 

AI3BRT  H.  Smyth,  Professor,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bdward  L.  Guxjcz,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

WiXtSON  Parrand,  Associate  Master,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ROLAKD  S.  Kbysbr,  Regents'  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WiUfiAM  H.  Mazwbi^L,  Superintendent   of   Instruction,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  SSCRXtTARY. 

Philadelphia,  May  19,  1894. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference,  your  committee  held  a  sepa- 
rate meeting  at  which  they  unanimously  resolved  to  approve,  as  a  com- 
mittee, the  foregoing  report  and  to  present  it  for  consideration  to  the 

Commission. 

C.  T.  Wincbbstbr, 

A.  S.  Cook, 

L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  was  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coy  the  Committee  of  Conference  was  author- 
ized to  consider  itself  a  medium  of  communication  between  this 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay  inquired  whether  the  suggestion  in  Dr. 
Huling's  paper,  to  the  effect  that  the  forty-experiments  course  in 
physics  did  not  furnish  the  most  desirable  course  for  high  school 
pupils,  was  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  other  teachers. 
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Mr.  Charles  W.  Parmenter  stated  that  after  several  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  the  forty-experiments  course,  he  had  great 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  course  in  physics  for  pupils 
of  this  grade.     He  favored  a  broader  course. 

A  SHORT  RECESS  WAS  TAKEN. 

At  ten  o'clock,  as  ordered  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  the 
resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Tetlow  were  taken  up  for  discussion. 
President  Seelye  occupied  the  chair. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  these  reso- 
lutions were  not  pressed  to  a  vote  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  action  that  the  Association  has  taken  in  the  past  that  has  had 
a  more  important  bearing  on  the  work  for  which  it  was  established 
than  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  is  likely  to  have;  and  it  is 
especially  important  that  matters  of  this  kind  should  be  deliber- 
ately considered,  that  there  should  not  be  injudicious  haste  in  the 
adoption  of  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  colleges. 

It  was  said  in  the  discussion  yesterday  that  the  consideration 
of  these  resolutions  should  be  postponed  for  a  year.  I  should 
think  such  postponement  as  that  exceedingly  unfortunate.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  kill  the  resolutions.  If 
any  action  is  to  be  taken,  it  should  be  taken  while  interest  is  fresh. 
If  there  is  any  forging  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  while  the  iron 
is  hot. 

This  Association  was  not  established  to  be  an  educational  de- 
bating society.  It  was  established  to  take,  after  due  deliberation, 
effective  measures  for  the  improvement  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  New  England.  When  one  man  rises  and  says,  ''Go 
to,  let  us  be  closely  articulated !  "  and  another  man  follows  him 
with  **Amen,  let  us  co-operate  to  that  end!"  that  is  well,  "ex- 
cellent well  ";  but,  if  we  drop  the  matter  at  that  point,  we  are  not 
realizing  the  object  for  which  we  formed  this  Association.  This 
is  the  time  for  formulating  a  '*  scheme  ",  and  for  carrying  forward 
the  scheme  to  completion.  I  earnestly  protest,  therefore,  against 
the  postponement  of  this  matter  for  a  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  containing  the  four  pro- 
grammes referred  to  in  the  resolutions,  has  been  before  the  coun- 
try many  months,  and  has  been  carefully  studied.  The  abstract 
from  it  which  appears  on  the  programme  for  this  meeting  was  sent 
out  by  the  secretary  nearly  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  members  of 
the  Association  have  had  ample  time  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  which  it  refers. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was  no  intimation  in  the  programme 
for  this  meeting  that  the  resolutions  now  under  discussion  would 
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be  offered.  Those  resolutions  were  sprung  upon  the  meeting  at 
the  session  yesterday,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  for  the  mature  consideration  of  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  privately  that  it  might  be  well  for 
the  final  decision  to  be  postponed,  and  for  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Association  to  be  called  a  month  hence  for  a  final  vote.  If 
that  is  the  preference  of  the  Association,  I  have  not  the  slighest 
objection  to  make.  But  even  if  we  should  pass  these  resolutions 
a  month  hence,  the  colleges  could  not  take  action  and  announce 
the  result  of  their  action  in  less  than  a  year  from  this  time.  More- 
over, as  no  steps  could  be  taken  by  the  school  authorities  in  ad- 
vance of  the  action  of  the  colleges,  it  is  clear  that  no  modification 
of  secondary  school  courses  of  study  consequent  on  such  action 
could  take  place  earlier  than  two  years  from  this  time.  Again, 
the  normal  way  of  giving  effect  to  modifications  in  courses  of 
study,  is  for  the  new  course  to  go  into  operation  with  the  enter- 
ing class;  and,  as  the  high  schools  have  four  classes  corresponding 
to  the  four  years  required  for  completing  the  course  of  study,  the 
full  realization  of  any  modification  which  might  ultimately  grow 
out  of  these  resolutions  would  require  four  years  more  for  its  ac- 
complishment. If,  therefore,  we  should  take  action  this  year,  the 
final  results  of  that  action  would  not  be  felt  until  six  years  from 
this  time.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  strong  reason  against  post- 
ponement for  a  year. 

President  Hyde  told  us  last  evening  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  essential  constituents  of  a  secondary  school  programme.  I 
don't  agree  with  President  Hyde  in  the  extravagant  claims  that  he 
put  forward  in  behalf  of  Latin.  I  don't  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  a  course  of  study  from  which  the  sciences  are  entirely 
eliminated — which  is  what  his  scheme  would  make  possible — is  a 
satisfactory  secondary  school  course  of  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  programme  among  the  four  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  that  does  not  give  liberal  recognition  to  the 
sciences.  Moreover,  all  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
contain  mathematics  and  English,  two  subjects  which  President 
Hyde  rightly  regards  as  essential.  Now  I  desire  to  make  these 
resolutions  as  acceptable  as  possible.  I  don't  know  what  authority 
President  Hyde  had  for  saying  that  only  one  college  in  New  Eng- 
land would  listen  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  reso- 
lutions. I  felt,  when  he  said  that,  like  commending  to  him  the 
prudence  of  Professor  Emerton,  who  closed  one  of  his  predictions 
with  the  statement:  **  This  is  not  a  guarantee."  Still,  judging 
from  the  catalogues  of  the  different  colleges,  I  fear  that  there 
might  be  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  New 
England  colleges  to  the  formal  sanction  of  a  preparatory  course 
of  study  which  gave  no  time  to  Latin.  I  am  prepared,  therefore, 
in  the  interest  of  harmony,  to  modify  the  second  of  the  resolutions 
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oflFered  yesterday  by  inserting  the  words,  "  or  at  least  of  any  one 
of  these  programmes  that  includes  Latin  ". 

The  resolution  in  question,  as  modified,  will  read: 

Resolved^  That,  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articula- 
tion, the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  courses  of  study 
embodied  in  the  programmes  submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  or  at  least  of  any  one  of  these  programmes 
that  includes  Latin,  should  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  preparation  for 
corresponding  courses  in  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

President  Seelye  :  If  there  is  any  objection  to  these  resolu- 
tions, and  they  will  be  considered  as  the  original  resolutions,  they 
are  open  now  for  discussion.  I  venture  the  suggestion  as  so  short 
a  time  has  been  assigned  for  discussion  that  the  speakers  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  discussing  the  question. 

Mr.  Collar:     Mr.  President: — I   waited   to  see   if  any  one 
wished  to  discuss  the  resolutions  before  rising  to  express  my  hope 
that  they  will  not  be  pressed  to  a  vote  this   morning.      We  have 
left  about  eleven  minutes  for  discussion  of  the  resolutions,  which, 
as  Mr.  Tetlow  well  remarked,  will  embody  the  most  important 
action,  if  they  be  adopted,  of  the  Association  since  its  organiza- 
tion.    It  seems  to  me  that  that  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  that  if 
the  Association  took  action  this  morning,  it  would  be  described  as 
hasty  action.  I  said  yesterday,  in  asking  a  postponement  of  these 
resolutions,  that  I  did  not  believe  there  were  twenty  persons  pres- 
ent who  had  made  a  careful  comparison  and  study  of  these  pro- 
grammes.    It  may  be  presumed  that  I  should  be  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.     I  have  read  that 
Report  with  great  interest,  but  I  have   not  studied   those   pro- 
grammes and  compared  them,   and  weighed  them,  so  as  to  be 
ready  this  morning  to  give  my  unqualified  approval  of  them;  and 
yet  that  is  what  Mr.  Tetlow's  resolutions  propose  that  we  should 
all  do.      I  feel  certain,  if  a  vote  is  taken  this  morning  after  a 
twelve  minutes  discussion,  that  it  will  be  a  hesitating  one,  and  a 
hesitating  and  divided  vote  going  to  the  colleges  from  this  Associa- 
tion, would,  in  my  judgment,  be  of  little  value.     I  wish  rather  to 
see  the  resolutions  postponed  a  year  than  to  have  such  hasty  and 
ill-considered  action  taken. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Tetlow  the  possibility  of  a  meeting,  perhaps  a 
month  from  now,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of 
these  programmes,  and  I  think  that  that  may  be  the  wisest  thing 
for  us  to  do.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  to  post- 
pone them  a  year,  and  run  the  risk  of  some  diminution  of  interest, 
than  that  such  extremely  important  action  should  be  taken  by  this 
association  after  such  a  brief  deliberation. 
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If  I  had  doubts  before  the  lecture  last  evening  about  the  wis- 
dom of  passing  these  resolutions  now,  those  doubts  are  stronglj 
confirmed  by  what  President  Hyde  said  last  evening.  Mr.  Tet- 
low  says  he  does  not  know  on  what  authority  President  Hyde 
made  that  statement,  but  the  fact  is,  he  made  it  with  great  posi- 
tiveness  and  assurance,  and  probably  it  substantially  represents 
the  situation.  Our  proposition,  then,  is  to  pass  here,  after  a  few 
minutes  discussion,  resolutions  that  a  college  president  says  would 
not  at  present  be  accepted  by  more  than  one  college  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  think  that  that  shows  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  discussion  before  we  take  such  very  important  action. 

I  agree  entirely  with  what  Mr.  Tetlow  has  said  about  President 
Hyde's  extravagant  claims  for  Latin.  My  hesitation  about  these 
resolutions  is  not  at  all  grounded  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pro- 
grammes excludes  Latin.  I  felt  last  evening,  as  I  heard  Presi- 
dent Hyde,  that  almost  precisely  the  same  claims  that  he  made 
for  the  study  of  Latin  now  as  a  necessity  might  have  been  made 
two  hundred  years  ago,  but  that  they  were  not  all  appropriate 
now.  Those  claims  ignore  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  study  of 
Latin  in  two  hundred  years.  Practically  his  remarks  amount  to 
this:  If  you  want  to  know  about  Roman  antiquities  you  must 
grope  for  your  knowledge  in  Latin  texts.  If  you  want  to  know 
Roman  history  you  must  go  to  the  original  sources.  But  I  think 
you  will  do  better  to  go  to  Smith's  dictionaries  for  the  former, 
and  to  Ihne,  Mommsen,  and  Gibbon  for  the  latter.  If  you  want 
to  understand  classical  allusions,  there  are  shorter  and  better 
ways  than  to  rummage  a  great  body  of  Latin  literature. 

I  suppose  President  Hyde  would  say:  you  ought  to  study  Latin 
in  order  to  get  at  the  literature.  Well,  how  many  have  got  at 
Roman  literature  through  Latin  ?  Very  few  persons  indeed ;  there 
are  most  excellent  translations  of  everything  in  Latin ;  and  Latin 
literature  is  open  to  everybody  who  does  not  know  a  word  of 
Latin.  Certainly  all  knowledge  can  be  translated ;  all  ideas  can 
be  translated.  What  then  would  you  lose  in  regard  to  Latin  liter- 
ature if  you  should  get  it  in  the  best  translations  instead  of  in 
the  original  ?  Something  is  lost.  But  it  would  be  difficult  for  all 
but  a  few,  and  those  superior  scholars,  to  say  what.  Now,  we 
had  better  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  Latin  is  useful  to  be  studied, 
for  many  reasons,  and  I  myself  don't  see  how  a  person  can  have 
a  thoroughly  inner  knowledge  of  English  without  the  study  of 
Latin ;  but  let  us  not  study  Latin  because  there  are  remains  of 
Roman  roads  and  bridges,  nor  to  understand  classical  allusions, 
nor  for  a  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities.  Let  us  study  Latin 
for  good  reasons,  but  not  for  the  reasons  urged.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  set  up  any  extraordinary  claims  for  Latin. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  very  heartily  that  a  great  step 
will  be  taken  in  advance,  if  the  colleges  can  be  induced,  and  the 
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schools  can  be  induced,  to  study  thoroughly  these  programmes 
and  work  out  from  them  something  better  than  any  one  of  them. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  think  this  Association  will  do  a  most 
unwise  thing  to  take  final  action  this  morning  of  such  a  very  im- 
portant nature  with  so  very  little  deliberation. 

President  Seelye:  I  will  simply  say  that  the  time  has  expired 
for  the  discussion.  Will  you  extend  the  time  or  are  you  ready 
for  action  ?     (The  time  was  by  vote  extended  fifteen  minutes.) 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Tetlow  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  postpone  the  matter  one  year.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  it  decided  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  It  would  be 
perfectly  feasible  for  a  few  of  the  members  of  this  Association  who 
live  in  this  vicinity  to   come   together  and   discuss   these   pro-  ^ 

grammes  a  month  hence,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  to 
discuss  them  at  that  time,  but  the  decision  thus  reached  would 
hardly  represent  the  Association.  Why  couldn't  these  resolutions 
be  printed  and  sent  out  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
returns  made  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  general  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  the  resolutions. 

Professor  Start  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind  the  resolutions 
have  been  weakened  by  the  amendment  Mr.  Tetlow  has  made. 
The  exception  made  in  the  case  of  one  study  in  those  recom- 
mendations will  enable  everybody  with  a  hobby  to  come  in  and 
ask  for  an  exception. 

Professor  Poland  :  May  I  ask  whether  the  discussion  is  on 
the  resolutions  or  on  the  amendment  ? 

President  Seelye:  I  understand  that  by  general  consent  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Tetlow  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  original  resolutions  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

(Resolutions  read.) 

Professor  Poland:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  not  time  this 
morning  to  discuss  these  resolutions  as  they  should  be  discussed 
before  action  is  taken.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  to 
a  meeting  a  month  from  now  is  well  taken.  I  think  it  would  not 
be  attended  fully.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
to  come  so  soon  again.  And  further  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
taking  the  vote  by  mail  would  not  be  satisfactory;  that  gives  no 
opportunity  for  discussion.  I  believe  that  after  all,  in  the  long 
run,  not  much  will  be  lost  by  having  these  resolutions  before 
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members  of  this  Association  for  a  year,*  and  then  having  them 
discussed.  So  far  as  the  Commission  of  Colleges  is  concerned,  I 
am  rather  of  the  opinion,  although  I  should  not  dare  to  speak 
with  authority,  that  we  shall  have  considerable  business  at  our 
next  meeting  in  April;  and  I  think  that  this  matter  will  not  then 
receive  the  attention  it  ought  to  receive. 

Mr.  Bradbury:  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Tetlow  puts 
a  comma  before  the  ''or  "  in  adding  his  amendment.  If  he  does 
not,  the  amendment  merely  adds  an  alternative, — that  is,  you  may 
take  this  or  that,  and  in  voting  for  the  resolution  you  vote  for  it 
as  a  whole — thus  approving  both  parts.  If  there  is  a  comma  be- 
fore the  **  or  ",  the  amendment  is  explanatory  of  the  first  part— 
the  ''  or  "  being  equal  to  that  is.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  part 
after  the  ''or"  (if  it  means  that  iV,)  limits  the  first  part  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  first  part  useless. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor  :  As  I  understand  Mr.  Tetlow's  motion, 
the  resolutions  as  amended  are  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
and  avoid  the  danger  of  delay. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  may  help  us.  If  I  get  the  sense 
of  it,  it  is  that  this  body  feels  entire  confidence  in  the  courses 
that  include  Latin,  and  the  majority  of  us  are  inclined  to  accept 
all  four.  The  resolutions,  therefore,  as  amended,  might  command 
the  votes  of.  the  minority  that  insist  on  Latin  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  number  who  are  satisfied  with  any  one  of  the  four  courses. 
The  only  point  that  would  trouble  me  about  voting  at  this  time  is 
the  one  raised  by  the  mover  of  the  resolutions  yesterday,  who, 
while  moving  and  urging  the  resolutions,  said  it  was  his  opinion 
that  no  high  school  yet  covers  any  one  of  these  four  courses. 

If  I  understood  him  yesterday,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
any  of  our  high  schools  will  provide  the  necessary  twenty  recita- 
tion periods.  Yet,  if,  as  explained,  five  of  the  twenty  would  not 
require  previous  preparation  but  might  consist  of  experimental 
physics  and  chemistry,  I  do  not  see  why  any  reputable  high  school 
may  not  in  addition  call  for  fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  three  a 
day,  that  require  preparation. 

Mr.  Tetlow  :  In  saying  yesterday  that  the  programmes  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  prescribe  more  work  than  the  high  schools  can 
do  at  present,  I  meant  merely  this:  these  programmes  assign  no 
time  to  drawing  and  singing,  subjects  which  the  high  schools  will 
not  surrender  from  their  courses  of  study.  Room  for  these  sub- 
jects will  have  to  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  twenty-period 
programmes  offered  by  the  Committee.  I  did  not  mean  at  all  that 
twenty-period  programmes  were  impracticable  for  the  high  schools. 
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On  the  contrary  the  Girls'  Latin  School  has  had  a  twenty-period 
programme  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Moreover,  the  difficulty 
that  has  been  suggested, — the  difficulty,  I  mean,  of  bringing  within 
the  limits  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course  the  amount  of  work 
covered  by  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  is  a  diffi- 
culty that  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  natural  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  these  programmes  will  be  to  cause  a  beginning  of 
certain  high  school  subjects  to  be  made  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Experiments  in  this  direction  have  already  been  made  with  en- 
couraging success  in  many  towns.  The  programmes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  reform.  Their  adoption 
by  the  high  schools  is  the  next  step  needed  to  secure  for  that  re- 
form a  firm  foothold. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Goodwin:  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  one  who 
framed  these  resolutions  is  of  the  opinion  that  we,  in  adopting 
them,  commit  ourselves  to  the  theory  that  anything  short  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  four  programmes  would  be  an  inadequate 
preparation  for  college.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college  are  much  less  comprehensive  than 
these  programmes.  I  have  this  morning  compared  them  with  our 
own  college  preparatory  course,  and  I  am  ready  to  say  that  any 
one  of  them  would  be  more  difficult  than  the  present  requirements 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  express  the  opinion  that  any 
thing  short  of  these  four  sample  programmes  is  an  inadequate 
college  preparatory  course,  we  shall  vote  to  cut  off  a  large  number 
of  small  high  schools  from  the  very  desirable  privilege  of  sending 
pupils  to  college. 

Boys  and  girls  from  the  country  towns  are  excellent  material 
for  the  colleges,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  exclude  them  from 
the  higher  education. 

Mr.  Tetlow:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  has  set  up  a 
man  of  straw  and  then  knocked  him  down.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  resolutions  that  warrants  the  assumption  that  we  consider  that 
something  less  than  what  the  programmes  contain  would  be  in- 
adequate preparation. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Whether  there  is  anything  in  these  resolutions 
that  can  properly  be  thus  understood  or  not  may  perhaps  be 
questioned,  but  they  certainly  have  been  thus  understood  by  quite 
a  number  here  present,  and  at  all  events  in  their  present  form 
they  certainly  intimate  to  the  colleges  that  we  are  willing  to  see 
a  further  raising  of  the  requirements  made. 
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Mr.  Taylor:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  assumption  has  been 
taken  by  quite  a  number  of  us.  It  would  inthnate  to  the  colleges 
that  we  are  willing  that  they  should  lift  the  standards. 

Mr.  Tetlow  :  Those  programmes  clearly  do  not  make  demands 
in  excess  of  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  college  in 
some  directions, — notably  in  Greek.  The  interpretation  put  by 
the  colleges  on  the  contents  of  these  programmes  will  be  clear 
when  the  colleges  come  to  frame  examinations  under  them;  until 
that  time,  I  think,  we  can  afford  not  to  be  apprehensive. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Fay,  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lutions offered  by  Dr.  Tetlow  was  postponed  to  a  special  meeting 
in  mid-winter  to  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee.*  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  have  printed  copies  of  the  resolutions 
iforwarded  to  the  members  within  the  interval. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  seconded  by  Dr.  Willard  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Association. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  Association  that  in  the  death  of 
President  Shafer  and  Principal  Waterhouse  it  has  lost  two  most  valued 
and  efficient  members,  prominent  as  educators,  wise  in  counsel,  and  help- 
ful in  their  official  position  upon  the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  Association  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  their  valuable  service  and  our  deep  sense  of  loss  in  their  death. 

Dr.  Tetlow  resumed  the  chair. 

After  a  brief  recess,  the  special  subject  assigned  for  the  morn- 
ing was  taken  up.  This  was  the  question,  '*  Shall  the  Recommen- 
dations of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Admission  Require- 
ments in  English  be  Adopted  by  this  Association  ? " 

The  Chair:  In  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  I  will  relate  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  Report  which  is  before 
you. 

♦  This  meeting  will  occur  at  Boston  University  on  Saturday,  December 

29th,  beginning  at  9:30  A.  M. 

R.  G.  M. 
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In  December  of  last  year,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Ten  to  consider  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  in  English.  That  Committee  met  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary  and,  without  taking  formal  action,  considered  favorably  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  That  any  examination  set  should  be  based  on  the  reading  of 
certain  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  not  fewer  in  number 
than  those  at  present  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations. 

2.  That  certain  of  these  books  should  be  of  a  kind  to  be  read 
by  the  candidate  as  literature;  and  that  others — a  limited  number 
— should  be  carefully  studied  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
teacher. 

3.  That  each  of  the  whole  number  of  books  should  be  repre- 
sentative, as  far  as  possible,  of  a  period,  a  tendency,  or  a  type  of 
literature;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  works  selected  for  any 
year  should  represent  with  as  few  gaps  as  possible  the  course  of 
English  literature  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  present  time. 

4.  That  the  candidate's  proficiency  in  composition  should  be 
judged  from  his  answers  to  the  questions  set,  which  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  require  answers  of  some  length  and  to  test  his  power 
of  applying  the  principles  of  composition. 

5.  That  formal  grammar  and  exercises  in  the  correction  of 
bad  English  should  in  no  case  be  more  than  a  subordinate  part  of 
the  examination. 

Before  further  steps  should  be  taken,  it  was  thought  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Colleges  in  New  England.  To  that  end  correspondence 
was  opened  with  Professor  Poland,  Secretary  of  the  Commission ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  that  correspondence,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Middle  States  Association  met  the  Commission 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  April.  At  this  meeting  the  Commission, 
after  some  discussion,  appointed  a  Committee  of  three  persons — 
Professor  Winchester  of  Wesleyan  University,  Professor  Cook  of 
Yale  University,  and  Professor  Briggs  of  Harvard  University,  to 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  representatives  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  at  a  conference  to  be  held  May  17  in  Philadelphia. 
Subsequently,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Capen,  Chairman  of 
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the  New  England  Commission,  the  Executive  Committee  of  your 
Association  appointed  Mr.  Collar  and  myself  to  attend  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  as  representatives  of  this  body.  The  report 
framed  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  constituted  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, is  the  report  which  Mr.  Collar  and  myself,  as  the  com- 
mittee of  this  Association,  present  to  you  in  print  this  morning. 
There  are  two  or  three  features  of  this  report  to  which,  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  general  discussion,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention : 

1.  The  books  selected  for  1895,  1896,  and  1897  are  the  same  as 
those  already  fixed  upon  by  the  New  England  colleges. 

2.  The  books  selected  for  1898  represent  the  course  of  English 
literature  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  present  time. 

3.  The  sevjsral  sets  of  books  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
to  be  read  by  the  candidate  as  literature,  the  other  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  first  group  of  books,  provision  is  made  for 
the  presentation  of  exercise  books,  containing  compositions  or 
other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  prescribed  reading, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  entrance  examination 
on  the  books  of  this  group. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  an  optional  advanced  examination  in 
English. 

In  order  that  the  report  may  come  properly  before  the  meeting, 
I  will  ask — it  being  understood  that  the  acceptance  of  the  report 
is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  adoption  of  it^-as  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  report  of  the  committee  to  say  Aye. 

(The  report  was  accepted.) 

The  discussion  of  the  report  will  now  be  opened  by  Professor 
Winchester  of  Wesleyan  University. 

Professor  Winchester:  The  report  is  in  your  hands,  and 
little  need  be  said  by  me  in  opening  the  discussion.  I  certainly 
hope,  however,  that  this  report,  modified  in  such  way  as  your 
wisdom  may  suggest,  but  without  change  in  its  essential  features, 
may  be  adopted  by  this  body. 

I  hope  so,  first,  because  there  seems  to  be  now  a  prospect  of 
securing  a  practical  uniformity  of  requirements  in  this  department 
throughout  all  the  colleges  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states.     I 
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think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  report  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  their  approaching  meeting; 
and  I  suppose  it  is  proper  I  should  say  here  that  the  Commission 
of  New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Examinations,  at  a  meeting 
held  two  weeks  ago  to-day  to  consider  the  subject,  voted  to  submit 
to  the  colleges  with  its  general  approval  all  such  portion  of  this  re- 
port as  refers  to  entrance  requirements,  merely  suggesting  some 
slight  modifications  and  additions  in  phraseology.  I  may  also 
state  as  an  indication  of  the  favor  with  which  this  report  is  likely  to 
be  received  by  the  colleges,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  professors  and  teachers  of  English 
in  the  New  England  colleges,  requesting  their  personal  opinion  of 
the  scheme  as  a  whole  and  inviting  criticism  upon  any  of  its  details. 
Answers  to  this  letter  were  received  from  twenty-one  professors 
and  teachers;  and  while  they  suggest  criticisms  upon  the  scheme  at 
various  points — some  of  which  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  Commission — it  is  significant  that 
all  but  one  of  these  professors  and  teachers  approve  the  scheme 
as  a  whole  and  express  a  wish  that  it  may  be  adopted.  Many  of 
their  criticisms,  I  may  mention,  practically  neutralise  each  other. 
For  instance,  several  objected  to  the  phrase  **  notably  defective'* 
in  the  introductory  note,  as  not  being  stringent  enough:  they 
would  drop  out  the  ''  notably  ".  On  the  other  hand,  some  thought 
the  phrase  rather  over  stringent,  and  held  that  in  the  matter  of 
spelling,  especially,  we  ought  to  be  indulgent,  the  ability  to  spell 
correctly  being  a  gift  of  Providence  which,  if  it  hadn't  been  be- 
stowed, couldn't  be  acquired.  Similarly,  there  were  two  or  three 
who  objected  to  the  giving  up  of  the  examination  in  bad  English, 
while  there  were  two  or  three  who  were  specially  gratified  that  it 
was  thrown  out.  On  some  other  minor  points  there  was  just  such 
difference  of  opinion :  so  that  the  general  impression  left  on  me 
by  these  letters  was  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  steered 
pretty  successfully  between  opposing  opinions,  and  was  likely  to 
be  received  with  general  favor  by  all  the  colleges. 

But  I  hope  this  report  will  be  accepted,  further,  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  new  scheme  has  been  so  changed  from  the  old  one 
that  the  objections  most  commonly  urged  against  that  old  scheme 
are  no  longer  valid.  The  Chair  has  stated  what  the  principal 
changes  are.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  recomtnended  that  the  ex- 
amination upon  specimens  of  bad  English  bp  dropped.  One  or 
two  college  professors,  I  find,  still  think  it  worth  while  to  retain 
this :  but  the  large  majority  of  teachers  both  in  the  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  an  exercise.  Doubt- 
less the  student,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  preparation 
for  college,  ought  to  be  taught  to  correct  his  own  grammatical 
errors,  but  there  is  grave  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  making  his 
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ability  to  unravel  the  snarl  of  somebody's  else  bad  English,  in  the 
half  hour  of  a  hurried  examination,  a  test  of  his  fitness  to  enter 
college.  There  never  was  any  definite  way  suggested  by  which  a 
student  could  prepare  himself  for  that  examination;  and  if  he 
failed  in  it — and  he  often  did  fail,  even  when  he  wrote  a  very 
creditable  essay — the  examiner  never  knew  just  what  to  do  with 
him.  Yet  even  now,  while  the  Committee  do  not  recommend  any 
such  examination  as  a  part  of  the  uniform  requirements,  I  don't 
know  that  there  would  be  anything  to  hinder  any  professor  who 
thinks  highly  of  it  from  including  a  brief  exercise  of  that  kind  in 
his  examination  paper.  It  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  pupil, 
since,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  make 
any  special  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  examination.  It  would 
be,  I  suppose,  only  another  means  of  enabling  the  examiner  to 
decide  whether  his  candidate  is  ''  notably  deficient"  in  grammar. 

But  the  most  important  differences  between  this  scheme  and  the 
old  one  are  the  division  of  the  books  to  be  read  into  two  lists, 
and  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  examinations  set  upon  these 
books.  Now  the  objection  most  frequently  urged  against  the  old 
plan  was  that  it  required  the  candidate  to  hold  in  memory  for  ex- 
amination about  two  thousand  pages  of  English  classic  literature, 
and  to  hold  it  well  enough  in  mind  to  be  able  to  use  it  readily  as 
the  basis  of  an  examination  essay  upon  some  one  of  a  hundred 
dififerent  subjects  which  the  examiner  might  chance  to  draw  from 
it.  Now  books  read  in  this  way,  it  was  said,  gave  the  student 
neither  enjoyment  nor  profit.  He  regarded  his  reading  as  a  task : 
and  even  if  he  did  chance  to  read  anything  with  interest  or  appre- 
ciation, he  always  felt  it  necessary  just  before  coming  up  for  ex- 
amination to  go  over  all  he  had  read  in  a  hasty  review,  which  was 
mere  cram  and  served  to  give  him  a  disgust  for  all  he  had  done. 

Now  I  admit  that  I  have  always  thought,  myself,  that  this  ob- 
jection hadn't  quite  so  much  weight  as  some  of  the  secondary 
teachers  have  given  it;  it  has  seemed  to  me  possible  to  assign  for 
these  examination  essays,  topics  that  should  demand  only  a  general 
recollection  of  the  books  read,  such  a  recollection  of  them  as  the 
examiner  himself,  who  very  likely  hasn't  read  some  of  them  /or 
years,  finds  himself  in  possession  of  when  he  sits  down  to  make 
out  his  paper.  But  I  may  have  been  wrong;  I  may  have  under- 
rated the  hardship.  At  all  events,  tliat  objection  can  hardly  be 
urged  against  the  present  plan.  For  the  student  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  bring  up  for  careful  examination  only  a  very  small  list  of 
books,  about  four,  and  those  not  long;  while  on  the  longer  list, 
he  will  be  required  only  to  present  evidence  of  a  **  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter  *^— such  a  knowledge  as  any  bright  boy 
may  be  supposed  to  have  after  he  has  read  a  book  with  any  interest 
or  intelligence.  And  if  even  this  seem  too  burdensome,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  student  may  be  allowed  to  prove  his  familiarity 
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with  the  books,  as  well  as  his  power  of  expression,  by  submitting 
to  the  examiner  exercise  books  containing  compositions  or  other 
written  work. 

The  primary  object  of  this  examination,  indeed  of  the  whole 
examination  in  English,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with  clearness  and  accuracy;  and 
here  I  should  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  examination  is  a  wise  one.  I  have  said  that  it  seemed 
to  me  not  so  difficult  as  sometimes  alleged  to  find  subjects  for  the 
student's  examination  essay  that  were  fairly  within  his  recollection : 
but  I  do  believe  every  examiner  has  foundit  very  difficult  to  assign 
for  this  essay  subjects  that  should  be  within  the  recollection  of 
the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  should  have  any  definiteness. 
There  was  always  a  temptation  to  assign  subjects  that  did  not  call 
for  any  definite  statements  of  fact  or  knowledge,  but  encouraged 
the  student  to  tell — not  what  he  knew — but  only  what  he  thought 
he  thought.  Personally  I  was  some  time  since  convinced  that  an 
essay  made  up  of  vague,  crude  opinions,  hap-hazard  conjectures, 
huddled  together  in  the  haste  of  an  hour's  limit,  did  not  afford 
the  best  kind  of  a  test  of  the  student's  power  of  expression. 
He  was  always  tempted  to  show  that  he  could  say  something — it 
didn't  so  much  matter  what — without  first  considering  whether 
he  had  anything  to  say.  It  seems  to  me  the  present  plan  is  better. 
The  student  will  be  asked  to  write  a  short  paragraph  or  two  ofi 
each  of  several  distinct  topics,  usually  matters  of  fact  or  knowl- 
edge rather  than  of  opinion.  This,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted, 
affords  a  better  test  of  his  ability  to  tell  what  he  knows  clearly 
and  precisely  than  the  rambling,  incoherent  essays  that  the  old 
plan  invited. 

The  examination  on  the  shorter  list  of  books  may  well  be  of  the 
same  general  character,  but  here  the  questions  will  naturally  be 
more  searching  and  detailed,  and  will  presuppose  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  books  read.  Yet  even  here,  I  think,  the 
main  object  of  the  examination  ought  to  be  to  test  the  boy's  power 
of  expression.  Of  two  papers,  one  of  which  showed  that  the  boy 
had  read  his  books  with  interest  and  some  genuine  appreciation, 
held  their  main  outlines  in  memory  and  was  able  to  express  what 
he  did  remember  in  straight-forward  accurate  way,  while  the  other 
showed  a  memory  crowded  with  all  the  details  of  his  reading  but 
little  power  to  state  anything  plainly  or  briefly, — I  should  instantly 
prefer  the  former.  I  said  that  the  Commission  of  New  England 
Colleges,  at  their  meeting  two  weeks  ago,  recommended  two  or 
three  changes  and  additions  in  the  phraseology  of  this  report. 
They  voted  to  substitute  the  title  **  I.  Reading  and  Practice  "  for 
**I.  Reading".  After  the  title  **II.  Study  and  Practice  "  they 
voted  to  change  the  word  •*  thorough  "to  **  more  careful  ",  so  as 
to  read  *'  This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  a  more  careful 
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study  of  the  works  etc."  It  was  urged  that  no  study  of  such 
books  to  be  properly  called  "thorough"  could  be  expected  of 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.  Besides,  the  phrase  **  more  care- 
ful study  "  had  already  been  used,  of  this  same  work,  in  a  former 
section  of  the  report.  But  the  most  important  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  was  the  addition  of  a  clause  to  the  next  sen- 
tence, so  that  it  shall  read:  "  The  examination  will  be  upon  sub- 
ject-matter, form,  and  structure,  and  will  also  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with  clearness  and  accuracy,"  The 
Commission  added  this  clause  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  in 
their  opinion,  this  examination  ought  not  to  be  regarded  solely  as 
a  test  of  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  the  books  read,  but  quite 
as  much  as  a  test  of  his  power  of  expression.  In  fact — the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  will  correct  me,  if  I  am  mistaken — I 
think  \%  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  this  re- 
port of  the  Conference  Committee  might  well  have  thrown,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  emphasis  upon  the  power  of  expression  as  the 
primary  aim  of  preparation  in  English. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  examination  required 
on  this  second  list  of  books  that  I  apprehend  there  is  likely  to  be 
most  criticism  upon  this  report.  At  all  events,  several  college 
professors  have  already  criticised  the  statement,  "  The  examina- 
tion will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure,"  as  vague: 
it  does  not,  they  say,  indicate  clearly  enough  the  nature  of  the 
preparation  expected.  The  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
will  not  know  how  to  teach  these  books;  and  if  they  look  for 
guidance  to  the  examination  papers  set  by  the  various  colleges,  it 
iis  hardly  probable  there  will  be  any  uniformity  among  them. 
Now  there  is  doubtless  force  in  this  criticism.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
violating  the  secrecy  of  the  Conference  Committee  when  I  say 
that  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  indicate  by  a  somewhat  detailed 
statement  at  this  point  the  nature  of  the  work  expected  for  this 
examination.  But  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  very  close  agree- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  Committee  themselves  as  to  de- 
tails of  method  in  teaching  these  books;  some  would  emphasize 
one  side  of  the  study  and  some  another.  And  so,  after  long  dis- 
cussion, this  phrase,  "subject-matter,  form,  and  structure",  was 
purposely  adopted,  not  as  vague  but  as  general  and  comprehensive, 
and  allowing  considerable  latitude  to  both  teachers  and  examiner. 
And  I  think  this  will  be  found  necessary.  Unless  all  the  colleges 
are  ready  to  accept  the  same  paper,  set  by  some  committee  or 
bureau  of  examinations — and  we  are  a  long  way  from  that — there 
must  inevitably  be  some  difference  in  the  character  of  the  ex- 
amination papers  set  by  the  different  colleges;  one  college  will  lay 
more  stress  upon  rhetorical  questions,  matters  of  structure,  ar- 
rangement, etc. ;  another  will  lay  more  stress  upon  historical  con- 
nections and  significance;  a  third,  upon  simple  literary  or  aesthetic 
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matters.  But  we  can  get  on  with  such  differences.  If  we  can 
have  from  all  the  colleges  entire  agreement  as  to  the  books  to  be 
read,  and  a  general  agreement  in  a  large  way  as  to  the  nature  of 
examinations,  we  can  well  put  up  with  such  differences  as  proceed 
from  the  individuality  of  the  examiners  and  their  various  opinions 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  elements  that  enter 
into  the  examination.  You  must  allow  each  college  certain  limits 
within  which  it  can  use  its  own  methods  on  examination.  But,  on 
the  present  plan,  I  don't  think  this  divergence  will  be  so  great 
that  a  boy  well  fitted  to  pass,  let  us  say,  a  Harvard  paper  will  find 
himself  all  at  sea  before  a  Yale  paper— or  vice  versa.  Doubtless, 
too,  some  modifications  tending  to  further  uniformity  will  suggest 
themselves  as  the  scheme  develops  in  practice. 

But  I  hope  this  scheme  will  be  adopted  also,  and  chiefly,  not 
only  because  it  meets  the  objections  most  frequently  urged  against 
the  old  one,  but  because  it  comes  nearer  to  securing  the  amount 
and  kind  of  preparation  in  English  that  the  college  professor  de- 
sires. It  is  sometimes  said — I  remember  it  was  said  at  the  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  last  year — that  nobody  could  find  out  just 
what  the  colleges  want  of  the  candidate  in  English.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  some  difficulty.  Well,  they  want,  as  I  undersand, 
and  always  have  wanted,  first,  that  the  candidate  should  be  able  to 
tell  what  he  knows  plainly  and  accurately;  if  he  can  tell  it  in  inter- 
esting or  forcible  fashion,  so  much  the  better.  They  understand 
perfectly  that  this  ability  cannot  be,  acquired  merely  by  reading 
English  classics,  never  so  good  or  never  so  many;  that  it  cannot  be 
acquired  by  any  form  of  exercise  that  can  be  definitely  prescribed. 
It  is  to  be  gained  by  unconscious  imitation,  by  constant  practice 
guided  and  corrected,  not  in  the  English  department  only  but  in  all 
departments.  The  habit  of  slovenly  translation  in  Latin  may  neu- 
tralise all  the  instruction  an  English  teacher  can  give.  But  the 
college  professors  do  believe  that  by  reading, if  possible  with  delight 
as  well  as  with  care,aconsiderable  number  of  English  masterpieces, 
which  will  enlarge  his  vocabulary  and  familiarize  him  with  admirable 
forms  of  speech,  the  student  will  be  helped  to  better  habits  of  expres- 
sion. They  believe,  furthermore,  that  such  reading,  by  educating 
his  judgment  and  stimulating  his  taste,  will  prepare  him  for  that 
further  study  of  English  literature  which  ought  to  form  a  large 
part  of  any  liberal  education.  More  than  this,  they  believe — and 
this  is  what  I  would  emphasize —  that  a  selection  of  our  best  liter- 
ature ought  to  be  read  by  young  persons  before  they  come  to 
college,  not  merely  as  a  means  to  further  ends  of  any  kind,  but 
for  its  own  sake.  They  believe  that  the  boy  who  can  read  Homer 
can  read  Shakespeare;  that  if  he  can  read  Xenophon's  ** Story  of 
the  Ten  Thousand", he  can  also  read  Southey's  *'  Life  of  Nelson  " 
or  DeQuincey's  "Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe" — that  a  classic,  in 
fact,  may  be  pretty  accurately  defined  as  a  book  that  a  bright  boy 
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reads  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  and  never  forgets. 
They  believe,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  earlier  and  a 
larger  place  found  for  the  study  of  English  in  our  secondary 
schools ;  that  any  scheme  of  requirement  which  does  not  provide 
such  a  place  is  defective. 

Now  these,  as  I  understand,  are  the  things  the  English  pro- 
fessors in  the  colleges  want.  This  new  scheme  of  requirements 
is  devised  to  meet  these  wants  so  far  as  now  seems  practicable. 
Its  purpose  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  one ;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  offers  some  improvement  in  the  means  by  which 
this  purpose  is  to  be  attained ;  and  that  it  will  so  far  meet  the 
varying  wishes  of  colleges  and  schools  as  to  secure  a  practical 
uniformity  of  requirements  in  this  department  all  over  the  country. 

Professor  Albert  S.  Cook  :  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  some 
diffidence  that  I  rise  to  add  a  few  remarks,  as  I  am  virtually  a 
stranger  to  this  body  ;  but,  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  Conference 
that  framed  the  Report,  perhaps  I  shall  be  expected  to  say  some- 
thing in  its  favor.  I  find  myself  in  entire  accord  with  what  Pro- 
fessor Winchester  has  said  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Report. 
Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  is  that  it  will 
tend  to  secure  uniformity  in  English  entrance  requirements,  not 
merely  aflong  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  throughout 
the  country.  I  have  information  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  essentials  of  this  Report  will  be  extensively  adopted  in  the 
Middle  We§t.  Advance  sheets  were,  some  time  last  summer,  sub- 
mitted in  confidence  to  a  body  of  representative  college  teachers 
of  English  in  the  Middle  West,  and  they  thought  it  wise  to  adopt 
substantially  what  is  here  set  down.  I  think  this  matter  of  uni- 
formity cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  The  teachers  of  a  State 
like  Massachusetts  can  hardly  realize  how  important  this  is  to 
their  colleagues  throughout  the  country.  Hitherto  the  schools  of 
New  England  have  had,  until  the  last  year  or  so,  but  one  require- 
ment to  meet  ;  but  in  certain  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
there  are  many  schools  that  find  themselves,  as  it  were,  between 
two  or  several  fires — schools  that  are  connected,  not  with  one  col- 
lege alone,  but  with  two  or  three  colleges — and  that  consequently 
find  themselves  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  requirements  in 
this  subject.  The  framers  of  the  Report  had  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion, the  very  uncomfortable  situation,  in  which  such  schools  are 
placed,  a  situation  which  renders  the  best  and  most  efficient  work 
impracticable.  If  but  a  single  requirement  in  English  could  be 
adopted  by  the  whole  country,  what  an  advance  it  would  be  !  The 
Middle  and  Western  States  feel  this  especially.  They  of  course 
do  their  work,  but  they  would  do  it  much  better  if  the  various 
opinions  on  the  subject  could  be  harmonized. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  these  schools,  then,  and  in  a  sense 
to  the  country  at  large,  that  we  should  take  favorable  action  upon 
the  Report.  But  it  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  ourselves  in 
New  England.  At  present  we  have  two  different  requirements. 
I  think  I  may  say  for  Yale  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  a 
plan  that  would  cancel  the  difference  between  our  English  re-  ' 

quirement  and  that  of  the  other  New  England  colleges.  We  have 
no  wish  to  be  singular  for  the  sake  of  singularity.  The  reason 
why  we  at  Yale  thought  it  desirable  to  require  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent kind  of  English  teaching  in  the  preparatory  schools  frooft 
which  our  candidates  are  drawn,  is  that  the  mode  of  teaching 
suggested  by  this  Report,  especially  under  the  second  head,  did 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  sufficiently  regarded  in  the  examina- 
tions already  in  use.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  were 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  absolutely  peculiar,  I  may  mention  that 
the  twofold  plan  advocated  in  this  Report  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  California  for  about  ten  years,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  well  there.  I  speak  of  the  twofold  plan,  for  it  will  be  evi* 
dent  that  the  Report  embodies  two  somewhat  different  funda- 
mental theories  with  reference  to  English  teaching — that  hitherto 
recommended  by  the  N.  E.  Commission,  and  that  embodied  in 
the  present  Yale  requirement — and  that  it  gives  full  play  to  both. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  Repor{ — I  mean 
the  representative  character  of   the  Conference  that  framed  it.  ' 

Both  the  colleges  and  the  schools  of -the  Middle  States  were  rep- 
resented, the  former  by  ten  men,  the  latter  by  five.  The  colleges- 
of  New  England  were  represented  in  a  twofold  manner — by  the 
Committee  of  the  N.  E.  Commission,  and  by  that  of  this  Associ- 
ation — and  were  besides  consulted  directly  by  means  of  letters 
addressed  to  their  instructors  in  English.  As  for  the  schools  of 
New  England,  I  can  assure  you  that  their  interests  were  fully 
safeguarded  by  your  honored  President  and  Mr.  Collar.  When- 
ever it  seemed  to  them  that  these  interests  were  likely  to  be 
jeopardized,  they  were  upon  their  feet  and  ready  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  secondary  schools.  These  facts  are  your  security^ 
against  hasty  or  unwise  action  in  the  framing  of  the  Report. 

Coming  down  to  matters  of  detail,  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  difference  between  the  Report  as  printed  for  the 
Association  and  the  form  adopted  by  the  N.  E.  Commission — a  , 

difference,  I  mean,  not  alluded  to  by  Professor  Winchester.     The  \ 

last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  headed  **  Reading  and  Practice"  ; 

begins  with  the  words,  **In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this, 
test,  the  candidate  may  present,"  etc.  The  text  adopted  by  the 
'Commission  has,  **  may  ^^a/ATze/^^/^  present."  This  will  perhaps 
seem  like  a  slight  change.  The  reason  why  it  might  be  well  to 
accept  the  longer  form  is  that  the  shorter  is  liable  to  mislead. 
What  is  meant  is  not  that  the  candidate   **may  present",  in  the 
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sense  of  his  having  a  right  to  present,  but  that  it  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  college  examiner  to  say  whether  he  shall  present 
an  exercise  book  or  not,  and  for  what  part  of  the  examination 
the  book  shall  be  allowed  to  stand. 

A  word  or  two  upon  the  General  Recommendations.  The  first 
■seems  to  me  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  secondary  school 
teacher,  as  it  allows  time  for  a  fair  and  full  test,  and  does  not 
confuse  the  candidate  by  requiring  the  work  to  be  done  with  ex- 
cessive haste.  The  second  has  already  been  spoken  of.  About 
the  third  and  fourth  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  us.  The  fifth  provides  for  those  who  believe  in  the 
study  of  English  grammar,  including  false  syntax.  While  it  does 
not  prescribe  English  grammar  as  a  subject  for  examination,  it 
distinctly  proclaims  that  the  study  should  not  be  neglected. 

As  Professor  Winchester  has  said,  it  is  much  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  books  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years — no  change,  that  is,  from  those  now  recom- 
mended by  the  N.  E.  Commission.  The  list  for  1898  embodies 
the  important  principle  of  the  representation  of  diflferent  periods^ 
types,  and  tendencies. 

As  to  the  clause  added  by  the  Commission  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  under  the  second  head,  * 'Study  and  Practice,"  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  express  a  somewhat  different  opinion  from  that 
entertained  by  Professor  Winchester,  and  perhaps  by  others  of  my^ 
colleagues  here.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  expression  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  trifle  excessive.  I  concede,  of  course,  that  clear 
and  accurate  expression  is  desirable,  most  desirable,  but  perhaps 
we  should  be  quite  as  likely  to  secure  it  if  we  were  not  so  con- 
stantly insisting  upon  it  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  our  efforts  in 
English.  It  seems  to  me  that  clear  expression  depends  upon  clear 
understanding,  and  that  in  order  to  clear  understanding  the  stu- 
dent's thought  must  be  directed  primarily  to  his  subject,  and  not 
to  the  statement  of  his  views  upon  the  subject.  You  must  sup- 
ply him  with  interesting  material,  and  you  must  encourage  lucid 
thought  upon  the  material,  otherwise  the  expression,  though  it 
may  be  technically  correct,  will  lack  interest,  will  be  wooden  andl 
mechanical.  With  reference  to  expression  Wordsworth  said,  **  I 
do  not  know  how  to  give  my  reader  a  more  exact  notion  of  the- 
style  in  which  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to  write,  than  by  in- 
forming him  that  I  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  look  steadily^ 
at  my  subject. "  Not  at  his  style,  it  will  be  observed,  but  at  his; 
subject  did  Wordsworth  look.  Perhaps  we  have  been  too  much 
inclined  to  read  the  recipe  backward,  and  have  unconsciously 
taught  the  student  to  fix  his  eye  upon  his  own  expression,  rather 
than  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  we  have  been  calling  too  loudly 
for  bricks,  when  we  should  rather  have  devoted  our  energies  to 
furnishing  straw.     This,  at  all  events,  is  what  we  at  Yale  feared^ 
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and  this  explains  why  we  changed  the  emphasis  in  our  own  exam- 
ination, and  why  I  deprecate  undue  emphasis  upon  expression  in 
this  requirement. 

With  reference  to  the  Advanced  Examinations,  I  can  see  no 
harm,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  adoption  of  that  part  of  the  recom-  ^ 

mendation  by  this  body.  It  is  purely  optional  with  the  individual 
colleges  whether  they  shall  adopt  any  such  scheme,  and  it  is 
purely  optional  with  the  schools  whether  they  shall  avail  them- 
selves of  any  opportunity  offered  by  the  colleges. 

The  Special  Recommendation,  too,  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me 
expedient  to  adopt,  both  in  the  interests  of  uniformity  and  in  that 
of  a  wise  selection  of  the  books  for  future  years. 

Mr.  Fox  :  I  wish  to  raise  a  point  as  to  the  possible  division  of  ^ 

the  examination.  I  should  consider  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  the  examinations  under  both  heads,  the  first  and 
the  second,  were  to  take  place  at  one  time.  Last  spring  the 
Yale  FacuLty  granted  a  provision  which  I  believe  was  a  wise  one, 
allowing  the  examination  to  be  divided.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  that  came  up  for  discussion  before  the  Conference,  and 
whether  we  are  to  infer  that  steps  were  then  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  uniting  the  two  examinations.  If  so,  I  should  enter  a 
most  vigorous  protest. 

# 

Professor  Cook  :  If  the  appeal  is  made  to  me,  that  matter 
didn't  come  distinctly  before  the  Conference,  so  far  as  I  recall. 
Whatever  allusion  may  have  been  made  to  it,  I  think  the  under- 
standing was  that  this  was  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  sev- 
eral colleges.  If  you  ask  for  my  personal  opinion  as  to  what 
would  be  wise,  I  should  say  a  division  into  preliminary  and  final, 
and  that  the  preliminary  should  be  on  the  first  set  of  books,  and 
the  final  on  the  second. 

Mr.  Fox  :  I  want  to  express  my  great  gratification  to  Pro- 
fessor Cook,  and  I  hope  his  views  may  be  the  regular  custom  of 
all  colleges — the  preliminary  taken  first,  and  the  final  after. 

Professor  Poland  :    Mr.  President:    I  believe  I  was  not  here  5 

this  morning  when  the  letter  written  to  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence was  read,  but  I  understand  the  action  of  the  Commission 
was  not  communicated  at  that  time  in  full.  There  is  part  of  that 
action  that  has  not  appeared  as  yet  in  any  of  the  remarks  made 
before  the  Association  this  morning  and  that  is  the  action  relat- 
ing to  the  advanced  requirements,  and  also  the  confirmation  and 
the  approval  of  the  special  recommendations  under  paragraph 
four.     (Reads  from  the  letter  sent  by  the  Commission.) 
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Professor  Grosvenor  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  on  the  fifteenth  page,  you  will 
find  that  the  Commission  have  adopted  the  recommendations  of  a 
conference  of  the  English  professors  to  this  effect :  that  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  two  hours  be  allowed  for  the  entire  examination 
in  English,  so  that  that  recommendation  in  this  report  does  not  in- 
troduce anything  that  is  strictly  new  to  the  colleges.  In  order  to 
expedite  the  matter  I  would  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as 
printed  and  laid  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Before  the  vote  is  taken  with  respect  to  adop- 
tion, I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  report, 
if  it  is  presumed  that  these  recommendations  call  for  more  work. 
More  careful  work  is  called  for  on  a  part  of  the  nine  or  ten,  or  at 
most  eleven,  selections  made  by  the  Commission,  and  after  nine- 
ty-eight the  amount  of  work  is  still  further  to  be  increased  by 
raising  the  number  from  six  or  seven  to  nine  in  the  first  part. 
The  question  was  in  my  mind,  whether  there  was  to  be  a  further 
increase  after  ninety-eight. 

Professor  Winchester:  J/r.  Chairman:  I  can  say  in  general  that 
I  think  the  plan  would  involve  a  slight  increase  in  attention  given 
to  the  work.  It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  measure  the  amount 
of  work  required  merely  by  the  number  of  works  set  for  ninety- 
eight,  as  it  will  be  noticed  that  four  or  five  of  these  works—- essays 
or  poems — are  very  short.  The  whole  amount  of  reading  for 
ninety-eight  I  think  is  not  larger  than  that  in  the  previous  years. 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  increase  the  number  of  books  or  the  amount  of  reading. 
The  amount  of  reading  in  both  lists  will  be  about  the  same  as  at 
present;  but  of  course  the  books  in  the  short  list  will  demand 
somewhat  more  careful  study  than  heretofore.  The  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  in  the  wrong. 

Professor  Poland:  My  understanding  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  Professor  Winchester's  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Lowell:  I  once  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  man  who  asked 
which  of  two  roads  led  to  the  next  town.  The  answer  was, 
•'Both."  ••Which  is  the  better?"  ••Don't  make  no  diflfercnce; 
take  whichever  you  please.  Go  half  way  in  either  and  you'll  wish 
you'd  took  t'other."     (Laughter.) 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  any  criticism  of  the  proposed  change.  I 
think,  however,  that  when  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing, 
tdx\i  is  likely  to  have  certain  advantages  over  the  other;  but  I 
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favor  this  scheme  with  all  my  heart,  because  instead  of  being  ex- 
clusively one  or  the  other  method,  it  aims  to  include  the  advan- 
tages of  both. 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  made  on  the  existing  method  of 
examination,  have  been  many  and  I  think  have  been  just.  But 
the  adoption  of  a  different  method  in  conjunction  with  the  best 
features  of  the  old  seems  to  me  to  be  a  happy  thought.  There  is 
an  additional  reason  to  me  for  welcoming  it ;  and  that  is  that  it 
seems  to  throw  the  burden  where  it  can  best  be  borne — upon  the 
college  examiners  rather  than  upon  the  applicants.  The  questions 
must  all  be  framed  for  the  examination  and  must  be  framed  by 
experts — ^by  men  of  good  judgment.  They  must  ask  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered  in  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  and  cannot 
be  answered  in  a  word.  They  are  to  ask  simple  questions  on  the 
lives  of  authors.  It  would  never  do  to  say,  **In  what  year  did 
Goldsmith  die? " — that  would  not  be  one  of  their  model  questions. 
Now  in  the  past  the  ability  of  experts  has  not  been  needed  to  set 
the  examinations.  Certainly  almost  anyone  can  write  bad  Eng- 
lish, or  select  a  few  simple  subjects  for  compositions — perhaps  the 
titles  of  certain  chapters  in  the  assigned  books.  But  now  more 
careful  preparatory  questions  will  be  demanded  and  I  think  we 
shall  welcome  them  with  all  our  hearts. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Professor  Winchester  that  seemed 
to  me  helpful;  when  he  referred  to  the  third  page,  under  the  sec- 
ond head,  the  word  **  subject-matter  for  instruction,"  he  said  that 
opinions  might  differ  as  to  what  was  meant.  I  think  he  gives 
some  light  that  might  well  be  inserted  in  a  report;  thus,  he  gave 
sub-headings  under  **  subject-matter,'*  such  as**  rhetorical,"  **  lit- 
erary," &c.  I  think  this  might  be  carried  out  with  some  advan- 
tage and  would  be  of  help  to  us  in  preparation  of  the  subject-mat^ 
ter  and  in  formal  construction  until  a  year  or  two  has  passed  and 
some  colleges  have  set  examinations  whereby  he  may  infer  what 
the  next  will  be. 

We  have  had  some  very  pleasant  theories  advanced  once  or 
twice  this  morning,  and  just  here  I  wish  to  quote  a  little  incident 
to  place  beside  them.  The  theory  was  twice  presented  yesterday 
by  the  representative  of  Harvard  College  that  if  a  boy  knew  Eng- 
lish he  would  be  admitted  if  he  were  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  assigned  books,  under  the  existing  method  of 
examinations.  The  gentleman  who  presented  this  report  said 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  a  particular  objection  to  the  present 
method  that  certain  particular  books  were  set,  because  he  had  the 
impression  that  colleges  were  not  so  particular  about  what  books 
boys  had  read,  but  whether  what  they  expressed  was  in  good 
English.     Now  for  my  incident: 

We  had  a  boy  in  our  school  who  from  his  earliest  years  dis- 
played a  peculiar  originality  and  facility  of  expression.     He  was 


# 
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not  "deficient"  in  his  spelling  for  he  spelt  rather  too  much.  He 
had  defects^  but  they  were  of  minor  importance.  He  left  our 
school  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  returned.  During  his  absence 
he  read  some  of  the  required  books,  and  he  came  to  me  in  a  little 
trepidation  for  fear  he  might  not  be  prepared  for  the  examination. 
I,  too,  had  a  theory, — the  same  one  advanped  yesterday, — that  if 
a  boy  knew  English  and  could  write  forcibly  he  would  be  admit- 
ted. I  told  him  so.  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  he  need  be  alarmed, 
since  he  had  read  the  books.  He  went  over  to  Harvard  with  high 
hopes  last  summer.  The  subject  which  he  chose  was:  The  First 
Appearance  of  Betsy  Trotwood,  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  David  Copperfield  will  remember  that  she  appears  very  early 
in  the  story,  but  doesn't  make  much  of  an  impression  upon  David, 
— neither  did  she  upon  our  boy.  The  first  connection  in  which 
he  remembered  her  was  when  she  issued  her  commands  to  Janet 
to  drive  the  donkeys  off  the  green.  So  he  wrote  on  this  episode 
and  thought  he  did  well,  but  when  he  heard  from  Harvard,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  condition  instead  of  a  theory.  He 
was  looking,  rather  rashly,  for  a  credit.  Boys  don't  usually  get 
credits  in  English. 

The  fellow  was  so  stirred  up  about  the  matter  that  he  went  to 
Harvard  out  of  curiosity  and  asked  for  an  explanation.  They 
met  him  courteously  and  told  him  that  Betsy  Trotwood  had  made 
an  appearance  previous  to  the  one  he  had  described:  they  also 
told  him  another  startling  thing — that  if  his  admission  to  college 
had  depended  upon  his  English  alone ^  they  would  have  forgiven  him; 
but  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  condition  in  anything  else^  they  thought  they 
would  condition  him  in  English, 

Well,  that  is  a  surprising  way  of  stretching  one's  conscience. 
Think  of  a  boy  who  tries  to  enter  college  with  a  spotless  record, 
and  then  is  conditioned  in  English,  just  because  he  has  not  failed 
in  anything  else. 

The  authorities  advised  him  to  go  home  and  spend  his  vacation 
in  reviewing  the  assigned  books  and  encouraged  him  with  the 
thought  that  perhaps  he  would  be  admitted  in  the  fall.  He  went  off 
by  the  shores  of  the  loud-resounding  sea,  and  I  am  afraid  he  prayed 
a  bitter  prayer;  at  any  rate  he  did  not  study  any  English,  with  the 
exception  bf  reading  over  some  old  compositions  and  essays.  But 
one  of  those  happened  to  be  upon  one  of  the  subjects  set  for  the 
fall  examination.  So  he  had  the  chronology  all  right  this  time 
and  was  admitted — with  credit. 

« 

Dr.  Gallagher  :  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago  that  one 
of  the  boys  whom  we  sent  to  Cambridge  took  up  the  English  paper, 
and  while  he  recognized  several  of  the  subjects  as  having  to  do 
with  certain  books  he  had  read,  said  he  could  not  write  anything 
consecutively  on  any  one  of  the  subjects.     He  stated  that  fact  on 
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his  paper.  He  said  he  was  more  familiar  with  another  one  of  the 
books  in  the  list  and  would  like  to  write  on  such  and  such  a  topic, 
specifying  his  book  and  subject.  He  passed  in  his  English.  So 
that  the  case  that  Professor  Emerton  brought  up  yesterday  for 
which  he  could  not  give  any  guarantee  was  an  actual  case.  I 
brought  it  up  simply  to  show  that  on  the  whole  the  colleges  are 
going  to  treat  us  charitably  in  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand 
whenever  we  come  together,  we  can  bring  up  plenty  of  cases 
where  mistakes  have  been  made.  These  will  happen  where  large 
numbers  are  being  examined  in  our  larger  institutions,  and  the 
thing  happens  in  the  smaller  institutions  too.  I  had  a  boy  bring 
me  a  paper  from  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  within  two  or  three 
years  and  ask  me  if  I  could  read  a  certain  passage  at  sight.  I 
had  been  teaching  Greek  several  years,  but  I  could  not.  I  asked 
him  if  he  didn't  have  any  opportunity  of  asking  about  the  special 
words.  **  Yes,  there  was  an  officer  going  up  and  down,  but  the  of- 
ficer said  he  didn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  words."  Now  I  think 
on  the  whole,  while  such  things  may  occur,  we  may  rely  on  the 
college^  for  a  large  amount  of  charity. 

I  represent  a  class  of  academies  where  this  matter  is  of  vital 
concern.  Most  heartily  do  I  welcome  this  report.  Within  two 
years  we  have  prepared  men  for  four  colleges  and  nine  scientific 
schools  (including  scientific  departments  of  colleges)  so  that  this 
matter  of  unity  has  become  a  pretty  important  thing  for  us.  I 
think  we  ought  to  accept  whether  we  agree  upon  one  particular 
word  or  not. 

Mr.  Gallagher:  (In  answer  to  a  question  whether  at  Willis- 
ton  Seminary  he  could  carry  out  this  programme.)  We  have  to 
put  the  English  in  our  school  wherever  we  can  get  it  in.  Proba- 
bly I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  one-half  of  the  work  that  is  expected ; 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  outside ;  but  I  gladly 
welcome  this  schedule  as  affording  us  an  opportunity  for  a  definite 
aim. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan:  At  the  Congress  of  Education  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  requirements  in  English  had  not  embodied  defi- 
nite requirements.  The  criticism  was  repeatedly  made  that  the 
ideals  of  training  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  were  much 
more  tangible  and  intelligible  than  those  in  English.  Some  of 
this  alleged  obscurity  and  indefiniteness  would  be  lessened,  if  the 
colleges  generally  adopted  the  proposed  scheme  of  examination 
for  advanced  standing  in  English.  The  schools  could  then  judge 
better  of  the  kind  of  work,  and  its  methods,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  their  students.  Ambitious  schools,  too,  could  secure 
honorable  recognition  of  their  work  and  concessions  of  time  in 
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the  college  course  for  their  students.  The  only  grave  objection 
to  this  advanced  examination  seems  to  be  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  teachers  that  it  is  unwise  to  extend  the  interests  of  the 
Commission  beyond  the  entrance  requirements. 

Professor  Poland:  I  suggest  that  we  divide  the  subject  into 
four  partis.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  facilitate  our  decision,  be- 
cause there  are  some  matters  here  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
adopt  without  any  debate. 

Dr.  Bancroft:  I  should  regret  very  much  the  division  of  the 
question  into  four  parts.  This  report  is  the  outcome  of  years  of 
discussion,  debate,  and  conference,  not  only  on  the  part  of  this 
Association  but  of  associations  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  unwise 
to  prolong  this  debate  when  we  have  reached  a  practical  agree- 
ment on  all  the  main  issues.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  point  because 
we  have  been  working  towards  definite  results  for  years  in  the 
various  departments  with  very  little  to  show  for  it,  and  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  assert  ourselves  and  to  welcome  this  result 
as  the  entrance  of  a  better  day.  If  we  begin  to  discuss  at  this 
moment,  at  this  late  hour,  whether,  for  example,  two  hours  shall 
be  required  in  the  English  examination  or  one,  and  shall  debate 
throughout  in  detail  this  whole  report,  I  am  sure  we  shall  not 
reach  the  desired  end.  I  therefore  hope  we  shall  adopt  the  report 
entire  by  one  hearty  vote. 

Professor  Edwin  A.'  Grosvenor:  I  would  make  a  motion  that 
these  recommendations  be  adopted  as  a  whole  with  the  amend- 
ments already  added.  I  deprecate  division  of  these  recom- 
mendations. I  trust  they  will  be  voted  on  in  their  entirety  and 
adopted,  not  by  a  bare  majority  but  unanimously  or  at  least  by  so 
overwhelming  a  vote  as  to  give  force  to  this  expression  of  our 
opinion,  such  as  a  small  majority  cannot  do. 

The  main  arguments  have  been  admirably  set  forth  by  the  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  Wesleyan  and  Yale  who  presented  the 
Report  and  I  am  not  indifferent  to  what  has  been  so  well  said. 
But  there  are  two  additional  points  which  I  would  like  to  make  in 
support  of  my  motion. 

The  first  is  that  these  recommendations  face  toward  placing 
English  in  the  position  which  it  ought  to  hold  in  a  college  educa- 
tion. We  have  indeed  our  well-filled  Chairs  of  Oratory,  and  Rhet- 
oric, and  English  Literature,  under  different  forms  and  names  in 
our  collegiate  and  preparatory  institutions.  Yet  it  should  bring 
a  blush  of  shame  to  our  faces  that  (while  the  Frenchman  from  his 
entrance  into  school  until  he  takes  his  degree — however  high  that 
degree  may  be — is  constantly  studying  his  language  and  not  in  a 
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desultory  way  but  by  graded  and  progressive  steps;  while  the 
German  does  much  the  same;  while  the  Italian  considers  no  field 
of  research  more  fruitful  than  his  mother  tongue)  we  sometimes 
put  our  language  into  an  inferior  and  almost  forgotten  place.  Yet 
our  language  is  inferior  to  none  in  its  literature,  in  its  opportunity 
of  mental  discipline  and  development,  in  the  rich  results  its  con- 
stant, progressive  study  would  produce.  I  am  not  however  a 
representative  of  any  English  department.  I  wish  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  could  more  appropriately  represent  such  de- 
partments were  here  to  speak. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  dwell  is  that  still  another 
idea,  underlying  these  recommendations,  demands  our  hearty  ap- 
probation. They  do  not  seek  so  much  to  fit  the  boy  and  girl  to 
the  schedule  or  curriculum  as  to  fit  the  schedule  or  curriculum  to 
the  girl,  to  the  boy.  While  I  listened  to  that  scholarly  paper, 
presented  by  our  secretary  yesterday,  it  was  to  the  spirit  which 
ran  through  it  all,  to  which  my  heart  responded  more  than  to  the 
feasibility  of  this  suggestion  or  the  advisability  of  that  suggestion 
which  his  paper  contained.  There,  I  said  to  myself,  is  a  man  who 
understands  boys,  girls,  young  men,  young  women.  The  paper 
did  not  deal  with  the  girl  or  boy  as  number  one  or  number  fifty 
or  number  ninety  nine,  as  a  mere  factor,  but  with  him  in  his  own 
potential  individuality.  So  these  recommendations,  advocated  by 
my  motion,  while  insisting  upon  the  unity  of  college  requirement, 
seek  a  unity  that  adapts  itself  to  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman  rather  than  primarily  adapts  them  to  it.  It  does  not  pare 
down  the  foot,  like  Cinderella's  sisters,  to  put  on  the  slipper.  It 
fits  the  slipper  to  the  foot.  The  best  definition  of  a  classic  I  ever 
heard  was  that  just  given  by  Professor  Winchester.  "A  classic 
is  that  which  a  boy  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  old  reads  and 
never  forgets."  In  his  mind  the  boy  was  not  merely  adapted  to 
the  classic :  the  classic  was  adapted  to  the  boy.  There  should  be 
a  unity  of  requirements  among  our  colleges.  I  fitted  for  Harvard 
and  should  have  always  been  proud  of  its  diploma.  Circumstances 
led  me  to  Amherst  and  I  hold  the  diploma  I  did  receive  from  my 
Alma  Mater  in  equal  honor.  But  the  requirements  of  the  two 
were  different  and  I  was  no  little  inconvenienced  thereby.  The 
old  way,  and  too  often  the  modern  way,  was  to  prepare,  not  for 
college,  but  for  some  individual  college.  There  is  no  body  natur- 
ally more  conservative  than  we  teachers  and  more  naturally  in- 
clined to  think  our  systems  are  right.  I  rejoice  at  the  eminently 
progressive  sentiment  that  seems  the  keynote  here.  I  never  saw 
in  a  deliberative  body,  discussing  subjects  of  equal  moment — ^and 
what  subjects  of  greater  moment  are  there  than  the  matters  we 
teachers  consider  here? — ^a  more  marked  spirit  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  of  determination  to  advance.  Before  concluding  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Bancroft. 
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To  sum  up  my  two  points :  I  support  these  recommendations ; 
first,  because  of  the  prominence  they  give  to  English;  second, 
because,  while  unifying  college  requirements,  they  do  so  by  adapt- 
ing those  requirements  to  the  boy,  to  the  girl,  to  the  young 
woman,  the  young  man,  as  human  beings  rather  than  as  mere 
factors. 

The  recommendations  concerning  admission  requirements  in 
English  were  then  unanimously  adopted  in  the  following  form : 

I.  General  Recommendations. 

The  Conference  recommeDds: 
^  I.  That  the  time  allowed  for  the  English  examination  for  entrance 
to  college  be  not  less  than  two  hours. 

2.  That  the  books  prescribed  be  divided  into  two  groups,— one  for 

reading,  the  other  for  more  careful  study. 

3.  That  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  required 

books  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  be  encouraged. 

4.  That  a  considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  be  committed  to 

memory  in  preparatory  study. 

5.  That  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  even  if  there  is  no  ex- 

amination in  that  subject,  be  not  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 
Although  the  Conference  believes  that  the  correction  of  bad  English 
is  useful  in  preparatory  study,  it  does  not  favor  an  examination 
in  this  subject  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  college. 

II.  Entrance  Requirements, 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  following  scheme  of  entrance 
requirements  in  English  be  adopted  by  the  various  colleges. 

RNTRANCK  REQUIRBMENTS. 

Note:— No  candidate  win  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in 
point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

X.  Reading  and  Practice — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  read- 
ing. The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on 
the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be 
the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and 
accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  be  allowed  to  present  an  exercise  book,  prop- 
erly certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other  writ- 
ten work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books.  The 
books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 
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1895— Shakespeare's  Tivelfth  Night;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in 
The  Spectator;  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Scott's  Abbot;  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline. 

1896 — Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream;  Defoe's  History  0/ the 
Plague  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler;  Scott's  Woodstock; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 

1897 — Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It ;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler;  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told 
Tales  ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline  ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

1898 — Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope's  Iliads  Books  I  and 
XXII ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Sonthey's 
Life  of  Nelson ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 

2,  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  a  more 
careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure  and  will  also  test 
the  candidate's  ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with  clearness  and 
accuracy.    The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1895 — Shakespeare' 8  ^ifr^Aaw/  of  Venice;  Milton* s  L* Allegro,  11  Pense- 
roso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison, 

1896 — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  VLilton's  L' Allegro ,  II Pefise- 
rosOt  Comus,  and  Lycidas;  Webster's  Eirst  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 

1897 — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America  ;'  Scott's  Marmion  ;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  fohu" 
son. 

i898--Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Bnr^Lei's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica ;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Tennyson's  Tlie 
Princess, 

III.    Requirements  for  an  Advanced  Examination, 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  following  scheme  be  offered  as 
a  suggestion  or  recommendation  to  colleges  desiring  to  set  an 
advanced  examination  in  English. 

ADVANCED    EXAMINATION. 
Note— The  candidate  may  choose  either  l  or  %. 

1.  A  detailed  study  of  a  single  period  of  English  literature,  and  of 
not  fewer  than  three  (3)  authors  belong^ing  to  it ;  as,  for  example, 
of  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  with  special  reference  to  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Addison. 

2,  (a)  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon),  chiefly  simple  prose  and  gram- 
mar, or, 

(d)  Chaucer :  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale,  and  Nonne    '*  estes  Tale, 
including  vocabulary,  inflection,  and  prosody. 
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IV.    Special  Recommendation, 

The  Conference  further  recommends  that  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leger in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland,  each  appoint  a  committee  of  Confer- 
ence to  prepare,  in  joint  session,  lists  of  books  for  entrance 
examinations  in  English,  to  consider  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  it,  and  to  report  the  conclusions  reached 
to  the  bodies  named  above. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  of  three  from  this  Associa- 
tion called  for  by  the  ** special  recommendation"  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Professor  Cook  :  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  that  may  lead 
to  a  protracted  discussion  now,  but  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  this 
Association  to  divide  the  examination  into  two  parts,  the  subjects 
under  the  first  might  be  preliminary  and  those  under  the  second 
final.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  Association  to  express  its  opinion  to  that  effect. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  details  of 
this  division  would  better  be  left  to  the  schools  in  consultation 
with  the  colleges.  Some  schools  may  not  wish  to  make  the  divi- 
sion into  preliminary  and  advanced  work,  but  into  two  examina- 
tions each  covering  some  so-called  preliminary  and  some  advanced 
work.  Any  plan  ought  to  secure  the  greatest  freedom  and  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  schools.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  announce  definite  recommendations  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Collar  :  I  hope  the  suggestion  will  not  be  withdrawn.  I 
hope  this  recommendation  will  be  made  as  has  been  suggested. 
The  two  persons  who  have  spoken  rather  deprecatingly  of  this 
seem  to  believe  that  action  on  the  part  of  this  Association  would 
bind  the  colleges.  It  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  would  be 
merely  a  suggestion  to  the  colleges  of  what  this  Association 
thinks  very  desirable.  There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance  as  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  would  thus  be  left  free  in  the  last  year  to  study  the 
books  that  are  to  be  more  carefully  read  with  serenity  and  enjoy- 
ment, entirely  undisturbed  by  the  feeling  that  after  all  they  must 
review,  more  or  less,  six  or  eight  or  ten  volumes  that  they  have 
read  in  the  preceding  years.  In  my  school  boys  would  be  read- 
ing for  two  or  three  years  before  the  preliminary  examination  if 
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» 
there  should  be  one.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  this  is  not  a  matter 
that  might  well  be  left  with  the  Committee  of  Conference  to 
bring  before  the  College  Commission.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  shows  already  that  we  could  hardly 
come  to  a  decision  on  it  this  morning.  I  would  say  further,  in 
regard  to  the  question  raised  by  Professor  Cook,  if  it  were  left  to 
the  colleges  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  should  be  prescribed^ 
for  a  preliminary  and  what  for  a  final  examination,  I  am  persuaded' 
that  the  schools  would  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  determination 
of  the  colleges. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Collar,  it  was  then  voted  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  be  requested  to  bring  before  the  Commission 
the  advisability  of  recommending  to  the  New  England  colleges 
the  division  of  the  examination  in  English  into  a  preliminary  and 
a  final  examination. 

Mr.  Coy  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges in  New  Bngland  on  Admission  Examinations  be  requested  to  urge 
the  advisability,  (i)  of  a  wider  range  of  authors  to  be  read  for  admission 
in  Greek ;  (2)  of  giving  up  for  the  future  the  separate  formal  examina- 
tion in  Greek  grammar;  (3)  of  clearly  distinguishing /aj^  examinations 
and  honor  examinations, — as  well  in  the  amount  as  in  the  quality  of 
work  to  be  done ;  and  (4)  of  dividing  the  sight  examination  so  as  to  test 
the  candidate's  ability  to  read  passages  suited  to  the  capacity  of  those 
who  have  completed  their  preparatory  studies,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  sight  reading  from  the  first. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Daniell,  this  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  a  view  to  its  being  brought  before  the 
Association  for  discussion  at  some  future  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Collar,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
School  Committee  of  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  School 
building  during  the  meeting.  ' 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION    OF    COLLEGES 

AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


SECOND   SPECIAL   MEETING 


In  accordance  with  action  taken  at  the  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing, October  13,  1894,  the  Association  assembled  in  Jacob- 
Steeper  Hall  of  Boston  University,  on  Saturday  morning,  Dec. 
29,  1894.  The  meeting  had  been  specially  called  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  resolutions  originally  offered  by  Dr.  John 
TetlowonOct.  12,  1894. 

The  Association  came  to  order  at  9:45    with    President    L. 
Clark  Seelye  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Ray  Greene  Huling,  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  John  Tetlow,  Professor  William  R.  Shipman,  and 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  as  the  representatives  of  this  Association 
on  the  joint  Conference  which  is  to  prepare  lists  of  books  for 
entrance  examinations  in  English.  This  action  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  * '  Special  Recommendation  "  in  the  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English,  in  May,  1894. 

The  Secretary  also  read  the  names  of  eighteen  persons  whom, 
the  Executive  Committee  nominated  for  membership.  Their 
election  was  deferred  to  the  next  regular  meeting  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Chair  directed  the  reading  of   the  vote  of   the  Associa- 
tion by  reason  of   which    this   special  meeting  was  called,  and 
also  of  the  resolutions  which  were  to  be  discussed.     The  latter- 
are  here  given  : 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  a  closer 
articulation  than  now  exists  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  New  England. 

Resolved^  That,  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articulation, 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  courses  of  study  embodied 
in  the  programmes  submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  or  at  least  of  any  one  of  these  programmes  that  includes  Latin, 
should  be  accepted  as  adequate  preparation  for  corresponding  courses  in  the 
colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  repre- 
sented in  this  association  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  will  g^ve  effect  to  the  foregoing  implied  recommendation. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  President  and  Faculty  of  every  college  and  scientific  school  repre- 
sented in  this  association,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Conference  be  requested 
to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England,  and  to  request  that  body  to  take  appropriate  action  thereon. 

The  Chair  then  called  upon  the  mover  of  the  resolutions  to 
take  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  discussion. 

Dr.  John  Tetlow  :  If  I  were  connected  with  a  classical  fit- 
ting school  only,  I  should  not  have  felt  impelled,  except,  per- 
haps, from  a  general  interest  in  educational  progress,  to  ofifer 
the  resolutions  which  we  are  to  discuss  this  morning.  The 
course  of  study  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  is  so  satisfactorily 
adjusted  to  the  entrance  requirments  of  the  colleges  that  I  see 
no  reason,  in  behalf  of  that  school,  for  suggesting  innova- 
tions. But  I  am  connected  also  with  a  secondary  school — the 
Girls'  High  School — which  is  a  typical  representative  not  only 
of  the  Boston  high  schools,  but  of  English  high  schools  through- 
out New  England ;  and  it  is  the  conditions  under  which  that 
school  and  schools  of  its  class  do  their  work  that  have  impelled 
me  to  offer  the  resolutions  on  which  you  are  to  take  action  to- 
day. If,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  should  make  special 
reference  to  the  Boston  high  schools  in  illustrating  characteris- 
tic conditions,  I  beg  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  think  an  im- 
portant educational  question  should  be  decided,  or  even  de- 
bated, with  reference  tothe  needs  of  a  particular  locality,  but 
to  remember  that  such  references  are  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  obliged  to  draw  my  illustrations  from  the  field  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar. 
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The  first  consideration  of  importance  bearing  on  the  question 
fcefore  us  is  the  fact  that  many  high  school  pupils  do  not  decide 
ito  continue  their  studies  at  a  college  until  they  have  completed 
4he  high  school  course  of  study.      But,  although  they  have  then 
fully  reached  the  stage  of  mental  culture  required  for  collegiate 
-work,  they  cannot  enter  the  higher  institutions,  under  existing 
-conditions,  without  further  special  preparation,  for  the  reason 
that  their  previous  course  of  study  has  been  out  of  relation  to 
the  requirements  established  for  admission  to  those  institutions. 
For  example,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  work  included 
in  the  Boston  high  school  course  of  study — a  course  of  study, 
hy  the  way,  excellent  in  itself — does  not  count  for  admission  to 
<:ollege  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  seven  gradu- 
ates of  the  Girls*  High  School  had  decided  to  continue  their 
:studies  at  several  different  colleges.      I  sent  for  these  girls  and 
ascertained    from  them   individually     what     deficiencies   they 
needed  to  make  good,  before  they  could  enter  the  college  of 
Iheir  choice.     In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  com- 
plete their  preparation  within  the  high  school,  I  indicated  to 
them  severally  what  work  they  should  do  during  the  summer 
to  enable   me  to  meet  their  needs  with  the  fewest  possible  ad- 
ditions to,  or  modifications  of,  the  work  of  the  regular  classes, 
to  some  of  which  I  knew  it  would  be  practicable  for  me,  with- 
out sacrifice  of  their  interests,   to  assign  them.     When  Sep- 
tember came,  I  found  that,  although  the  girls  themselves  had 
-cordially  welcomed  my  suggestions,   the  family  physician,   in 
several  cases,  had — very  properly,  no  doubt — strongly  advised 
-against  the  proposed   study  during  the  summer  ;  so  that  the 
Avork  laid  out  had  not  been  done.      I  will  not  weary  you  with 
further  details,  but  will  merely  add  that  six  of  the  seven  girls 
to  whom  I  have  referred  are  now  completing  their  preparation 
for  college  under  private  tutors  or  in  private  schools.     At  the 
-end  of  the  year  they  will  be  prepared  for  college,  but  they  will 
have  been  subjected  to  needless  expense,  and  they  will  have 
lost  a  year  in  time. 

Now  a  secondary  school  course  of  study  which  furnishes 
adequate  training  for  those  who  are  to  go  no  farther  than  thq 
-secondary  school,  also  furnishes  adequate  preparation  for  col- 
legiate work  ;  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  good  sec- 
-ondary  school  course  of  study  should  admit  the  student,  with- 
out further  special  preparation,  to  appropriate  courses  in  col- 
lege. Moreover  the  courses  of  study  presented  in  the  four 
programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  embody  the   essentials 
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of  a  good  secondary  school  course  of  study  for  three  reasons  :. 
(i)  they  give  adequate  and  approximately  continuous  recogni- 
tion to  the  five  fundamental  subjects :  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  science,  and  history  ;  (2)  they  postpone: 
bifurcation  until  the  third  year  of  the  course, — in  other  words, 
they  enable  the  student,  without  prejudice  of  any  sort  to  his. 
secondary  training,  to  test  himself  in  these  five  directions  be- 
fore making  the  momentous  decision  which  is  to  affect  his* 
whole  future  life  ;  (3)  in  view  of  all  the  considerations,  botlb 
theoretical  and  practical,  that  must  be  taken  into  the  account, 
these  programmes  present  the  subjects  which  they  include,  ini 
the  best  order  of  sequence. 

**  But,"  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  '*  let  it  be  granted  that  the 
programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  good  secondary 
school  programmes ;  what  of  it  ?  They  are  not  the  only  good 
secondary  school  programmes  in  existence.  There  are  others- 
equally  good  in  actual  operation.  Why  replace  programmes, 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  by  untried  programmes 
that  even  on  theoretical  grounds  are  no  better  } "  The  answer 
to  this  objection  is  easy  and  obvious.  The  programes  of  which 
it  can  be  justly  said  that  they  are  as  good  as  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  they 
are  at  variance  with,  or  at  least  out  of  relation  to,  one  another. 
No  one  of  them  stands  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  securing  gen- 
eral acceptance.  Suppose  I  should  commend  to  you  for  general 
adoption,  as  a  good  secondary  school  programme  that  has* 
stood  the  test  of  experience,  the  programme  followed  in  the 
Boston  high  schools.  Suppose  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  is  to  follow 
me  in  the  discussion,  should  do  the  same  for  the  programme- 
of  the  Newton  high  school,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  for  that  of  the 
Salem  high  school,  how  large  a  following  do  you  think  we 
should  command }  You  would  justly  charge  us  with  monu-^ 
mental  assurance  and  conceit.  But  the  programmes  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  besides  being  intrinsically  sound,  were 
made  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions.  They  embody 
the  thought  of  a  host  of  expert  advisers  ;  they  are  representa- 
tive in  character,  not  individual ;  national  in  origin,  not  local  ;: 
and  they  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  in  the  main  ap- 
proved, by  competent  critics  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
am  aware  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  been 
adversely  criticized  ;  but  the  adverse  criticism  has  been  largely 
expended  on  a  single  alleged  feature  of  it.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  report  asserts  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  values, — the* 
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doctrine,  I  mean,  that  one  subject  is  as  good  as  another  for 
cthe  training  of  the  mind.     This,  as  I  have  said   elsewhere,  is 
;an  unwarranted  allegation.     The  report  merely  says  that  sub- 
jects having  the  same  time  allotment  and  pursued  with  the 
same  seriousness  should  be  accorded  equal  rank  for  purposes 
♦of  admission  to  college,  which  is  quite  another  thing.     I  grant 
^that  even  this  mild  form  of  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  values 
»inay  be  open  to  question.     President  Hyde,  you  will  remember, 
pronounced  it  *  *  absurd  "  at  our  October  meeting.     But  what- 
*ever  may  be  said  of  this  doctrine  in  the  abstract,  no  one,  I 
think,  will  be  disposed  to  condemn  the  conservative  applica- 
tion made  of  it  by  the  Committee  in  the  programmes   they 
.have   recommended.     The    doctrine,    as   there   embodied,    is 
practically  non-existent.     The  programmes  of  the  Committee, 
I  repeat,  embody  jL||e  essentials  of  a  good  secondary   school 
course  of  study  ;  Sfty  are  more  likely  than  any  others  to  com- 
mand general  acceptance ;  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
any  one  of  them  should  be  officially  recognized  as  adequate 
and  acceptable  preparation  for  collegiate  work.     One  of  the 
^/practicable   modes  of  making  these  programmes   a   means  of 
closer  articulation  between  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
lis  described  in  a  letter  recently  addressed  by  President  Eliot 
to  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club.     He  says : 

Let  a  group,  the  lar^^  the  better,  of  American  universities  maintain  ad- 
-mission  examinations  m  all  the  subjects  which  enter  into  those   four   pro- 
•^ammes,  let  every  institution  belon^ng  to  the  group,  and  as  many  other  in- 
-stitutions  as  can  be  brought  to  act  with  them,   declare  each  for  itself  how 
many  and  what  examinations  it  will  absolutely  require  for  admission,   and 
how  many  and  what  choices  among  the  remaining  subjects  it  will  permit, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  demand  more  in  the  sum  of   prescribed    and 
optional  subjects  than  the  total  represented  in  any  one  of  the  four  programmes 
-of  the  Committee  of  Ten.   Each  university  or  college  might  make  its  own 
arrangements  as  to  the  use  it  would  make  of  the  complete  set  of  examina- 
tions; but  all  would  maintain  the  same  standard  in  each  subject,  and  would 
permit  any  and  every  subject  in  the  list  to  count  toward  admission  in  some 
way  or  other.    By  means  of  large  options  taken  from  a  uniform  and  ample 
list  of  studies,  the  individuality  of  aifferent  schools  and  of  different  colleges 
•can  be  preserved. 

Up  to  this  point  I  think  it  probable  that  I  have  had  your 
sympathy.  The  next  step  you  may  find  it  more  difficult  to 
take  with  me.  But,  as  Socrates  would  say,  let  us  follow  un- 
hesitatingly whithersoever  the  argument  may  lead  us.  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  the  adoption  by  the  colleges  of  the  stand- 
;ard  set  by  these  programmes,  as  an  optional  or  alternative 
tbasis  of  requirement  for  admission  to  college,   will   involve  no 
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increase  in  the  amount   of  work  demanded  of    the   secondary 
schools.     Before  giving  reasons  for  this  belief,  let  me  remind 
you  that  I  have  under  my  charge  i,  lOO  girls  and  young  womem 
of  from    12    to  19   years   of   age.     When  you  remember   the- 
physiological  changes  that  take  place  within  those  years,  you. 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  that  I  speak  too  strongly  when  I  say 
that  there  is  probably  no  teacher  in  this  association  who  carries^ 
so  heavy  a  burden  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  danger  to- 
health  from  overwork  and  pressure  as  I.     If  any  one  here  has- 
reason  to  shrink  from  an  untried  programme  involving  increased 
demands  on  pupils  of  high  school  age,  it  is  I.     But  I  say  un- 
hesitatingly  that  the  adoption  of  the  programmes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  involve  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  demanded  of  the  secondary  schools.     Look  for 
a  moment  at  the  programmes  themselves.*  jThey  say  nothing- 
whatever  about  amounts  of  work.     They  mefely  prescribe  the 
number  of  recitation  periods  to  be  given  to  the  several  subjects. 
But  I  suspect  that  the  suggestion  of  increase  lies,  to  many 
minds,  in  the  substitution  of  20  periods  for  the  more  usual  1 5. 
This  substitution,   however,  which  at  the  first  glance  seems  to** 
point  towards  mcrease  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  demanded, 
will  merely  operate  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  time  devoted  by 
the  pupil  under  the  1 5 -period  plan  to  private  study,  to  work  to- 
be  done  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher;  for  5  of  the  2<>- 
periods  are  to  be  given  to  unprepared  work      It  merely  means 
that,  as  there  will  be  less  time  given  for  private  study  within 
the  school  hours,  the  lessons  assigned  for  private  study  must 
be  somewhat  shorter.      In  the  Girls*  Latin  School  we  have  had 
1 6  years*  experience  of  the  20-period  plan  under  a  six  years" 
course  of  study.      Lessons  assigned  for  private  study  to  the  first 
and  second  year  classes  are  expected  to  occupy  50  minutes  io 
preparation,  those  assigned  to  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes- 
60  minutes,  and  those  assigned   to  the  fifth  and  sixth   year 
classes  70  minutes.      The    periods    devoted    to    unprepared 
work,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  serve  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  teacher  to  give  more  intelligent  direction  to   the   pupils' 
private  study.     Those  schools  indeed  in  which  the  is-period* 
plan  nominally  prevails  usually  have,  owing  to  such  general  ex- 
ercises as  singing,  a  17  or  i8-period  plan  in  actual  use.     The 
notion  that  the  adoption  of  the  20-period  plan  would  involve 
increase  of  work  for  the  pupil,  doubtless  arises  largely  from  a 
failure  to  recognize  that  this  plan  involves  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  length  of  essons  assigned  for  private  study  together  with  a. 
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corresponding  increase  of  work  to  be  done  under  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  the  teacher. 

The  passage  of  the  resolutions  under  discussion,  followed  by 
favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  will  operate  as  an 
invitation  to  the  secondary  schools  to  modify  their  courses  of 
study  in  the  direction  of  the  ideals  embodied  in  the  report  and 
programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Such  an  invitation,  I 
believe,  would  be  responded  to  with  alacrity  by  the  English 
high  schools.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  high  schools  of  this 
city.  The  English  high  school  for  boys  has  approx- 
imately 800  pupils,  the  girls*  high  school  800  more,  the 
Roxbury  high  school  500,  the  Dorchester  high  school  250,  and 
so  on.  All  these  schools  have  a  four  years'  course  of  study  ; 
but  the  number  of  graduates  who  go  from  them  to  the  colleges 
is  insignificant.  If,  by  some  means,  their  common  course  of 
study,  without  losing  its  distinctive  character,  could  be  made  to 
lead  naturally  to  college,  the  number  of  graduates  resorting  to 
the  colleges  would  quickly  be  increased  threefold.  That  I  do 
not  exaggerate  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  English  high  schools  to  continue  their  studies  at  college, 
will  be  evident  when  I  mention  the  fact  that,  even  under  the 
present  unfavorable  conditions,  the  Boston  Girls'  High  School 
stands  fourth  in  point  of  numbers  among  124  different  institu- 
tions represented  in  the  student  body  of  Radcliffe  College.  The 
figures  showing  the  number  of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
four  schools  sending  the  largest  numbers  are  as  follows  : 

The  Cambridge  Latin  School 24 

The  Boston  Girls'  Latin  School 15 

The  Cambridge  School  (Mr.  Oilman's) 13 

The  Boston  Girls'  High  School 11 

The  failure  of  the  resolutions,  and  consequent  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges,  will  be  as  disheartening  to  the  class  of 
schools  to  which  I  have  referred  as  favorable  action  will  be 
encouraging.  It  will  mean,  moreover,  that  no  practical  results 
are  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  ;  but  that 
the  report  of  that  Committee,  after  arousing  an  interest  mainly 
academic  and  temporary,  is  to  evaporate  in  talk. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  decision  to  be  reached 
in  this  discussion  is  not  of  local  interest  merely  j  it  is  of 
national  significance.  Let  me  remind  you  also  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  work  of  national 
significance.  Ten  years  ago  we  came  together  to  co5perate 
with  one  another  in  bringing  about  closer  articulation  between 
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the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  New  England.  The 
movement  then  begun  has  since  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Within  a  few  years,  an  association  similar  to  our 
own  has  been  formed  in  the  Middle  States,  and  at  the  present 
time  a  third  is  in  process  of  formation  in  the  Northern  Central 
States.  Two  years  ago  President  Eliot,  referring  to  the  work 
of  this  Association,  said  to  the  National  Council  of  Education 
that  he  had  observed  in  New  England  that,  when  representa- 
tives of  different  institutions  came  together  to  confer  on  matters 
of  common  interest,  the  discussions  were  apt  to  be  fruitful  of 
results  ;  and  that  he  thought  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  then  before  the  Council  lay  in  the  organization  of  con- 
ferences of  experts  from  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  leading  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  and 
required  for  admission  to  college.  The  result  of  that  sugges- 
tion was  the  organization  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the 
subsequent  organization  of  the  nine  conferences  represented  in 
its  report.  Our  work  to-day  is  the  legitimate  and  natural  out- 
growth of  our  earlier  work.  I  repeat,  it  does  not  concern  New 
England  alone  ;  it  is  of  national  significance. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Goodwin  :  I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  in 
ruging  the  importance  of  the  general  question  involved  in  these 
resolutions.  It  touches  the  interest  of  the  college,  the  sec- 
ondary school,  and  the  grammar  school.  It  concerns  directly 
and  vitally  the  Latin  schools,  the  English  high  schools,  and  the 
more  numerous  class  of  public  high  schools  whose  work  is  less 
specialized.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  me  for  the  discussion 
of  these  resolutions  I  shall  speak  exclusively  from  the  stand- 
,  point  of  the  class  of  schools  last  mentioned. 

If  the  resolutions  before  us  receive,  the  sanction  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  are  adopted  by  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
of  New  England,  the  most  obvious  and  immediate  consequence 
will  be  a  radical  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  designed  for 
pupils  preparing  for  college.  That  this  will  be  the  natural  re- 
sult is  apparent  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  colleges  change  their  requirements 
for  admission  or  adopt  *  *  an  optional  or  alternative  basis  of  re- 
quirement," the  public  high  school  must  conform  or  be  dis- 
credited in  the  judgment  of  the  community.  The  school  has 
no   alternative  ;  it  must  attain  the  standard  set  by  the  college. 

In  the  second  place,  the  first  two  of  the  four  programmes 
prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Ten   are   fundamentally  better 
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than  those  now  prescribed  by  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
They  are  broader,  more  substantial,  and  better  balanced.  They 
contain  a  generous  infusion  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  a  scientific 
age,  and  for  this  reason  will  be  accepted  gladly  by  the  people. 
The  introduction  of  physical  geography,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
and  the  larger  measure  of  time  given  to  English  history  and  a 
modern  foreign  language  can  not  fail  to  produce  a  more  harmon- 
ious and  normal  development  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  a  class 
of  men  and  women  better  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
modern  life.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
patrons  of  the  public  high  schools,  know  quite  well  that  a  large 
number  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  send  th  eirsons  and 
daughters  to  college,  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  which  contains  a  maximum  of  Latin,  Greek,, 
and  mathematics,  a  minimum  of  history  and  English  and  no 
science.  I  am  in  constant  receipt  of  earnest  and  intelligent 
protests  against  the  restrictions  of  the  old-time  curriculum. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  required  by  the  four  programmes 
is  a  matter  of  great  solicitude  to  those  of  us  who  teach  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Bearing  upon  this  point,  the  distinguished! 
author  of  the  resolutions  has  pronounced  a  most  remarkable 
judgment.  His  words  are  these  :  **The  adoption  by  the  col- 
leges of  the  standard  set  by  these  programmes  will  involve 
no  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  demanded  by  the  secondary 
schools."  If  this  judgment  be  correct,  it  constitutes,  in  my 
mind,  the  strongest  argument  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions.  My  reason  is  this.  If  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  in  the  enriched  programme  is  to  be  made  larger,, 
and  if  no  more  time  or  effort  is  needed  for  their  mastery, 
then  it  must  be  that  the  subjects,  in  the  average,  are  to  be 
treated  less  thoroughly  and  less  extensively.  Subjects  that  da 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course 
of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Amherst,  Dartmouth, 
Williams,  Smith,  Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  some  other  col- 
leges of  New  England,  occupy  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  recitation  hours  designated  for  the  first  or  classical  pro- 
gramme proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

On  the  common  basis  of  reckoning,  this  new  *  *  classical  pro- 
gramme "  contains  two  more  subjects  than  are  required  for 
admission  to  Harvard,  and  four  more  than  are  demanded  at 
Yale.  That  the  four  programmes  when  defined  by  the  col- 
leges, will  prove  to  be  more  difficult  than  the  present  require- 
ments of  Yale  and  Harvard,  I  firmly  believe  ;  but  that  these 
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increased  demands  will  interfere  with  their  acceptance  in  our 
populous  and  wealthy  communities,  I  do  not  believe.  To  my 
mind  one  good  reason  for  approving  Dr.  Tetlow's  resolutions, 
is  that  these  new  programmes  stand  for  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  de- 
manded of  the  lower  schools. 

But  how  can  the  already  overburdened  high  schools,  work- 
ing under  a  four  years*  programme,  carry  this  added  burden } 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  question.  They  must  seek 
for  help  from  the  grammar  schools.  A  five  years*  high  school 
curriculum  in  preparation  for  college,  resting  upon  a  nine  years' 
grammar  school  programme,  is  not  desirable,  and  in  some 
communities  is  not  acceptable.  If  the  grammar  schools  re- 
spond to  this  appeal,  the  good  results  to  come  from  the  adop- 
tion of  these  four  programmes  will  be  shared  by  the  grammar 
schools  quite  as  much  as  by  the  high  schools.  Did  I  not  be- 
lieve that  the  enrichment  of  the  grammar  school  curriculum 
by  the  introduction  of  several  subjects  now  reserved  for  the 
high  schools,  is  both  desirable  and  likely  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  near  future,  I  should  feel  compelled  to  vote  against 
these  resolutions.  To  attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  subjects  in 
any  one  of  these  four  programmes  in  any  adequate  or  satisfac- 
tory manner  within  the  limits  of  four  years,  seems  to  me  im- 
practicable from  the  stand-point  of  the  public  high  school. 
To  be  sure,  the  plan  of  giving  five  of  the  twenty  recitation 
periods  to  unprepared  work  would  be  a  very  helpful  one.  It 
would  stimulate  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  and  greatly  improve 
the  temper  and  scholarship  of  the  school ;  but  the  scheme  is 
too  expensive  for  immediate  and  general  adoption. 

II 

The  reconstruction  and  reform  of  the  so-called  English  or 
general  courses  of  our  public  high  schools  will  be  brought 
about  more  slowly.  Very  few  schools  would  adopt  at  once  the 
third  and  fourth  programmes  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten.  Time  and  the  subtle  influences  of  an  enriched  classical  cur- 
riculum must  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  desired  results. 
When  the  colleges  come  to  define  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  new  requirements,  and  seriously  undertake  to  provide  the 
high  schools  with  a  preparatory  classical  curiiculum  that  shall 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time — one  rich  in  content  and 
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pregnant  with  power — the  beneficent  results  will  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  college-preparatory  department,  but  will  per- 
meate the  whole  school.  The  first  two  programmes  proposed 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten — from  which  the  future  classical 
course  will  doubtless  be  made — can  not  fail  to  be  attractive  to 
increasing  numbers  of  ambitious  and  capable  boys  and  girls 
who  have  no  intentions  of  continuing  their  study  in  college. 
This  turn  of  the  tide  in  favor  of  an  effective  and  popular  col- 
lege-preparatory course,  will  set  in  motion  currents  of  influ- 
ence to  rectify  the  programmes  of  studies  now  offered  to  pupils 
who  have  not  the  college  in  view. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  list  of  subjects  omitted,  as  well 
as  those  included  in  the  four  sample  programmes,  will  reveal 
the  weaknesses  of  our  present  English  or  general  coiirses  of 
study,  and  will  suggest  the  lines  along  which  they  may  be 
strengthened. 

No  principle  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  be  of 
greater  service  to  the  public  high  schools  than  the  one  which 
rejects  all  short  information  courses  of  study,  and  steadily  ad- 
heres to  the  fundamental  notion  that  ''  each  principal  subject 
shall  be  taught  thoroughly  and  extensively." 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions will  hasten  the  day  when  this  sound  doctrine  shall  be 
applied  in  formulating  all  the  courses  of  study  in  our  public 
high  schools  }  When  that  day  comes  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  number  of  roads  leading  from  the  high  school  to 
the  gate  of  the  college  will  be  increased,  that  the  number 
accepting  the  privileges  of  the  higher  education  will  be  enlarged, 
and  that  this  in  turn  will  react  upon  the  school  to  quicken  its 
life  and  to  enhance  its  efficiency. 

In  short,  if  these  resolutions  meet  with  the  approval  of  this 
association,  and  are  adopted  by  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  of  New  England,  two  results  may  be  expected :  the 
education  to  be  obtained  in  preparation  for  college  will  be 
much  broader  and  better,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  open 
to  those  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  high  school  will  be 
reorganized  and  placed  upon  a  more  substantial  basis. 

Ill 

In  what  I  have  said  thus  far,  I  have  had  in  mind  the  public 
high  schools  that  are  large  and  well  equipped.  What  shall  be 
said  of  schools  that  are  small  and  poorly  equipped  }     How  will 
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the  proposed  changes  in  entrance  requirements  affect  them  ? 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  author  of  these  resolutions  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the  colleges  should  make 
their  standard  of  admission  as  high  as  the  one  set  by  the 
four  sample  programmes.  He  has  expressly  disclaimed  any 
such  intention.  And  yet,  in  my  judgment,  to  draw  such  aa 
inference  from  the  second  resolutions  is  quite  natural,  if  not  in- 
evitable. If  this  is  not  the  meaning,  will  some  one  tell  us  just 
what  the  message  is,  which  these  resolutions  will  convey  from 
this  Association  to  the  smaller  colleges } 

It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  small  high  schools  of 
New  England,  if  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  are 
raised  to  a  point  so  high  that  the  schools  cannot  reach  it. 
These  schools  are  now  quite  prosperous.  Under  present  con- 
ditions they  are  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  usefulness.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  one  great  source  of  their  pros- 
perity to  be  the  favorable  conditions  under  which  their  pupils 
are  admitted  to  several  of  the  colleges. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  second  of  the  four  programmes  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  the  *  *  Latin  scientific. "  Drop  from  it  phy- 
sical geography,  botany  or  zoSlogy,  astronomy  and  meteorol- 
ogy, trigonometry  and  higher  algebra,  geology  or  physiography 
and  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  ;  reduce  slightly  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  history  and  English  ;  make  a  few  re- 
arrangements ;  and  you  have  not  only  a  fairly  satisfactory 
course  of  studies  for  those  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  high 
school ;  but  also  a  college-preparatory  curriculum  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  L.  at  Dartmouth,  A.  B.  at 
Williams,  B.  S.  at  Amherst,  Ph.  B. ,  C.  E.  and  M.  E.  at  Brown 
University,  Ph.  B.  at  Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.  at  Vassar 
and  Wellesley,  and  B.  L.  at  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke. 

This  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  colleges  just  men- 
tioned and  the  small  high  schools  has  grown  up  naturally,  and 
is  most  fortunate  for  the  schools.  These  colleges  seem  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  many  of  these  small  high  schools  should 
not  attempt  to  teach  Greek,  and  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  furnish  instruction  in  more  than  one  modern  foreign  language. 
Several  other  colleges  might  bring  themselves  into  harmonious- 
relations  with  this  class  of  schools,  if  they  would  follow  the 
lead  of  Wellesley,  and  accept  a  preparation  in  some  science  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  minimum  requisite  in  a  third  foreign 
language.     I  trust  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  this  Association. 
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to  mar  these  happy  conditions.  The  small  high  schools  cannot 
meet  the  increased  requirements  of  the  four  programmes  in  a 
four  years'  course.  Their  teaching  force  is  inadequate  to  a 
more  extended  programme  of  studies.  The  means  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  placed  will  not  justify  a  larger  out- 
lay for  their  maintenance.  They  can  give  only  a  part  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  pupils  who  go  to  college.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  grammar  schools  in  the  small  towns  can  give 
the  aid  to  the  high  schools  that  some  of  us  confidently  look  for 
in  the  more  populous  communities. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  state  to  you  just  how  many  boys  and 
girls  are  sent  to  college  year  by  year,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  country  high  schools  of  New  England.  I  be- 
lieve the  aggregate  is  a  large  one.  What  effect  these  resolu- 
tions are  designed  to  have  upon  the  small  high  school,  I  cannot 
tell.  What  effect  they  will  have  on  them  if  adopted  by  the 
Association  I  cannot  venture  to  predict.  My  hope  is  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  by  this  Association  that  will  tend  to  bar 
out  from  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  that  sturdy  stock 
that  comes  from  the  country  high  schools.  Many  of  these  girls 
and  boys  that  were  born  and  bred  in  the  country  are  well  worth 
educating,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher  education  and  the  country.  Contact  with  the  col- 
lege is  a  vitalizing  one  for  all  schools,  especially  for  those  re- 
mote from  the  centres  of  wealth  and  culture.  No  one  believes 
that  these  small  schools  should  be  managed  in  the  interests  of 
the  insignificant  percentage  of  students  that  may  go  from  them 
to  college. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  reason  why  these  schools  should 
be  kept  in  touch  with  the  colleges  is  that  the  many  who  do  not 
go  beyond  the  secondary  school  may  acquire  something  of  the 
spirit  and  ideals  that  issue  from  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
•college.  The  small  high  school  can  not  offer  its  pupils  several 
courses  of  study.  Many  of  them  can  not  properly  maintain 
more  than  one.  It  is  very  important  to  them,  therefore,  that 
the  smaller  colleges  shall  so  shape  their  requirements  for  ad- 
mission that  any  small  school  that  attempts  to  meet  them  may 
present  one  curriculum,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  alike  to 
those  who  do  and  to  those  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

If  Harvard  and  Yale  adopt  the  four  programmes,  may  we 
mot  hope  that  the  small  colleges  will  prescribe  such  groups  of 
♦subjects  as  will  bring  their  requirements  for  admission  wholly 
within  the  limits  set  hy  the  larger  colleges  }     Then  the  require 
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ments  of  the  larger  and  smaller  institutions  will  agree  in  kind^ 
and  differ  only  as  a  whole  differs  from  a  part. 

Interpreted  in  this  way  the  resolutions,  if  passed  by  the 
Association  and  adopted  by  the  colleges,  may  serve  to 
strengthen  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  high  schools.  I 
hope  that  the  resolutions  will  be  ratified  by  the  Association. 

Mr.  a.  L.  Goodrich  :  Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the 
Association — Allow  me  to  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  any  way  as  an  antagonist  to  real 
progress.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  movement  so» 
vigorously  stimulated  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Tetlow  that  we  are  discussing  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  adverse  action 
on  his  resolutions,  as  they  stand,  will  have  any  detrimental  ef- 
fect upon  the  course  of  educational  advance.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  Conferences  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
have  already  passed  beyond  the  danger  of  **  evaporating  in 
talk."  Few,  if  any,  of  these  suggestions  were  original  and  un- 
tried. Nearly  all  had  been  in  use  somewhere,  and  they  are 
now  passing  rapidly  into  general  practice  and  will  continue 
thus  to  do,  so  far  as  they  commend  themselves  and  as  fast  as 
local  conditions  permit.  This  movement  no  man  and  no  asso- 
ciation can  prevent.  The  special  phase  with  which  we  are 
confronted  to-day  is  peculiar  and  important,  but  not  vital. 
These  programmes  were  put  forward  as  samples.  They  are 
suggestive,  tentative,  temporary.  The  life  of  the  Committee*^ 
Report  does  not  reside  in  them. 

Considering  the  source  of  these  resolutions,  and  their  de- 
fenders, it  seems  not  an  unfair  inference  that  the  secondary 
schools  are  now  for  the  first  time  being  invited  to  do  what 
they  have  long  felt  should  be  their  privilege,  namely,  to  take 
part  with  the  college  in  determining  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion. This,  then,  is  the  time  to  speak  plainly.  Let  us  state 
our  objections  frankly  and  have  them  freely  discussed,  to  the 
end  that  our  advance  may  be  secure,  not  ephemeral.  Let  U5 
not,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  advocate  anything  to-day  over  which 
we  shall  need  to  repent  before  many  years  have  passed. 

In  the  October  portion  of  this  discussion  no  mention  was- 
made  of  recommending  the  satisfactory  completion  of  these 
programmes  as  an  optional  or  alternative  prep>aration  for  ad- 
mission to  college.  The  intrusion  of  this  suggestion  now 
largely  saps  the  force  of  any  objections  which  can  be  made^ 
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but  does  it  not  also  reduce  these  resolutions  dangerously  near 
the  zero  point  as  to  possibility  of  usefulness  ?  Harvard  Col- 
lege some  years  ago  threw  open  multitudes  of  doors  of  entrance. 
Who  uses  them  to-day  ?  This  will  merely  add  another.  Cut 
bono }  No,  let  us  discuss  this  question  as  if  we  really  knew 
what  we  wished.  Let  us  treat  these  resolutions  as  if  of  value, 
or  else  dismiss  them  altogether. 

In  the  spirit  thus  indicated,  then,  I  submit  the  following 
questions.  No  one  will  be  more  pleased  than  I,  if  they  receive 
satisfactory  answers. 

I 

Is  it  certam  that  these  programmes  are  not  beyond  our  at- 
tainment within  the  near  future  } 

They  are  admittedly  not  practicable  to-day.  Ideals  they 
are  called,  not  actualities.  Are  they  likely  to  become  practi- 
cable within  the  next  ten  years  }  I  can  only  speak  on  this 
point  with  direct  reference  to  my  personal  experience.  Of 
course  this  experience  may  be  unique  and,  therefore,  having  no 
bearing  upon  general  conditions,  may  have  no  place  in  this 
discussion.  Local  evils  must  be  met  by  local  action.  I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  trouble  and^ 
therefore,  make  bold  to  speak. 

Two  months  ago,  for  convenience  of  study  on  the  part  of 
our  teachers,  I  placed  on  one  of  the  blackboards  in  my  school 
a  diagrammatic  representation  ol  the  programmes  of  Table 
IV.  Under  it  I  placed  our  own  programmes  similarly  con- 
.structed.  The  usefulness  of  this  kind  of  representation  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  eye  at  once  catches  the  relative  time 
allotment  and  the  breaks  in  continuity,  if  they  exist.  Over 
this  diagram  we  have  been  pondering  ever  since  its  construc- 
tion. 

It  takes  but  a  slight  calculation  to  show  that  the  classical 
programme  of  Table  IV.  calls  for  almost  two  periods  per  week, 
for  four  years,  more  than  ours.  We  are  then  called  upon  to 
add  that  amount  to  the  demands  which  our  school  at  present 
makes  upon  its  pupils.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  see  how  this  can 
be  done  !  We  not  only  cannot  add  more,  but  we  cannot  carry 
out  our  present  programme  in  the  best  way.  So  much  has  to 
be  done  in  so  limited  a  period  that  the  best  results  are  not  at- 
tainable. 

This  is  the  condition  at  present.     Now  what  promise  does 
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the  future  contain  ?  Better  teachers,  and  improved  methods  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  relegation  of  the 
elements  of  certain  subjects  to  the  elementary  school,  unpre- 
pared exercises,  better  brains — these  are  all  promised.  How 
much  gain  are  we  to  expect  from  them  ?  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  !  Do  you  ?  As  to  unprepared  class  exercises,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  put  forward  with  so  much  earnestness  that  I 
had  supposed  some  new  educational  idea  must  underlie  it.  That 
I  might  secure  this  idea  I  have  lately  been  conducting  a  corres- 
pondence which  has  extended  over  a  good  share  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  captured  the  idea,  but  the 
upshot  of  the  correspondence  is  this  :  Either  use  the  German 
method  of  studying  with  your  class,  or  the  French  method  of 
lecturing  to  your  class,  or  condense  into  these  hours  the  bits  of 
exercises  heretofore  scattered  among  many  hours.  On  the 
whole,  the  opinions  of  my  correspondents  agree  with  mine, 
that  a  moderate  gain  may  be  made  by  adopting  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  some  well- 
known  and  successful  educators  deny  flatly  the  usefulness  of 
the  suggestion. 

According,  then,  to  the  best  estimate  we  are  able  to  make  at 
present,  the  suggested  improvements  will  not  do  more  than 
enable  us  to  carry  on  our  present  programme  with  that  intelli- 
gence and  that  freedom  from  pressure  necessary  for  good 
work. 

But  we  have  no  sooner  reached  this  conclusion  than  we  are 
informed  that  these  programmes  are  only  of  temporary  value, 
and  are  sure  to  be  improved  as  soon  as  the  reforms  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  completed.  Improved !  How,  if  you 
please }  By  transferring  some  subjects  to  the  elementary 
schools,  and  replacing  them  by  others  demanding  an  equiva- 
lent in  time  }  There  can  be  no  objection.  By  substituting 
anything  requiring  more  time  and  harder  work  }  I  protest. 
President  Eliot  has  said  earlier  in  this  discussion  that  *  *  Such 
changes  as  have  been  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College  have  always  been  in  the  direction  of  mak-  \ 

ing  them  harder. "  What  does  he  mean  by  *•  harder"  ?  More 
subjects,  more  work  in  each  subject,  or  both }  The  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  these  requirements  answer  plainly  that  J 

he  means  both.     Is  this  the  way  these  programmes  are  to  be  j 

**  improved "  .^     If  so,  is  not  this  discussion  an   anachronism.^  « 

Does  it  not  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  20th   century  rather 
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than  to  the  end  of  the  1 9th  ?     At  all  events  let  us  be  sure  we 
wish  these  requirements  raised  before  we  ask  to  have  it  done. 

II 

Are  these  programmes  likely  to  be  valuable,  if  attained  ? 
and,  if  so,  to  whom  ? 

Would  not  the  general  effect  be  to  select  out  those  pupils 
whose  natural  aptitudes  are  brightest,  and  whose  environment 
is  most  favorable,  remanding  the  others  to  other  pursuits  much 
more  effectually  than  is  at  present  true  ?  If  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship  is  the  sole  object  in  view,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  demand  for  admission  a  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  these  programmes,  or  others  of  equal  value,  presup- 
posing, as  they  do,  a  previous  elementary  training  of  corres- 
ponding vigor.  The  pupils  thus  selected  would  have  a  prepara- 
tion both  thorough  and  broad.  F*or  the  sake  of  intellectual 
superiority  in  the  future,  there  ought  to  be  some  colleges  de- 
manding such  a  quantity  and  quality  of  preparation  for  their 
work.  That  is,  there  ought  to  be  in  this  country  what  M.  Fouil- 
16e,  calls  an  intellectual  61ite,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  school  to  take  so  large  a  hand  in  training  it. 
Granting,  then,  that  there  should  be  colleges  making  such  de- 
mands, I  believe  that  there  should  be  others  whose  demands 
should  be  less,  not  in  quality  but  in  quantity.  The  possibility 
of  uniformity  in  college  requirements  in  quantity,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  either  feasible  or  desirable. 

But  let  us  get  closer  to  my  main  point.  The  school  is  not 
all  that  educates  our  youth.  There  are  other  things  in  their  en- 
vironment which  do,  and  in  my  opinion  ought  to  influence  them 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  asserted  in  the  October  por- 
tion of  this  discussion  that  *  *  the  pressure  exerted  by  parents 
on  their  children  to  work  for  intellectual  advancement  has  dis- 
tinctly diminished,  and  that  the  distractions  taking  the  children 
from. school  work  have  distinctly  increased.  For  pupils  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  the  permitted  distractions 
from  mental  labor  have  increased  very  much  within  my 
memory."  There  is  no  question  about  the  truth  of  this.  For 
instance,  there  was  a  young  lady  in  my  school  a  few  years  ago 
who  claimed  to  have  attended  36  parties  in  one  winter,  and 
then  complained  ot  overpressure  in  the  school  ! 

The  same  authority  also  asserted  that  *  *  somehow  or  other 
we  have  established  in  this  county  an  exceedingly  low  standard 
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of  work  for  children  in  schools  ;  the  amount  of  study  done  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  amount  of  genuine  teaching  done  by  the* 
teachers,    are  both  deplorably  low.      The  average  American 
parent  has  got  fixed  in  his  mind  too  low  a  standard  of  mental 
work  for  his  children. " 

It  is  not  my   own  belief,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
word    *  *  average  "  belongs  in  the  last  sentence  which   I  have 
quoted.     The  substance  of   the  assertion,    however,    is  true. 
But  when  these  two  points  have  been  conceded  it  remains  to- 
be  asserted  that  these  are  not  the  classes  holding  the  balance  of 
power,  nor  are  they  the  classes  which  need  influence  us  to  any 
serious  extent  in  making  our  programmes.     There  is  another 
class  considerable  in  number,  reasonable  and  intelligent  in  char- 
acter, who  are  perfectly  willing  that  their  children  be  held  to- 
high  standards  of  achievement,   but  object  strenuously  to  the 
quantity   of   work  demanded.     They  are  unwilling  that  their 
children  should  spend  all  their  time  on  books  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  controlled  amount  of  proper  society  and  to  the  substantial 
destruction  of  home  life.     This  class  contains  many  of  our  best 
and  most  intelligent  people.     They  will  not   be  ignored  in  our 
schools.       Are    their    ideas   entitled     to    any    consideration 
here  }     Gentlemen  of  the  colleges,  ought  you  all  to  say  to  this 
class,  thus  willing  to  offer  you  candidates  well  trained  in  a 
range  somewhat  narrower  than  these  programmes  call  for,  **No, 
you  cannot  enter  ;    your  attainments  are  not  broad  enough  "  V 
If  so,  you  close  the  door  of  higher  education  in  the  face  of  an 
extremely  valuable  class. 

Some  of  the  colleges,  let  me  repeat,  ought  to  place  their  bars- 
thus  high  in  the  interests  of  the  highest  and  the  best  that  edu- 
cation can  afford,  and  we  have  at  last  from  Harvard  college  a 
plain,  clear  intimation  of  her  intention.  Very  well,  all  honor 
and  success  to  my  beloved  alma  mater,  but  will  not  her  feeders- 
hereafter  be  the  endowed  school  and  the  academy  }  With  the 
public  school,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  must  she  not 
part  company  }  But,  granting  this  in  the  interests  of  the  best, 
ought  we  to  invite  all  the  colleges  in  the  association  to  set  their 
bars  at  the  same  height } 

III 

Are  these  the  only  good  programmes  possible  } 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  **  education  which   the  American 
high  school  has  heretofore  given  to  those  less  fortunate  persons- 
whose  education  must  cease  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  has  beea 
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a  less  well-planned  and  a  less  judicious  education  than  their 
more  fortunate  comrades,  whose  education  is  to  be  prolonged 
until  they  are  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old,  receive  up  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen. "  Up  to  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  have  no 
doubt  this  was  true.  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  of  it  to-day. 
The  increase  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
coupled  with  no  corresponding  extension  of  time  and  no  advance 
in  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  school,  has,  I  am  very  much 
afraid,  resulted  in  considerably  deterioratmg  the  educational 
value  of  our  classical  course.  I  admit  that  this  may  be  only 
a  temporary  evil,  to  be  cured  when  the  elementary  course  shall 
have  been  strengthened  and  enriched,  but  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  even  then  our  classical  course  will  not  be  rivalled  by 
our  English.  I  have  certainly  somehow  gained  the  conviction 
that  in  the  best  of  our  English  high  schools,  and  in  the  English 
departments  of  many  of  our  unseparated  high  schools,  strong, 
well-planned,  judicious  courses  are  being  carried  out  quite  com- 
petent to  rank,  both  in  interest  and  content,  alongside  our 
classical  courses  and  alongside  the  English  course  of  Table  IV. 

If  I  am  right,  these  courses  ought  to  lead  through  appropriate 
doors  into  corresponding  college  courses. 

If  I  am  wrong,  the  adoption  of  the  programmes  of  Table  IV. 
will  certainly  tend  to  place  the  programmes  of  our  English  high 
schools  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  carefully  examined  the  courses 
prescribed  in  every  considerable  manual  training  school  in  the 
country,  and  I  have  come  from  that  examination  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  their  graduates 
should  not  have  an  ability,  commensurate  with  that  of  the 
graduates  of  our  classical  courses,  to  observe  accurately,  to 
record  correctly,  to  group  and  reason  justly,  and  to  express 
adequately  the  results  of  these  operations.  Nor  do  I  see  why 
they  are  not  quite  as  likely  to  seek  for  and  hold  fast  to  lofty 
ideals  of  beauty,  honor,  duty,  and  love.  For  them,  too,  the  chief 
aim  of  education,  namely,  usefulness  and  happiness,  seems 
likely  to  be  reached.  Ought  not  these  courses  also  to  lead  to 
appropriate  courses  in  college  and  university  } 

If  now  I  may  sum  up  my  three  points  by  answering  them 
myself  according  to  my  present  impressions,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  These  programmes  are  not  now  and  can  not  for  many 
years  be  within  the  reach  of  any,  except  a  very  few,  of  our  pub- 
lic schools. 
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2.  Even  if  attainable,  or  attainable  within  a  reasonable 
time,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  real  value  to  any  except  a 
very  few  pupils,  and  are  therefore  of  doubtful  value  to  both  col- 
lege and  school.  This  is  not  because  of  the  content  of  the 
programmes,  but  because  of  the  amount  they  demand. 

3.  They  are  other  equally  good  programmes. 

Now  I  admit  that  these  answers  may  be  incorrect.  Local  dif- 
ficulties may  have  prevented  my  obtaining  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  field — my  horizon  may  be  too  narrow  ;  I 
may  not  judge  correctly  the  results  to  flow  from  the  proposed 
action  ;  I  am  possibly  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
higher  education  should  be  open  to  those  who  wish  for,  or  can 
take,  but  a  part  of  it  ;  but,  if  I  am  right,  these  points  bear 
directly  against  adoptmg  these  resolutions. 

In  continuing  the  discussion,  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  I  have 
given  you  impressions  forced  upon  my  mind  from  experience. 
Nothing  yet  said  has  completely  removed  them.  I  am  never- 
theless ready  to  abandon  them,  and  vote  for  the  resolutions  if 
those  who  favor  them  will  give  convincing  reasons,  or  even  if  it 
is  made  plain  that,  all  things  considered,  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  all  interested  will  probably  be  promoted  by  trying  the  ex- 
periment. 


Mr.  James  Jenkins  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
— The  Worcester  English  High  School,  which  I  represent, 
numbers  about  750  pupils.  Its  aim  is  to  give  an  education 
in  English,  Modern  Languages,  Sciences,  and  Mathematics, 
which  shall  be  equivalent  in  training  to  that  given  in  the  class- 
ics. It  is  my  personal  belief  that  such  a  training  is  equal  in 
educational  value,  and  as  good  a  preparation  for  advanced 
courses  of  study  as  a  strictly  classical  course.  As  matters  now 
stand,  there  are  but  two  colleges  in  New  England  which  our 
graduates  cannot  enter,  provided  they  have  taken  all  the  Latin 
we  offer,  namely,  the  last  three  years  of  the  course.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  who  have  graduated  and  desired  to  enter 
college,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  studying  Latin  for  en- 
trance, because  they  have  not  chosen  that  study ;  yet  they 
were  thoroughly  qualified  to  enter  college.  Latin  was  a  *  *  sine 
qua  non  "  for  entrance. 

The  English  High  School  desires  to  send  its  pupils  on  to  col- 
lege.    True,  the  scientific  schools  have  courses  suitable  for  pupils 
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who  have  neglected  Latin,  but  the  requirements  for  entrance 
are  too  meagre  and  of  a  distinctly  lower  grade  as  a  whole. 

In  Table  IV.  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  Course 
III.  affords  an  opportunity  for  pupils  who  have  taken  modern 
languages,  to  enter  corresponding  courses  in  college.  The 
course  of  study  of  our  own  school  would  enable  a  pupil  to  go- 
to college,  offering  any  one  of  Courses  II.,  III.,  or  IV.  in  Table 
IV. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor  :  After  a  discussion  of  two  hours,  in 
which  the  details  involved  have  been  very  thoroughly  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Tetlow,  and  the  difficulties  and  advantages  dis- 
cussed by  Principals  Goodwin,  Goodrich,  and  Jenkins,  there 
seems  little  need  of  lengthy  remarks  by  me  at  this  hour. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  al- 
most any  reputable  scheme  which  renders  it  possible  and  at- 
tractive for  a  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  varied  tastes 
and  capacities,  to  continue  their  studies  and  mental  training 
beyond  the  period  of  high  school  discipline,  and  these  four 
programmes  seem  to  furnish  an  eminently  respectable  scheme 
for  that  end.  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Goodwin's  criticism  of 
the  classical  programme,  that  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  prepa- 
ation  for  Harvard.  Counting  up  the  number  of  hours  involved 
for  entrance  examinations  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  to  call  for  less  than  the  present  requisite. 

Dr.  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  a  talk  to  the  Newton 
Club  recently  on  the  •*  Modern  College,"  made  the  points  that 
it  is  distinctly  scientific,  rather  than  classical,  scientific  even 
in  its  method  of  studying  classics,  that  it  is  elective  rather  than 
compulsory,  that  it  is  in  touch  with  the  world  of  to-day 
and  its  standards,  rather  than  mediaeval  and  monastic;  and  these 
resolutions  are  in  full  harmony  with  that  trend  of  the  modern, 
college. 

President  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  two  weeks  ago,  before 
the  Schoolmasters*  Club,  spoke  in  a  remarkable  way  of  the 
cultivation  of  brain  areas  by  different  kinds  of  study.  That 
which  prevailed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  cultivated  the  mem- 
orizing faculties  mainly,  and*  that  was  of  course  the  classical. 
Object  study,  manual  training,  and  the  scientific  method  have 
added  immensely  to  the  area  of  the  brain  now  under  cultivation, 
though  a  very  considerable  area  is  still  left  undeveloped. 

If  we  cannot  cultivate  all  the  brain  area  of  any  one  boy,  let 
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us  try  by  these  different  programmes  to  do  what  we  can  toward 
cultivating  a  larger  brain  area  of  the  composite  boy.  I  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  lastly,  because  they 
represent  the  deliberate,  mature  thought  of  educational  experts 
fully  competent  to  represent  the  two  factors  of  which  this  body 
is  composed,  the  college  and  the  preparatory  school.  The  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education  needs  no  eulogy  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.  Six  college  presidents,  including  Harvard, 
Michigan,  and  Vassar,  and  the  head  masters  of  such  large  pre- 

.4)arat6ry  schools  as  the  Girls*  High  and  Latin,  Boston,  the  Law- 
renceville  Academy,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Albany  High  School, 

^ought  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  it  only  remains, 

,in  my  opinion,  for  us  to  accept  their  report  and  put  the  exped- 

,ment  on  its  trial. 

Professor  M.  H.  Morgan  :  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 

^making  objections  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  or  to  those  expressed  by  Dr. 
Tetlow.     For,  speaking   broadly,   I   heartily  approve   of   the 

,  main  lines  of  both.  But  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  object  to 
the  approval,  by  this  Association,  of  a  specific  one  of  the  four 
programmes,  namely,  the  Classical,  and  to  propose  a  modi- 
cation  of  it.     Being  about   to  do  so  daring   a  thing — for  its 

.  danger  has  already  been  insisted  upon  this  morning — and 
being  entirely  unknown  to  almost  everybody  here,  it  seems 
proper  that  I  should  explain  who  I  am.  I  am  the  junior  instructor 
in  Greek  in  Harvard  College,  and  I  speak  here  to-day  in  the 

.  absence  of  my  seniors,  Professors  Goodwin  and  White,  who 

;  are  attending  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Philological,  Oriental, 
Modern  Language,  and  other  learned  societies  in  Philadelphia. 
I    may  perhaps   best  introduce  the  objection  which    I  am  to 

-,  make,  by  reading  this  telegram,  which  I  received  last  night 
from  Professor  Goodwin : 

*  *  American  Philological  Association  voted  unanimously  and 

.  enthusiastically,  that  in  any  programme  for  the  classical  course 
in   schools   preparing   pupils   for  American  colleges   not  less 

,  than  three  years  instruction  in  Greek  should  be  required.  Al- 
most all    New   England   colleges   represented,   besides   many 

•others." 

I  may  remark,  for  the  benefit  of   those  who  do  not    know, 
that  this  Association  is  not  composed  merely  of  classical  schol- 

,,ars,  but  includes  scholars  of  English  and  the  modern  languages 
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throughout  the   country — in  fact  that  it  is  Philological  in  the 
widest  sense. 

Now  the  objections  to  the  first  of  the  four  programmes  which 
I,  representing  the  Greek  Department  of  Harvard,  have  come 
to  make,  are  the  following  : 

(I.)  That  while  it  is  called  a  Classical  Programme^  it  pro- 
vides for  only  two  years  of  Greek.  Hence  it  proposes  to  give 
the  pupil  only  the  power  to  read  at  sight  the  simplest  Attic 
prose.  Hence,  as  it  does  not  include  Homer,  it  would  not 
admit  to  Harvard  with  Advanced  Greek,  nor  to  Yale,  or  most 
other  colleges,  at  all.  Here  I  wish  to  read  this  letter, 
which  I  have  received  from  Professor  Seymour,  the  senior 
professor  of  Greek  at  Yale  College  : 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  27. 
Dear  Professor  Morgan  : 

I  regret  sincerely  that  the  engagement  of  several  of  my  coUeagues  and 
tnyself  atthe  meeting  of  philologists  here,  and  of  Professor  Wright  in  New 
York,  and  the  absence  01  Professor  Peck,  (who  is  in  Italy,)  and  of  Professor 
•GoodeU,  (in  Greece,)  make  it  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  in  Boston  on  Saturday,  that  we  might  protest  against  the  adoption 
of  Uie  proposed  resolutions.  These  aim  to  promote  a  closer  articulation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  colleges,  but  they  wotdd  not  effect  this  in  the  case 
of  Yale.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  schools  cannot  prepare  in  two 
years  for  our  examination  in  Greek.  I  believe  that  we  phUologs  at  Yale  shall 
not  stand  alone  in  ref  usin£[  to  accept  the  program  presented  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten  for  the  preparation  for  the  classical  course.  You  probably  have 
learned  from  Professor  Goodwin  of  the  feeling  on  the  subject  manifested  by 
Ihe  philologs  in  session  here. 

We  at  Ycde  are  ready  to  do  much  in  order  to  secure  a  **  closer  articulation," 
but  we  are  not  ready  to  cut  down  by  a  year  the  requirements  in  Greek. 
I  shtdl  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  see  that  the  position  of  Yale  on  this  question 
is  not  misunderstood  in  Boston. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  D.  Seymour. 

But  if  it  is  said  that  a  boy  might  possibly  be  prepared  tor 
the  Advanced  Greek  in  two  years,  I  do  not  deny  th^  possibility, 
but  will  merely  say  that  the  report  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  Ten  by  the  Greek  Conference,  expressly  recommends  that 
schools  which  teach  Greek  only  two  years,  should  not  touch 
Homer  at  all.  The  Conference  recommended  that  Greek  should 
be  taught  for  three  years,  in  periods  of  five,  four  and  four  times 
a  week  for  each  year  respectively. 

(2.)  If  boys  come  to  college  with  only  two  years  of  Greek, 
the  study  of  Greek  in  the  Freshman  year  must  be  exclusively 
Homer.  In  the  Sophomore  year,  the  present  Freshman  authors 
would  be  the  work.  Hence  there  would  ensue  a  loss  all  along 
the  line,  until  at  the  top  the  classical  student  would  graduate 
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a  year  behind  the  classical  student  of  to-day, — a  result  which 
must  be  considered  a  serious  blow  at  classical  education. 

(3.)  The  student  who  knows  nothing  of  Homer  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  handicapped  in  proceeding  towards  advanced  study 
in  English,  and  the  other  modern  languages.  Classical 
philology  is  now  playing  a  higher  part  in  these  than  ever  before, 
and  that  part  is  destined  to  broaden  still  more  in  the  future. 

(4.)  It  is  asserted  that  this  programme  is  designed  only  for 
our  present  high  schools,  and  for  such  schools  as  do  not  now 
ordinarily  fit  for  colleges,  and  that  it  is  better  that  such  schools 
should  be  put  into  a  position  to  send  some  boys  to  college,  even 
with  only  a  little  Greek,  than  to  be  unable  to  send  any  at  all. 
In  answer  to  this,  the  Greek  Department  fears  that  it  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  if  it  should  seem  to  approve  a  pro- 
gramme called  classical,  which  provides  for  only  two  years  of 
Greek.  It  fears  that  if  it  seems  to  approve  such  a  programme 
for  high  schools  with  a  four  years*  course,  other  schools  will 
give  up  teaching  Greek  for  three  years,  and  fall  into  line  with 
a  programme  that  seems  to  bear  the  approval  of  professed 
scholars  in  Greek. 

(5. )  We  understand  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  that  boys  should  not  decide  between  a  college  and  a  scientific 
school  course  until  they  have  been  two  years  in  the  high  school  ; 
and  that  up  to  that  time  they  should  all  study  the  same  things. 
Then,  as  the  report  says,  *  *  the  boy,  having  had  opportunity  to 
discover  his  tastes  by  excursions  into  all  the  principal  fields  of 
knowledge,"  may  make  his  choice  on  good  grounds.  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  classical  and 
the  Latin-Scientific  programmes,  the  boy  is  not  given  a  sight 
even  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  while  he  is  introduced,  before  he 
makes  his  decision,  to  every  other  important  subject.  He  has 
to  make  his  choice,  therefore,  without  much  of  any  information 
about  Greek,  except  that  people  who  do  not  know  it  tell  him 
that  it  is  a  dreadfully  hard  language. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Greek  department  of  Harvard  can 
not  accept  this  programme  as  a  good  classical  programme  in 
any  sense,  and  it  protests  with  all  its  might  against  the  idea 
that  a  school  programme  can  be  called  classical  which  provides 
for  only  two  years  of  Greek.  The  department  holds  strongly 
the  view  that  the  real  trouble  in  all  the  programmes  lies  lower 
than  the  high  school,  and  it  firmly  believes  that  a  year  of  Latin 
or  a  modern  language  should  be  in  the  grammar  school.  It 
regrets  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  did  not  insist  upon  this 
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point.  The  department  does  not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  it,  but 
will  consistently  press  it  in  the  future. 

Dissatisfied,  therefore,  with  this  so-called  classical  pro- 
gramme, the  department  has  requested  me  to  suggest  one  in  its 
place,  and  to  ask  this  Association  to  consider  the  question  of 
its  adoption.  The  modifications  we  propose  in  the  programme 
as  printed  in  the  Report  are  very  slight,  and  they  are  all  in  line 
with  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  No 
change  is  proposed  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year,  we 
propose  that  Latin  be  reduced  from  five  periods  to  four. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  principle  of 
the  committee,  namely,  that  five  periods  should  be  devoted  to 
the  first  year  of  a  language,  and  four  or  less  to  other  years. 
Next  we  propose  to  substitute  Greek  for  German  or  French, 
and  to  assign  to  it  five  periods.  In  the  third  year  we  would 
reduce  Greek  to  four  periods,  and  give  five  to  French  or  Ger- 
man. In  the  fourth  year  we  would  reduce  Greek  to  four 
periods,  and  give  four  to  French  or  German.  These  are  the 
only  changes  proposed,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  sum  of  twenty  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
They  would  not  interfere  with  parallelism  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Latin-Scientific  course,  if  in  that  year  of  that  course  Latin 
were  taught  for  four  and  German  or  French  for  five  periods  a 
•week. 

If  these  changes  were  adopted  we  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  I  think,  with  all  the  programmes.  But  I  hope 
that  nobody  will  misunderstand  the  position  of  the  depart- 
ment in  this  matter.  It  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  a 
pig-headed  or  obstinate  position.  That  is,  if  the  depart- 
ment should  be  defeated  in  its  wish  to  change  this  programme, 
I  for  one  should  not  by  any  means  be  inclined  to  say  that  we 
could  not  work  under  the  Committee's  first  proposal,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  my  colleagues  would  take  up  such  a  position. 
As  a  department,  we  should  of  course  oppose  its  adoption  at 
every  stage,  but,  once  convinced  of  the  inevitable,  I  am  sure 
that  ft  would  be  met  with  a  good  grace. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  after  the  second  resolution  the  fol- 
lowing be  inserted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  howevei,  would  prefer  in  the  Classical 
Programme,  an  arrangement  by  which  Greek  should  be  taught  for  three 
years  in  periods  of  5,  4,  4  respectively,  and  Modem  Languages  u>r  two  years 
m  perioos  of  5,  4  respectively. 
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Dr.   Tetlow  :  Dr.  Morgan  has  rendered  a  distinct  service- 
by  showing  that  one  of  the  programmes,  at  least,  involves  less- 
work  than    is  now   required  for  admission    to  Harvard    Col- 
lege.    His  proposition   to  ^mend   the   resolutions,    however, 
reopens  the  old  question   respecting   the  time   for   beginning 
Greek,  a  question  that  was  earnestly  argued  in  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  and  argued  to  a  conclusion.     That  conclusion  is  showni 
by  the  place  given  to  Greek  in  the  Classical  Programme  and  by 
the  foot-note.     It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  amend  the 
resolution  in  the  way  that  it  is  now  proposed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Professor  W.  ^ 

W.  Goodwin :  ^ 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  of  teach- 
ers on  Saturday.     I  should  like  to  add  my  protest  to  those - 
which  will  there  be  made  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  clas- 
sical learning  at  heart,  against  the  adoption  of  any  so-called   ^ 
'  *  Classical  Programme  "    which  gives  Greek  only  two  years  in 
a  four  years'  course  of  study  in  preparation  for  college.     It  is 
hard  to  see  what  meaning  is  attached  to  the  word  '  *  classical " 
in  a  plan  by  which  Greek  is  to  be  studied  only  two  years,  while 
French  or  German  is  to  have  three  years,  and  Mathematics,  (ex- 
cluding arithmetic,)  four.      It  is  beyond  question    that    this- 
scheme  contemplates  no  possibility  of  preparing  pupils  at  all  in 
Greek  for  Yale  College,  and  other  colleges  with  the  Yale  stand- 
ard, or  of  preparing  them  in  anything  beyond  the  elementary 
Greek  for  Harvard  College.     This  means  simply  that  all  who- 
go  to  college   from  these  schools,  if  they  study  Greek  at  all, 
must  be  instructed  in  college  in  the  school  work  which  belongs 
to  the  so-called  **  Advanced  Greek  "  at  Harvard,  and  is  a  part 
of  the  regular  requisition  in  Greek  at  Yale.      It  seems  incredible 
that  any  one  can  seriously  propose  to  take  such  a  backward  step- 
in  education,  as  to  increase  the  school  work  to  be  done  by  the 
colleges,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  crying  evil  in  all  Ameri- 
can colleges  at  present  is  the  necessity  of  wasting  their  resour- 
ces in  teaching  elementary  matters  which  belong  in  school  and 
are  taught  much  better  in  school  than  in  college. 

The  judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  however  high  this- 
may  be  estimated  in  other  departments,  where  they  were  guided 
by  the  opinions  of  experts,  cannot  have  the  same  value  in  regard 
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to  Greek  ;  for  in  this  department  the  Committee  have  deliber- 
ately set  aside  the  most  decided  opinions  of  their  experts  and- 
have  proposed  a  scheme  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
recommendation  of   their  Greek  Conference.     The  Conference 
(page  yj)  **  recommends  that  the  study  of  Greek  be  begun  at 
least  three  years  before  the  close  of  the  course  preparatory  to* 
college,"  allowing  an  exception  only  tor  schools  in  which  Latin 
is  studied  but  three  years.     All  the  other  recommendations  of 
the  Greek  Conference  are  based  on  this  fundamental  principle. 
The  deliberate  judgments  of  the  Conferences  are  what  give  au- 
thority to  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  ;  and  I  frusf 
that  no  body  of  teachers  will  be  willing  to  disregard  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  classical  scholars  who  compose  the  Greet 
Conference,  when  this  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  other  classi- 
cal scholars. 

If  the  Teachers'  Convention  is  in  doubt  about  theii^ 
proper  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  can  at  least  suspend 
their  opinion  until  they  have  consulted  the  classical  depart- 
ments of  the  chief  New  England  colleges  and  have  learned 
their  opinions  upon  the  effect  which  such  action  as  is  now  pro-' 
posed  would  have  upon  the  study  of  Greek  in  New  England. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Goodwin. 

Professor  F.  D.  Allen  :  The  Greek  instructors  of  Harvard 
College  had  not  overlooked  the  foot-note  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  by  which  the  possibility  of  a  three  year 
course  in  Greek  in  some  schools  is  recognized.  But  that  re- 
port recommends  a  two  years'  course  as  the  normal  amount, 
and  as  a  sufficient  amount  ;  the  clause  in  the  foot-note  is  per- 
missive only.  My  colleagues  earnestly  desired  that  this  Asso- 
ciation's vote  should  not  be  cast  in  favor  of  a  two  years'  course 
as  against  one  of  three  years.  Had  the  Committee  seen  fit  to 
reverse  this  arrangement — had  they  provided  in  their  tabulated 
scheme  for  three  years  of  Greek,  and  stated  in  the  foot-note 
that  schools  not  adequately  equipped  for  this,  might  substitute 
two  years,  then  one  objection  would  be  removed. 

The  Greek  Department  desires  no  advantage  over  others  ; 
it  only  asks  not  to  be  placed  at  a  fatal  disadvantage.  The  boy 
who  has  followed  the  proposed  course  in  Modern  Languages, 
will  be  prepared  for  the  advanced  admission  examination  at 
Harvard  in  French  and  German.  The  course  in  science  pre- 
pares for  the  advanced  examination  in  science.     But  the  so- 
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called  classical  course  will  not  prepare  for  the  advanced  exami- 
nation in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  will  prepare  only  for  Latin.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  schools  shall  be  so  organized  that  at 
best  some  pupils  may  enter  college  with  the  advanced  require- 
ment in  Greek } 

Professor  Allen  also  read  portions  of  a  letter  received  from 
Professor  John  Williams  White,  giving  his  views  as  follows  : 

**  The  Committee  have  neglected  the  recommendations  of  the 
Greek  Conference,  a  body  of  experts  whom  they  invited  to  ad- 
vise them  ! 

In  the  two  years  allowed  Greek,  no  more  than  the  minimum 
•can  be  accomplished,  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  Harvard  requi- 
sitions for  admission.  All  the  other  maxima  are  provided  for 
•except  Greek.  Greek,  therefore,  has  been  docked  a  year, 
while  the  standard  of  the  other  subjects  has  been  maintained 
And  this  in  a  so-called  classical  programme  ! 

If  Greek  had  been  let  stand  with  three  years,  and  German 
or  French  had  been  given  two  years,  as  heretofore,  the  matter 
would  have  righted  itself  in  time,  for  in  time  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  French  will  go  into  the  grammar  schools.  But  I 
fear  that,  if  Greek  once  gets  settled  on  a  two  years'  basis,,  we 
-shall  never  recover  our  maximum. 

A  four  years'  programme  that  gave  three  years  to  Greek  and 
two  to  German  or  French  would  create  no  hardship,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  German  or  French  minimum  and  maximum 
can  be  done  as  readily  in  two  years  as  the  Greek  in  three.  But 
-even  if  it  created  hardship,  Greek,  in  a  classical  programme, 
should  be  given  the  time  that  it  requires.  Such  a  programme 
is  properly  one  where  both  classical  languages  get  full  recog- 
nition ;  but  against  all  the  traditions  Greek  in  this  classical 
programme  gets  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  time  given 
to  Latin,  and  is  subordinated  to  French  and  German.  Yet  this 
is  the  only  programme  in  which  Greek  appears,  whereas  Latin 
appears  in  three,  and  German  and  French,  in  all  four.  The 
matter  should  not  be  minced.  The  adoption  of  these  four 
programmes  as  they  stand  means  that  the  standard  of  Greek 
studies  is  to  be  lowered  a  year  in  the  school  and  in  the  college. 
That  is  a  grave  step  for  any  teacher  or  any  college  to  take. 

The  two  reasons  given  by  the  committee  are  not  to  me  con- 
vincing.    The   principle  is   laid  down  that  a  boy  must  know 
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something  about  all  the  subjects  before  he  can  wisely  decide 
what  he  will  elect  ;  but  by  this  classical  programme  he  is  re- 
quired to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  study  Greek  before  he 
has  read  a  line.  By  the  committee's  own  principle,  Greek 
should  have  been  put  into  the  second  year  with  physics.  Ger- 
man or  French  he  is  bound  to  take  in  any  case. 

To  deny  Greek  a  place  in  the  second  year  because  many  boys 
and  girls  do  not  stay  in  school  more  than  two  years,  is  to  as- 
sume that  a  year's  earnest  study  in  Greek  is  not  as  valuable  to 
such  a  boy  or  girl  as  a  year's  study  of  German  or  French, — 
which  admits  of  argument. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood.  I  believe  in  election 
among  studies,  and  in  convertible  programmes,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  well  to  establish  any  set  of  programmes 
in  this  country  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  boy  to  get 
beyond  our  present  Greek  minimum  in  fitting  for  college. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Williams  White'' 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  Allusion  has  been  made  in  these  letters  tO" 
the  fact  that  the  advice  of  the  experts  in  Greek  was  disre- 
garded in  arranging  the  programmes  of  Table  IV.  This  could 
not  be  avoided.  It  was  true  in  respect  to  other  subjects, 
notably  history.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Conferences 
had  all  been  carried  out,  the  result  would  have  been,  as  shown 
in  Table  II.,  that  the  programme  of  every  year  except  the  first 
would  contain  much  more  instruction  than  any  one  pupil  can 
take  with  profit, — from  35  to  37 J  periods  per  week.  Modifica- 
tion of  these  recommendations  was  therefore  imperative.  The 
beginning  of  Greek  in  the  third  year  rather  than  the  second  was 
made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  bifurca- 
tion should  be  postponed  as  late  as  possible.  This  principle  is 
important,  and  should  not  be  ignored.  There  seem  to  be 
none  but  historical  reasons  why  elementary  Greek  should  not 
be  taught  in  college,  even  as  elementary  French  or  German  are 
taught. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Fay  :  I  see  no  possibility  of  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  original  resolutions  in  the  face  of  a  pro- 
test of  such  authority  and  seemingly  so  justifiable  on  grounds  of 
* '  fair  play. "  Doubtless  others  like  myself  had  come  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  resolutions  as  drafted,  and  had  not  been  moved 
by  any  of  the  considerations  urged  against  them  up  to  the  mo- 
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;  ment  of  Professor  Morgan's  presentation  of  the  protest  against 
the  classical  course.     This  protest,  so  powerfully  reinforced, 

.can  not  but  carry  great  weight,  and  doubtless  the  conference  is 
now  irrevocably  divided  in  opinion.  Action  seems  still  possible, 
however,  if  the  conference  is  ready  to  adopt  Professor  Morgan's 
amendment  so  extended  as  to  embody  Professor  Allen's  sugges- 
tion that  to  the  word  *  *  Greek  "  in  the  second  year  a  foot-note 

.  be  appended  stating  in  effect  that  where  schools  were  better 
prepared  to  teach  the  modern  languages  than  Greek,  French  or 
German  may  be  substituted  for  that  language  in  the  second 
year. 

Professor  Poland:  Dr.  Tetlow  remarked  that  the  practice 
of  excluding  elementary  Greek  from  college  courses  had  only 
historical  grounds  on  which  to  rest.  This  ought  not  to  reflect 
contempt  upon  the  practice.  The  simple  fact  that  generations 
.  of  college  teachers  have  found  by  experience  that  this  course  is 
advisable,  is  presumably  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor. 

President  Eliot  :  This  association  finds  itself  in  a  difficult 
position.  Being  invited  to  recommend  the  programmes  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  as  affording  adequate  preparation  for  corre- 

.  sponding  courses  in  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  it  encounters 
a  serious  opposition  to  one  of  the  programmes,  namely,  the 
Classical ;  and  this  opposition  proceeds  from  college  teachers 
of  Greek.  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  classical  departments  of  the  colleges  is  rash.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  Greek  is  maintained  with  difficulty  in  the  pub- 
lic secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  proportion  of  persons  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  is  declining,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  those  who  take  degrees  which  do  not  require 
Greek  is  all  the  time  rising  ;  and  that  these  degrees  without 
Greek  command  greater  and  greater  respect.  To  ask  that 
Greek  be  given  three  years  in  a  public  high  school  means  that 
three-fourths  of  the  time  of  the  best  teacher  in  the  school  is  to 
be  devoted  to  teaching  Greek  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  pupils.  It  is  a  rash  demand,  and  the  more  imperative  and 
uncompromising,  the  rasher  it  is.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to 
illustrate  the  saying,  *  *  Quem  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat." 
I  listened    attentively  to   the    objections  suggested    by  Mr. 

.<ioodrich  of  Salem  and  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Newton  to  the  second 
of  the  resolutions  before  us,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
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be  possible  to  modify  that  resolution  in  such  a  way  as  to  affirm 
the  essential  principle,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  which 
they  spoke.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  change  in  that  resolu- 
tion so  that  it  should  not  carry  a  recommendation  for  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
in  all  their  details  and  to  their  full  extent.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  second  resolution  be  made  to  read  : 

•  *  Resolved,  that  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer 
articulation,  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  any  one  of  the  studies 
embodied  in  the  programmes  submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  Committee,  should  be  allowed  to 
count  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. " 

I  am  sure  that  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  could  not 
object  to  that  resolution  so  far  as  Greek  is  concerned  ;  for  they 
admit  candidates  now  with  only  so  much  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  can  be  attained  in  two  years  at  school,  and  even  without 
any  Greek.  Let  us  remember  that  two  other  Massachusetts 
colleges  admit  candidates  without  any  Greek,  namely,  Will- 
iams and  Tufts.  It  seems  to  me  this  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  accomplish  the  main  objects  which  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  this  Association  are  supposed  to  have  in  view.  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  rather  a  different  feeling  about  the 
programmes  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  from  that 
which  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  expressed.  I 
think  I  see  that  these  programmes  are  to  be  temporary.  I  see 
that  changes  are  already  being  made  on  a  great  scale  in  the 
grammar  schools,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  improve  very 
much  the  programmes  of  the  secondary  school.  I  am  much 
more  concerned  that  the  principles  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  should  be  accepted,  than  that  the  programmes 
should  be  adopted.  One  main  principle  is  that  whatever  study 
is  faithfully  and  adequately  pursued  in  the  secondary  schools — 
public,  private,  or  endowed — should  count  for  admission  to  col- 
leges and  scientific  schools. 

I  ask  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  resolution  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  my  suggestion,  while  affirming  the  main 
principle,  will  leave  both  colleges  and  schools  free  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  dispositions  suitable  to  their  own  special  cir- 
<:umstances  and  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  the 
individuality  of  schools  as  well  as  of  colleges  be  maintained. 
The  modified  wording  of  the  resolution  also  permits  gradual 
improvement  of  the  secondary  schools  ;  and  that  capacity  for 
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gradual  development  is,    I  believe,   an  important  element  of 
strength  in  the  new  movement, 

I  would  not  have  you  infer  from  anything  I  have  said  that  I 
am  opposed  to  teaching  Greek  in  the  best  possible  manner — 
far  from  it.  I  am  opposed  to  insisting  on  maintaining  so  much 
Greek  in  public  secondary  schools  with  four-year  programmes, 
that  the  practical  result  will  be  the  exclusion  of  the  language 
from  the  immense  majority  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chair  :  Does  President  Eliot  propose  this  change  mere- 
ly as  a  suggestion  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions } 

President  Eliot  :  In  that  matter  I  should  wish  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  wish  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Tetlow. 

Professor  Poland  :  I  find  myself  favoring  the  suggestion 
of  President  Eliot,  not  only  as  a  compromise,  but  as  in  itself 
the  best  course  for  the  Association  to  pursue.  I  should  like  to> 
move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Goodwin  :     I  accept  the  suggestion  of  President  Eliot. 
It  removes  all  my  objections  to  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  without  further  re- 
flection, that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  suggestion  which  is  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions,  but  it  may  be  as  far  as  we 
are  now  prepared  to  go.  I  move,  therefore,  that  in  place  of 
the  second  resolution,  as  read,  the  following  be  substituted  : 

Resolved^  That  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articulation^ 
the  sati^actory  pursuit  of  any  one  of  the  studies  embodied  in  '  the  pro- 
grammes submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Committee,, 
should  be  allowed  to  count  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Professor  Morgan  :  As  the  resolution  as  amended  by 
President  Eliot  contains  no  approval  whatever  of  the  proposed. 
Classical  Programme  as  such,  and  does  not  commit  the  Asso-^ 
ciation  or  the  Greek  department  of  Harvard  to  such  approval, 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  therefore  withdraw  my  owib 
amendment. 
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Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor  :  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
in  view  of  the  limited  time  left  for  discussion  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  step  contemplated,  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  take 
action  at  this  meeting.  I  favor  a  further  discussion  of  the 
resolutions.  I  therefore  move  that  further  consideration  of 
them  be  postponed  till  the  annual  meeting  in  October. 

This  motion  was  put,  and  lost.  The  Association  then,  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote,  substituted  the  new  form  of  the  second 
resolution  for  the  older  one,  and  proceeded,  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  to  adopt  the  resolutions  as  amended.  As  adopted 
they  read  thus : 

Resolved^  That  the  interests  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  a  closer 
articulation  than  now  exists  between  the  secondary  scnools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  New  England. 

Resolved,  That,  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articulation, 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  studies  embodied  in  the  pro- 
grammes submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
should  be  allowed  to  count  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  repre- 
sented in  this  Association  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  will  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  implied  recommendation. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  president  and  faculW  of  every  college  and  scientific  school  repre- 
sented in  tnis  Association,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Conference  be  re- 
quested to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in 
New  England,  and  to  request  that  body  to  take  appropriate  action  thereon. 

Immediately  after  this  action  the  Association  adjourned. 

Ray  Greene  Huling^  Secretary 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Preparatory  Schools 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  the  Lyman 
Gymnasium,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Oct.  nth  and  12th.  1895. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  who  occupied  the  chair  throughout 
the  meetings. 

Professor  Benjamin  F.  Clarke,  of  Brown  University,  in  felic- 
itous words,  welcomed  the  members  and  their  guests  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  explained  the  hospitable  provisions  made  for  their 
entertainment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Sanford,  of  Brookline,  the  President 
was  aythorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Nominations.  This 
committee,  as  subsequently  announced,  consisted  of  Professor 
William  Carey  Poland,  Dr.  John  Tetlow,  Professor  John  H. 
Wright,  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Santord,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fish. 

The  Association  at  once  proceeded  to  the  discussion  an- 
nounced on  the  programme. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  HISTORY 

The  discussion  was  based  on  the  following 

RESOLUTIONS 

I.     Resolved^  That  the  colleges  be  requested  to  include  in  their  require- 
ments for  admission  a  choice  of  subjects  out  of  the  following  topics  :* 

*The  Conference  expects  that  for  any  one  of   the  seven  topics  one  year's  work  of  at 
least  three  periods  a  week,  or  an  equivalent,  would  be  necessary. 
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(i)  The  History  of  Greece,  with  especial  reference  to  Greek  life,  litera- 
ture, and  art. 

(2)  The   History  of  Rome:  the   Republic  and   Empire,  and  Teutonic 

outgrowths,  to  800  A.  D. 

(3)  German  History)  To  be  so  taught  as  to  elucidate  the  general  move- 
4)     French  History/  ment  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history. 

(5)  English  History,  with  especial  reference  to  social  and  political  de- 

velopment. 

(6)  American  History,  with  the  elements  of  Civil  Government. ♦ 

(7)  A  detailed  study  of  a  limited  period,  pursued  in  an  intensive  man- 

ner. 
— any  two  of  these  topics  to  constitute  a  required  subject  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege.    The  colleges  are  earnestly  requested  to  accept  any  additional  topic  or 
topics  from  the  list  as  additional  preparation  for  entrance  or  for  advanced 
standing. 

II.  Resolifed,  That  satisfactory  written  work  done  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  should  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  evidence  of  proficiency  required  by  the  college. 

III.  Resolved,  That  such  written  work  should  include  some  practice  in 
each  of  the  following : 

{a)    Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading,  outside  the  text-books. 

{b)  Written  recitations  requiring  the  use  of  judgment  and  the  applica- 
tion of  elementary  principles. 

(c)    Written  parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

{d)  Brief  investigations  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  the 
class-room,  and  including  some  use  ot  original  material. 

{e)  Historical  maps  or  charts,  made  from  printed  data  and  comparison 
of  existing  maps,  and  showing  movements  of  exploration,  mi- 
gration, or  conquest,  territorial  changes,  or  social  phenomena. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  examinations  in  history  for  entrance  to  college 
ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  require  comparison  and  the  use  of  judgnjent  on 
the  pupil's  part,  rather  than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations 
should  presuppose  the  use  of  good  text-books  collateral  reading,  and  prac- 
tice in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  requir- 
ing the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

President  Seelye  :  The  subject  for  discussion  is  **The 
Propositions  of  the  Conference  on  Entrance  Requirements 
in  History."  Shortly  after  the  December  meeting  of  this 
Association,  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Executive 
Committee      from       Professor     Start,      of      Tufts     College, 


*  It  is  expected  that  the  study  of  American  History  will  be  such  as  to  show  the  devel- 
opment and  orls^in  of  the  institutions  of  our  own  country:  that  it  will,  therefore.  Id- 
crude  the  colonial  beRinninj^s ;  and  that  it  will  deal  with  the  period  of  discovery  and 
early  settlement  sufficiently  to  show  the  relations  of  peoples  on  the  American  continent, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  strugg^le  for  mastery. 
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suggesting  that  .  a  Conference  be  appoipte4  to  consider 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  our  schools  and 
colleges  in  history,  and  that  the  report  of  this  Conference  form 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  our  next  annual. meeting.  That 
letter  was  favorably  received  by  the.  Executive  Committee,  and 
Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  .Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Pro- 
cessor Edwin  A.  Start,  Professor  Katherine  Coman,  and  Mr. 
Byron  Groce  were  appointed  as  such  Conference.  Mr.  Byron 
Groce  subsequently  resigned  his  place  on  the  Conference,  and 
Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  Conference,  after  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject  in  several  sessions,  and  soliciting  suggestions 
and  assistance  from  teachers  of  history  in  our  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools,  made  last  April  a  report  giving  their  ma- 
tured conclusions.  The  report  seemed  to  the  Committee  of  so 
much  value  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  be  sent  to 
all  the  members  of  this  Association.  I  presume  all  of  you  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  report.  Whatever  be  our  opinion  con- 
cerning the  recommendations  of  this  Conference,  I  think  we 
shall  all  gratefully  appreciate  the  ability  and  ,  faithfulness  with 
which  they  have  discharged  their  arduous  duties,  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  also  served  upon  the  CoAference  on  History 
which  met  at  Madison  in  1892,  whose  report  has  been  embod- 
ied in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  ;  all  of  the  members 
of  this  Conference  are  specialists  in  their  departments,  and  are 
known,  therefore,  as  entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of 
this  Association.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Professor  Hart  will 
present  in  person  the  recommendations  of  thi$  Committee,  and 

m 

will  open  this  discussion.  / 

'  ■  ■     ■  •  ,  ■    , 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University  : 
The  report  which  accompanies  and  supports,  these  resolutions 
seems  lucid  and  convincing  to  any  candid  mind.  It  puts  into  a 
practical,  workable  form  a  remedy  for  evident  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  history.  It  is  not  my  purpose .  to  reiterate  its  rea- 
soning, but  simply  to  summarize  what  is  suggested  concerning 
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the  duty  of  the  schools  and  of  the  colleges,  and  to  state  what 
seems  to  be  the  real  issue  involved  in  this  whole  question  of 
history  teaching. 

As  a  preliminary  let  me  say  that  the  report  takes  for  granted 
a  body  of  principles  supposed  to  be  self-evident :  namely,  t^hat 
history  is  a  scientific  subject  to  be  treated  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  ;  that  it  is  a  proper  study  for  young  minds  ;  that 
it  requires  to  be  spread  over  several  years  in  order  to  give  the 
mind  time  to  ripen  upon  it;  that  it  requires  an  apparatus  of 
books,  maps,  and  illustrative  material ;  that  it  can  be  taught 
only  by  teachers  acquainted  with  the  subject  ;  that  it  is  a  de- 
sirable subject  for  secondary  schools  ;  and  that  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  preparation  for  college.  If  these  axioms  are  grant- 
ed, there  is  little  need  of  argument.  But  prevalent  practice  is 
in  contravention  of  such  assumptions.  In  many  schools,  his- 
tory is  a  memory  subject,  crowded  into  a  year  or  half  year, 
taught  by  persons  unqualified  and  sometimes  unwilling. 

What  can  the  schools  do  to  bring  about  the  millennium  ? 
The  Conference  lays  down  only  two  essentials, — a  mini- 
mum of  two  substantial  years  of  three  exercises  a  week, 
and  plentiful  written  work.  It  further  strongly  urges 
three  other  reforms, — the  study  of  history  during  four  sub- 
stantial years,  Greek  and  Roman  history  for  everybody,  and  one 
year  of  intensive  study.  In  the  details  it  recommends  freedom 
and  variety,  and  a  choice  of  historical  subjects  according  to 
the  opportunities  of  the  schools.  The  minimum  of  two  years 
is  a  slight  increase,  but  still  a  piodest  one  in  view  of  the  time 
demanded  for  Greek  and  Latin,  for  instance.  The  maximum 
of  four  years  is  an  innovation,  but  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
Madison  Conference  and  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  would 
be  welcomed  by  many  schools  if  their  four  years  of  work  could 
be  counted  for  entrance  to  college.  The  choice  of  subjects, 
while  giving  a  wide  range,  does  not  include  *  *  general  history,  '* 
which  seems  to  the  Conference  not  a  beginner's  task,  but  more 
properly  the  work  of  one  who  has  previously  studied  the  simple 
history  of  particular  countries.     The  emphasis  is  laid  on  Greek 
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and  Roman  history,  not  because  these  are  valuable  adjuncts 
to  the  classics,  nor  because  they  are  commonly  accepted  at 
college,  but  because  they  are,  next  to  the  life  of  -one's  own 
country,  the  most  significant  parts  of  the  history  of  the  race^ 
and  so  ought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  heritage  of  every  child. 
The  intensive  study  recommended  is  not  ** research"  such  as 
Parkman  employed  in  his  laborious  comparison  of  manuscripts, 
but  consists  in  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  a  thing  by  means 
of  a  little  collection  of  secondary  material,  backed  up  by  th^few 
printed  records  and  contemporary  writings  available.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  method  is  not  to  make  historians,  but  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  select  the  essentials  out  of  a  mass,  and  to  train  the 
judgment.  It  is  simply  elementary  laboratory  work  in  conson- 
ance with  the  most  approved  methods  of  experimental 
science.  The  written  work  recommended  is  already  done  in 
the  best  schools,  and  needs  no  defence.  The  object  sought  in 
urging  it  is  the  same  that  is  derived  from  themes  in  English, 
from  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  from  original  problems  in 
algebra ;  it  is  the  way  to  put  children  on  their  feet.  It  en- 
courages reflex  action  ;  it  leads  to  accuracy,  the  weighing  of 
evidence,  aptness  of  literary  expression,  and  readiness  to  draw 
from  the  stores  of  the  mind. 

If  the  schools  need  to  be  more  insistent  on  history,  the  col- 
leges have  the  corresponding  duty  of  receiving  it  more  kindly. 
To  judge  by  their  requirements,  they  look  on  history  as  a  poor 
relation  of  the  classics.  Of  fifteen  New  England  colleges  and 
technical  schools,  eleven  require  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nine  require  or  allow  American  history  ;  five,  English  history  ; 
and  one,  mediaeval  and  European  history.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, they  all  ask  for  at  least  twa  of  the  seven  *  *  points  " 
enumerated  in  Resolution  I,  as  suitable  preparation  for  college. 
The  enforcement  of  these  requirements  is.  to  say  the  least,  not 
strenuous.  No  college  is  successful  if  it  attempts  to  distinguish 
rational  and  thorough  teaching  from  cram.  The  schools 
which  teach  history  well  have  no  special  advantage  in  meeting 
the  college  requirements  over  those  which  neglect  the  subject. 
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This  report  opens  up  to  the  colleges  two  spheres  of  beneficent 
activity  ;  they  are  asked  to  count  well-taught  history  in  any 
two  or  more  of  the  seven  fields  ;  and  they  are  asked  to  get 
such  tests  as  will  measure  good  work.  By  granting  the  first 
request,  they  will  make  allowance  for  schools  which  can  better 
teach  a  considerable  quantity  of  history  than  some  other  sub- 
jects, and  will  give  one  more  stroke  in  the  process  of  welding 
together  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  acceding  to  the 
second  request,  they  are  invited  to  insist  on  written  work  and 
to  enforce  good  class  room  work  by  examinations  which  re- 
quire judgment.  If  the  colleges  are  not  willing  to  make  the 
history  requirement  effective,  let  them  abandon  it,  and  do  the 
work  of  elementary  teaching  themselves. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  report,  however,  are  niore  seriou.« 
than  a  programme,  more  complicated  than  a  method,  and 
deeper  than  a  test.  Better  teaching  in  history  is  tangled  up 
with  the  whole  question  of  reform  and  readjustment  of  the 
secondary  school  programme.  The  remedy  proposed  depends 
for  its  final  success  on  others  than  the  schools  and  the  colleges. 
The  public  at  large  must  be  convinced  that  history  requires 
careful,  troublesome,  and  expensive  teaching.  The  require- 
ments mentioned  in  the  report  recognize  the  English  High 
Schools  as  competent  to  prepare  for  college,  so  far  as  history 
is  concerned.  The  colleges  have  an  interest  (of  which  they 
have  apparently  been  unaware)  in  establishing  even  partial  re- 
lations with  the  2,000  high  schools  and  700  academies  in  which 
Greek  is  not  taught.  So  thousands  of  pupils. have  also  an  in- 
terest in  good  teaching,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  prevail 
if  even  a  small  number  of  them  could  eventually  count  it  to- 
ward entrance  to  college.  Certainly  the  scheme  outlined  in 
the  resolutions  is  flexible,  does  not  disturb  existing  conditions, 
and  is  widely  applicable. 

While  the  time  required  under  the  proposed  plan  involves 
an  increase  over  the  time  usually  given  to  history,  that  increase 
is  not  large.  There  are  required  three  exercises  a  week  for 
two    years,  instead  of    four    or   five  a  week   during  one  year. 
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The  increase,  if  it  presses,  can  be  met  by  putting  back  into 
the  lower  schools  subjects  now  taught  in  the  high  schools,  as 
physics,  geometry,  algebra,  or  the  languages.  In  the  English 
High  Schools  there  is  time  for  history  in  the  gaps  left  by 
Greek.  History  deserves  that  time  for  it  should  be  found. 
Teachers  of  this  subject  and  of  science  have  no  interest  in 
diluting  education  by  leaving  out  the  classics,  but  they  do 
claim  for  their  subjects  as  much  consideration  as  though  they 
could  appeal  to  centuries  of  prescription. 

Undeniably  the  training  methods  advocated  in  the  resolu- 
tions aref  hardly  twenty-five  years  old  in  American  colleges, 
and  are  just  beginning  to  percolate  into  schools.  Parallel 
reading,  systematic  written  work,  weekly  questions,  careful 
notes,  judgment — compelling  examinations — these  are  by  no 
means  seated  methods  even  in  colleges.  But  other  methods 
are  also  new, — sight  translation  in  language,  original  demon- 
stration in  geometry,  and  laboratory  experiments  in  physics. 
\et  who  can  doubt  that  these  methods  for  developing  individ- 
uality are  permanent  }  Twenty-five  years  hence  no  good  col- 
lege or  school  will  know  that  there  are  less  searching  ways  of 
studying  history.  If  twenty  years  of  this  quarter  century  can 
be  saved,  let  us  speed  the  plow. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  a 
body  of  teachers  trained  to  do  this  work.  This  is  only  a  tem- 
porary condition.  It  will  pass  away  as  soon  as  teachers  of  his- 
tory are  required  to  be  as  well  trained  for  their  distinctive  work 
as  are  teachers  of  Latin.  Specialization  will  hasten  the  time, 
since  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  whose  effort  is  concentrated 
to  gain  much  after  entering  the  work.  • 

Another  serious  question  is  how  this  quantity  of  written  work 
is  to  be  handled  and  corrected.  The  better  the  teacher  the 
more  need  for  relief  from  the  mechanical  part  of  the  calling. 
As  in  e..perimental  physics,  the  study  is  impossible  except  in 
small  classes  ;  this  means  more  teachers,  but  not  all  of  the  same 
degree  of  experience  or  ability.  Perhaps  there  is  a  fruitful  sys- 
tem to  be  built  up  of  young  assistants,  not  yet  prepared  to  be 
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responsible  teachers,  yet  relatively  much  more  advanced  than 
the  pupils,  and  capable  of  managing  the  details  of  written 
work.  From  such  assistants  would  develop  spme  of  the  trained 
specialist  teachers. 

In  the  long  run  the  success  of  the  scheme  depends  upon  the 
public.  Perhaps  that  despot  does  not  yet  understand  that  his- 
tory is  to  be  taught  well  only  by  good,  highly  educated,  specially 
prepared  teachers,  and  that  unless  he  can  have  books, — more 
books,  shelves  of  books,  libraries  of  books, — and  other  illustra- 
tive material,  the  best  teacher  of  history  is  handicapped  ;  but 
this  is  the  plain  truth.  There  is  nothing,  however,  for  which  the 
taxpayers  so  cheerfully  expend  money  as  for  their  schools.  They 
have  only  to  be  convinced  of  the  need,  to  show  their  readiness 
to  meet  it.  What  is  mpre  likely  to  lead  people  to  give  freely 
for  such  objects  than  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  body  that 
history  must  be  as  well  taught  as  Greek  or  English,  and  that 
the  necessary  teachers  and  material  must  be  provided  ^ 

President  Seelye  :  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Goodrich,  principal  of 
the  Salem  High  School,  has  been  requested  to  continue  the 
discussion.  After  this  speaker  the  discussion  will  be  opened  to 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Goodrich  :  With  due  regard  for  exceptional 
cases,  where  carefully  unified  programmes  have  long  been  used  or 
are  just  coming  in  touse,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  cur- 
ricula of  our  secondary  schools  are  overcrowded  and  badly  organ- 
ized. They  lack  unity  as  wholes,  and  the  individual  subjects  lack 
continuity.  This  condition  has  arisen  mainly  from  two  causes  : 
college  requiremeftts  and  the  public  demand.  College  require- 
ments havenot  heretofore  been  such  that  preparation  for  them 
was  at  the  same  time  the  best  preparation  for  those  who  could  go 
ho  further.  In  a  vague,  uncertain  way,  the  general  public  feels 
that  the  classical  schools  and  courses  do  not  equip  the  youth 
with  either  the  knowledge  or  the  power  he  ought  to  have. 
Unable  through  ignorance  to  make  itself  effective  in  any  other 
way,  this  feeling  generally  finds  expression  in  obstruction.  The 
means  to  carry   out  the  work   well    is    granted   grudgingly. 
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meagerly,  or  not  at  all.  And  yet  in  no  department  of  public 
expense  is  support  as  willingly  and  unstintedly  given  provided 
reasons  are  understood  and  aims  appreciated.  The  necessity 
which  rests  upon  the  school  of  meeting  both  demands,  that  of 
the  college  and  that  of  the  public,  results  in  confusion  and  dis- 
tress. This  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  vitality  and 
breadth  in  the  elementary  schools,  which  has  resulted  in  push- 
ing forward  into  the  secondary  period  far  too  much  which 
ought  at  least  to  begin  in  the  elementary.  Any  step  which 
tends  to  relieve  this  condition  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers, 
parents,  and  pupils,  and  will  be  accepted  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly 
understood.  The  report  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen 
have  somewhat  cleared  the  ground,  and  have  not  only  made  it 
possible  to  attack  the  problem  in  detail,  but  have  given  to  the 
attack  the  probability  ot  success.  The  attempt  to  relegate 
some  matters  to  the  elementary  period  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  good,  if  wisely  managed,  but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  as 
to  its  amount.  The  matter  of  the  teaching  of  English  has 
been  taken  up,  and,  I  am  afraid,  disposed  of  for  the  present. 
I  do  not  consider  it  as  settled  in  any  sense,  for  it  has  been  con- 
sidered mainly  with  reference  to  college  requirements.  Never- 
theless, an  advance  has  been  made,  and  the  rest  will  doubtless 
follow  in  time.  History  teaching  has  come  next,  and  the  re- 
port of  our  Committee  is  before ,  us.  To  it  I  for  one  give 
hearty  assent.  In  what  1  have  to  say  by  way  of  discussion  I 
do  not  propose  to  raise  objections  to  the  plan  as  a  whole,  but 
to  criticise  a  few  details  in  resolutions  I  and  II,  and  then  make 
two  comments,  one  on  resolution  III,  the  other  on  a  part  of 
the  report  aside  from  the  resolutions. 

My  criticisms  are  as  follows  :  i .  The  first  topic  under  reso- 
lution I  does  not  appear  tome  to  be  definite  enough.  I  assume 
that  the  destruction  of  Corinth  is  the  point  at  which  our  com- 
mittee would  have  us  pause,  but  the  history  of  Greece  from  323 
B.  C.  to  146  B.  C.  is  confused,  and  valueless  to  iny  except 
specialists.  The  study  of  Greek  history  in  secondary  schools 
ought  to  end  with  the  death  of  Alexander. 

2.  The  second  item  under  resolution  I  includes  too  much. 
The  history  of  the  Teutonic  outgrowth    is   not    the  history  of 
Rome,  nor  of  the. Roman  people.     It  belongs  to  the  history  of 
modern  European  nations.     This  topic  ought  to  end  not  later 
than  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476  A.  D. 

3.  The  idea  involved  in  the  second   resolution  is  just.      On. 
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p.  1 3  of  their  report  bur  Committee  make  plain  the  need  o^ 
some  modification  of  the  present  method.  But  why  take  a 
half-step  ?  Why  not  strike  out  the  third  word  and  have  done 
with  it  ?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  colleg^ie  examiners  have 
already  as  much  manuscript  to  read  as  they  are,  or  as  any  other 
person  would  be,  qualified  to  read  intelligently  and  criticise 
justly.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school  I  can  see  no 
valid  objection  to  the  plan  and  am  quite  willing  to  vote  for  it, 
if  our  college  friends  desire,  but  what  good  reason  is  there  for 
such  an  increase  of  labor }  Why  not  prescribe  the  amount 
and  kind  of  work  to  be  done  and  then  accept  certificates  out- 
right from  schools  whose  courses  you  know  to  be  adequate  and 
whose  teachers  you  can  trust  to  be  honest  and  fearless: 

With  these  few  criticisms  on  minor  points,  perhaps  wrong, 
certainly  capable  of  remedy  if  the  criticisms  are  justified,  and 
after  acknowledging  the  excellence  of  the  scheme  in  itself,  let 
us  pass  to  some  comments  not  precisely  affecting  details. 

I.  Digests,  parallels,  investigations  and  reports  are  rather 
formidable  undertakings  for  the  immature.  Immaturity  is, 
however,  a  rapidly  diminishing  quantity  in  youth  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  age,  and  work  of  the  kind  indicated  in  resolu- 
tion III,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  but  let  us  not  treat  the 
matter  too  lightly,  nor  expect  too  much.  I  do  not  believe  this 
subject  can  be  handled  with  anything  like  the  ease  expected 
by  enthusiasts.  I  wish  our  committee  could  have  found  more 
space  in  which  to  make  clear  both  the  educational  value  of 
history  and  its  intrinsic  difficulty.  Such  exposition  is  neces- 
sary for  a  reason  involved  in  what  I  have  already  said,  namely, 
that  many  teachers,  and  most  parents  and  pupils,  regard  the 
subject  merely  as  a  collection  of  facts,  some  of  which  (espe- 
cially those  concerning  our  own  country,)  it  is  well  to  know. 
It  is  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  convince  parents  and  pupils  that 
any  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  is  of  great  advan- 
tage educationally.  To  persuade  them  to  put  two  whole  years 
upon  it  will  be  harder  still.  In  fact,  if  we  wish  these  subjects 
taught  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  suggested,  we  must 
gain  the  assent  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  receivie  it — a 
matter  which  obtains  altogether  too  little  attention  in  our  edu- 
cational discussions.  To  me  history  appears  to  be  an  inex- 
tricable medley  of  things  easy  and  things  difficult  for  young 
minds.  The  permanetitly  interesting  and  really  useful  parts  are 
too  abstruse,  while  the  rest   is  either  tod  dry  or  too  remote. 
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This  objection  has  progressively  less  weight  as  the  youth  gains 
in  maturity,  but  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  secondary 
school  age  the  **  catalogue  of  facts  "  lacks  interest,  the  **  story" 
has  lost  much  of  its  charm,  while  the  rest  is  only  feebly  under- 
stood. But  the  subject  dcjals  with  exactly  the  kind  of  problem 
the  boy  when  grown  will  have  to  deal  with  every  day,  namely,  to 
balance  evidence,  and  to  reason' safely  from  uncertain  data. 
Mathematics  gives  pure  models  of  form  in  reasoning  as  noth- 
ing else  does  or  can,  but  the  premises  of  the  mathematical 
syllogism  are  certain,  while  those  of  the  historical  are  uncer- 
tain. The  evil  outcome  of  false  reasoning,  the  mixed  results- 
of  reasoning  which  is  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right,  the  far-reaching  consequence  of  wrong,  the 
value  of  courage  and  character,  the  disastrous  results  of  feeble- 
ness and  cowardice — all  these  and  more  are  mirrored  for  us  in 
history  wfth  an  uncompromising  exactness  that  is  all  the  more 
convincing  because  these  things  are  not  the  products  of  imag- 
ination but  are  deeds  done,  rewards  received,  and  punishment 
suffered  by  human  beings  like  ourselves..  This  objection,  then, 
sure  as  I  am  of  it  and  grave  as  I  feel  it  to  be,  ought  not,  in 
my  opinion,  to  deprive  us  of  a  subject  whose  content  is  so  val- 
uable. But  abundant  information  and  the  greatest  skill  must 
be  characteristics  of  the  teacher  who  would  make  the  pupil 
feel  effectively  the  permanent  interest  which  certainly  inheres 
in  the  subject. 

2.  Let  us  .now  cease  considering  history  by  itself,  range  it 
up  alongside  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  examine 
the  result.  Well,  trouble  is  the  result,  and  there  will  be  more 
trouble  when  other  subjects  come  to  be  discussed  and  planned 
in  the  same  thorough  way.  It  is  the  same  difficulty  which  con- 
fronted the  Committee  of  Ten  when  the  Conference  reports 
came  in.  Given  25  hours  how  can  we  put  37 J  hours  into 
them  }  Or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  given  a  brain  of  a  cer- 
tain capacity,  how  can  we  put  into  it  one-half  more  than  it 
will  hold  }  This  difficulty  was  met  by  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  has  been  met  by  our  Committee,  by  mutijation.  The  at- 
tempt, for  example,  to  insert  the  course  recommended  into  the 
programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  resulted,  in  all  but 
one,  m  a  serious  break  in  continuity.  To  illustrate,  take  the 
classical  programme — a  poor  enough  programme,  perhaps,  for 
a  classical  programme,  but  not  helped  nor  harmed  in  the  least 
by  the  curious  protest  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
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In  this  programme  it  is  proposed  to  take  Greek  and  Roman 
history  successively  for  the  first  two  years  and  then  drop  the 
subject  for  a  year  at  the  end  of  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  college.  If  honestly  carried  out,  this 
can  result  only  in  disaster.  If  dishonestly  carried  out,  it  means 
an  additional  hour  or  two  per  week  for  reviews  in  the  third 
year  which  ought  in  fairness  to  appear  on  an  already  over- 
crowded programme. 

But  are  we  really  compelled  to   resort  to  mutilation  ?     Is 
there  no  other  alternative  }     The  doctrine  of  election  has  made 
its  way  down  from  university  to  college,  from  college  to  secon- 
dary school,  and  is  now  demanding  recognition   in  schools  be- 
low.     It   is  still  a  mooted  question  as  to   what  form  election 
should  have  at  various  stages  or  what  precautions  should  be  taken 
lest  liberty  become  license,  but,  accepting  the  doctrine  without 
discussing  here  its  modifications,  let  me  ask  if  there ^be   any- 
thing peculiar  about  college  entrance  examinations  by  reason 
of  which  it   should  not  have  play  in  them  }     Would  not  Har- 
vard, for  example,  obtain  better   material  for  her  work,  if  she 
called  for  ten  hours   of  examination  instead  of  seventeen,  and 
insisted  on  such  preparation  as  would  be   made  if  courses  like 
the  one  we  are  discussing  were  properly  carried    out  ?     The 
quantity  required  is  already  too  great  for  proper   treatment  in 
the  time  available,  and  we  are  proposing  a  kind  of  preparation 
which  will  inevitably  call  for  more  time   still.      If  we  are  to   do 
our  work  better,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  prepare  our  pupils  better, 
we.  or  more  accurately  they,  must  have  less  to  do.     The  col- 
lege can  solve  the  whole  difficulty,  if  it  will,  by  demanding  less 
quantity  and  better  quality.      Admit  the  principle  of  election  in 
your  requirements,  insist  on  a  few  fundanientals,  if  you  will,  or 
if  you  can  find  out  what  they  are,  and  then  provide  an   abun- 
dance of   electives   without    demanding  too   many    of   them. 
Then  and  only  then  wiU  it  be  possible  in  preparatory  schools  to 
carry  out  such  courses  as  this  recommended  by  our  Conference. 
Then  and  only  then  can  we  either  as  schools  or  as  pupils  elect 
subjects  instead  of  courses.     Then  and  only  then  can  we    pre- 
sent at  the  doors  of  the  college  pupils  whose  preparation  satis- 
fies us,  and  if  it  satisfies  us  the  colleges  may  rest  assured   that 
it  will  satisfy  them. 

I  can  see  but  two  objections  to  this  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  college  :  (i)  A  fear  lest  it  result  in  deterioration  in 
scholarship  ;  (2)  the  necessity  of  considerable  modification 
in  college  administration.      As  to  the  first,  I  am  unable  to  see 
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why  thorough  preparation  in  fewer  things  will  not  advance 
scholarship  rather  than  injure  it.  As  to  the  latter — what  of 
it  ?  There  is  nothing  fixed  about  college  adminstration,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  ;  it  is  constantly  changing,  if  it  improves. 

No,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  mutilate  these  good  things  ;  let 
us  teach  everything  which  we  undertake  at  all  in  the  best  way 
so  far  as  we  go.  Throw  open  the  doors  (doors,  mind  you — 
not  door)  of  the  college  and  we  will  build  the  steps  thereto  in 
such  manner  and  of  such  character  that  our  common  interests 
will  be  advanced,  while  the  feet  which  tread  those  steps  will 
not  only  be  more  in  number  but,  what  is  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence, they  will  be  firmly  planted. 

President  Seelye  :  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general 
discussion.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  any  of  the  ladies  or 
gentlemen  present  who  are  interested  in  it.  If  Professor 
Start,  at  whose  suggestion  this  discussion  was  opened,  will  give 
his  views,  the  Association  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Prof.  Edwin  A.  Start  :  Mr.  President — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  very  much  to  add,  as  the  ground  has  been  covered 
pretty  well.  The  report  covers  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  Dr. 
Hart's  paper  supplements  that,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  has  added 
some  suggestions  from  the  side  of  the  schools.  There  were  one 
or  two  comments  of  Mr.  Goodrich  that  may  deserve  mention  in 
behalf  of  the  Conference.  One  of  these  is  the  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  acceptance  of  certificates  in  relation  to  the 
written  work.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  detail.  But  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the 
Conference  on  page  1 3  covers  that  particular  point.  We  say 
in  a  very  few  words  all,  I  think,  that  needs  to  be  said,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Conference,  in  regard  to  certificates. 
The  acceptance  of  certificates  is  a  matter  for  the  individual 
college  to  consider  for  itself.  What  the  arrangements  of  col- 
leges accepting  certificates  may  be,  if  this  plan  goes  into  effect, 
seems  not  to  be  essential  to  the  case.  As  to  the  comments  on 
the  first  two  subjects  in  the  first  resolution,  I  may  say  in  regard 
to  No.  I  that  the  Conference  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  fix 
specific  limits  for  the  year's  study.  The  course  in  Greek  history 
usually  pursued  is  about  the  same,  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  make 
very  little  difference  whether  the  individual  school  carried    it 
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beyond  the  time  of  Alexander  or  not.  We  did  feel,  in  regard' 
to  No.  2,  that  there  was  a  matter  for  consideration,  and  we 
amended  our  original  proposition,  which  did  not  include  the 
period  later  than  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  We  felt  that  there 
was  in  the  period  so  often  known  as  the  * '  Dark  Ages, "  between 
the  fall  of  the  old  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  new  Western  Em- 
pire, a  lesson  which  should  be  taught  in  order  to  develop  at 
the  outset  a  conception  of  historical  continuity,  and  that  it 
could  be  done  best  in  connection  with  Roman  history  ;  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  here  to  follow  out  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Bryce  and  Freeman,  and  give  an  idea  of  Roman  history 
in  its  entirety,  bringing  it  into  its  relation  with  the  history  of 
Europe.  To  do  that,  we  could  see  no  better  way  than  to  have 
the  year  given  to  the  study  of  Roman  history  carry  the  work 
on  to  800  A.  D.,  which  would  make  such  a  connection, 
and  put  the  pupil  in  condition  to  understand  later  European 
developments. 

A  perfectly  proper  criticism  has  been  offered  of  the  courses 
proposed  in  the  tabular  view  on  page  9,  in  which  we    suggest 
the  application  of  the  proposals  of   the  Conference  to  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Committee  of  Ten.     Please  to  bear  in  mind  all 
the  qualifications    that  we   make,    in   submitting  this  scheme. 
We  take  no  responsibility,  I  think,  for  the  programmes  of  the 
Committee    of    Ten.     We    make     no    comments  on    them. 
We    do     not      offer    these      as     ideal     programmes.        We 
have  attempted    to   present  our    model    history   programmes 
on     the       preceding      page.      We     take      the     programmes 
of  the    Committee    of  Ten      as    we    find  them    and    show 
how  the   proposed  requirements  can   be  fitted  to  them.      We 
knew  at  the  time  'this  report  was  prepared  that  certain  schools 
were  considering  those  programmes,  and 'it  seemed  to  us  that 
we  could  take  them  as  typical  of  programmes  in  use,  or  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  various  schools,  and  show  how,  in  an  imper- 
fect way,  this  plan  could  be  fitted  in  with  such  arrangements. 
We  do    not  like  the   result.      We   have  said,  on   page  7,  that 
*  *  the  Conference  urges  the  need,  from   both  the  practical  and 
the    educational    standpoints,    of  such    continuous    four-year 
courses  in  history."     That  is  the   position  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  other  is  simply  an  alternative,  an  imperfect  alternative, 
to  be  taken  only  where  we   cannot  get  a  perfect  thing.     That 
is  all  that  tabular  view  on  page  9  stands  for. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  not  enough  is  said  in  the  report 
on  the  general  question  of  the  character  and  value  of  history. 
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I  suppose  the  Conference  would  have  liked  very  well  to  submit 
a  learned  disquisition  on  the  value  of  history  as  a  study,  and  I 
wish  we  might  have  done  it,  but  this  report  seemed  to  be 
hardly  the  place  for  it ;  it  already  filled  about  20  pages  of 
printed  matter,  and  we  felt  that  was  about  enough  for  a  report 
of  this  kind.  A  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  subject  seemed 
— except  as  it  has  come  in  incidentally — a  little  outside  of  our 
province,  under  the  circumstances.  We  have  to  assume,  I 
suppose,  whether  correctly  or  not,  that  the  educational  and 
practical  value  of  history  is  recognized  in  a  body  like  that  be- 
fore which  this  report  comes  ;  and  the  report  is  prepared  for 
this  body,  and  not  for  the  general  public.  I  hope  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  educators  that  history 
deserves,  and  must  have,  a  high  place,  a  substantial  recog- 
nition, in  our  courses  of  study,  from  the  beginning.  I  hope 
that  this  matter  will  be  looked  at  in  a  broad  way,  and  not  from 
a  merely  technical  point  of  view.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  looked 
at  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  existing  curriculum, 
and  the  necessity  of  fitting  this  subject  in,  and  placing  it,  on 
account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  things,  in  a  corner  some- 
where. It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  ask  now,  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  history,  that  its  place  be  recognized  beside 
other  subjects,  and  that  the  curriculum,  if  necessary,  be  entirely 
reformed  in  order  to  give  it  that  place,  if  an  entire  reform  is  the 
only  means  by  which  it  can  be  done,  and  I  think  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  be  done  properly.  Let  us  find  a 
place  for  it.  I  hope  that  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  will  be  prepared  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  that  way.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  maatter  of  to-day 
or  to-morrow.  It  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration.  As 
Professor  Hart  has  said,  it  is  something  more  than  a  question 
of  programmes,  or  of  methods  ;  it  touches  vital  educational 
principles ;  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
begin  the  work  of  adjustment  now. 

Dr.  John  Tetlow,  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston  :  Mr.  Chairjnan — The  subject  assigned  lor  discussion 
this  afternoon  interests  me  more  than  anything  else  on  the 
programme.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  subject,  I  should  hardly 
have  felt  that  I  could  come  here.  But  as  Principal  of  a  pre- 
paratory school,  I  realized  that  I  could  not  afford  to  stay  away 
from  this  discussion.  I  read  the  report  of  the  Conference  on 
History,  when  it  came  to  me  about  a  fortnight  ago,  with  the 
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greatest  interest.  I  laid  it  down  with  the  feeling  that,  if  the 
Association  should  commit  itself  to  the  recommendations  there 
made,  it  would  commit  itself  to  a  substantial  increase  of  the 
present  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  We  cannot 
afford  to  look  at  questions  of  this  kind  as  Professor  Start  has 
just  asked  us  to  do,  without  any  reference  to  existing  require- 
ments, or  existing  programmes.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  got 
to  consider  every  recommendation  with  which  we  are  confronted 
with  special  reference  to  its  'bearing  on  existing  requirements 
and  existing  programmes.  I  laid  this  pamphlet  down  with  a 
feeling  that,  if  this  were  an  essay  presented  at  an  educational 
meeting,  on  which  nothing  depended,  I  should  go  away,  after 
listening  to  the  readinjg  of  it,  stimulated  by  it  ;  and,  if  I  were 
a  teacher  of  history,  I  should  go  back  to  my  work  feeling  that 
I  had  got  fresh  inspiration  i'rom  what  I  had  heard.  But  this 
is  an  Association  formed,  not  merely  to  give  inspiration  to  its 
members  ;  it  is  an  Association  formed  to  accomplish  practical 
ends  :  to  make  recommendations  that  are  both  sound  and  feasi- 
ble, and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  lead  the  colleges  to  accept 
and  enforce  them,  and  the  schools  to  come  up  to  the  full  level 
of  what  they  involve. 

Now,  I  cannot  vote,  when  this  question  comes  to  be  voted 
upon,  for  recommendations  that  I  know  call  for  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 
I  am  in  the  legitimate  business  of  preparing  girls  thoroughly 
for  college,  not  in  the  business  of  cramming  them  for  examina- 
tions :  and,  because  here  and  there  some  private  tutors  succeed 
in  cramming  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  a  short  time  to  pass  a  given  ex- 
amination, that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  discouraged  in  my 
legitimate  work  by  being  overwhelmed  with  requirements  that 
I  cannot  possibly  meet.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  against 
excessive  demands.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  recom- 
mended here  is  self-contradictory  ;  perhaps  that  is  too  strong 
a  term,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  what  one  resolution  recom- 
mends, another  renders  impossible.  We  are  asked  to  do  so 
much  in  Roman  History,  and  so  much  in  Grecian  History,  and 
to  do  it  in  a  particular  way ;  but  the  amount  called  for  is  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  work  in  that  way. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  in  this  discussion  to  offer  any  motion, 
but  before  the  discussion  comes  to  an  end,  I  shall  wish  to  ask 
that  Resolution  1,  subdivision  I,  be  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  *  *  to  the  death  of  Alexander  "  ;  that  subdivision  2  of 
the  same  resolution  be  amended  by  the  substitution  of   **  to  the 
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accession  of  Commodus  "  for  *  *  and  Teutonic  outgrowths  to  800 
A.  D.  "  ;  and  that  Resolution  III  be  amended  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words  **at  least  three"  for  the  word  **each." 
The  amendment  last  suggested  would  allow  the  retention  of 
{a),  {b),  and  any  one  of  the  three  (^),  {d),  and  {e)..  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  ask  the  colleges  to  force  upon  us  more  than 
we  can  do  well.  If  we  are  to  adopt  resolutions  and  ask  the 
colleges  to  base  their  admissions  upon  them,  let  us  weigh  the 
matter  carefully,  and  not  undertake  what  we  cannot  perform. 

President  Seelye  :  Professor  Channing,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  present,  I  believe,  and  interested  in  this  subject. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Professor  Edward  Channing  :  Mr.  President — It  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  ask  me  to  speak  ;  but  I  have  not  come  prepared 
to  say  anything  on  the  matter  in  hand.  As  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Conference's  recommendations  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  among  historical  students  and  teachers.  They  are 
admirable.  Indeed,  they  are  in  some  respects  almost  too  good. 
The  gentlemen  who  drew  up  this  report  live  for  the  most  part 
in  my  neighborhood  ;  one  of  them  is  my  colleague  and  two 
others  have  been  or  are  studying  with  me.  Nevertheless, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Tetlow.  The  death  of 
Alexander  seems  to  be  a  good  place  to  stop  the  study  of  Greek 
History.  As  to  Roman  History,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
Conference  should  have  chosen  the  year  800  A.  D.  as  repre- 
senting the  best  stopping  place.  That  was  the  year  of  the 
crowning  of  Karl  the  Great  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  good  bridge 
for  passing  from  one  period  to  another,  rather  than  a  good 
point  at  which  to  break  off  the  study  of  the  subject.  History 
is  divided  into  periods  for  convenience's  sake  merely,  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  logical  reason  for  making  such  divisions. 
The  history  of  the  period  from  A.  D.  375  to  800  is  very  com- 
plicated and  hard  to  understand.  Some  earlier  stopping  place 
would  be  much  better,  and  the  death  of  Commodus  would  ap- 
pear to  be  as  good  a  place  as  can  be  found.  As  to  Resolution 
III,  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  strike  out  the  word  **  each  " 
and  to  leave  each  teacher  to  determine  when  his  pupils  had  re- 
ceived as  much  training  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgments  as  is 
necessary.     The  object  to  be  attained  is  to   train  the  judicial 
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faculties  and  not  to  educate  children  in  the  art  of  map-making 
or  digest  writing.  By  whatever  means  it  is  accomplished  that 
is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of 
history. 

I  am  rather  disappointed  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  report 
as  to  the  educational  value  of  history  ;  but  I  am  informed  that 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again.  I  believe 
that  the  value  of  history  as  a  training-study  is  very  little  un- 
derstood by  our  teachers  and  not  understood  at  all  by  the  tax- 
payers. It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Association  desires  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  good  teaching  of  history  the  best  thing  it 
could  possibly  do  would  be  to  tell  teachers  and  parents  the 
reason  why  it  desires  the  change  to  be  made  ;  and  this  the 
present  report  does  not  do.  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Association. 

President  Seelye  :  I  think  the  Association  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  some  of  its  members  with  reference  to  the 
feasibility  of  introducing  such  courses  as  have  been  recom- 
mended for  adoption  into  our  preparatory  schools.  Dr. 
Tetlow  has  presented  one  side.  Are  there  any  present  who 
would  like  to  present  the  other  }  Perhaps  Dr.  Ruling  himself, 
who  was  Chairman  of  this  Conference,  and  interested  in  the 
subject,  will  favor  us  with  a  few  words  in  reference  to  some  of 
these  matters. 

Dr.  Ray  Greene  Ruling  :  Mr.  President — I  am  very  sure 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Conference,  if  they  were  here, 
would  be  entirely  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Tetlow's  amendments 
to  the  resolution,  in  the  exact  form  in  which  he  has  offered 
them.  The  question  of  the  limit  to  which  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Greece  should  be  carried  is  one  on  which  there  would 
naturally  be  differences  of  judgment  among  teachers,  even  in 
the  same  school ;  and  I  should  hope  that  any  college  which 
should  set  any  limit  in  such  a  study  would  expect  the  teacher 
who  has  the  class  before  him  to  determine  for  himself  where  that 
class  should  stop  in  the  time  at  his  disposal.  That  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  freedom  which  the  teacher  of  every  class  ought 
to  have,  under  every  principal,  it  seems  to  me.  In  general,  we 
know  that  the  history  of  Greece  ends,  so  far  as  the  advantage 
to  the  scholar  is  concerned,  at  the  end  of  that  which  is  specially 
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and  distinctively  Greek  civilization.  Some  might  be  willing  to 
lay  the  stress  mainly  upon  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  subsequent  century.  Most  of  us,  I  think, 
would  prefer  to  go  so  far  as  the  limit  that  has  been  mentioned, 
the  death  of  Alexander. 

With  reference  to  the  second  amendment,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  closing  Roman  History  with  the  accession  of  Commo- 
dus,  unless  there  are  some  who  still  hope  to  bridge  over  the 
space  between  the  history  of  Rome  and  the  beginning  of  mod- 
ern history.  That  could  be  done,  even  if  it  were  not  prescribed 
in  the  requirements  for  the  college,  by  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  intervening  period,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  on 
that  score  to  taking  the  amendment  just  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested. And  so  with  regard  to  the  third  resolution.  I  am 
very  sure  that  those  who  have  to  receive  the  graduates  of  the 
secondary  schools  would  be  delighted  if  they  could  find  evi- 
dence in  those  who  come  to  them  for  Freshman  history,  that 
they  have  had  genuine,  earnest  practice  in  as  many  as  three  of 
the  five  kinds  of  work  that  are  suggested  here  ;  and  any  teach- 
ers who  should  find  it  possible  to  give  practice  in  the  whole 
five,  would  be  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  so,  with  the  happy  re- 
sult that  their  pupils  would  be  better  prepared  for  the  college 
examination,  and  for  college  work.  Personally  I  should 
be  willing  also  to  accept  Mr.  Goodrich's  amendment  with  regard 
to  the  second  resolution,  namely,  that  satisfactory  work  done 
in  the  secondary  school  and  certified  by  the  teacher  shou  d 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  evidence  of  proficiency  re- 
quired by  the  college.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole,  and  possibly  not  a  majority  of  them,  would 
tavor  the  certificate  system  of  entrance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  ideal  plan,  because  it  throws  the  decision  with  re- 
gard to  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  upon  the  set  of  persons  who 
know  most  about  that  pupil's  fitness,  having  had  the  best  op- 
portunities to  test  it  through  a  series  of  years.  We  are  not 
prepared,  however,  in  the  present  condition  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  several  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  New  Eng- 
land to  advocate  the  certificate  system  in  history  until  it  has 
been  adopted  generally  in  all  requirements.  With  respect  to 
the  other  matter  which  has  been  mentioned, — the  feasibility  of 
introducing  into  the  secondary  schools  the  methods  recom- 
mended in  the  resolutions, — there  is  this  to  be  said  :  In  many 
secondary  schools  it  cannot  be  successfully  attempted  with  the 
present  equipment  of  teachers  and  of  libraries,  and  in  the  present 
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state  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers.  There  ar^  classes, 
however,  which  are  doing  wotk  of  just  this  character,  and  do- 
ing it  well.  There  are  teachers  of  history  who  have  thoroughly 
prepared  themselves  for  their  specific  work.  There  are  school 
committees  who  are  looking  intelligently  and  earnestly  into 
the  question  of  supplying  the  necessary  books  and  of  providing 
teachers  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  this  sort  of  work  to  be 
done.  If  we  to-day  adopt  these  recommendations  as  our  ideal, 
we  shall  further  the  whole  movement  toward  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  history,  encouraging  the  hearts  of  good  teachers, 
and  giving  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  those  members  of  the 
school  committees  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  advance  of  ed- 
ucational sentiment.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  eminently  wise 
that  these  resolutions,  with  the  amendments  which  have  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Tetlow,  should  receive  the  sanction  of  this 
body.  I  would  move  therefore,  that  these  resolutions,  so 
amended,  be  now  adopted  by  this  Association. 

President  Seelye  :- — Is  this  motion  of  Dr.  Ruling's  sec- 
onded ? 

r 

Dr.  Tetlow  : — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Goodrich  : — I  should  like  to  ask  for  a  little  more  definite 
statement  from  the  Conference  in  regard  to.  the  third  resolu- 
tion. Does  it  really  intend  that  the  written  work  spoken  of  in 
resolution  II,  shall  consist  of  samples  of  all  the  kinds  specified  } 

Dr.  Ruling  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodrich  i-r-Will  the  Committee,  or  any  member  of  it, 
state  plainly  why  they  considered  it  necessary  for  the  schools 
to  send  up  samples  of  all  these  kinds  of  written  work  ^ 

Dft.  Ruling  : — Simply  to  make  sure  that  there  had  been  in- 
telligent practice  in  all  these  kinds  of  work.  Each  of  the  five  pro- 
cesses implied  under  these  headings  involves  something  which 
is  of  value  to  the  student  of  history  in  his  later  course  ;  hence 
it  is  thought  that  evidence  of  having  acquired  some  facility  in 
the  use  of  them  all  would  be  best  manifested  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  written  work  which  had  shown  to  the  teacher  power  of 
analysis  in  them  all. 
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Mr.  Goodrich  :  The  Committee  then  would  not  consider  it 
sufficient  if  it  read  as  follows  :  **  That  the  written  work  of  the 
secondary  schools  should  include  abundant  practice  in  each  of 
the  following:  ?" 

* 

Dr.  Ruling  :  The  answer  to  that  question  would,  perhaps, 
better  come  from  a  member  of  the  Conference  who  looks  at 
the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college.  I  will  ask 
Professor  Hart  what  his  reply  would  be  to  that  suggestion  } 

Prof.  Hart  :  Mr.  Chairman — It  would  seem  as  though 
Mr.  Goodrich's  questions  angled  off  in  the  direction  of  a  sugges- 
tion that  written  work  was  an  incomplete  means  of  testing  the 
amount  ol  preparation,  and  a  great  labor  to  the  examiner.  To 
that  objection  it  is  a  simple  answer  that  a  similar  system  is  in 
use  for  physics.  For  determining  whether  a  candidate  passes 
in  that  subject  there  are  three  criteria  :  A  book  examination, 
a  laboratory  exaniination,  and  the  note-book  of  the  candidate. 
It  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  these  three  elements  all  in  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  tests  in  the  set  of  exam- 
inations for  Harvard  college,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  any 
college  that  desires  to  enforce  written  work  in  history,  will 
have  no  serious  difficulty.  It  is  a  question  not  of  possibility 
but  of  expense,  and  no  great  expense  at  that.  It  means 
simply  that  a  few  more  examiners  must  be  on  hand  during  the 
days  of  examination,  and  that  a  final  decision  cannot  be 
reached  till  the  note-books  come  in.  I  suppose  any  sensible 
college  in  administiering  a  system  of  this  kind,  would  choose 
for  itself  what  portions  of  written  work  it  desired  to  have  sent 
up  en  bloc  for  examination,  and  of  what  portions  it  would  take 
significant  examples,  as  showing  the  kind  of  work  that  the 
teachers  were  pursuing.  I  will  say  further  that  this  is  a 
method  which  I  should  personally  be  very  glad  to  see  intro- 
duced into  Harvard  College.  Doubtless  many  of  you  know 
that  a  committee  has  been  raised  to  consider  the  general  sub- 
ject of  entrance  requirements  for  Harvard,  and  that  some 
changes  are  probably  impending.  A  resolution  of  this 
kind,  endorsed  by  the  Association,  will  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  Harvard  College  es- 
tablish a  more  rational  system  for  admission  examina- 
tions. Doubtless  the  requirements  here  suggested  do  m'ean 
more  work.  At  present,  however,  the  preparation 
of  boys  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  is  ordinarily  nothing  but 
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a  cramming  process,  and  does  not  indicate  fitness  for  entrance 
to  pollege.  If  that  is  all  we  can  get  for  entrance  I  should  prefer 
to  see  the  requirement  stricken  out  altogether.  It  does  not  aid 
us  in  historical  teaching  in  the  colleges  There  are  schools, 
like  Dr.  Tetlow's,  that  are  doing  solid  and  suitable  work,  and 
which  ought  readily,  with  their  present  teaching,  to  prepare  in 
any  two  of  the  seven  points  suggested  here,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  able  to  send  good  written  work.  The  schools  that  are 
not  doing  the  kind  of  work  which  requires  two  years  are  schools 
that  are  not  getting  any  good  out  of  history. 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  Professor  Hart  has  spoken  the  truth  m  re- 
gard to  much  of  the  preparation  in  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Its  time  allotment  is  too  limited  to  permit  the  best  methods. 
All  will  agree  to  this.  Permit  me  to  say  further  that  I  do  hot 
want  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  the  study  of  history. 
I  heartily  approve  of  it  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
possible  utility  of  the  subject.  But  I  cannot  get  out  of  my 
mind,  not  the  Harvard  examiners,  but  the  victim,  that  is  the 
boy  and  the  young  girl.  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind,  as  we 
pass  one  set  of  resolutions  of  this  kind  after  another  concern- 
ing English  last  year  and  history  this,  that  it  all  means  an  in- 
crease in  work.  The  new  Harvard  requirements  in  English, 
for  instance,  involved  more  labor  than  the  old,  and  if  these 
suggestions  in  regard  to  history  are  adopted  more  labor  still  will 
be  involved.  I  do  object  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  pupil  to  the 
additional  labor  he  will  be  compelled  by  these  changes  to  un- 
dertake during  the  four  or  five  years  elapsing  between  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  door  of  the  college.  Every  step  of 
this  kind,  as  Dr.  Tetlow  has  well  said,  involves  additional  work 
for  the  pupil.  I  do  not  care  what  it  involves  for  us  ;  it  involves 
additional  work  iox  him,  and  we  must  look  to  it  that  in  our  zeal 
for  excellent  methods  we  do  not  forget  the  limitations  which 
surround  our  youth.  I  see  no  escape  from  the  danger  I  fear 
except  in  the  method  I  have  suggested,  namely,  that  we  shall 
come  eventually  to  elect  subjects  and  not  courses.  In  regard 
to  this  particular  thing,  let  me  ask  one  question  further  :  was 
Dr.  Huling's  motion  to  amend  intended  to  include  what  Dr. 
Tetlow  said  about  the  third  resolution  ? 

Dr.  Huling  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
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President  Seelye  :  Are  you  ready  for  action  upon  this  mo- 
tion. Is  there  anything  else  to  be  said  ?  I  will  ask  Dr. 
Huling  to  read  the  resolutions  as  amended,  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  res- 
olutions. 

Dr.  Ruling  :  (Reads) 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  be  requested  to  include  in  their  require- 
ments for  admission  a  choice  of  subjects  out  of  the  following  topics:* 

(i)    The  history  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  Greek  life,  literature,  and  art. 

(2)  The  History  of  Rome :  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  to  the  acces- 

sion of  Commodus. 

(3)  German  History]^  To  be  so  taught  as  to  elucidate  the  general  move- 

(4)  French  History  >  ment  of  memseval  and  modem  history. 

(5)  English  History,  with  especial  reference  to  social  and  political  de- 

velopment. 

(6)  American  History,  with  the  elements  of  Civil  Government.! 

(7)  A  detailed  study  of  a  limited  period,  pursued  in  an  intensive  man- 

ner. 
— any  two  of  these  topics  to  constitute  a  required  subject  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege.   The  colleges  are  earnestly  requested  to  accept  any  additional  topic  or 
topics  from  the  list  as  additional  preparation  for  entrance  or  for  advanced 
standing. 

n.  Resolved,  That  satisfactory  written  work  done  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  should  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  evidence  of  proficiency  required  by  the  college. 

III.  Resolved,  That  such  written  work  should  include  some  practice  in 
at  least  three  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading,  outside  the  text-books. 

(b)  Written  recitations  requiring  the  use  of  judgment  and  the  applica- 

tion of  elementary  principles. 

(c)  Written  parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

(d)  Brief  investigations  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  the 

class-room,  and  including  some  use  of  original  material. 
{e)    Historical  maps  or  charts,  made  from  printed  data  and  comparison 
of  existing  maps,  and  showing  movements  of  exploration,  mi- 
gration, or  conquest,  territorial  changes,  or  social  phenomena. 


*The  Conference  expects  that  for  any  one  of  the  seven  topics  one  year's  work  of  at 
least  three  periods  a  week,  or  an  equivalent,  would  be  necessary. 

tit  IS  expected  that  the  study  of  American  History  will  be  such  as  to  show  the  devel- 
opment and  origfin  of  the  institutions  of  our  own  country ;  that  it  will,  therefore,  include 
the  colonial  begfinninerg ;  and  that  it  will  deal  with  the  period  of  discovery  and  early 
settlement  sufiiciently  to  show  the  relations  of  peoples  on  the  American  continent,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  struggle  for  mastery. 
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IV.  Resolved^  That  the  examinations  in  history  for  entrance  to  .college 
ought  to  be  so  franked  as  to  require  comparison  a|id  the  use  of  judgment  on 
the  pupil's  part,  rather  than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations 
should  presuppose  the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  prac- 
tice in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  requir- 
ing the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

Dr.  Huling  : — I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  before  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  a  vote  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
other  teachers  with  respect  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Sanford,  of 
Brookline,  is  present.  I  see  in  the  audience  Dr.  Hill,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  ;  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Amen,  and  Miss  Whipple  of  the  Worcester  English  High 
School,  where  history  is  taught  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
is  recommended  here.     I  hope  there  will  be  further  discussion. 

President  Seelye  :  I  am  sure  the  Association  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  the  teachers  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, if  they  will  favor  us  with  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
the  resolutions.     I  would  call  on  Dr.  Hill. 

Dr.  Hill  :  Mr,  President — I  am  delighted  in  the  main, 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  with  the  resolutions  that 
accompany  it.  If  I  express  hearty  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  because  of 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  report  as  a  whole.  This  report 
recognizes  conditions  that  exist  in  the  general  courses  of  our 
Massachusetts  high  schools.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
the  gap  between  these  high  schools,  in  their  general  courses, 
and  the  colleges  shall  be  closed  up.  Personally,  I  feel  some- 
what sensitive  about  any  movements  that  threaten  to  widen 
that  gap.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  if  the  quantity  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  college  in  history  is  increased, 
or  if  there  is  a  lack  of  adaptability  in  such  requirements,  the 
gap  will  be  widened.  The  amendments  tend  to  bring  the  high 
schools  and  the  colleges  nearer  together,  and  so  I  favor  them. 
This  Association  is  on  record  as  favoring  a  closer  connection 
between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools  all  along  the  upper 
line.  The  importance  of  having  this  closer  connection  is  very 
great  indeed.  Our  high  schools  are  growing  very  rapidly  ;  un- 
less this  connection  is  established,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  col- 
leges will  lose  part  of  their  hold  on  the  public,  or,  at  least, 
fail  to  get  a  hold  where  it  is  important  they  should  have  it. 
Certainly  our   high   schools  will  suffer  much  in  not  having  a 
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strong  influence  descending  down  upon  all  their  courses  from 
the  colleges  above.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  try  very  hard  to 
establish  this  close  connection.  I  have  just  alluded  to  the 
growth  of  pur  high  schools,  and  that  is  a  legitimate  subject  to 
touch,  because  as  they  grow  the  importance  of  making 
this  connection  increases.  The  city  oif  Cambridge,  for  in- 
stance, in  1886,  had  550  high  school  pupils  ;  to-day  she  has 
1,100.  The  population  has  increased  about  30  per  cent.,  but 
the  high  school  pupils  have  doubled,  the  increase  being  largely 
in  the  general  English  courses,  so  called.  The  city  of  Chelsea 
nine  years  ago  had  200  pupils  in  the  High  School.  To-day 
there  are  400  pupils.  The  population  of  Chelsea  has  increased 
about  20  per  cent.  Take  the  city  of  Worcester.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  500  pupils  in  the  High  School  there.  To-day  I 
understand  that  there  are  1,300  high  school  pupils  in  that  city  ; 
yet  the  population  of  Worcester  has  increased  but  40  per  cent, 
during  these  years.  In  Concord,  ten  years  ago,  there  were  75 
or  80  pupils  in  the  High  School.  To-day,  I  am  told,  there  are 
175.  Concord  has  increased  in  population  less  than  40  per 
cent,  during  the  decade.  I  venture  to  say  that  this  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  high  school  pupils  is  a  very  common  one ;  it 
is  very  largely  in  the  general  courses.  I  beg  of  this  Association 
to  take  no  action  that  shall  widen  the  gulf  between  the  colleges 
and  our  high  schools  in  these  general  courses.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  we  need  a  certain  indulgence  for  some  little  time  to  conrie, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  requirements  is  concerned.  I 
like  this  report.  I  believe  in  th^  spirit  of  it  ;  and  if  I  plead  for 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  withholding  my  general  commendation  of  the  work  of 
the  Conference. 

Mr.  Start  :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Hill  if  in  mentioning  the  gen- 
eral courses  he  refers  to  the  courses  of  the  English  high' schools, 
to  those  not  distinctively  college  preparatory  ? 

Dr.  Hill  :     Yes: 

Mr.  Start  :  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  nearly  all 
high  schools  of  this  class  provide  such  courses  as  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  these  resolutions,  and  one  hope  thiat  the  Confer- 
ence had,  one  object  that  it  had  in  presenting  this  plan,  was  to 
bring  the  colleges  nearer  to  the  English  high  schools.  Gradu-- 
ates    of   such  schools   are  now  credited   with  a  considerable 
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amount  of  history,  which  is  of  no  help  to  them  if  they  wish  to 
enter  college.  The  adoption  of  the  Conference  plan  will  enable 
them  to  secure  credit  for  this  work  from  the  colleges. 

Dr.  Hill  :  As  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  the  report  seems 
to  recognize,  more  or  less,  the  English  high  school  as  well  as 
what  have  been  known  as  the  non-preparatory  courses  of  our 
high  schools  in  general.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  we  shall 
not  make  any  mistake  in  asking  too  much  of  them — that  is  all. 

Professor  Hart  :  This  is  a  subject  very  near  to  me;  therefore 
I  should  simply  like  to  say  that  one  purpose  which  the  Con- 
ference had  most  at  heart,  was  to  give  a  better  chance  for  the 
high  schools  that  did  not  habitually  prepare  for  college.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  little  high  school  in  Pembroke,  Massachu- 
setts, with  perhaps  40  pupils.  That  school  has  a  thorough 
four  years'  course  in  history,  and  perhaps  a  little  Latin.  For 
pupils  of  that  school  who  may  go  somewhere  else  for  an  extra 
year  later,  every  minute  which  they  have  spent  on  history 
would,  under  the  resolution,  be  an  advance  along  the  line  to- 
wards the  college.  If  colleges  will  go  so  far  as  to  accept  ad- 
ditional history  as  two  more  points  for  entrance,  or  as  a  point 
on  advanced  standing,  they  will  further  stimulate  such  schools  ; 
for  they  could  get  credit  for  all  the  four  years*  work  instead  of 
two.  The  proposition  tends  to  bring  the  colleges  and  high 
schools  into  better  relations. 

President  Seelye  :  Miss  Whipple  has  been  referred  to  as 
being  able  to  state  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Worcester 
English  High  School. 

Miss  Whipple  :  I  came  as  a  guest  with  no  expectation  of 
sharing  in  these  deliberations.  With  the  inspiration  of  a  Har- 
vard summer  course  some  yaars  ago,  I  have  been  trying 
for  three  years  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  work.  We  have  a 
four  years'  course  in  history  in  the  English  High  School  in 
Worcester,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  have  had  some  success 
in  applying  these  principles,  and  that  our  encouragement  is 
sufficient  to  lead  us  to  continue  in  the  work.  If  the  colleges 
can  agree  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  subjects  to  be  offered, 
history  should  be  one.  I  do  most  heartily  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report,  but  I  think  with  Mr.  Goodrich  that 
we  must  consider  the  boys  and  girls.      I  am  continually  em- 
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barrassed  with  my  delight  in  their  good  work  and  my  fear  of 
their  over- work.  They  study  so  willingly  and  gladly  that  they 
often  need  restraint.  I  hope  that  history  will  be  recognized 
by  the  colleges  and  schools,  and  that  these  methods,  which 
certainly  can  be  used,  and  are  used  successfully  in  some  schools, 
will  be  duly  approved  by  this  Association. 

President  Seelye  :  Mr.  Sanford's  name  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Sanford,  of  the  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass.  : 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  the  discussion. 
As  master  of  a  school  that  prepares  for  college,  I  favor  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  that  the  amount  required  for  ad- 
mission to  college  should  not  be  materially  increased. 

The  broader  treatment  and  better  methods  which  these  reso- 
lutions aim  to  promote  are  surely  to  be  encouraged. 

As  master  of  a  high  school  in  which  there  are  many  pupils 
who  have  no  thought  of  going  to  college,  I  heartily  commend 
the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  and  rejoice  in  the  options  allowed.  , 
For  such  pupils  it  will  be  a  distinct  advantage.  As  it  is  now, 
these  non-classical  students  are  at  a  great  ^/^advantage,  if,  late 
in  their  high  school  course,  they  decide  to  prepare  for  college. 
They  may  have  done  very  excellent  work  in  history,  but  it  will 
not  aid  them  in  entering  college  unless  it  has  fallen  within  the 
narrow  range  of  the  present  requirements. 

Again,  the  necessity  we  are  now  under  of  studying  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  at  least  reviewing  it,  just  before 
the  college  examination  is  taken,  constitutes  a  real  embarrass- 
ment for  us  who  are  ambitious  to  work  out  a  consistent,  pro- 
gressive course  in  history,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  In  order  to  do  that,  we 
should  like  to  introduce  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  much 
earlier,  perhaps  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Now,  even  though  we  may  offer  attractive  optional  courses  in 
history,  economics,  and  civil  government,  our  strongest  students 
will  not  elect  them.  Again  and  again,  have  such  pupils  come 
to  me  and  said  :  **We  wish  that  we  might  take  the  course  in 
Modern  History  or  Civil  Government;"  *'We  would  like  to 
undertake  the  *  intensive  work'  in  Local  History  but  cannot." 
*  *  The  college  for  which  we  are  preparing  does  not  call  for  or 
recognize  such  courses." 

Again,  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  pu- 
pils who   have  a    marked  ta^te  and  aptitude  for  history  should 
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have  the  opportunity  in  the  preparatory  school  to  do  more  than 
the  minimum  required  for  entrance  to  college. 

President  Seelye  :  I  hope  we  shall  hear  a  word  from  Mr. 
Fish,  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Fish,  of  Waban,  Mass.  :  Mr.  President — 
Formerly  of  Exeter,  but  not  in  Exeter  now.  My  successor,  how- 
however,  is  present,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  welcome  him  to  this 
Association,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  There  is  one 
point  which  we  have  not  considered — the  difficulty  of  securing 
competent  teachers  of  history.  I  attended  a  dinner,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  at  which  President  Eliot  outlined  his  ideal  preparatory 
school.  He  said  he  would  have  thirty  boarding  houses.  The 
school  should  number  not  over  250,  and  the  boys  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  in  any  house,  and  each  house  should  be  presided  over  by 
a  woman  of  culture,  tact,  and  judgment,  in  fact  possessing  all 
the  qualities  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  very  rare,  ex- 
•  ceptional  person.  Think  of  looking  for  thirty  such  ladies. 
Some  of  us  have  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  finding  one 
to  preside  over  a  house  of  that  sort.  The  statement  was  made 
that  we  should  not  give  up  our  instruction  in  history  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  gymnasium.  Having  been  guilty  of  this  very 
thing  myself,  in  former  years,  I  think  the  speaker's  reference 
was  to  that,  and  I  think  his  criticism  at  that  time,  which  I 
now  make  public,  that  the  boys  were  bolting  history  in  great 
chunks,  and  not  properly  digesting  it,  was  a  very  fitting  criti- 
cism to  make  upon  our  methods.  Endowed  schools,  I  sup- 
pose, are  embarrassed,  at  times,  as  much  as  public  schools, 
and  have  difficulty  in  finding  these  rare  teachers  of  history. 
Still  I  hope  these  resolutions  will  pass,  for  I  believe,  even  as 
they  stand  without  the  proposed  amendments,  ^that  they  are 
very  suggestive  and  helpful. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
New  Haven  :  I  should  like  to  take  a  brief  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  Association  to  express  my  opinion  upon  this  subject.  I 
think  we  all  must  feel  that  it  is  of  exceeding  importance  and 
great  moment,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  too  ready,  or  too 
eager,  to  rush  into  this  gap  without  full  discussion  and  consid- 
eration. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  discussion  has  been 
quite  as  spirited  and  animated  as  some  other  discussions  which 
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have  been  carried  on  before  this  Association  ;  therefore  I  would 
like  simply  to  give  my  opinion  and  my  experience.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  followed  by  other  secondary  school  teachers,  who  will 
give  their  opinions  frankly  and  courteously. 

I  am  rather  opposed  to  the  resolutions,  and  I  say  this  with  a 
good  deal  of  regret,  because  I  know  of  no  teacher  of  history 
whose  work  I  admire  more  than  that  of  Professor  Hart.  I  feel 
a  very  strong  sympathy  with  the  speech  of  Dr.  Tetlow.  I  hope 
that  speech  met  with  a  large  response  from  the  secondary 
school  part  of  this  Association.  Professor  Hart,  i  I  under- 
stood him,  allowed  that  this  increased  requirement  will  add 
largely  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  if  it  does, 
unless  some  other  change  is  made,  and  the  work  is  lightened, 
I  stand  strongly  opposed  to  any  other  addition  to  the  require- 
ments. I  remember  only  yesterday  that  I  acted  as  a  buffer, 
as  I  sometimes  do,  between  the  teachers  of  my  school,  who 
were  demanding  more  time  for  those  particular  subjects  which 
each  taught.  Each  teacher  complained  that  the  work  in  some 
other  subject  took  up  too  much  time  ;  and  wished  more  time 
for  his  particular  subject.  It  requires  earnest  effort  to  prepare 
boys  thoroughly  in  the  present  requirements.  My  boys  may 
be  very  much  duller  than  some  others,  but  I  think  they  are  a  fair 
average,  and  therefore  I  say,  in  regard  to  any  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  requirements,  in  any  way,  at  present,  Eheu  jam 
satis ;  we  have  enough  now.  I  believe  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  must  add  no  more  for  the  present. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  being  low  in  my  ideals. 
I  think  I  am  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  being  a  *  *  moss- 
back  "  or  an  unreasonable  conservative  ;  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am.  I  think  I  am  reasonable,  but  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  a  halt  for  a  short  time.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  us. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.  But  did  you 
ever  notice  when  that  celestial  connection  has  been  made  in 
teaching,  what  lamentable  results  sometimes  follow }  The 
teacher  and  a  few  of  the  brightest  scholars  sit  upon  the  front 
seats,  surveying  the  aerial  landscape  and  saying  to  themselves  : 
**  Isn't  this  lovely!"  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  class  are 
clinging  to  the  tail-board  of  the  wagon,  with  their  tongues 
hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  gasping  for  breath,  almost  ready 
to  let  go  and  drop  into  the  abyss  below.  I  have  seen  a  young 
man  begin  as  a  teacher  with  the  idea  that  he  could  turn  the 
secondary  school  into  a  college.      He  would  introduce  college 
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methods  of  teaching  for  immature  boys,  and  expect  to  do  great 
things.  Advice  in  such  cases  is  of  little  use.  He  must  learn 
by  experience,  and  he  soon  does.  The  trouble  was  that  he 
shot  way  over  their  heads. 

The  first  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  adapt  his  methods  to  the  mental 
development  and  attainment  of  his  class.  He  must  get  down 
where  they  are  before  he  can  lift  them.  Now,  as  secondary 
school  teachers,  we  have  to  consider  not  what  method  can  be 
used  with  a  few  bright  scholars,  but  what  are  suitable  to  the 
average  pupil  of  the  average  class.  Think  of  the  difficulties 
that  confront  the  teacher  in  an  effort  to  bring  an  average  class 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  attainment.  The  fundamental 
trouble  is  stated  in  that  delicious  phrase  of  Prof.  Lounsbury, 
*  *  the  infinite  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  knowledge. " 

Therefore,  I  am  cautious  about  trying  some  of  these  methods 
recommended  with  the  immature  minds  commonly  found  in 
secondary  schools.  My  experience  is  that  there  is  danger  in 
too  much  collateral  reading,  unless  the  pupil  has  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  main  outlines  and  course  of  events  in  history.  He  loses 
his  bearings,  and  becomes  confused  and  puzzled.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  find  my  opinion  on  this  point  confirmed  by  an  instructor 
in  a  college  where  this  so  called  laboratory  method  had  been 
much  in  vogue.  He  found  that  the  historical  knowledge  of  his 
pupils  was  confused  and  misty.  The  better  method,  in  my 
opinion,  for  immature  minds,  is  to  use  first  one  sound  and  re- 
liable book,  and  have  the  pupil  get  a  reasonable  mastery  of 
the  contents.  When  by  assimilating  this  he  has  laid  a  solid 
foundation,  then  he  can  safely  branch  out  into  collateral  and 
discursive  reading. 

I  think,  also,  that  too  wide  a  choice  of  elective  subjects  in 
history  is  allowed  in  this  report.  As  a  general  principle  I  do 
not  favor  a  large  choice  of  electives  in  the  curriculum  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  I  believe  that  the  course  of  a  secondary 
school  should  be  made  up  of  required  studies,  because  my  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  the  belief  that  boys  in  choosing  electives 
are  likely  to  make  their  choice  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. I  have  fought  more  than  one  battle  to  hold  a  boy  up  to 
stiff  work,  when  he  was  inclined  to  turn  to  the  flesh  pots  of  a 
* '  soft "  study. 

But  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  range  of  electives  allowed 
in  this  report.      No  boy  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  per- 
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mitted  to  take  French  and  German  history  in  preference 
to  American  and  English  history.  They  are  far  less  import- 
ant for  his  future  career,  and  much  less  interestmg  than  the 
history  of  our  own  or  the  mother  country.  There  are  fewer 
teachers  competent  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  they  are  more 
difficult  to  teach.  Think  of  the  difficulty  which  the  average 
adult  has  in  threading  his  way  through  the  maze  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  petty  principalities  of  central 
Europe. 

If  any  history  is  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  classical  course, 
besides  the  Greek  or  Roman  history,  it  should  be  English  or 
American  History.  In  preference  to  having  the  pupil  take 
French  or  German  History,  I  should  much  prefer  to  require  a 
thorough  course  in  civil  government. 

Among  the  recommendations  proposed  in  this  report,  I  am 
very  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  attempting  with  the  average 
secondary  school  pupil,  the  study  of  history  from  original 
sources.  I  am  one  of  those  teachers  mentioned  by  the  Confer- 
ence, who  do  not  think  that  the  secondary  school  is  the  proper 
sphere  for  much  of  this  sort  of  work.  Historical  investigation 
is  difficult,  and  requires  a  mature  and  firm  mental  grasp  to 
accomplish  it  successfully.  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  had  large  results.  When  I  think  of  the  absurd 
answers  on  the  part  of  pupils,  which  have  come  from  attempts 
of  this  kind,  and  I  think  of  the  diverse  conclusions  reached  by 
the  different  historians  of  the  same  period  of  history,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  leave  such  work  to  the  more  mature  student  of 
the  college  or  university. 

We  should  consider  in  this  matter  not  only  the  schools  in 
favored  districts  of  New  England,  with  large  bodies  of  teachers 
and  able  pupils,  but  the  many  schools  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, who  are  now  doing  good  work  in  preparing  boys  for  col- 
lege, but  find  that  the  present  requirements  are  a  severe  strain 
upon  their  powers. 

With  regard  to  this  motion,  I  have  spoken  at  some  length 
because  I  feel  strongly  in  this  matter.  I  have  tried  to  state, 
as  clearly  as  I  could,  my  opinion,  first,  that  for  the  average 
boy,  with  all  the  distracting  influences  of  social  life  and  athletic 
sports,  the  present  requirements  for  admission  are  all  that  we 
can  stand  ;  second,  that  there  is  great  danger  in  trying  to  prac- 
tise in  secondary  schools  methods  which  are  quite  well  fitted 
to  the  more  mature  minds  of  the  college. 

A  prominent  professor  once  said,  with  regard  to  the  study  of 
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Latin  and  Greek,  that  he  felt  that  secondary  schools  often 
made  a  mistake  in  undue  attention  to  aesthetic  and  archaeolog- 
ical study  of  the  ancient  classic  authors  before  the  pupil  had 
a  reasonable  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and* 
syntax.  So  it  may  be  with  history.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
this  Association  I  am  alone  in  the  opinion,  that  if  a  teacher 
goes  outside  of  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  the  accepted 
facts  of  history,  as  stated  by  the  reliable  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  attempts  in  the  secondary  school  to  fool  witlv  sem- 
inary methods,  or  in  any  considerable  degree  with  original  in- 
vestigation, he  will  be  very  likely  to  find  that  he  has  grasped 
at  the  shadow  and  missed  the  substance. 

Mr.  H.  p.  Amen,  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  : 
I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  feel  somewhat  in  sympathy  witl>  both  sides  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  Mr.  Fox  has  fairly  stated  a  very  strong  objection, 
though  he  has  expressed  it  in  an  extreme  form.  I  think  also 
that  the  report  of  the  Conference  is  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Dr.  Huling  :  Mr.  Chairman — I  am  very  glad,  as  one  of 
the  Conference,  that  Mr.  Fox  has  presented  in  this  extreme 
form  what  can  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
resolutions.  In  substance,  the  objection  is  this :  That  the 
resolutions  require  too  much  time,  and  that  they  call  for  too 
great  an  improvement  in  methods.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  Mr.  Fox  assigns  in  his  school  to  the  study  of  history 
in  preparation  for  college.  It  can  scarcely  be  less  than 
one  year.      May  I  ask  him  if  it  is  less  than  one  year  } 

Mr.  Fox  :     One  year. 

Dr.  Ruling  :  We  ask,  in  these  resolutions,  for  three 
periods  a  week  for  two  years,  which  is  really  one  year  and  a 
fifth,  with  five  periods  a  week,  as  subjects  are  taken  in  most 
high  schools.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a  large  increase,  nor  is 
it  an  excessive  demand  ;  for  pupils  who  are  expected  to  do  college 
work  in  history  ought  to  have  had  previous  training  at  least  to 
this  extent.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  to  oppose  so  slight 
an  increase  in  the  time  given  to  history  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  to  manifest  too  great  conservatism.      With  regard  to  the  man- 
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ner  of  studying  history,  I  find  that  my  heart  is  chiefly  in  the 
improvement  in  methods  which  the  report  suggests.  Not  so 
much  in  the  quantity  prescribed  ;  I  don't  care  about  that.  Not 
so  very  much  in  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject.  But  I  am 
very  desirous  that  our  secondary  schools  should  do  more  than  to 
secure  the  memorizing  of  facts,  even  of  those  arranged  by  the 
best  compiler  of  school  histories  ;  for  I  have  a  conviction  that 
more  than  this  must  be  done  if  the  pupil  is  to  make  any  val- 
uable use  whatever  of  his  opportunities  in  college.  Our  report 
does  not  recommend  such  severe  work  as  is  done  by  mature 
students  in  college,  or  in  the  university.  There  is  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  seminary  work  in  higher  mstitutions  and 
library  work  in  schools.  These  methods  should  not  be  over  the 
heads  of  the  pupils.  They  are  to  be  adapted  closely  to  the 
acquirements  and  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  secondary 
school.  Such  work  is  now  actually  done  in  certain  schools,  is 
done  every  school  day  in  the  year.  It  can  be  done  in  all  institu- 
tions in  which  the  authorities  are  willing  to  provide  the  requisite 
books  and  to  secure  teachers  of  sufficient  ability.  The  number 
of  such  teachers,  I  may  add,  will  grow  in  proportion  as  the 
demand  increases.  The  colleges  supply  abundant  and  ade- 
quate training  to  those  who  seek  for  it.  I  see  nothing,  there- 
fore, in  these  resolutions,  that  we  need  hesitate  to  recommend 
to  the  schools  of  the  country.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  issue 
will  be  clearly  defined  in  our  minds,  and  that  those  who  are 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  is  to  say,  those  wjio 
think  that  it  is  not  best  that  there  should  be  in  our  schools 
sucR  marked  improvement  m  the  study  of  history  as  is  con- 
templated here,  will  frankly  oppose  the  resolutions.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  they  should  prevail.  But  if  the 
larger  number  of  our  members  really  believe  that  the  methods 
in  history  now  in  common  use  are  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
time  now  given  to  history  is  suffirient,  then  the  vote  ought  to 
be  adverse  to  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Fox  :  Mr,  Chairman — Mr.  Huling  will  allow  me  one 
or  two  words.  Of  course,  in  a  short  talk,  you  can  not  state 
'these  things  exactly  as  you  would  like  to  phrase  them.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  did  me  injustice,  when  he  quoted  me  as 
one  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  improved  methods  or  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  of  history.  That  is  the  very  ques- 
tion at  issue  on  which  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  is  possi- 
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ble.  It  is  just  because  I  do  not  think  that  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  improvements  that  I  oppose  them.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  additional  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  opposed  from  practical,  constant 
experience,  because  of  appeals  from  parents,  and  appeals  from 
teachers  asking  for  more  time  for  their  own  special  work  ;  but 
I  am  not  opposed,  by  any  means,  to  much  that  there  is  con- 
tained in  this  pamphlet.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  about 
some  of  the  methods  recommended  is  this  :  That  my  own  ex- 
perience has  been  that  boys  or  girls,  in  attempting  to  do  their 
work  in  this  way,  lost  their  grip  on  the  main  lines  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  became  confused  in  their  investigations.  They  were 
not  mature  enough,  and  that  that  is  the  difficulty  with  the 
average  boy.  I  have  in  my  senior  class,  almost  every  year,  a 
boy  who  would  reach  college  at  sixteen.  But  the  average  is  not 
that  by  any  means.  I  can  not  grade  my  work  to  him.  I 
have  to  take  the  average  boy  at  1 8  or  19.  I  would  not  like  to 
appear  before  this  Association,  or  be  considered  by  Mr.  Huling 
as  being  opposed  to  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  practical  result  of  these  resolutions.  I 
sympathize  with  the  difficulties  that  confront  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  teacher  in  Latin  complains  that  he  has  not 
time  enough,  and  is  anxious  for  the  full  amount  of  time  for  his 
work  ;  the  teacher  of  Greek  thinks  that  mathematics  dimin- 
ishes his  time,  and  he  is  anxious  for  his  full  amount  of  time. 
We  cannot  have  all  the  good  things  in  lite.      We  cannot  have 

th'em  in  a  course  of  study  ;  we  have  to  make  selections. 

• 

Mr.  Fish  :  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Fox's  objection  assumes 
too  much  in  regard  to  the  college  professor.  I  imagine  he 
meets  with  the  same  difficulties  that  Mr.  Fox  meets  with  in  his 
classes.  I  remember  fifteen  years  ago  being  given  a  private 
examination  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  the  late  Professor 
Torrey.  The  examination  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
one  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  an  oral  examination,  and  at  th& 
close  the  professor  said  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Fish,  it  must  be  evident 
to  you  by  this  time  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  subject,  but 
since  you  know  as  much  as  those  whom  I  have  already  passed  on- 
the  subject,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  pass  you. "  So  I  suppose 
the  aim  of  these  resolutions  is  simply  to  give  us  a  rational,  sci- 
entific, and  proper  method  of  study ;  and  it  will  result  in  great 
help  to  us,  and  to  all  teachers  of  history.  I  believe  the  reso- 
lutions ought  to  pass. 
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Dr.  Keep  :  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  if  one  year  were  to  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  combined, 
and  a  second  year  to  English  History.  I  should  feel  reluctant 
to  omit  a  year  of  the  study  of  English  History  from  the  class- 
ical course,  and  I  would  not  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory than  two  years,  three  periods  per  week.  Suppose  Greek 
History  were  to  be  studied  two  terms  and  Roman  History  one 
term,  and  English  History  were  to  receive  three  hours  a  week 
through  a  second  year. 

Dr.  Huling  :  That  question  has  been  discussed  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  discussed  quite  earnestly.  The  feeling  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  from  the  colleges 
was  averse  to  uniting  the  pursuance  of  both  Roman  and  Greek 
history  in  a  single  year,  and  that  on  the  ground,  as  I  now  re- 
member it.  that  the  teachers  of  the  classics  in  the  colleges  would 
object  to  the  slight  treatment  thus  given  to  those  parts  of  his- 
tory which  assist  so  largely  in  the  comprehension  of  classical 
lit-erature.  There  may  have  been  other  considerations  present- 
ed but  certainly  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  make  that  change.  It 
is  entirely  possible  under  the  resolutions.  Dr.  Keep  will  recog- 
nize, that  English  history  should  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for 
either  Roman  or  Greek  history.  In  such  a  case  the  pupil  could 
offer  at  college  either  Greek  history  and  English  history,  or 
Roman  history  and  English  history. 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  was  then  put 
and  carred  by  a  rising  vote  of  35  to  7. 

After  certain  announcements  by  Professor  Upton  and  the 
Secretary,  the  Association  adjourned  until  evening. 

In  the  interval  the  members  and  their  guests  visited  the  va- 
rious college  buildings,  and  were  entertained  at  supper  by  the 
University  in  the  armory  room  of  Sayles  Hall. 

Friday  Evening. 

President  Seelye,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  said  : 
We  are  very  grateful  to  the  speaker  of  the  evening  for  com- 
ing to  this  meeting  on  so  short  notice,  to  take  the  place  of 
President    Schurman.      I  take  great  pleasure  in    introducing 
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Professor  William  Morris  Davis,  of  Harvard  College,  who  will 
now  address  you. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY    AS    AN    ALTERNATIVE    SUBJECT  FOR   ADMISSION  TO 

COLLEGE* 

Professor  Davis  :  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
the  opinions  of  a  hundred  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  recorded  as  favoring  the  development  of  a  high  school  pro- 
gramme primarily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  do  not  go 
to  college.  It  follows  from  this  that  high  school  graduates  who 
enter  college  should  be  examined  and  admitted  upon  such  pre- 
paratory studies  as  are  appropriate  to  students  who  do  not  ga 
to  college  ;  that  serious  studies,  well  conducted  and  appropriate 
to  the  later  years  of  a  high  school  course,  should  be  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  admission  to  college  and  of  college  studies.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  require  certain  combinations  of  high  school 
studies  for  college  admissions,  but  into  that  question  I  shall  not 
enter.  Accepting  fully  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  my  contention  is  simply  this :  All  serious  high  studies 
should  be  accepted  as  affording  proper  preparation  for  college 
work ;  physiography  is  a  serious  study  appropriate  to  a  high 
school  course  ,  physiography  should  therefor^  be  accepted  as 
preparation  for  college  work  and  placed  among  the  examina- 
tions— required  or  alternative — for  admission  to  college. 

Only  the  second  element  of  this  contention  requires  consid- 
eration here.  The  first  is,  to  my  mind,  demonstrated  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  last  follows  from  the  first  and  sec- 
ond. Let  us,  therefore,  consider  particularly  the  quality  of 
physiography  (or  physical  geography,  as  I  should  as  lief  call  it), 
and  its  claims  for  the  place  in  the  high  school  course  assigned 
to  it  in  the  tables  of  the  Committee  of   Ten  report,  p.    46,  47. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  admitted  that  physical  geography 
is  to-day  a  discredited  subject  for  an  admission  examination 
to  colleges  or  scientific  schools.      It  is   an  interesting  subject.^ 

*  The 'title  for  this  address,  hastily  chosen  on  short  notice,  was  "  Physical  Geog^raphy 
for  Admission  to  College  "  It  is  here  altered,  so  that  its  chief  subject  shall  agree  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  so  that  it  shall  at  the  out- 
set be  understood  not  to  claim  an  f/rfw/t'a/ position  in  college  examinations. 
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generally  enjoyed  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  but  the  exam- 
ination upon  it  is  not  regarded  as  formidable.  Students  do 
not  consider  it  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  admission  ;  profes- 
sional coaches  do  not  lay  great  stress  upon  preparation  for  it ; 
college  examiners  do  not  give  great  weight  to  it.  If  this  small 
regard  for  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject,  for  the  discipline 
to  be  derived  from  it,  or  for  the  value  of  the  tests  set  upon  it, 
were  a  proper  measure  of  the  quality  of  physical  geography,  I 
should  not  ask  a  place  for  it  among  the  admission  examinations  ; 
indeed,  I  should  not  then  favor  its  retention  in  the  high  school. 
The  small  regard  for  the  subject  is  probably  a  correct  measure 
of  its  value,  as  now  taught ;  but  this  is  only  because  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  is  far  below  its  deserts.  When  prop- 
erly developed  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers,  and  pre- 
sented with  suitable  illustrative  material,  physiography  de- 
serves a  place  second  to  no  other  subject  in  the  high  school 
course,  whether  its  value  is  measured  by  its  inherent  interest  to 
high  school  pupils,  by  its  broadening  views  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  or  by  its  strength  as  a  mental  discipline. 

These  propositions  find  so  undisputed  a  support  from  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  modern  phase  of  physiography  that 
I  truly  regret  that  the  presentation  of  the  case  is  not  entrusted 
to  a  well-informed  teacher  of  physics,  of  history,  or  of  language. 
The  physicist  must  rejoice  to  meet  a  subject  in  which  his  teaching 
finds  so  large  an  application.  The  historian  must  welcome  a 
study  that  considers  so  carefully  the  stage  and  the  scenery  of 
the  theatre  in  which  his  plays  are  presented.  The  linguist 
must  for  the  sake  of  his  scholars  be  glad  that  they  find  in  physi- 
ography a  discipline  so  unlike  that  which  his  own  lessons  af- 
ford. But  the  fashion  of  the  day  keeps  each  of  us  in  his  own 
field.  It  is  not  from  the  mathematicians  and  the  philosophers, 
but  from  the  classical  scholars  that  we  learn  the  value  of  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  so  it  is  left  to  the  geographers  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  thejr  own  subject. 

Geography  being  the  study  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  man, 
physical   geography,    or    physiography,  is   the    study  of   those 
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features  of  the  earth  which  must  be  understood  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate its  relation  to  man.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
modern  physiography  is  the  replacement  of  the  old-fashioned 
absolute  or  empirical  descriptions  of  earth  features  by  a  ra- 
tional and  systematic  treatment.  Explanation  of  existing 
features  as  the  result  of  natural  processes  is  freely  introduced  in 
addition  to  description  of  the  features  themselves  ;  not  however 
so  much  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  processes  as  to  secure 
an  appreciation  of  the  features  resulting  from  the  processes. 
The  subject  of  course  has  its  elementary,  intermediate,  and  ad- 
vanced phases,  but  throughout  it  is  characterized  by  rational 
explanation  as  a  means  of  approaching  a  closer  perception  of 
the  facts  of  nature  than  can  be  gained  by  description  alone. 
Consider,  for  example',  the  study  of  land  forms.  Studied  in 
relation  to  time,  the  forms  of  the  land  to-day  as  well  as  in  the 
past  belong  to  geology  or  the  history  of  the  earth.  But  the 
same  forms,  studied  in  order  to  understand  the  world  we  live  in, 
constitute  an  important  division  of  the  subject  matter  of  physi- 
ography. The  old-fashioned  method  of  studying  land  forms  was 
to  describe  them  in  absolute  terms,  as  if  they  had  always  exist- 
ed,  and  to  take  practically  no  account  of  their  development. 
This  is  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient.  To  be  sure,  a  timid  and 
incomplete  attempt  was  made  to  explain  certain  elementary 
forms,  such  as  sand-dunes,  deltas,  volcanoes  ;  but  it  was  not 
perceived  as  a  general  principle  that  explanation  greatly  aided 
description,  and  that  explanation  of  origin  should,  for  this  rea- 
son, be  systematically  extended  over  all  parts  of  the  subject. 
Physiography  to-day  should  certainly  not  claim  to  understand 
the  origin  of  every  land  form,  but  it  may  fairly  claim  to  under- 
stand that  its  duty  is  to  press  vigorously  forward  towards  a 
fulness  of  knowledge  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  understand  the  origin  of  so  many  forms  as  to  supply 
a  large  amount  of  rational  study  for  the  high  school,  or  even 
for  the  college.  Borrowing  freely  from  geology — ^just  as  chem- 
istry borrows  freely  from  physics — physiography  takes  up  vari- 
ous considerations  about  structures  and  processes,  and  many 
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inheritances  of  the  present  from  the  past,  not  simply  with  the 
object  of  understanding  these  structures,  or  processes,  or  past 
conditions,  but  only  as  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  chief 
end  ;   namely,  an  appreciation  of  existing  facts. 

There  are  three  chief  divisions  of  the  subject  matter  of  physr 
iography  :  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  the  lands.  Plants 
and  animals  and  their  distribution  do  not  belong  under  physio- 
graphy, and  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  study  except  so 
far  as  they,  like  geological  processes  and  structures,  serve  to 
aid  us  in  understanding  the  existing  conditions  of  the  earth. 

The  study  of  the  atmosphere,  comprising  the  teachings  of 
meteorology,  in  so  far  as  processes  are  concerned,  and  of 
cliniatology,*  in  so  far  as  average  values  of  recurrent  sensible 
conditions  are  concerned,  fully  deserves  recognition  as  an  in- 
dependent branch  of  physiography,  so  that  it  may  gain  half  a 
school  year  for  its  own  consideration.  The  last  thirty  years 
have  seen  a  remarkable  advance  in  this  division  of  the  subject. 
In  the  later  high  school  years,  after  some  study  of  physics, 
lessons  from  meteorology  and  climatology  may  be  taught  so  as 
to  present  information  of  much  interest,  as  well  as  training  of 
miich  disciplinary  value.  The  general  circulation  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  initially  dependent  on  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture, but  it  reacts  to  modify  temperature  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine the  occurrence  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons  and  regions. 
When  the  correlations  thus  introduced  are  catefully  studied  and 
clearly  understood,  climatology  loses  the  empirical  quality  that 
it  long  possessed  and  becomes  a  rational  subject.  Moreover, 
in  the  progress  of  this  study,  the  pupil  will  be  required  to 
maintain  in  mind  the  successive  steps  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 


*  The  important  subjects  of  meteorolog^y  and  climatolog^y  may  be  worthily  pursued  by 
advanced  specialists  for  their  own  sake,  quite  independent  bf  their  bearings  on  g^eog^ra- 
phy,  or  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  Selection  is  to  be  made  from  the  re- 
sults Rained  by  these  specialists,  and  every  things  pertinent  to  (ceogi  aphical  considera* 
tions  is  to  be  drafted  in  physiography,  explanation  going  with  result  on  account  of  the 
aid  that  it  gives  to  understanding  and  memory.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oceanogra- 
phy, below.  As  any  of  these  divisions  of  physiography  reach  higher  places  in  the  edu 
cational  scale,  they  must  be  taken  up  more  and  more  minutely  and  thoroughly,  touching 
finally  the  commonplace  conditions  of  everyday  life,  and  not  limiting  discussion  to  sub- 
jects that  determine  the  fate  of  great  wars  or  the  boundaries  of  empires. 
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argument  by  which  a  test  is  made  of  the  validity  of  the  ex- 
planations offered  to  account  for  the  general  atmospheric  cir- 
culation and  its  associated  processes.  '  This  is  disciplinary  in  a 
high  degree,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  illustrating  a 
typical  example  of  scientific  method.  I  am  confident  that  a 
course  well  developed  from  the  teachings  of  meteorology,  with 
due  consideration  of  climatology,  will  commend  itself  strongly 
to  teachers,  scholars,  and  examiners. 

The  special  subject  of  oceanography  does  not  contribute 
largely  to  physiography,  yet  the  temperatures  of  the  ocean,  as 
well  as  its  waves,  currents,  and  tides,  are  all  interesting  topics, 
capable  of  calling  forth  serious  study,  and  leading  to  explana- 
tions well  worth  understanding.  Less  advance  has  been  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  divisions  of  oceanography 
here  considered  than  in  meteorology  and  in  the  physiography 
of  the  lands  ;  but  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in 
methods  of  teaching  from  which  the  subject  should  largely 
profit.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  division  of  physical  geog- 
raphy including  ocean  temperatures,  together  with  waves,  cur- 
rents, and  tides,  has,  even  in  old-fashioned  text  books,  always 
been  treated  in  an  explanatory  manner,  as  if  it  were  a  rational 
and  not  an  empirical  subject.  *  I  desire,  as  has  been  already 
said,  to  extend  this  manner  of  treatment  as  systematically  to 
the  forms  of  the  land  as  to  the  phenomena  of  the  sea ;  and 
when  thus  fortified,  physiography  will  not  remain  in  the  dis- 
credited position  that  it  occupies  to-day. 

The  atmosphere  having  been  set  aside  under  a  special  head- 
ing, and  the  ocean  being  properly  regarded  as  a  minor  subdi- 
vision of  the  subject  as  a  whole — however  large  and  delightful 
a  subject  the  ocean  is  to  those  who  study  it  simply  with  respect 
to  itself, — a  considerable  share  of  a  half-year  course  may  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  lands.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  part 
of  all  preliminary  geographical  teaching  has  been  devoted  to 
the  lands,  the  scholar  should  enter  their  further  study  well 
prepared  for  rapid  advance  through  their  many  interesting  and 
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important  phases.      The  subject  thus  becomes  so   rich  that   I 
can  only  indicate  its  quality,  and  not  its  contents. 

The  first  requisite  of  good  physiographic  work  is  to  recog- 
nize that  the  forms  of  the  land  which  we  see  have  come  to  be 
what  they  are  entirely  through  natural  processes  ;  and  these 
processes  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  the  one  elevatory  or  con- 
structional, as  I  like  to  call  it  ;  the  other  degradational,  or  de- 
structional.  Every  square  mile  or  square  foot  of  land  sur- 
face stands  somewhere  in  a  cycle  of  change  that  has  had  a 
constructional  beginning,  and  that  is  advancing  towards  its 
destructional  end.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  kind  of 
land  surface  should  be  regarded  in  a  sympathetic  manner 
in  order  to  perceive  its  place  in  its  long  cycle  of  life. 
We  should  look  at  rivers  as  rivers  look  at  each  other ; 
we  should  talk  of  moun-tains  as  they  speak  to  one  an- 
other. Along  with  the  intimacy  ot  acquaintance  thus 
cultivated,  there  comes  a  natural  expansion  of  the  ter- 
minology by  which  our  conceptions  of  the  subject  are 
verbalized  ;  and  in  this  way,  physiography  emerges  from  the 
childish  stage  in  which  it  would  otherwise  remain,  when  its 
various  features  are  named  only  with  such  terms  as  we 
learned  in  early  schooling.  Throughout  the  study  there  is 
most  excellent  exercise  of  the  imagination  ;  for  the  mind  has 
to  picture  the  changes  through  which  any  given  area  has  al- 
ready passed,  and  is  yet  to  pass,  in  order  to  see  more  clearly 
the  form  that  it  now  possesses.  There  is  need  of  a  consider- 
able continuity  of  thought,  for  the  more  serious  consideration  of 
the  subject  requires  a  deliberate  discussion  of  a  long  series  of 
changes  in  the  process  of  land  development.  Many  side  issues 
turn  off  here  and  there  from  the  main  line  of  thought,  involving 
much  care^to  keep  them  clearly  independent.  There  can 
surely,  be  no  lack  of  mental  discipline  in  a  study  that  is  so  far 
removed  from  an  empirical  method  of ^  presentation.  Indeed, 
as  I  have  already  said,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  mod- 
ern development  of  physiography  have  no  hesitation  in  accord- 
ing it  a  high  rank  among  school  studies,  or  in  asking  for  it  the 
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.  accredit  that  will  come  when  it  is  placed  on  equal  footing  with 
other  studies  in  the  list  of  college  admission  examinations,  as 
well  as  in  the  high  school  programme. 

Physiography  is  not  only  worthy  of  having  a  good  place 
among  high-school  studies  and  of  gaining  a  place  among  the 
subjects  for  admission  examinations  ;  it  is  one  of  those  studies 
whose  lessons  are  recalled  with  pleasure  and  profit  in  after  life. 
Excepting  the  ocean,  with  which  we  have  comparatively  rare 
contacts,  its  other  divisions,  the  atmosphere  and  the  lands,  are 
always  with  us.  To  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  one  and  of  the  forms  of  the  other  is  like 
gaining  an  understanding  of  an  unknown  language.  An  ad- 
vancing young  physiographer  once  said  to  me,  after  a  visit  to 
Niagara  :  •  *  The  region  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  book,  in 
which  most  of  the  visitors  could  understand  only  the  pictures, 
but  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  land  forms 
enabled  me  to  read  the  text."  Furthermore,  it  is  through 
physiography  that  most  of  our  people  must  gain  their  only  in- 
troduction to  the  teachings  of  geology.  Geology  proper  is  not 
a  good  high  school  subject  ;  many  of  its  chapters  involve  more 
preparatory  training  than  can  be  had  short  of  a  college  class. 
Yet  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  intelligent  youth  of  the 
country  had  no  opportunity  of  gaining  at  least  a  general  view 
of  the  simpler  geological  principles  ;  and  for  this  reason  alone 
it  might  be  argued  that  some  ideas  of  constructional  and  de- 
structional  processes,  of  the  long  lapse  of  time  indicated  by 
the  structure  and  sculpture  of  the  land,  should  be  advisedly 
introduced  in  physiography. 

Let  me  finally,  before  closing,  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
advantageous  reactions  that  would  follow  indirectly  from  the 
acceptance  of  examinations  in  physiography  by  our  colleges  and 
scientific  schools.  Understanding  at  the  outset  that  the  exam- 
inations should  be  serious  affairs,  the  first  beneficial  result  that 
they  will  secure  will  be  the  employment  of  well-trained  teach- 
ers to  take  charge  of  the  subject  in  the  schools.  There  is  no 
sufficient  rpason  why  the  school  teachers  of  physiography  should 
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not  be  as  well  prepared  for  their  work  as  the  school-teachers  of 
Latin,  mathematics,  or  physics  are  for  theirs.  Certainly,  the 
examination  papers  for  admission  to  college  should  be  effectual 
barriers  against  scholars  who  had  not  been  well  taught  by  well- 
tramed  instructors.  In  the  second  place,  the  standard  of  ex- 
pectation in  physiography  thus  set  for  scholars  who  wish  to  en- 
ter college  will  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  those  who  do 
not  go  to  college  ;  and  in  this  way  a  large  number  of  young 
people  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  educational  level  than  they  now 
reach.  In  the  third  place,  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools 
who  go  to  teach  in  the  grammar  schools,  as  so  many  do,  will 
have  a  better  preparation  than  they  can  now  secure  for  their 
work  in  a  mucti  neglected  subject  ;  namely,  elementary  geog- 
raphy. While  I  recognize  warmly  and  fully  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  the  teachers  of  to-day,  it  is  mortifying  and  even  dis- 
heartening to  discover  their  ignorance  of  so  fundamental  a  sub- 
ject as  geography.  Little  wonder  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  dis 
credited  subject  in  our  lower  schools,  and  that  much 
talk  is  made  now-a-days  of  the  need  of  its  improve- 
ment. There  is  no  single  step  that  will  do  so  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  grammar-school  teaching  of 
geography  as  the  establishment  of  a  respectable  standard  for 
physiography  in  the  high  school.  In  the  fourth  place, 
physiography  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  a  subject  only  good 
enough  to  study  in  the  schools,  but  not  good  enough  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  measure  of  preparation  for  college.  When  this 
stigma  is  removed,  the  study  will  gain  much  in  prestige,  not 
only  among  college  students,  but  perhaps  even  in  college  fac- 
ulties ;  and  instead  of  turning  over  the  college  course  in  physi- 
ography to  some  one,  a  historian,  a  geologist,  or  whoever  is 
willing  to  take  it,  special  preparation  and  real  proficiency  may 
be  expected  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  it.  What  results  may 
in  the  future  follow  this  change  from  the  customs  of  to-day  might 
be  taken  as  the  ground  for  interesting  speculation,  but  not 
for  anything  more  at  present,  because  in  this  country  at 
least  we  have  yet  to  reach  the  general  recognition  of  physi- 
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ograph y  and  advanced  geography  as  worthy  college  subjects, 
demanding  a  man's  whole  time,  as  much  as  physics  or  econom- 
ics. 

It  is  therefore  not  too  much  to  claim  that  in  physiography,  » 
as  in  any  other  study,  a  favorable  effect  will  follow  all  along 
the  educational  line  when  it  is  recognized  as  worthy  of  a  place 
among  college  admission  examinations.  In  its  modern  devel- 
opment, it  fully  deserves  such  a  place  ;  and  I  look  to  this  As- 
sociation as  one  of  the  bodies  by  which  physiography  shall  be 
helped  to  secure  its  deserts. 

Immediately  after  the  address  the  seats  were  removed,  re- 
freshments were  served  by  the  University,  and  a  most  en- 
joyable hour  was  spent  in  social  intercourse.  The  Committee 
of  arrangements  for  this  social  gathering  were  Professor  Wins- 
low  Upton,  Professor  Albert  D.  Palmer,  Dr.  George  A. 
Williams,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Peck. 

Saturday  Morning 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Seelye  at 
9:25. 

The  Secretary,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  a  list 

of   forty-six    persons    who   were  nominated  for   membership. 

These  were  unanimously  elected.   Their  names  are  here  given  ; 

Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H. ;  Walter  E.  Andrews,  Teacher  in  English  High 
School,  Worcester  ;  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Springfield  ;  Florence  Bigelow,  Principal  of  Walnut 
Hill  Preparatory  School,  Natick,  Mass.  ;  Max  F.  Blau, 
Teacher  in  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree  ;  William  L. 
Burdick,  Teacher  in  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville  ;  Wilson  R. 
Butler,  Principal  of  High  School,  Waltham,  Mass. ;  Edward 
Channing,  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge ; 
George  C.  Chase,  President  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. ; 
Charlotte  H.  Conant,  Principal  of  Walnut  Hill  Preparatory 
School,  Natick,  Mass. ;  Caroline  J.  Cook,  Teacher  in  Dana 
Hall,  Wellesley ;  C.  F.  A.  Currier,  Professor  in  Massachu- 
setts Institute  Technology,  Boston  ;  Davis  R.  Dewey, 
Professor  in  Massachusetts     Institute     Technology,     Boston  ; 
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John     Edward    Dinsmore,    Principal    of     Lincoln    Academy, 
Newcastle,     Me. ;    Herbert    D.    Foster,    Professor    in     Dart- 
mouth    College,     Hanover    N.      H. ;       Clarence     W.    Glea- 
son,     Teacher   in   Roxbury    Latin    School,    Roxbury;  E.    R. 
Goodwin,    Principal  of  Classical     High    School,     Worcester ; 
Mary    E.    Gorham,    Secretary'  of  the    Board   of   Examiners, 
Wellesley    College,    Wellesley  ;  Charles    Gross,    Professor   in 
Harvard    University,     Cambridge  ;     Elizabeth  D.    Hanscom, 
Teacher   in    Smith    College,    Northampton  ;  Sophie    Chantal 
Hart,    Instructor    in    Wellesley    College,     Wellesley ;    Oscar 
Hawes,  Teacher   in    Private    School,   Billerica  ;  Archibald  L. 
Hodges,  Teacher  in  Classical  High  School,  Worcester  ;  Arthur 
Gordner   Leacock,  Teacher   in    Wesleyan    Academy,  Wilbra- 
ham  ;  Leo   R.  Lewis,  Professor  in  Tufts  College ;  Charles  J. 
Lincoln,  Head  Master  of  Dorchester  High  School,  Dorchester  ; 
B.    W.    McFarland,  Teacher   in  Hillhouse  High  School,  New 
Haven  ;  M.    M.  Marble,  Teacher   in    Hillhouse    High  School, 
New  Haven  ;  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  President  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Worcester;  Charles  S.    Moore,  Principal  of 
High  School,  New   Bedford  ;  Charles   S.  Murkland,  President 
of  N.  H.  College  of  Agriculture  and   Mechanic   Arts,  Durham, 
N.  H. ;  A.  Eugene  Nolen,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Fitchburg ; 
L.  Herbert  Owen.  Master  of  High  School,  Woburn  ;  Mary  N. 
Parsons,  Teacher  in  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H. ;  Irene 
Saniewska,  Principal  of  School  for  Girls,  Providence  ;  Charles 
E.  Sargent,  Teacher  in  Hillhouse  High   School,  New   Haven  ; 
Hugo    K.   Schilling,   Professor  in    Harvard    University,   Cam- 
bridge ;  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Professor  in   Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boston  ;  Herbert  A.  Smith,  Instructor  in 
Yale  University,  New  Haven  ;  Charles   W.  Stone,  Teacher  of 
Private  School,  Boston  ;  William  G.  Thayer,  Head  Master  of 
St.  Mark's   School,  Southborough  ;  Abbie    A.  Tilton,  Teacher 
in  School    for   Girls,  Providence  ;  W.  A.  Tovvne,  Principal  of 
Bulkeley  School,  New  London,  Ct. ;  Charles  St.   Clair  Wade, 
Professor  in    Tufts    College  ;    Emily   C.    Weeks,  Principal  of 
Pnvate  School,  Boston  ;  Mary   E.  Whipple,  Teacher    in    En- 
glish High  School,  Worcester. 

Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling  presented  the  Secretary's  report, 
showing  that  the  members  of  the  Association  now  numbered 
281.  Of  these  125  were  from  the  colleges  and  156  from  the 
secondary  schools.      Of   the  latter   69  were  from  public  high 
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schools,  and  87  from  private  and  endowed  secondary  schools. 
The  same  gentleman,  as  Treasurer,  presented  the  following 
statement  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance,  Oct.  13, 1894,       .  $238  46 

Received  from  assessments : 

1892-3. (i)        .  .        .  ... 

1893-4,  (6) 

1894-5.  (203) 

1895-6,  (I) 

Received  from  sale  of  proceedings, 


1  50 

9  00 

304  50 

1  50 

/ 

316  50 

3  00 

$557  96 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  printing, $146  00 

for  postage  and  stationery 

caterer,       ...... 

stenographer,  typewriter,  and  janitor, 

freight,  expressage,  and  telegrams. 

expenses  of  delegate,  


<  t 
1 1 
1 1 


Balance,  Oct.  10,  1895, 

These  reports  were  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Seelye  :  We  will  pass  to  the  next  business  in 
order,  namely,  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
on  English  requirements  of  May  9th  and  loth,  1895.  Are 
those  delegates  ready  to  report  }  Dr.  Tetlow,  Miss  Jordan, 
and  Dr.  Hill,  I  believe,  were  the  delegates. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  have  here  the  official  minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  but  I  will  present  as  the  report  of  the  delegates  sent 
by  this  Association  to  the  Conference,  only  so  much  of  the 
official  minutes  as  is  of  general  interest.      It  is  as  follows  : 

The  Joint  Conference  on  English  Requirements  for  Admission  to  College, 
consisting  of  three  delegates  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  three  from  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  in  New  England,  three  from  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  one  delegate  from  the  Conference  of 
Teachers  of  English  of  the  North  Central  States,  met  at  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  of  Boston  University  at  3:30  o'clock  p.  m..  May  9,  1895. 
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All  the  delegates  were  in  attendance  as  follows  .*  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan 
and  Messrs.  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  George  R.  Carpenter,  Albert  S.  Cook,  Wilson 
Farrand,  F.  A.  Hill,  Fred  N.  Scott,  Francis  H.  Stoddard.  John  Tetlow,  and 
C.  T.  Winchester. 

A  preliminary  discussion  of  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lists  of  books  to  be  prescribed  for  admission  to  college  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  following  votes : 

I.  That  lists  be  made  for  two  years  only,  viz.,  1899  and  1900. 

[As  the  whole  subject  of  Enslish  instruction  and  English  requirements  was  considered 
to  be  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  for  lists  of  books  to  be 
prescribed  too  far  in  advance.] 

II.  That  four  books  be  prescribed  for  study. 

III.  That  not  more  than  one  of  the  works  prescribed  for  study  be 
changed  in  any  one  year. 

IV.  That  the  substantial  content  of  the  books  prescribed  for  reading  and 
practice  do  not  exceed  three  times  that  of  the  books  prescribed  for  ktudy. 

V.  That  not  more  than  two  of  the  works  prescribed  for  reading  and 
practice  be  changed  in  any  one  year. 

The  lists  for  1899  and  1900,  as  determined  by  votes  subsequently  taken, 
were  approved  as  follows : 

FOR    READING   AND   PRACTICE 

1899:  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI., 
XXII.,  and  XXIV.  ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator  ; 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ;  De 
Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans : 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 

1900 :  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  :  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII., 
and  XXIV.  :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Gold- 
smith's The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Tennyson's  The  Prin- 
cess ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

FOR    STUDY 

1899  :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II.  ; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 

1900 :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II. ; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Mil- 
ton and  Addison. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  would  suggest  that  so  much  of  the  report  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 
The  following  additional  vote  was  passed  : 

That  the  Conference  recommends  that  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations,  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
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\e%es  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  the  Conference  of  Teachers 
of  English  of  the  North  Central  States  each  appoint  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence to  prepare  in  joint  session  lists  of  books  for  entrance  examinations  in 
English  subsequent  to  the  year  1900,  to  consider  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  the  Joint  Conference,  and  to  report  the  conclusions 
reached  to  the  bodies  named  above. 

I  suggest  th^t  so  much  of  the  report  as  is  embodied  in  the 
vote  just  read  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  full 
power. 

President  Seelye  :  You  hear  the  report  and  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  delegates  to  that  Conference.  Is 
it  your  pleasure  to  accept  the  suggestion  which  was  made,  that 
the  report,  in  reference  to  the  requirements  in  English  be  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file  ? 

Mr.  Fox  : — I  dislike  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Association 
so  much,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  report  upon 
which  I  wish  there  might  be  an  interchange  of  opinion.  I 
sympathize  very  strongly  with  the  review  of  a  book  of  College 
requirements  in  English  written  by  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews, and  published  in  the  £^«^^//^;i^/ iS^z//Vz£/ for  April,  1895. 
It  voiced  certain  sentiments,  which  I  have  always  felt,  but,  as  I 
was  not  strictly  a  teacher  of  English,  I  was  somewhat  loth  to 
express  them  before  this  Association. 

With  most  of  the  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Tetlow,  I 
heartily  agree,  especially  the  one  recommending  that  there 
should  be  a  slight  change  from  year  to  year.  I  was  disposed 
to  criticise  at  length  the  list  oi  books  as  now  given,  since  my 
teacher  of  English,  who  is  a  very  faithful,  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful one,  claims  that  there  is  too  much  to  do  in  this  list,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  done  thoroughly.  I  may  say  that  I  feel  but 
little  sympathy  with  anything  that  would  tend  to  make  this 
work  a  superficial  study,  and  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the 
number  of  books  given  lessened  somewhat. 

The  criticism  of  Professor  Matthews,  if  I  remember  right, 
was  upon  the  wisdom  of  putting  the  poems  of  Milton  in  the 
secondary  school  programme.  I  know  that  he  was  strongly 
oppose  to  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  and  if  I  remember 
rightly  his  opposition  also  included  Paradise  Lost.  I  shouldlke 
to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  point  from  teachers 
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of  English  who  have  taught  Milton  in  secondary  schools,  espe- 
cially in  a  class  two  years  before  going  to  college,  because,  in  the 
natural  trend  of  things,  these  books  for  rapid  reading  would  be 
taken  first.  The  scholars  at  that  period  of  their  course  are  not 
yet  mature  enough  to  appreciate  Milton,  and  I  am  certain  they 
are  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  minor  poems  of  Milton  with 
anything  like  success.  I  simply  express  my  opinion  about  in- 
cluding Milton  in  the  programme  of  requirements  in  English, 
because  I  think  something  more  fitting  for  boys  can  be  found. 

Second,  I  should  not,  also,  be  very  strongly  in  favor  either 
of  Dryden  or  Pope.  I  should  be  glad  to  limit  the  list  of  re- 
quirements to  Shakespeare  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  As 
to  the  character  of  the  literature  recommended,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  books  in  English  preparation  for  college 
should  largely  be  of  the  dramatic,  and  also  narrative  kind. 
I  am  extremely  doubtful  about  incldding  works  in  di- 
dactic poetry  or  the  poetry  of  reflection.  I  should  be 
rather  opposed  to  including  critical  works  in  the  list. 
The  danger  sometimes  is  that  the  English  professors  are  spe- 
cially fond  of  some  particular  field  of  literature,  and  so  dis- 
posed to  set  it  for  the  boys  who  are  preparing  for  college.  It 
seems  to  me  often  that  the  secondary  school  boy  is  not  ready 
for  such  books,  and  cannot  take  them  successfully,  and  that 
nobody  is  a  better  judge  of  that  than  the  secondary  school 
teacher.  I  should  be  very  sparing  in  taking  up  critical  works 
in  the  requirements  of  English. 

There  are  two  possible  purposes  in  regard  to  English  require- 
ments. One  is  to  awaken  the  interest  of  pupils  in  the  best  lit- 
erature. It  should  be  tauerht  so  that  the  scholar  will  be  dis- 
posed to  cultivate  it  of  his  own  accord  in  after  life.  I  know  a  very 
distinguished  English  professor  who  objects  to  the  require- 
ments from  Milton,  from  the  fact  that  it  actually  causes  among 
the  boys  a  prejudice  against  Milton,  when  they  take  it  up  be- 
fore they  are  ready.  I  am  talking  of  the  average  boy,  not  the 
bright  boy. 

The  other  purpose  is  to  have  the  pupil  obtain  in  studying  this 
list  of  books  a  chronological  view  of  English  literature,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  should  be  the  predominating  pur- 
pose. When  I  asked  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion why  a  certain  list  of  books  was  published,  containing  one 
or  two  that  seemed  to  me  uninteresting,  like  Defoe's  History 
of  the  Plague  in  London,  he  said  that  the  list  was  framed  to 
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give  a  chronological  outline  of  English  literature  ;  as  I  under- 
stood him,  that  was  to  be  the  predominating  purpose.  To 
teach  an  historical  view  of  English  Literature,  I  should  not 
niake  the  predominating  purpose  in  forming  these  lists.  I 
wish  that  we  could  have  some  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  this  subject.  As  for  myself,  I  repeat  that  I  would  sweep 
everything  away  except  Shakespeare  and  the  literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  then  the  heav- 
ens would  fall. 

Dr.  Tetlow^  :  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Fox  has  given  ex- 
pression to  his  views.  It  will  be  useful  for  those  who  are  here- 
after to  be  delegates  from  this  Association  to  the  Conference  on 
English  requirements  to  know  what  his  views  and  the  views  of 
those  who  sympathize  with  him  are.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  what  has  been  said  ought  to  be  considered  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  question  of  accepting  this  report.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Conference  have  been  received  by  the 
Cpmmission  of  Colleges  for  New  England,  and  have  been  acted 
upon  by  that  body  ;  and  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commission  have  been  sent  to  the  colleges.  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  what  is  presented  in  the  report  this  morning  has 
passed  the  stage  of  discussion.  The  lists  of  books  that  were 
prepared  last  year  will  probably  be  accepted  by  the  colleges, 
and  many  schools  have  doubtless  been  looking  forward  to  those 
lists  as  a  finality. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  Milton.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  Girls'  High  School  course  of  study,  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  has  had  a  prominent  place  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  asking  to  have  it  re- 
moved. No  teacher  of  English  has  ever  asked  to  have  it  re- 
moved. Mr.  Fox  says  that  of  the  two  purposes  which  may  be 
served  by  a  list  of  books  prescribed  for  reading  and  study, 
namely,  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  pupil,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  chronological  survey  of  English  literature,  he  should 
prefer  the  former.  I  should  prefer  both.  The  Committee  of 
Ten,  or  rather  the  English  Conference,  which  reported  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  you  will  remember,  recommended  that  the 
books  selected  for  the  preparatory  school  course  of  study 
should  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  of  English 
to  combine  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  books  a  general 
survey  of  English  literature  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the 
present  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  accomplish. 
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Mr.  Groce  :  I  understood  you  to  say  the  literature  from 
the  period  of  Elizabeth  ;  did  you  mean  literature,  or  the  his- 
tory of  literature  ? 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  meant  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
teacher  of  English  to  give  his  class,  not  in  detail,  but  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  literature 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time  ;  and  that,  to 
this  end,  significant  and  representative  works,  chosen  from  the 
entire  period,  should  make  the  content. of  the  requirement  for 
admission  to  college  in  English.  Mr.  Fox  made  some  objec- 
tion to  Dryden.  I  should  also  make  objection  to  some  parts 
of  Dryden  ;  but  the  P alamon  and  Ar cite  is  a  work  well  adapted 
to  interest  young  people.  It  seems  to  me,  we  want  to  com- 
bine these  two  objects — the  awakening  of  the  pupil's  interest 
and,  with  it,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  English  Literature. 

Mr.  Fox  :  I  hope  Mr.  Tetlow  understood  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention, by  my  remarks,  of  delaying  any  action.  I  understand 
the  necessity  of  accepting  that  programme,  but  I  think,  if  we 
are  to  affect  future  action,  an  expression  of  opinion  is  desirable 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission.  Though  some  of  us  do  not 
approve  of  all  the  books,  we  will  accept  them,  but  I  feel  like 
saying  with  regard  to  certain  books,  as  the  absent-minded  tutor 
said  to  the  Freshman  who  came  and  asked  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  *'I  hope  that  it  will 
not  happen  again." 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  that  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  a  free  and  full  expression  of  opinion. 

President  Seelye  :  Is  there  anything  more  to  be  said  in 
reference  to  this  suggestion  that  the  part  of  the  report  relating 
to  requirements  for  admission  in  English,  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file  }  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  that  suggestion  } 
Those  in  favor  of  accepting  the  report  manifest  it. 

The  motion  was  declared  carried. 

President  Seelye  :  The  recommendation  was  also  made 
in  regard  to  the  delegates  to  the  next  Conference,  that  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  delegates  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  full  power  to  make  such  appointments.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  said  in  reference  to  that  recommendation  ? 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  My  suggestion  was  that  the  resolution  as  a 
whole,  including  its  recommendations,  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  with  full  powex. 

President  Seelye  :  Will  Dr.  Ruling  be  kind  enough  to  read 
that  resolution,  so  that  the  members  of  the  Association  may 
understand  it } 

Dr.  Ruling  :  **The  Conference  recommends  that  the  Com- 
mission of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examina- 
tions, the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  the  Conference 
of  Teachers  of  English  in  the  North  Central  States,  each 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference  to  prepare  in  Joint  Ses- 
sion a  list  of  books  for  entrance  examinations  in  English  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1900;  and  to  consider  such  other  business 
as  may  properly  come  before  the  Joint  Conference,  and  to  re- 
port the  conclusions  reached  to  the  bodies  named  above. " 

President  Seelye  :  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  refer  the  resolu- 
tion just  read  to  the  Executive  Committee  ? 
The  resolution  was  so  referred. 

President  Seelye  :  The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  election  of  of- 
ficers.     Professor  Poland  is  chairman  of  that  Committee. 

Professor  Poland  :  The  Committee  met  last  evening  and 
made  the  following  nominations  :  For  President,  Dr.  L.  Clark 
Seelye  ;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  and  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Ray  Greene 
Ruling  ;  Executive  Committee,  (with  the  preceding)  Dr.  Ror- 
ace  M.  Willard,  President  Elmer  R.  Capen,  President  William 
DeWitt  Ryde,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy,  Professor  Frances  E. 
Lord  ;  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  whose  term 
expires  in  1898,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Goodrich. 
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Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
cast  a  ballot  in  behalf  of  the  Association  for  the  election  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Ruling  :  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Seelye  :  The  officers  nominated  are  the  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  next  business  will  be  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations ;  is  that 
Committee  ready  to  report } 

Dr.  William  T.  Peck  :     (Reads  the  report  as  follows. ) 

The  Committe  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in 

New  England,  present  the  following  report : 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1895,  the  Committee  appeared  before  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  in  New  England  and  laid  before  it  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting  in  October,  1894,  and  at  the  Special  Meeting  in  De- 
cember. They  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  Prof. 
William  Carey  Poland,  the  following  reply  to  their  communication  : — 

9  Lt-oyd  Street,  ) 

Providence,  R.  I.,      ^ 
9  October,  1895. ) 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Peck,  C.  E.  Fish,  and  W.  Gallagher, 

Committee  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  En- 
gland on  Admission  Examinations. 

Dear  Sirs  : — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in 
New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  held  in  Boston  on  the  loth  day 
of  last  May,  you  appeared  before  the  Commission  and  presented  a  communi- 
cation which  the  Commission  considered  with  great  interest  and  care.  It 
fln4lly  passed  two  votes  in  reply  to  the  communication.  Inasmuch  as  the 
report  of  the  meeting  was  printed  last  May  in  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  send  you  with  this  letter  a  copy  of 
that  report  instead  of  repeating  here  the  account  therein  given  of  your  com- 
munication and  of  our  action  in  response  to  it.  This  account  is  printed  on 
pages  17  to  20  of  the  report.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to 
what  is  there  reported  :  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  Commission 
always  desires  to  find  itself  able  to  agree  with  the  wishes  of  your  Association. 
Your  Association  doubtless  will  be  interested  to  learn  from  the  ninth  an- 
nual report  what  action  the  Commission  has  taken  on  the  subjects  of  Require- 
ments in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  of  Requirements  in  English,  and  of  Require- 
ments in  French  and  in  German. 

With  sincere  regard  for  yourselves  personally,  and  for  the  Association 
which  you  represent, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  sirs, 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Carey  Poland, 

Secretary  of  the  Commission^ 
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By  reference  to  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Commission  it  is  noted  that, 
in  response  to  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  the  division  of 
the  examination  in  English,  the  Commission  voted : 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Commission  that  it  is  not  expedient  at  this  time 
to  make  any  recommendation  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  division  of  the  ex- 
amination in  English  into  a  preliminary  and  a  final  examination. 

In  response  to  the  resolutions  upon  the  closer  articulation  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  New  England,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  resolutions  was :  That,  as  an  effective  means  of  securing 
such  closer  articulation,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  studies 
embodied  in  the  programmes  submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
the  committee,  should  be  allowed  to  count  for  admission  to  colleges  and 
scientific  schools;  the  Commission  passed  the  following  vote: 

That  in  the  sense  of  the  Commission  the  action  requested  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  is  inexpedient,  in- 
asmuch as  it  involves  important  changes  in  the  college  courses. 

In  regard  to  the  other  subjects  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Prof.  Poland, 
the  action  of  the  Commission  is  brought  before  the  Association  in  other 
ways  to-day,  both  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Requirements  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  the  subject  of  Requirements  in  English,  but  in  regard  to  the 
Requirements  in  French  and  in  German,  it  is  noted  that  the  Commission 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of 
changes  in  the  requirements  in  French  and  in  German,  and  to  propose  to 
the  Commission  such  changes  as  it  may  find  desirable. 

Your  Committee  was  invited  by  special  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Professors  in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  New  England  Colleges 
upon  the  9th  of  May,  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting:  the  Committee  of  Conference  was  authorized 
to  consider  itself  a  medium  of  communication  between  this  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Sthools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland.  No  business  was  voted  by  this  Association,  and  upon  com- 
munication with  a  similar  Committee  of  the  other  Association  it  was  found 
that  no  duty  was  assigned  them  for  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  T.  Peck,         ) 
Charles  E.  Fish,  ■  Committee. 

WiLLLiAM  Gallagher,) 
October  izth,  rSgj, 

President  Seelye  :  You  hear  the  report  of  this  Commit- 
tee, what  action  will  you  take  in  reference  to  it } 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  James  Jenkins,  of  the  Worcester  English  High  School : 
Might  I  bring  forward  a  matter  of  business  at  this  time  ? 

President  Seelye  :  There  is  an  opportunity  for  bringing 
forward  any  legitimate  business,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tkn'kins  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of  theAssoci- 
ation,  yesterday,  placed  it  before  the  Association  of  Colleges 
as  asking  for  an  addition  to  the  present  requirements,  while  it 
would  be  manifestly  impossible,  in  the  present  over-crowded 
condition  of  secondary  courses,  to  add  new  subjects.  In  think- 
ing the  matter  over,  I  thought  of  presenting  these  resolutions, 
that  the  colleges  be  requested  to  include  in  the  list  of  subjects 
which  may  be  offered  for  admission,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biol- 
ogy— by  that  meaning  Physiology,  Botany,  and  Zoology — and 
Physiography — including  in  that  term,  Physical  Geography, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology — which  subjects  are  now  taught  in 
many  high  schools  ;  that  in  every  subject  there  should  be  an 
elementary  and  advanced  requirement  ;  that  elementary  En- 
glish and  Elementary  Mathematics,  together  with  either  one 
ancient  or  one  modern  language  as  an  advanced  subject,  be  re- 
quired of  all ;  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  subjects  named 
by  the  colleges  for  admission,  individual  pupils  be  required  to 
present  themselves  in  a  limited  number  of  elementary,  and  not 
more  than  three  advanced  subjects  ;  that,  for  the  A.  B.  degree, 
at  least  two  languages,  other  than  the  English,  be  required. 

President  Seelye  :  You  hear  the  resolution  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Worcester  English  High  School ;  is  there 
anything  to  be  said  in  reference  to  these  resolutions  } 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  so  im- 
portant a  matter  ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  time  that 
is  left  us  for  the  consideration  of  it  ;  also  that  important  propo- 
sitions presented  for  adoption  should  be  supported  by  argu- 
ment before  we  are  called  upon  fornjally  to  accept  them.  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  if  it  is  acceptable  to  the  mover  of 
these  resolutions,  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  such  action  as  that  Committee  may  deem  proper. 
If  the  Executive  Committee  should  think  it  best,  the  substance 
of  the  resolutions  might  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  question  to 
be  assigned  for  discussion   a  year  hence.      I   do  not   feel,  for 
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one,  prepared  to  vote  this  morning  on  so  important  a  matter. 
Before  the  question  of  reference  to  the  Executive  Committee  is 
decided,  however,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions  would  explain  theni  a  little  more  fully,  and  give  us 
his  reasons  for  presenting  them. 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  Precisely  such  action  is  what  I  expected  and 
hoped  might  take  place.  This  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  two  or  three  members  of  the  Association  before 
coming  in,  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  that  some  such  action 
as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Tetlow  will  be  taken.  The  object  of 
these  resolutions  is  to  encourage  and  make  it  possible  for  pupils 
in  the  English  high  schools  to  attend  college.  The  intention 
is  not  in  any  way  to  hamper  the  country  high  school,  or  any 
other  secondary  school,  in  preparing  boys  for  college.  I  think 
these  resolutions  should  be  considered  by  some  Committee, 
and  discussed  at  some  future  meeting. 

President  Seelye  :  Will  Mr.  Jenkins  be  kind  enough  to 
read  those  resolutions  } 

Mr.  Jenkins  : 

Resolved^  I.  That  the  Colleges  be  requested  to  include  in  the  list  of  sub- 
jects which  may  be  offered  for  admission.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and 
Physiography,  which  subjects  are  now  taught  in  many  high  schools. 

II.  That,  in  every  subject,  there  be  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  re- 
quirement. 

III.  That  elementary  English  and  elementary  mathematics,  together 
with  either  one  ancient  or  one  modern  language  (other  than  English)  as  an 
advanced  subject,  be  required  of  all. 

IV.  That  out  of  the  total  number  of  subjects  named  by  the  colleges  for 
admission,  the  individual  pupil  be  required  to  present  himself  in  a  limited 
number  of  elementary  and  not  more  than  three  advanced  subjects. 

V.  That  for  the  A.  B.  degree  at  least  two  languages  other  than  English 
be  required. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  of  Tufts  College  :  It  seems  to 
me  obvious  that  there  has  been  presented  here  the  next  **  burn- 
ing question."  We  learn  from  the  report  just  read  that  in  one 
form  the  question  has  already  been  before  the  Commission  of 
Colleges,  and  has  not  met  with  favor.  The  Commission  has 
found  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  resolution  very  hastily  passed 
by  this  Association  last  December.     This  resolution,  you    will 
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remember,  was  the  hasty  substitute  for  one  carefully  prepared, 
which  we  discussed  up  to  the  very  point  of  passing,  and  which 
had  won  the  assent  of  some  persons  who  did  not  see  how 
it  could  be  practically  carried  out.  By  reason  however,  of  a 
very  just  protest,  these  combined  forces  were  disordered,  and 
the  Association  accepted  a  suggestion  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  adopted  it  with  wonderful  unanimity  under  the 
circumstances.  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  see  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  History  that  this  action  is  referred  to  as 
**  deliberate. "  It  was  anything  but  deliberate.  The  question, 
however,  has  got  to  be  met,  whether  or  not  the  colleges  are 
ready  to  abandon  the  old  method  of  requiring  preparation  on 
one  or  two  set  courses  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  in 
college,  whether  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  perhaps  a  large 
degree,  shall  become  the  method  of  the  future.  Therefore, 
while  personally  by  no  means  convinced  that  it  is  a  practicable 
method  lor  a  large  number  of  our  colleges,  I,  for  one,  hope  that 
these  resolutions  will  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  that  they  will  find  it  expedient  to  present  this  very  import- 
ant subject  for  early  discussion  in  a  convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Coy  :  I  think  it  is  inexpedient  to  act  upon  them  now, 
but  they  can  be  introduced  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  I  move  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  Professor  Fay  has  anticipated  what  I  was 
about  to  say.  I  am  very  glad,  too,  to  hear  Mr.  Jenkins'  ex- 
planation of  his  purpose  in  introducing  the  resolutions.  I  was 
myself,  when  I  came  to  reflect,  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
outcome  of  our  last  December's  discussion.  I  felt  that  it  had 
resulted  in  nothing  but  the  postponement  of  the  question  that 
had  been  presented,  and  that  is  pressing  for  a  solution.  I  hope 
the  time  is  coming,  and  coming  speedily,  when  the  connection 
between  the  English  high  schools  and  the  colleges  will  be  a 
more  intimate  one,  and  a  more  sympathetic  one,  than  it  is  at 
present.  These  resolutions  perhaps  prepare  the  way  for  such 
a  connection.  The  Executive  Committee  can  take  them  ;  and, 
combining  them  with  suggestions  from  other  sources,  embody 
them  in  a  question  for  future  discussion.  I  move  that  the  res- 
olutions presented  by  Mr.  Jenkins  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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President  Seelye  :  That  motion  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Coy. 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  I  went  away  from  the  meeting  last  December 
dissatisfied  and  disappointed  with  the  result,  and  casting  about, 
in  my  mind,  for  some  way  to  precipitate  the  discussion  again, 
and  if  possible,  in  a  form  which  might  lead  to  compromise  on 
both  sides.  I  should  not  expect  to  have  these  resolutions  pass 
as  they  now  read,  but  to  have  them  submitted  in  a  modified 
form  to  the  colleges  for  their  consideration. 

President  Seelye  :  It  is  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  if  in  their  judgment 
it  is  expedient,  that  the  subject  be  presented  to  the  Association 
for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question  } 

The  motion  to  refer  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Fox  :  I  would  move  that  we  take  a  recess  for  ten 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  recess  from    10:15  to  10:25 

was  taken. 

At  10:25  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order. 

President  Seelye  :  I  understand  that  Dr.  Tetlow  would 
like  to  bring  up  one  matter  of  business  before  proceeding  with 
the  discussion. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  desire  to  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  voted  to  the  authorities  of  Brown  University  for  the 
very  satisfactory  provision  they  have  made  for  these  meetings, 
and  for  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  which  they  have  extended 
to  the  members. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Huling,  and  being  put  to 
the  meeting,  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Requirements    and    Preparatory  Courses    in    Latin    and 

Greek 

The  discussion  was  based  upon  the   following  propositions  : 

PROPOSED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS* 

Latin 
/  Elementary 

The  Elementary  Examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extend- 
ing through  at  least  three  school  years.  It  will  consist  of  two  parts  (which, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  separately) : — 

(a)  The  translation  at  si^ht  of  simple  Latin  prose  and  vecse ; 

{If)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Cicero's  speeches 
(about  30  pages,  Teubner  text),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of 
the  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language ;  the  test  to 
consist,  in  part,  of  writing  simple  Latin  prose,  involving  the  Use  of  such 
words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only,  as  occur  in  the  speeches  prescribed. 

//  Advanced 

■ 

The  Advanced  Examinations  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  ot  five  lessons  a  week,  ex- 
tending through  at  least  four  school  years.  The  two  examinations  may  be 
taken  separately : — 

1  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse,  with  ques- 
tions on  ordinary  forms,  constructions  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody. 

2  The  translation  into  Latin  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  nar- 
rative. The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some  portion  of  the 
Latin  prose  works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  college,  and  will  be  limited 
to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works. 

Greek 

/  Elementary 

The  Elementary  Examinations  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who,  in  addition  to  the  course  defined  as  suitable  preparation  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Examination  in  Latin,  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five 
exercises  a  week,  extending  through  at  least  two  school  years.  It  will  con- 
sist of  two  parts  (which,  however,  cannot  be  taken  separately) : — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose. 

(^)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon  (about 
thirty  pages,  Teubner  text),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of 
the  ordinsuy  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language  ;  the  test  to 
consist,  in  part,  of  writing  simple  Attic  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such 
words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only,  as  occur  in  the  portion  of  Xenophon 
prescribed. 

*See  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admis- 
sion Examinations,  pp.  7-14. 
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//  Advanced 

The  Advanced  Examinations  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who,  in  addition  to  the  course  defined  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Examinations  in  Latin,  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of 
five  exercises  a  week,  extending  through  at  least  three  school  years.  The 
two  examinations  may  be  taken  separately:  — 

1  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer ;  with 
questions  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody. 

2  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  nar- 
rative. The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some  portion  of  the 
Greek  prose  works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  college,  and  will  be  limited 
to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works. 

The  portions  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  prescribed  for  the  Elementary 
Examinations  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  notice  of  change  being 
given  at  least  two  years  in  advance. 

PROPOSED  PREPARATORY  COURSE  IN  LATIN 
First  Year — Five  lessons  a  week. 

First  and  Second  Terms:   Introductory  Lessons. 

Third  Term :  Easy  reading  (Fables,  Viri  Romae,  Eutropius,  etc.)  Practice 
in  reading  at  sight*  and  in  writing  Latin.  Systematic  study  of  grajn- 
mar  begun. 

Second  Year— Five  lessons  a  week. 

First  Term :  Easy  reading  continued.    Nepos. 

Second  Term :  Caesar  (Gallic  War,  2  books). 

Third  Term :  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  800-1000  lines). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Latin,  with  systematic  study 
of  grammar,  throughout  the  year. 

Third  Year— Five  lessons  a  week. 

First  Term:  Vergil  (^neid  i).  Cicero  (speeches  begun),  or  Sallust  (Selections 
from  the  Catiline).  Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Latin. 
Grammar. 

Second  and  Third  Terms :  Cicero  (speeches  continued).  Caesar,  Ovid,  etc. , 
(mainly  for  practice  in  reading  at  sight).  Thorough  study  of  text  pre- 
scribed for  the  examination  (about  thirty  pages  of  Cicero,  Teubner  text), 
with  practice  in  writing  Latin  based  upon  it.     Grammar. 

Fourth  Year — Five  lessons  a  week. 

Cicero,  Vergil.  Selections  from  other  prose  and  verse.  Practice*  in  read- 
ing at  sight  and  in  writing  Latin.     Grammar. 

*  **  Reading:  at  sieht  *'  is  nsed  in  these  prog^rammes  as  a  convenient  phrase  to  denote 
the  reading  of  Latin  or  Greek,  with  understanding  of  the  sense,  independently  of  or 
preliminary  to  the  formal  rendering  into  idiomatic  English ;  and  by  **  practice  in  reading 
at  sight "  is  meant  not  merely  the  translation  of  unprepared  passages  in  class,  but  the 
inculcation  of  correct  methods  of  reading,  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  in  preparing  assigned 
passages  as  well. 
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If  the  advanced  examination  in  Latin  Composition  is  not  required,  the 
course  may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  ^eek  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

PROPOSED  PREPARATORY  COURSE  IN  GREEK 
First  Year — Five  lessons  a  week. 

First  and  Second  Terms :  Introductory  Lesson^. 

Third  Term :  Anabasis  (begun).  Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing 
Greek.     Systematic  study  of  grammar  beg^n. 

Second  Year — Five  lessons  a  week. 

Anabasis  (continued),  either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose.  Practice  in 
reading  at  sight.  Systematic  study  of  grammar.  Thorough  study  of 
text  prescribed  for  the  examination  (about  thirty  pages  of  Xenophon, 
Teubner  text),  with  practice  in  writing  Greek  based  upon  it. 

Third  Year — Five  lessons  a  week. 

Homer  (three-fourths  of  the  time).  Attic  prose,  with  practice  in  writing 
Greek  (one-fourth).     Grammar.     Practice  in  reading  at  sight. 


If  the  advanced  examination  in  Greek  Composition  is  not  required,  the 
course  may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  last  year. 

President  Seelye  :  The  subject  for  discussion  this  morn- 
ing is  '  •  The  Statement  of  Requirements  and  the  Preparatory 
Courses  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  proposed  by  the  Commission  of 
Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations."  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  will  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Ramsay  :  In  an  exigency — though  common,  but  no  less 
unfortunate — of  selecting  the  speakers  for  this  meeting,  I  was 
asked  not  many  days  ago  to  address  you  on  the  topic  assigned 
me  for  this  occasion.  By  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  which 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  opinion  of  a  headmaster  of  a 
large  secondary  school  upon  this  subject,  I  felt  less  reluctant 
than  otherwise  to  accept  at  a  late  moment  the  responsibility 
of  speaking  to  you.  I  feel,  therefore,  that — though  I  am  not 
just  now  teaching  Latin  and  Greek — perhaps,  as  coming  from 
one  who  will  maintain  to  some  extent  the  executive  point  of 
view  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme  under  consideration,  my 
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remarks  may  not  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest  to  at  least  some 
of  those  present. 

Latin  and  Greek — with  mathematics — long  held  the  chief 
place  of  honor  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges. For  this  reason  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  excellent 
results  of  instruction  in  these  important  branches  of  a  liberal 
education  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  discussion  of  educa- 
tional values,  either  recent  or  remote  in  time,  much  has  been 
claimed  by  their  friends  and  much  conceded  by  others  respect- 
ing their  high  value  as  instruments  of  discipline  and  culture. 
If  the  traditions  of  centuries  of  experience  in  their  study  and 
in  their  teaching  count  for  anything,  we  may  indeed  admit  at 
once  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  them  in  these  respects.  It 
is  certainly  true  that,  as  taught  in  the  best  schools  and  col- 
leges, they  develop  a  much  higher  degree  ol  intellectual  power 
and  furnish  a  much  .vider  range  of  mental  culture  than  it  is 
possible  yet  to  secure  from  the  present  methods  of  instruction 
in  some  other  branches  that  might  be  named  in  school  and 
college  curricula. 

In  the  schools  this  is  due,  however,  not  so  much  to  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  classical  text 
books  now  generally  in  use,  which  the  scholarship  and  expe- 
rience of  generations  of  devoted  students  of  the  ancient  classics 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  producing.  To  the  best  instructors 
in  schools  and  colleges,  who  have  for  years  or  perhaps  all  their 
lives  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  thorough  and  effective  teach- 
ing, it  would  doubtless  be  very  surprising  to  learn  how  much 
inferior  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  secondary  schools.  To  those  who  are  seeking  to  keep- 
abreast  of  the  improvements  in  teaching  constantly,  I  think, 
being  made,  it  may  seem  incredible  that  so  many  classical 
teachers  are  still  imitating  not  the  points  of  excellence  but  of 
weakness  in  the  way  they  were  taught  in  the  olden  days.  In 
the  face  of  the  best  modern  theory  and  practice,  the  visitor  to- 
schools  may  yet  find  instructors  in  Latin  and  Greek  treating 
the  noblest  pieces  of  literature  as  mere  illustrations  of  grammat- 
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ical  rules  and  exceptions.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience 
on  entering  a  recitation  in  these  languages  to  see  no  sign  in 
picture  or  other  visible  illustration  of  classical  themes  or  inci- 
dents, and  to  feel  no  atmosphere  of  a  foreign  tongue,  of  an- 
other world  of  thought  and  speech.  How  often  still  one  hears 
no  reading  aloud  by  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  most  superb, 
most  sonorous,  most  expressive  speech  the  world  has  ever 
known ;  but,  instead,  too  frequently  he  is  bored  by  the  old 
mechanical,  stupefying  and  pernicious  process  of  ' '  over  set- 
ting" the  ancient  tongue  into — not  good,  idiomatic  but — 
wretched  **  translation  English."  Despite  all  the  recommen- 
dations of  all  the  committees  of  all  the  associations  of  all  the 
progressive  classical  teachers  in  the  country,  not  many  pupils 
are  yet  taught  by  precept  and  practice  the  distinction  between 
understanding  and  translating,  between  feeling  and  express- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  sentence  ;  not  many 
pupils  in  secondary  schools  are  yet  able  even  correctly  to  pro- 
nounce the  words,  and  intelligently  by  modulation  and  empha- 
sis to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  simpler  Latin  or  Greek  they 
are  studying ;  not  many  of  them  have,  by  the  end  of  their  pre- 
paratory course,  an  appreciation  of  Latin  or  Greek  word- 
order  ;  not  many  have  a  respectable  vocabulary  of  classical 
words,  one  or  more  meanings  of  which  they  really  know  ;  not 
many,  by  Latin  or  Greek  writing  on  the  basis  of  selected  clas- 
sical models,  have  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  mastery  of  the  ele- 
ments of  syntax  ;  and  few,  therefore,  have  any  genuine  power, 
by  wise  instruction  and  extensive  practice  in  sight-reading  over 
easy  Latin  or  Greek  prose. 

There  are  yet  too  many  routine  teachers  whose  old  instruct- 
ors' methods  are  still  **good  enough  for  them."  There  are 
still  too  few  classical  teachers  who  have  read  widely  and  criti- 
cally other  authors  than  those  prescribed  to  them  in  their  col- 
lege— or  worse  yet,  their  high-school — days.  It  is  not  my 
purpose,  however,  to  paint  a  wholly  dark  picture  of  the  present 
classical  instruction  in  the  schools;  for  great  improvements 
have  been  made,  long  strides  have  been  taken,  by  many  secon- 
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dary  schools  and  classical  teachers.  In  fact,  no  department  of 
instruction  has  shown  greater  activity,  and  made  more  pro- 
gress through  some  of  its  representatives  than  has  that  of  the 
ancient  classics.  Were  it  not  for  these  earnest  and  intelligent 
workers,  the  classical  department  had  gone  down  in  the  fierce 
competition  with  the  modern  studies.  But  it  is  always  best  to 
face  the  hard  facts  of  any  situation  ;  such  workers  are  not  the 
majority,  nor  the  excellent  results  of  their  instruction  common. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  any  inspiring  influences  upon 
secondary  school  teaching  which  the  best  classical  teachers 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  or 
any  requirement  which  they  may  seek  to  impose  by  which  the 
standard  of  elementary  classical  instruction  may  be  raised. 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  *  *  Statement  of  the  Requirements  and 
the  Preparatory  Courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  proposed  by  the 
Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Exami- 
nations. " 

At  this  point,  however,  let  me  say  a  few  words  parentheti- 
cally about  the  relations  of  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  The 
debt  of  the  schools  to  the  colleges  is  enormous.  Not  only  do 
the  colleges  furnish  the  scholarship  of  the  best  secondary 
teachers  and  the  standards  of  the  schools,  but  they  also  stand 
to  the  schools,  which  are  often  set  in  the  midst  of  gross,  ma- 
terial influences  and  environment,  as  beacon  lights  pointing 
the  way  to  the  higher  life.  Always  the  best  colleges  stand  as 
powerful  protests  against  low,  sordid,  and  selfish  aims  in  indi- 
vidual and  communal  life.  To  speak  more  specifically,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  many  of  them  stand  as  conspicuous  examples, 
to  which  the  secondary  teacher  may  point  his  pupils,  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  refining  and  ennobling  influences  of  high 
moral  and  social  standards  ;  the  practical  application,  in  gen- 
tlemanly and  manly  conduct  in  daily  life,  of  the  higher  culture 
for  which  all  colleges  are  supposed  to  stand.  In  the  school- 
life  of  his  pupils,  how  often  the  earnest  secondary  teacher 
longs  for  more  of  the  best  influences  of  college  life  ;  for  it  is 
true,  I  fear,  that   **a  large  school  is  nearly  always  a  hot-house 
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of  mediocrity  in  scholarship  and  philistinism  in  morals.  "*  The 
schools  need  all  of  the  highest  and  most  wholesome  influences 
of  the  colleges,  to  enable  them  to  render  their  truest  service  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  often  wonder 
why  teachers  of  secondary  schools  do  not  oftener  visit  college 
class-rooms  for  suggestions  of  method  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  which  they  teach  in  school,  and  for  a  draught  of  the 
scholarly  spirit  and  devotion  to  unworldly  ideals  of  life.  The 
work  of  the  freshman  year  is  not  so  essentially  different  from 
school-work  as  to  prove  devoid  of  pedagogic  value  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
schools ;  but  of  this,  preferring  to  leave  it  to  college  instructors 
to  express,  I  will  not  speak,  farther  than  to  say  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  not  a  freer,  more  open  passage  from 
school  to  college  teaching,  and  to  remark  that  in  the  power 
and  skill  of  imparting  knowledge  not  a  few  college  instructors 
have  something  which  they  may  and  which  they  ought  to  learn 
from  some  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Let  me  return  from  this  digression  to  the  central  theme  of 
this  paper  :  the  statements  of  the  proposed  requirements  and 
courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  admission  to  college.  Though 
I  have  not  been  presumptuous  enough  to  search  them  for  ped- 
agogic errors,  an  ordinary  examination  has  served  to  prove 
them  pretty  free  from  defects  and  an  excellent  composite  of 
the  various  conflicting  views  of  classical  teachers  in  both 
schools  and  colleges.  Before  speaking  specifically  of  their 
points  of  excellence,  I  will  however  venture  to  suggest  wherein 
it  seems  to  me  these  statements  and  courses  mav  be  of  much 
greater  service  to  the  schools  : — 

I.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  when  such  a  report 
as  this  may  wisely  recommend  in  case  of  Latin  and  Greek 
what  ought  to  be  arranged  for  admission  requirements  in  every 
subject ;  let  these  be  fixed,  naming  the  authors  to  be  read  and 
the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  a  maximum  beyond  or  outside 
of  which  the  strongest  colleges  might  not  go  in  admission  ex- 

*Mr.  Thomas  Davidson :  'l^Kt  Forum,  luly,  i8<)4,  page  577. 
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aminations  ;  if  weaker  colleges  wish  to  make  less  severe  de- 
mands, let  it  be  agreed  that  they  may  do  so  only  by  selecting  from 
this  maximum  requirement  and  not  impose  unique  demands  in 
any  respect  upon  the  preparatory  schools.  In  other  words,  I 
strongly  believe  in  a  sliding  scale  of  college  admission  require- 
ments in  all  subjects  in  which  examinations  are  set  or  certifi- 
cates are  accepted  from  the  principal  of  a  secondary  school. 
This  much  is  certainly  due  the  larger  number  of  secondary 
schools  that  find  it  difficult,  under  all  their  limitations,  to  do 
well  the  work  regularly  imposed  upon  them  by  the  majority  of 
the  colleges  for  which  they  prepare  candidates  for  admission. 
2.  It  seems  to  me  that  tor  the  greatest  service  to  the  schools, 
that  part  of  the  report  under  the  heading  **  Proposed  State- 
ment of  Requirements,"  may  wisely  be  expanded  into  a  mono- 
graph of  practical  suggestions  upon  the  best  ways  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  in  schools,  in  order  to  meet  the  very  just  de- 
mands by  the  colleges  for  both  knowledge  and  power  on  the 
part  of  the  candidates  for  admission.  Without  here  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  methods  of  ad- 
mission  to  college,  upon  certificate  or  by  examination,  I  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  the  time  may  yet  come  when  all  the 
colleges  can  safely  adopt  the  former  method,  if  they  will  unite 
not  only  in  a  uniform  sliding  scale  of  entrance  requirements, 
but  also  in  the  publication  of  the  various  acceptable  methods 
of  preparation  upon  the  important  topics  of  each  branch.  In 
a  vocation  from  which  there  is  so  much  shifting  to  other  occu- 
pations, and  into  which  enter  novices  who  have  had  no  pro- 
fessional training  for  their  work,  an  important  share  of  the  lafeor 
of  fitting  pupils  for  college  too  often  falls  to  fresh  recruits  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  art  of  teach- 
ing. Even  if  school  authorities  should  demand,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
should  desire,  professional  preparation,  it  is  well  known  that 
adequate  provisions  for  su,ch  training  do  not  yet  exist  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Young  teachers  need,  and 
generally  would  welcome,  such  directions  from  college  instruc- 
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tors  as  I  have  suggested  ;  and  the  fossils  still  to  be  found  at- 
tempting to  teach  in  some  high  schools  and  academies  need, 
even  if  they  would  not  welcome,  such  assistance. 

3.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  in  the  Latin  requirements,  it 
had  been  expressly  stated  that  *  *  portions  of  Cicero  "*  might 
include  a  choice  among  his  Essays  and  Letters  in  addition  to 
certain  of  his  Speeches  ;  likewise,  in  the  Greek  requirements, 
that  *  *  portions  of  Xenophon  "*  might  include  some  part  of  the 
Hellenica  in  addition  to  certain  parts  of  the  Anabasis.  It 
might  have  been  well,  moreover,  to  have  distinctly  stated  that 
some  of  the  narrative  portions  of  Thucydides  would  be  accept- 
ed in  the  requirements  in  Attic  prose. 

4.  As  one  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  mental 
powers  of  the  average  high  school  pupil,  I  prefer  to  see  the 
suggestion  of  a  possible  examination  upon  prescribed  portions 
of  the  authors  to  be  read  in  preparation  for  college  incorporat- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  statements  rather  than  in  a  notef  of  the 
votes  (No.  2)  taken  by  members  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges. 
Even  in  case  of  the  brighter  pupils,  it  is  not  always  possible  in 
many  public  high  schools — by  reason  of  excessively  large 
classes — to  grant  every  pupil  enough  time  in  the  recitation 
hour  for  adequate,  practice  in  ** sight  reading."  Many  fairly 
clever  pupils,  therefore,  never  develop  sufficient  power  and 
facility  in  translating  a  classical  author  to  warrant  the  exclus- 
ive reliance,  by  the  college  examiners,  upon  the  translation  of 
sight  passages  in  the  admission  examination.  Much  faithful 
work  upon  the  part  of  such  pupils  in  preparation  would  count  for 
but  little  for  entrance  to  college. 

5.  I  should  be  glad  if  it  had  been  expressly  stated  in  the 
proposed  requirements  that  those  in  Greek,  and  perhaps  in 
Latin,  were  merely  a  maximum  requirement  ;  so  that  strong 
candidates  from  the  humbler  or  weaker  schools  who  come  up 
well  prepared  on  two  years'  Greek,  and  possibly  on  only  two 
years'  Latin,   but  offer  a  maximum  in  one  or  more  modern 
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studies,  might  be  admitted  without  conditions.  This  would^ 
of  course,  mean  that  classical  instruction  in  college  would  have 
to  begin  with  Homer  and  Cicero  or  Vergil.  But  this  is  wisely, 
and  I  think  profitably,  done  at  Harvard  ;  though  upon  this 
point  Professor  Wright,  here  present,  can  speak  with  greater 
authority  than  I. 

6.  Though  I  know  that  many  teachers  will  not  agree  with 
me,  my  observation  and  experience  do  not  sanction  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  proposed  course  of  study  in  Latin  of  beginning 
Vergil  before  Cicero.  Though  it  is  true  that  at  first  the  ora- 
tions are  hard  enough,  yet  more  pupils  appear  to  have  what 
the  Herbartians  would  call  ** apperceptive  concepts"  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  speeches  than  poetic  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

7.  If  the  suggestion  that,  as  in  former  requirements,  the 
questions  in  the  grammar*  of  the  text  to  be  translated  in  school 
shall  serve  to  lead  teachers  to  continue  the  pernicious  practice 
of  excessive  attention  to  grammar  in  the  midst  of  reading  or 
translating  in  the  recitation  hour,  I  should  like  to  see  that  re- 
quirement omitted,  and  let  the  examiners  depend  for  their  test 
of  the  candidates*  knowledge  of  grammar  wholly  upon  their 
work  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition ;  for,  after  ill,  this  is 
the  true  and  practical  test  of  such  knowledge  :  the  power  to 
use,  rather  than  merely  the  power  to  explain  the  use  of,  con- 
structions, 

8.  Perhaps  I  do  not  correctly  understand  the  statement 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  Advanced  examination  may  be  taken 
separately ;  but  if  it  means  that  the  Advanced  examination 
in  either  Latin  or  Greek  composition  may  be  taken  before  the 
finaj  examinations,  I  regard  it  an  unwise  provision. 

'  9.  I  wish  also  that  an  oral  examination  had  been  proposed 
by  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  candidates' 
power  of  reading  simple  Latin  and  Greek  prose  and  verse  with 
intelligence  and  appreciation.  In  my  opinion,  though  I  say  it 
with  regret,    not  many  teachers  in  secondary  schools  will  at- 

*Op.  cit.,  pp.  Q  and  xo,  see  i  under  ** Advanced  "  in  Latin  and  in  Greek. 
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tend  to  this  important  matter  until  required  by  the  colleges  to 
do  so. 

I  turn  now  to  the  much  more  agreeable  duty  of  noting  the 
points  of  excellence  in  the  proposed  requirements  and  prepara- 
tory courses  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

1.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  committee  has  firmly  ad- 
hered to  a  requirement  of  three  years*  preparation  in  Greek  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Not  only  is  this  eminently  right  in  and 
for  itself,  but  also  susceptible,  I  think,  of  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  classical  programme  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  programme  the 
very  persons  who  thought  themselves  dominated  by  the  desire 
to  grant  pupils  large  liberty  of  choice  have  strangely  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  compelling  a  youth  to  postpone,  till 
the  end  of  his  secotid  year  in  the  preparatory  school,  his  decis- 
ion to  go  to  college,  a  decision  which  he  may  be  fully  ready 
to  make  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  school.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  such  pupils  be  allowed  to  begin  Greek  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  second  year,  and  let  the  pupils  who  decide  at  the 
end  of  their  second  year  to  go  to  college,  begin  Greek  at  the 
beginning  of  their  third  year  in  school.  In  this  way  it  is  clear 
that  one  group  of  candidates  would  offer  three  years  and  the 
other  group  two  years'  Greek  for  admission  to  college. 

2.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  observe  in  the  proposed  courses 
of  study  the  displacement  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old 
requirement  of  Caesar  by  a  variety  in  the  first  and  second  year 
of  easier  and  more  interesting  Latin.  This  it  seems  to  me  is 
a  great  step  in  advance.  If  it  shall  be  adopted  by  the  colleges 
it  will  work  beneficent  results  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  benefit  to  teachers  I  count  as  of  even  greater  importance 
than  that  to  pupils.  Anything  that  will  broaden,  deepen,  vital- 
ize, and  humanize  the  teacher's  culture,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  as  much  for  the  pupil's  mental  life,  is  to  be  most  cordially 
welcomed.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  suggestion  that 
there  may  possibly  be  a  greater  variety  of  texts  and  authors 
read  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
proposed  courses. 
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3.  The  omission  of  an  express  prescription  of  the  Bucolics, 
which  ^or  secondary  school  pupils  have  long  seemed  to  me 
relatively  deficient  in  interest,  value,  and  ease  of  understanding, 
I  regard  a  merit  of  he  proposed  course  in  Latin  for  prepara- 
tory schools. 

4.  The  same  is  true  of  the  omission  in  the  proposed  pre- 
paratory course  in  Greek  of  any  suggestion  looking  toward  the 
requirement  of  Herodotus  for  admission  to  College.  Though 
the  study  of  Herodotus  has  not  been  required  by  some  col- 
leges without  reason,  yet  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages  of  its  prescription  in 
secondary  schools.  Its  omission  seems  to  me  in  the  interests 
of  more  thorough  teaching  of  Attic  prose,  not  only  by  allowing 
more  time  for  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  year,  but  also 
by  reducing  to  some  extent  the  distraction  of  another  Greek 
dialect. 

5.  The  renewed  stress  laid  upon  **  sight  reading"  in  the 
statement  of  requirements  and  proposed  courses  is  not  the 
least  of  their  merits.  As  Latin  and  Greek  writing  constitutes 
the  best  test  of  grammatical  knowledge,  so  I  think  the  trans- 
lation of  sight  passages  from  the  ideal  test  of  the  power  of  un- 
derstanding, appreciating,  and  translating  the  meaning  of  a 
classical  author.  It  is  an  ideal,  however,  like  other  ideals  as 
I  have  intimated  before  for  which  we  can  only  strive. 

6.  I  was  pleased  to  observe  the  absence  in  the  report  of  any 
presupposition  of  Latin  instruction  below  the  High  School. 
Although  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  pushing  instruction  of  many 
high  school  subjects  down  into  the  elementary  school,  yet  I 
fully  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Collar,  that  Latin  should  not 
be  placed  there  before  French. 

7.  The  feature  of  the  proposed  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek 
which,  except  one,  perhaps,  I  appreciate  most  fully — is  the 
maximum  number  of  lessons  per  week  which  they  prescribe. 
Though  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Commission  on 
Admission  to  Colleges  in  New  England  is  wiser  in  suggesting 
five  lessons  a  week  for  three  years,  than  was  the  Conference  on 
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Greek  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  proposing  five  lessons  a 
week  the  first  year  of  the  study,  and  four  the  last  two  years  of 
the  study  of  Greek  ;  yet,  as  the  headmaster  of  a  large  second- 
ary school,  I  am  very  glad  that  in  the  proposed  preparatory 
courses  submitted  by  the  Commission,  five  hours  is  suggested 
instead  of  six  or  seven  hours  a  week  in  one  or  more  j^ears  of 
the  courses  in  either  Latin  or  Greek.  By  reason  of  conserva- 
tism and  other  causes  of  inertia,  as  well  as  from  an  imperfect 
perspective  in  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  various  topics 
in  which  to  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  college,  and  es- 
pecially by  wasteful  methods  of  •*  sight-reading,"  some  well- 
meaning  teachers  think  that  they  must  have  six  or  seven  hours 
a  week  in  Latin  to  prepare  a  class  for  the  admission  examina- 
tions or  for  certification  for  entrance  to  college.  Though  such 
conscientiousness  is  much  better  than  its  opposite,  it  not  only 
is  destructive  of  a  well-balanced  college  preparatory  course  of 
study,  but  is  also  unjust  to  other  teachers  and  subjects  in  the 
school.  In  my  opinion,  **  sight-reading "  books  are  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  best  way,  and  the  only  admissible  way,  in 
a  preparatory  school  is  to  read  at  sight  in  advance  of  the  as- 
signed lesson  portions  of  the  prescribed  texts,  and  to  assign  the 
parts  thus  read  as  a  part  of  the  next  lesson. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, I  heartily  concur  in  the  proposed  requirements  and  courses 
of  study  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  regard  them  a  distinct  ad- 
vance beyond  the  work  now  attempted  in  these  subjects  in  most 
schools. 

President  Seelye  :  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by 
Professor  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Professor  Lord  :  I  wish  so  much  more  to  hear  what  others 
say  than  to  speak  myself  that  I  propose  to  be  very  brief,  es- 
pecially as  what  has  been  said  so  nearly,  in  the  main,  agrees 
with  my  own  views. 

I  should  like  to  say,  first,  by  way  of  explanation,  that,  in 
making  the  proposed  statement  of  ** requirements"  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  committee  which  made  it  did  not  submit  the 
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proposed  *  *  preparatory  course  "  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  the 
expectation  that  it  was  by  any  means  an  ideal  course,  or  that 
it  was  the  course  that  would  be  adopted.  Their  object  was 
to  show  that  the  proposed  requirements  were  feasible,  and 
having  made  a  statement  of  requirements  to  prove,  that  they 
could  be  carried  out.  This  proposed  preparatory  course  in 
Latin  and  Greek  was  therefore  suggested  simply  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  prove  that  the  requirements  were  not  excessive. 
And,  second,  we  did  not  wish  to  be  didactic  in  the  matter. 
We  did  not  indicate  in  the  proposed  preparatory  course  the 
amounts  that  were  to  be  read,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
those  exceptions  were  suggested  to  -us  by  teachers  whom  we 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  course.  Ultimately  we 
hope  to  complete  some  plan  of  a  preparatory  course  as  the  re- 
sult of  suggestions  which  we  hope  to  receive  from  the  teachers 
in  the  preparatory  schools. 

I  should  like,  by  W9.y  of  further  explanation,  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  things  which  Mr.  Ramsay  has  said.  First,  he  said  that 
he  hoped  there  might  be  a  sliding  scale,  so  as  to  give  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum  requirement.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  obligatory  upon  the 
colleges  as  a  whole,  but  if,  for  instance,  one  college  wishes  to 
call  for  only  the  elementary  part  of  the  proposed  reqi^irements 
it  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Second,  he  said  in  ^refer- 
ence to  the  examination  upon  a  prescribed  part  of  Cicero*s 
speeches  that  he  wished  that  the  examination  might  have  been 
upon  his  letters  or  some  part  of  his  essays,  or  at  least  that 
these  might  have  been  associated  with  the  speeches  in  the  ex- 
amination. The .  committee  had  that  in  mind,  and  thought 
that  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  there  would  be  done  in  suc- 
cessive years  exactly  what  is  now  done  in  the  English  require- 
ments, namely,  that  certain  subjects  would  be  prescribed  for 
the  examination  for  a  series  qf  years,  and  changed  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  give  variety  to  the  school  courses  and  op- 
portunities for  the  teachers  to  change  their  methods  and  their 
work  from  year  to  year.  The  third  point,  I  think,  which  he 
made  was  in  reference  to  the  advanced  requirements — what 
was  meant  by  stating  that  the  two  examinations  could  be  taken 
separately,  in  contradistinction  to  the  statement  of  the  elemen- 
tary requirements,  that  they  cannot  be  taken  separately  1  The 
meaning  of  the  committee  was  that  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  elemen- 
tary examinations,  practically  one  paper,  must  be  taken  at  one 
session,  while  (i)  and  (2)  of  the  advanced  requirements  may 
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be  on  paj)ers  taken  at  different  sessions.  They  did  not  mean 
that  (i)  and  (2)  would  be  taken  as  (a)  and  (A)  on  the  same 
paper  at  the  same  time,  though  they  might  be  so  taken  if  the 
examiner  desired.  Mr.  Ramsay's  other  remarks,  as  I  recollect 
them,  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  proposed  preparatory  course 
rather  than  the  proposed  requirements,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  them  in  particular.  I  wish  only 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  thought  which  was  in 
the  committee's  mind  in  the  preparation  of  these  requirements. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exact  division  in  knowledge  in 
Latin  and  Greek  between  the  colleges  and  the  preparatory 
schools.  The  colleges  complete  what  the  schools  begin. 
Their  work  is  one.  Of  course  the  schools  must  begin  with 
grammatical  instruction,  but  they  must  proceed  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  authors  read,  as  authors,  and  for  the  thought 
which  they  contain.  Such  an  interest  must  begin  in  the 
schools,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  college  course  something  more 
than  a  grammatical  knowledge  has  been  developed  it  will  be 
because  a  literary  interest  was  begun  in  the  schools. 

The  committee  had  in  mind — How  shall  that  interest  be  ob- 
tained ?  And  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  beginning  in  the  preparatory  school  that  work  which  must 
be  continued  in  the  college,  namely,  the  reading  of  authors, 
and  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  reading  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  a  basis  of  grammar.  There  must  be  an  understand- 
ing of  the  forms  in  order  to  enable  the  scholar  to  read.  The 
committee,  therefore,  put  in  the  elementary  part  the  critical 
study  of  grammar,  which  they  thought  essential,  so  that  the 
scholar  should  be,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  course,  as  it 
were,  limber  in  his  mental  fingers,  and  be  able  to  grasp  easily 
the  forms  of  conjugation,  declension,  and  the  rules  of  syntax. 
They  believed,  if  the  grammatical  work  were  thoroughly  done 
by  the  time  of  the  elementary  examinations,  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  constructions  would  be  retained  during  the 
last  year,  in  the  advanced  subjects;  and  that  when  the  student 
entered  college  he  would  be  able  to  go  on  easily,  readily,  and 
rapidly  in  the  work  which  the  college  ought  to  do. 

I  may  say,  as  the  result  of  my  teaching  in  college,  that  there 
are  certain  things  in  which  I  find  the  boys  especially  deficient, 
and  they  are  the  things  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posed requirements  will  be  beneficidl.  I  find  that  they  are  de 
ficient  in  a  usable  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  grammar.  Per- 
haps every  one  of  them  will  be  able  to  decline  nouns  and  con- 
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jugate  verbs,  as  a  matter  of  declension  or  conjugation,  but 
when  he  sees  a  word  in  a  sentence  he  does  not  recognize  the 
relation  indicated  by  the  termination.  He  may,  for  instance, 
tell  that  the  third  person  singular,  present  indicative  active  of 
amare  is  amaty  but  when  he  sees  it  with  other  words  he  does 
not  at  once  grasp  its  relation.  In  other  words  he  has  not  a 
usable  knowledge  of  forms.  The  second  difficulty  which  I  find 
is,  that  boys  have  no  vocabulary.  They  dp  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  common  words.  They  have  learned  them  from  the  dic- 
tionary, it  may  be,  but  not  in  association  with  one  another. 
Third,  they  have  not  learned  to  read  Latin  aloud,  that  is,  they 
have  not  learned  to  pronounce  it.  The  pronunciation  of  Latin 
which  the  boys  bring  to  college  is  generally  very  imperfect. 
When  I  ask  a  student  to  stand  and  read  a  passage,  he  halts  and 
stumbles,  and  often  has  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before  he 
is  able  to  get  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words.  Now. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  ear  has  almost  as  much  to  do  as  the  eye 
in  learning  a  foreign  language,  and  a  dead  language  at  that ; 
and  that  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  especially  in  the  pre- 
liminary courses,  a  student  ought  to  be  helped  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  ear  in  distinguishing  sounds  and  words.  It  seemed 
to  the  committee  that  in  the  preparation  of  these  requirements 
provision  was  made  for  this  very  thing,  and  that  the  stress  laid 
upon  sight  reading  and  reading  aloud  was  justified.  This  prac- 
tice regularly  pursued  in  the  schools  would  not  only  lead  to  the 
acquisition  ot  the  language,  but  would  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  mind  of  the  scholar.* 

This  subject  of  the  best  method  of  preparatory  work  is  a 
great  one,  and,  as  I  said,  I  hope  to  get  suggestions  from  oth- 
ers. The  committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, has  still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  the  preparation  of 
these  preparatory  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  we  wish  sug- 
gestions from  the  teachers  as  to  the  things  of  which  the  pre- 
paratory course  should  consist.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
was  so  full  as  to  the  desirability  of  these  requirements  that  they 
seem  to  me  to  need  no  further  explanations  and  no  further  de- 
fence. I  think  they  carry  their  own  defence.  The  only  objec- 
tion which  we  met  in  preparing  them  was  from  the  colleges, 
and  that  objection  was  that  they  did  not  provide  for  enough 
grammar.  I  did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  Commission  in 
that  objection.  I  believe  that  they  do  provide  enough  grammar, 
and  that  if  the  scheme  is  carried  out  and  the  grammar  begins 
at  the   beginning  and  is  thoroughly  mastered,  the  scholar  will 
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have,  all  the  way  through,  a  better  course  than  he  otherwise 
would  have,  and  will  secure  a  more  effective  means  of  reading 
and  enjoyment  in  the  later  school  courses  and  in  the  college 
course  as  well. 

President  Seelye  :  Professor  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  will  be  the  next  speaker. 

Professor  Woodruff  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— I  came  here  with  a  desire  to  hear  what  the  teachers  of 
the  secondary  schools  have  to  say  rather  than  to  express  my 
own  ideas  on  this  subject.  In  response  to  your  invitation, 
however,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  require- 
ments in  Latin  and  Greek  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
College  Commission.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  emphasize 
what  Proffissor  Lord  has  already  said,  namely,  that  the  require- 
ments proposed  by  the  Commission  are  a  method  of  examina- 
ation  rather  than  prescribed  courses  of  study  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  courses  which  are  found  upon  the  same  sheet  are 
simply  specimen  courses,  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed system  of  examinations.  There  was  no  thought  of  pre- 
scribing fixed  courses,  to  be  pursued  in  a  definite  order,  with 
specified  portions  of  each  author.  That  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  idea. 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  new  system  of  examinations 
may  be  stated  under  two  heads.  In  the  first  place  a  burden 
which  now  rests  heavily  upon  some  of  the  preparatory  schools 
will  be  removed,  and  that  too,  without  putting  any  new  burden 
in  the  place  of  the  old,  for  there  is  no  increase  of  time  asked 
for  ;  the  time  already  given  to  the  classics  is  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  demanded.  If  this  system  of  requirements  is  adopted, 
the  difficulty  which  confronts  so  many  schools  will  be  done 
away.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  put  candidates  for 
admission  to  Harvard  into  one  class,  and  candidates  for  Yale 
into  another,  and  thus  multiply  the  work  and  increase  the 
number  of  classes  indefinitely.  The  boys  fitting  for  the  differ- 
ent colleges  can  keep  together.  In  order  to  accompish  this, 
Mr.  Ramsay  has  just  spoken  of  a  sliding  scale  of  requirements 
as  desirable.  Such  a  sliding  scale  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  what 
is  furnished  in  the  proposed  plan. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  uniformity  of  requirements  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges,  the  secondary  schools  will  gain  large  free- 
dom in  the  method  to  be  pursued  and  in  the  choice  of  authors 
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to  be  read.  The  requirements  call  for  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. The  mode  in  which  that  proficiency  is  to  be  acquired 
is  left  in  large  degree  to  the  instructor.  He  will  not  be 
obliged  to  take  his  pupils  through  the  same  portions  of  the 
same  authors  year  after  year,  but  can  relieve  the  monotony  of 
his  work  by  breaking  new  ground,  and  the  increased  interest 
of  the  teacher  in  what  he  is  doing  will  bear  fruit  in  the  in- 
creased interest  of  the  pupil. 

On  the  part  of  the  colleges  there  is  a  desire  to  secure,  along 
with  the  advantage  ot  uniformity  in  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, .improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work.  I  think  it  is 
admitted  by  all,  certainly  by  those  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment for  themselves,  that  to  put  exclusive  emphasis  upon  read- 
ing at  sight,  to  make  that  the  sole  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  onesided  mode  of 
instruction  which  almost  inevitably  results  in  superficiality, 
and  thus  defeats  itself ;  it  fails  to  give  that  accurate  grammat- 
ical knowledge  which  is  indispensable  if  a  high  standard  of 
college  work  in  the  classics  is  to  be  maintained.  On  the  other 
hand  if  reading  at  sight  is  neglected,  and  the  work  is  restricted 
to  the  preparation  of  specified  passages,  failure  is  equally  sure 
and  equally  lamentable  ;  for  while  the  pupil  may  gain  thorough 
grammatical  knowledge — which  is  by  no  means  a  certainty  as 
the  colleges  discover  anew  at  every  examination — this  method 
is  sure  to  fail  in  the  most  vital  point ;  it  fails  to  kindle  interest 
and  develop  power.  But  the  union  of  these  two  essentials  in 
the  same  programme  of  study  makes,  it  seems  to  me,  the  ideal 
course  ;  and  I  think  that  in  the  requirements  we  are  discussing 
the  amount  of  prescribed  work  is  sufficient  to  insure  thorough 
grammatical  drill,  while  the  stress  placed  upon  reading  at 
sight  will  determine  in  a  general  way  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  preparatory  schools ;  the  emphasis  .will  be  put 
where  it  ought  to  be,  upon  the  aiding  of  the  pupil  to  gain 
command  over  his  resources,  upon  the  development  of  power. 

To  recapitulate  then.  The  essential  principle  of  the  require- 
ments is  elasticity.  They  demand  a  certain  degree  of  pror 
ficiency  when  the  candidate  comes  up  for  examination,  while 
they  leave  to  the  teacher  large  freedom  in  the  selection  and 
methods  of  his  work.  The  end  is  clearly  stated,  the  means 
are  left  to  the  teachers  own  choosing.  I  think  the  change 
ought  to  be  welcomed  because  it  promises  a  uniform  scheme 
of  requirements  by  the  colleges ;  because  it  gives  this  larger 
freedom  to  the   preparatory  teachers  so  that  new  life  can  be 
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put  into  their  work  ;  and  because,  as  a  result  of  this  stimtilus 
to  the  teacher,  it  promises  substantial  gain  in  the  quality  of 
the  work,  which  means  for  the  pupil  increased  profit  from  his 
studies  in  the  secondary  school,  and  preparation  for  more 
efficient  work  in  college. 

President  Seelye  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  subject  is 
now  open  for  general  discussion. 

Professor  A.  G.  Harkness.  of  Brown  University  :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— I  regret  that  my  absence  from  the  country  prevented  me 
from  attending  the  conference  held  in  Boston  on  the  ninth  of 
May.  I  should  have  preferred  to  express  my  views  in  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  at  that  time  rather  than  at  the  present. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  am  in  most  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission,  and  that  I  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  framing  a  proposition  which  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
all.  I  desire,  however,  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  that  part  of 
the  recommendation  which  relates  to  a  specifically  prescribed 
number  of  pages. 

For  myself  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  students  who 
enter  Brown  could  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  what  is 
called  the  advanced  requirements.  If  a  student  can  translate 
Latin  prose  and  poetry  ;  and  you  notice  that  the  statement 
does  not  limit  the  selection  to  easy  passages  ;  and  can  explain 
forms,  constructions,  idioms,  and  prosody,  and  can  also  trans- 
late connected  English  narrative  into  real  Latin,  I  should  not 
care  to  give  him  a  thorough  examination  on  a  few  prescribed 
pages  of  Cicero.  My  experience  has  been  that  only  the  bril- 
liant men  of  a  class,  only  a  comparatively  small  number,  are 
capable  of  thus  reading  and  writing  Latin.  To  add  a  pre- 
scribed portion  seems  to  me  to  be  not  an  increase  of  the  re- 
quirements but  rather  a  concession  to  those  who,  though  not 
so  brilliant,  are  yet  earnest  and  hard-working  students.  This 
part  of  the  requirements  I  consider  just  and  reasonable  and 
even  necessary  if  we  are  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  attain- 
ments of  a  student  and  of  his  ability  to  do  the  college  work 
with  success ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  amount 
specified  is  sufficient.  If  it  were  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  students  should  know  certain  fine  passages  of  classic 
authors  almost  by  heart,  so  that  they  might  have  these  as  models 
ever  before  their  minds,  possibly  thirty  pages  would  be  too  large 
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an  amount  to  require.  This  however  is  evidently  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  as  the  prescribed  portion  iS  placed  in 
the  elementary  requirements,  and  the  examination  on  this 
part,  though  it  is  to  be  thorough,  is  to  be  limited  to 
the  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  it  is 
even  implied  that  the  translation  into  Latin  which  is 
based  on  this  part  is  to  be  easier  than  that  based  on 
other  passages  outside  of  these  prescribed  pages.  Granting 
that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  the  students  shall  have 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  pages  that  they 
shall  make  the  vocabulary,  the  constructions  and  idioms  so 
much  their  own  that  they  can  use  them  in  writing  Latin,  I 
should  still  be  sorry  to  see  the  amount  limited  to.  thirty  pages, 
and  these  thirty  pages  limited  to  Cicero's  orations.  Thirty 
pages  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  we  require  for  admission  to 
Brown.  If  any  part  of  the  preparatory  work  is  to  be  specified 
for  a  special  examination  it  seems  to  me  that  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  is  a  very  meagre  amount.  I  think  that  as  a  rule  not 
over  half  as  much  Greek  is  read  in  preparation  for  college  as 
Latin,  for  Brown  not  half  the  number  of  pages  is  required,  and 
yet  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  thirty  pages,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  amount  read,  is  not  considered  too  much.  If  this  part 
of  the  requirements  in  Latin  is  to  have  real  meaning,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  importance  even  in  comparison  with  the 
sight-work,  I  feel  that  the  specified  amount  should  not  be 
placed  at  less  than  fifty  pages. 

It  doubtless  appeared  to  the  committee  necessary  to  limit  this 
required  part  to  one  author,  as  so  small  an  amount  could  not 
with  advantage  be  divided ;  but  this  limitation  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  wise  one.  I  am  aware  that  Cicero  has,  always 
been  regarded  as  the  best  model  for  writing  Latin,  but  thirty 
pages  of  his  orations  have  not  been  so  regarded.  He  is  an 
admirable  model,  when  not  simply  his  orations  are  taken  into 
consideration,  but  also  his  philosophical  and  rhetorical  writings 
and  his  letters  as  well,  where  his  style  appears  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage because  it  is  here  more  simple  and  natural.  The  ora- 
tions which  are  usually  read  in  preparatory  schools  are  not  well 
adapted  to  serve  the  beginner  as  his  only  model,  especially 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  passage  for  translation  into  Latin 
will  be  connected  narrative.  In  the  Catiline  orations  the 
orator  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  and  though  the 
oration  for  the   Poet  Archias  is  so  perfect  of  its  kind,  it  is  in 
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too  elaborate  and  elevated  a  style  to  serve  the  schoolboy  as  a 
model. 

I  know  that  there  is  in  some  quarters  a  reaction  against 
Caesar,  owing  in  part  doubtless  to  the  extravagant  praise  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  such  writers  as  Mommsen  and  Froude ;  I 
know  too,  that  some  teachers  find  Caesar's  writings  dull  and 
prosaic ;  and  yet  his  simple,  vigorous,  and  concise  style  is  an  ad- 
mirable supplement  to  the  ornate  and  diffuse  oratorical  style 
of  Cicero.  The  style  of  Caesar,  too,  is  a  better  representative 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Latin  language. 
What  student  whose  critical  study  of  Latin  had  been  limited 
to  Cicero's  orations  would  imagine  that  Latin  was  the  most 
concise  of  all  languages,  and  that  this  was  a  most  prominent 
feature  of  its  literature  from  Cato  to  Tacitus,  or  even  from  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  with  only 
here  and  there  an  exception. 

The  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  supplement  each  other  so 
well  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  either  specified  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  provided  for  by 
the  announcement  that  the  connected  narrative  will  be  based 
on  some  portion  of  the  Latin  prose  usually  read.  This  is  at 
best  vague  and  if  certain  pages  are  specified  on  which  the  stu- 
dent is  to  be  especially  examined  he  will  necessarily  make  this 
the  basis  of  his  translation  into  Latin.  I  should  accordingly 
like  to  see  a  given  amount  of  both  of  these  authors  specified, 
and  twenty-five  pages  of  each  would  seem  to  me  as  small  an 
amount  as  it  would  be  wise  to  give. 

These  recommendations  have  already  been  presented  to  the 
colleges,  but  as  yet  none  have  taken  definite  action.  They 
cannot  take  intelligent  action  until  the  subject  lies  before  them 
as  a  whole,  until  the  committee  has  decided  how  large  an 
amount  of  the  authors  named  pupils  may  be  expected  to  read. 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  show  whether  the  require- 
ments for  college  are  by  these  recommendations  increased  or 
decreased.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  has  not  an  invariable 
meaning.  It  means  one  thing  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have 
read  one  hundred  pages,  another  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
read  five  hundred. 

I  would  desire  that  the  committee  while  considering  this 
subject,  which  is  still  before  them,  would  also  consider  the 
wisdom  of  dividing  the  required  amount  between  Caesar  and 
Cicero  and  of  making  a  comparatively  small  addition  to  the 
required  amount,  but  such  as  would  make  the  division  feasible 
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President  Seelye  :  An  expression  of  opinion  has  been  de- 
sired from  the  preparatory  schools. 

Dr.  C.  F.  p.  Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Academy:  Mr,  Presi- 
dent— I  suppose  the  main  question  has  passed  out  of  the  region 
of  discussion,  of  argument  and  criticism,  and  that  we  are 
occupying  ourselves  now  chiefly  with  the  details.  I  am  sure 
the  preparatory  schools  will  welcome  any  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  in  this  matter,  even  though  it  puts  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  schools  in  certain  directions.  As  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again,  we  long  for  relief  from  diversity  of  re- 
quirements in  the  various  colleges.  This  subject  looks  towards 
a  better  day  ;  for  that  reason  I  am  sure  the  preparatory  schools 
as  a  whole  will  welcome  it. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  question  of  the  articu- 
lation of  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  also  another  question  of 
the  closer  articulation  between  the  schools  themselves.  That, 
perhaps,  is  threatened  somewhat  by  the  large  range  which  is 
permitted  under  this  new  scheme.  The  diversity  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  colleges  may  transfer  itself  to  the  schools.  It 
may  be  much  more  difficult  for  schools  to  cooperate  with  each 
other,  and  for  pupils  to  transfer  themselves  from  one  school  to 
another.  The  consensus  of  the  schools  as  to  books,  methods, 
order  of  subjects,  and  rate  of  progress  will  be  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed, at  least  for  a  time. 

There  is  one  other  point,  it  seems  to  me,  which  also  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  the  reading,  in  Latin  partic- 
ularly, is  mostly  in  the  last  part  of  the  course.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  requirements  in  the  earlier  years,  as  suggested  by 
the  programmes,  are  too  meagre.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  the  case  in  the  high  schools,  but  I  am  sure,  in  the  schools 
which  I  am  most  familiar  with,  the  many  subjects  taught  press 
their  claim  for  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four  years.  For 
instance,  the  teacher  of  Physics  says,  **I  do  not  want  to  teach 
my  subject  till  the  boys  are  well  grounded  in  Geometry."  The 
teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  is  called  upon  to  support  the 
Geometry  teacher.  The  teacher  of  History  says  it  is  perfectly 
hopeless  to  try  to  teach  Greek  History  or  Roman  History  in 
the  first  or  second  year.  We  are  in  great  danger,  there- 
fore, of  overloading  the  last  years  in  our  courses,  especially 
if  new  subjects  are  introduced,  as  is  proposed.  Therefore 
we  ought  to  aim  to  accomplish  far  more  in  the  Latin„ 
especially    in    the    first    two    years.       The    requirements    in 
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Greek,  in  the  first  of  the  three  years,  are  larger,  relatively, 
than  those  on  the  Latin  side.  I  am  aware  that  thorough- 
ness is  far  more  required  than  quantity.  The  student  should 
go  slowly  at  first,  and  substantially.  But  experiment  has 
shown  that  capable  students  can  do  large  amounts  of  Latin 
in  the  first  two  years.  Our  success  in  teaching  Latin  is 
success  also  in  teaching  Greek,  French,  and  German.  We 
have  no  better  instrument.  Latin  goes  far  to  prepare  the  way 
for  success  in  all  other  languages,  living  and  dead,  in  English  as 
well  as  French  and  German.  If  we  make  the  first  year  in- 
Latin  very  rich,  very  strong,  very  fruitful,  we  solve  the  prob- 
lem, not  only  of  secondary  education,  but  of  upper  education 
for  our  pupils.  This  study,  difficult  but  attractive,  historical, 
many-sided,  with  affinities  for  other  languages,  and  for  the  sci- 
ences of  various  sorts,  including  the  natural  sciences,  is  the  test 
of  our  work  at  the  present  time,  and  I  believe  it  is  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  Our  success  in  teaching  Latin  is  suc- 
cess in  every  important  subject  in  the  whole  curriculum  of 
modern  schools. 

I  wish  also  to  say  a  word  about  the  text  and  composition 
work,  and  the  connection  between  them.  It  is  lamentable  that 
any  one  college  has  allowed  separate  examinations  in  Latin  and 
Greek  composition,  thereby  setting  them  up  as  distinct  and 
independent  requirements.  I  believe  every  professional 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  desires  that  emphasis  should 
be  laid  upon  composition  in  the  upper  requirements  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  not  as  a  running  mate,  certainly  not  as  supplemen- 
tary, but  as  a  substantial,  intimate  part  of  the  course  in  these 
subjects.  To  say  that  the  boy  should  be  taught  to  read  Vergil 
and  Cicero,  and  yet  permitted  to  lay  aside  Latin  Composition, 
is  very  unfortunate,  both  for  the  boy  and  for  the  school.  I 
should  regret  very  much  if  boys,  in  any  great  number,  should 
present  themselves  to  college  for  examination  in  advanced 
Latin  and  Greek  without  offering,  at  the  same  time,  Latin  and 
Greek  composition.  Giving  the  composition  separate  exami- 
nation and  separate  count  is  divisive.  There  is  no  other  way 
in  which  we  can  secure  thorough  mastery  of  forms,  a  thorough 
mastery  of  syntax,  of  vocabulary,  sentence-rhythm,  style, 
unless  we  insist  upon  composition.  There  is  nothing  that 
stimulates  boys  to  do  good  work  in  Latin  and  Greek  so  much 
as  an  abundance  of  marked  papers  in  composition.  If  we  ever 
teach  our  boys  Latin  and  Greek  without  this  substantial,  in- 
tegral component,  there  will  be  a  great  lapse  in  these  languages. 
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and  we  shall  lose  ground,  if  we  are  not  extremelj^  carefuL 
This  is  the  only  way  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  highest  forms^ 
of  classical  literature,  and  to  unfold  their  strength.  Professor 
Coy  and  others,  who  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  composition,  will  endorse  every  word. 

There  are  some  other  points  which  are  important  to  second- 
ary schools, 'especially  to  preparatory  schools,  but  I  will  say 
only  this,  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  in  our  institutions  of 
secondary  instruction  and  the  preparatory  schools,  and  they 
are  not  so  near  to  each  other  as  we  should  expect  them  to  be, 
nor  as  near  as  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  they  are.  We 
have  a  problem  there  which  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  dis- 
cuss, but  it  lies  outside  the  present  question. 

Professor  Lord  :  I  fear  that  I  did  not  make  myself  clear 
on  the  subject  of  this  examination.  The  two  parts  of  the  ele- 
mentary examination  will  be  taken  at  one  time  and  from  one 
paper  ;  the  two  parts  of  the  advanced  examination  will  be,  or 
may  be,  taken  from  two  papers,  and  will  come  on  the  same 
day  or  on  different  days  at  the  judgment  of  the  examiner.  The 
two  parts  of  the  elementary  examination  are  united  and  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  because  it  was  not  thought  desirable  that  a 
student  should  pass  in  one  and  fail  in  the  other,  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced examination,  in  which  grammar  has  so  little  appear- 
ance, it  was  thought  desirable  to  bring  the  composition  into  a 
more  important  place. 

President  Seelye  :  Dr.  Keep  is  in  the  audience.  We 
should  like  to  have  a  word  from  him. 

Dr.  Keep  :  I  think  we  are  under  very  great  obligations  ta 
the  Committee  who  made  this  careful  scheme,  and  I  think  their 
wisdom  and  temperance  is  very  apparent  in  the  scheme.  I 
suppose  a  kind  of  impromptu  suggestion,  and  inquiries  that 
come  from  persons  such  as  I  am,  about  the  work  proposed,  is 
what  the  Committee  desire.  These  inquiries  may  not  be  very 
important  in  themselves,  but  may  still  be  of  some  interest  to 
the  Committee  in  endeavoring  to  determine  the  specific  amounts 
and  quantities  necessary.  First,  in  regard  to  the  remark  that 
Dr.  Bancroft  made  I  think  we  must  recognize  the  difference 
in  the  mental  development  of  the  average  pupil,  on  entering 
the  high  school,  and  the  mental  development  of  the  average 
pupil  on  entering  our  larger  endowed   academies.     There  is 
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probably  a  certain  amount  of  mental  immaturity,  lack  of  self 
reliance,  that  characterizes  the  average  boy  in  the  city  high 
school,  which  ought  not  to  characterize  the  boy  who  goes  to 
schools  like  Phillips  Academy.  More  rapid  progress  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  necessary,  in  a  school  like  Andover  and  Ex- 
eter than  in  a  city  high  school.  Another  query  occurring  to 
me  is — as  I  look  over  the  programme  of  the  work  laid  down 
for  the  second  year — can  two  books  of  Caesar  be  accom- 
plished  in  a  single  term  }  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  yet  the  query  occurred  to  me.  The  next  in- 
teresting query  would  be  in  the  matter  of  transition  from  Caesar 
to  Ovid,  and  how  intelligently  and  how  readily  and  well  the 
young  people  would  do,  at  this  stage,  the  800  or  1,000  lines  in 
the  Metamorphoses.  In  regard  to  the  proper  order  of  Vergil 
and  Cicero  in  the  preparatory  schools,  my  opinion  has  been 
that  it  is  better  for  Cicero  to  precede.  But  I  have  lately  been 
less  sure  about  this  point. 

Mr.  M.  Grant  Daniell,  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  School  :  I 
should  like  to  raise  one  query  in  regard  to  the  *  *  thirty  pages  " 
and  the  rest  of  the  study  of  Latin.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  many  teachers  and  pupils  may  find  a  stumb- 
ling block  here.  On  that  thirty  pages  there  is  to  be  a 
'*  thorough"  study.  The  indication  would  seem  to  be  that,  for 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  the  pupils  read,  the  study  is  to  be  less 
thorough,  — not  thorough.  If  it  is  claimed  that  a  thorough  study 
of  the  thirty  pages  covers  all  the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  that 
pupils  will  thereafter  be  thorough  whether  or  not,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  the  validity  of  that  claim.  Pupils  sometimes 
-come  to  recitation,  saying  that  they  have  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  sense  of  a  passage,  but  that  they  cannot  quite  make 
it  all  out.  That  means,  I  think,  that  they  have  a  vague  under- 
standing, that  is  to  say.  not  an  understanding  at  all  of  the  pas- 
sage, certainly  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it ;  but  they  seem 
to  be  satisfied.  Is  not  this  requirement,  as  it  stands,  likely  to 
cause  many  teachers  and  pupils  to  think  that,  if  they  are 
thorough  in  thirty  pages,  they  may  be  satisfied  with  vagueness 
and  non-thoroughness  in  the  rest  ?  I  do  not,  certainly,  think 
that  the  Committee  intended  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  is  not 
that  a  natural  inference  from  the  language  of  the  requirement 
as  it  is  stated  ?  To  be  *  *  thorough "  in  the  thirty  pages,  the 
pupil  has  got  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  etymological  forms  and 
syntactical    principles    involved   therein.      He   may  naturally 
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think  that  he  is  not  expected  to  be  quite  so  *  *  thorough  "  with 
the  rest  of  it.  I  agree  with  what  Dr.  Bancroft  said  in  regard 
to  carrying  on  of  the  composition  for  a  long  time  and  in  large 
quantities.  Perhaps  my  query  is  not  apt ;  if  so,  it  can  easily  be 
put  to  silence. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  Professor  Harkness,  in  his  criticism  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  has  raised  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion— the  question,  I  mean,  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  we 
teach  Latin  composition  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Speaking 
perhaps  unduly  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  elective  work  with 
college  classes,  he  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  acquiring 
a  good  Latin  style,  and  he  thinks  the  Committee  made  a  mis- 
take in  confining  the  thirty  pages  of  text  prescribed  for  thorough 
study,  to  Cicero's  speeches.  On  this  point,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Committee,  whose  object  I  conceive  to  have 
been  to  make  the  pupil's  work  in  Latin  composition  reinforce 
his  power  to  interpret  the  literature  read.  The  purpose  for 
which  pupils  in  the  preparatory  school  are  required  to  write 
Latin,  using  the  text  which  they  are  reading  both  for  material 
and  as  model,  is  not  so  much  that  they  may  acquire  a  good 
Latin  style,  as  that  they  may  strengthen  their  power  to  follow 
the  author  s  diction  and  construction  and  interpret  his  thought. 
If  I  am  right,  it  is  eminently  proper  that,  while  the  pupil  is 
reading  Cicero's  speeches,  the  material  for  his  work  in  Latin 
composition  should  be  drawn  from  the  same  source.  With 
Professor  Harkness's  opinion  that  the  pupil's  reading  in  Cicero 
should  not  be  confined  to  Cicero's  speeches,  I  heartily  concur. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher,  of  Williston  Seminary :  Mr, 
President — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  experience  that 
would  be  of  any  avail  to  this  body.  I  feel,  every  time  that  I 
go  home  from  any  one  of  these  gatherings,  that  my  problem  is 
quite  unique,  and  that  I  have  very  little  to  contribute  to  the 
discussions.  One  little  thing  that  I  do  wish  to  speak  of  is  the 
introduction  of  Herodotus  before  Homer.  Objection  was 
made  to  it  by  one  of  the  speakers  this  morning.  The  students 
in  passing  directly  from  the  Attic  Greek  to  Homer,  are  con-  * 
fronted  with  many  difficulties.  By  introducing  a  certain 
amount  of  Herodotus,  we  gradually  get  them  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  the  new  dialect  so  that  they  are  less 
puzzled  when  they  begin  Homer.  I  find  that  if  they  can 
read     Herodotus    for     one    term,     they    can    pass    into    an 
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acquaintance  A^ith  the  Homeric  dialect  very  readily.  I 
have  done  that  now  for  nine  years,  and  every  year  my  con- 
fidence in  the  usefulness  of  Herodotus  as  a  preparation  for 
Homer  has  increased.  Dr.  Tetlow  has  given  us  a  little  chapter 
of  his  own  experience  in  teaching  the  girls  of  his  senior  class. 
I  introduced  with  my  Herodotus  the  following  plan  :  We  have 
a  written  exercise  every  day.  I  intend  that  the  first  five,  six,  or 
seven  minutes  of  every  hour,  shall  be  given  to  a  written  exer- 
cise so  thoroughly  done  that  the  boys  need  have  no  fear  of  any 
examination  or  test.  They  write  every  day,  so  that  it  becomes 
second  nature  to  them.  There  are  five  questions  to  be  treated 
I  endeavor  to  make  out  from  the  text  of  the  previous  day  a 
Greek  sentence  that  shall  be  Attic  Greek,  and  that  shall  tell 
something  about  the  lesson  of  that  day,  and  yet  shall  have  so 
little  bearing  on  the  subject  that  memory  will  not  serve,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  practice  in  sight  reading  every  single  day.  There 
also  will  be  /questions,  two  or  three  of  the  five,  on  grammar,  or 
on  Attic  forms  of  the  dialect  they  are  reading,  and  one  question 
always  in  Greek  composition.  We  also  use  Professor  Wood- 
ruff's book.  We  have  exercises  in  it  once  a  week.  We  cannot 
have  it  every  day.  With  my  boys  I  cannot  get  more  than  this 
well  done,  but  the  composition  in  the  written  exercise  day  by  day 
is  based  on  that  particular  portion  which  was  used,  say,  on  the 
previous  Monday.  In  that  way  the  boys  get  a  pretty  thorough 
acquaintance  with'the  subject  of  the  lesson  every  day.  They 
have  this  practice — a  little  acquaintance  with  sight  Greek,  a 
little  drill  on  grammar,  and  a  little  acquaintance  with  composi- 
tion every  day  ;  but  it  comes  so  constantly  and  so  steadily  that 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  I  find  we  have  passed  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Greek  grammar.  I  ought  to  say,  that  in  as- 
signing the  Herodotus  lesson,  instead  of  expecting  the  boys  to 
know  everything  about  every  single  word  on  the  page  or  page 
and-a-half,  as  I  was  expected  to  know  it  in  my  day,  I  simply 
specify  ^particular  parts,  and  have  them  learn  those  parts 
thoroughly,  with  the  result  that  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  they 
cover  the  whole  Greek  grammar.  Whereas,  if  I  try  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  every  lesson,  I  am  just  as  badly  off  at  the  end 
of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning.  The  latter  plan  is  an  endeavor 
to  make  two  half  cooked  dinners  equivalent  to  one  well-cooked 
dinner.  It  never  worked  well  in  the  culinary  department,  and 
certainly  has  never  worked  well  in  Herodotus.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  putting  Herodotus  between  Attic  Greek  and  Homer. 
Again,  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  all  examinations 
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based  on  sight  work.  While  that  is  an  ideal  plan  I  think  there 
are  other  ways  of  developing  power.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
cannot  succeed  in  doing  the  sight  work  do  succeed  in  what  is 
called  the  prescribed  work.  They  can  pass  in  Anabasis  and 
Homer.  They  may  not  be  able  to  pass  in  sight  Greek,  but 
they  can  all  do  good  work  in  college,  do  substantial  work,  and 
make  most  excellent  men  ;  for,  of  course,  that  is  the  thing  we 
aim  at.  I  find  fellows  who  are  going  to  make  good  scholars, 
good,  substantial  men,  who  have  an  inability  to  do  anything 
with  sight  work. 

With  regard  to  the  order  in  which  Vergil  and  Cicero  should 
be  taken  up,  we  have  changed  our  minds  more  than  once  at 
Williston.  We  now  have  Cicero  last,  and  we  find  that  the 
boys  take  part  of  the  story  of  Vergil  more  readily  than  the 
argumentative  part  of  the  orations  of  Cicero.  They  make 
awful  work  of  seeing  what  Cicero  is  driving  at,  but  they  get  a 
pretty  fair  comprehension,  I  think,  of  Vergil's  meaping, — per- 
haps because  a  certain  degree  of  imaginative  power  is  developed 
earlier.  They  seem  to  get  the  Vergil  idea  more  readily  and 
earlier  than  they  get  the  Cicero  idea. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  beginning 
with  the  Third  Oration  instead  of  the  First }  That  is  almost 
purely  narrative. 

Dr.  Gallagher  :  I  have  not. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Peck,  of  the  Providence  High  School  :  Mr, 
President — I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Professors  of  Latin  and  Greek  upon  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee, so,  perhaps,  I  should  not  add  a  word  here.  The  point 
was  brought  up  at  that  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  amount  to  be 
read,  whether  it  had  not  better  be  stated  in  a  general  way 
what  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  read  would  secure  the  proper 
preparation  for  sight  examinations.  The  Committee  have  not 
followed  out  that  suggestion,  lest  perchance  the  old  method 
should  still  prevail,  and  the  new  should  not  come  into  use. 
Their  statement  of  requirements  is,  of  course,  adapted  to  the 
giving  of  examinations  by  the  colleges,  but  there  is  a  practical 
question  that  comes  to  many  of  us  who  send  our  students  to 
college  by  certificate.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  certificates  of  the  colleges.  But  the  present 
certificate  blanks   are   based   upon   the  old   requirements,  and 
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the  preparatory  teacher  has  to  certify  that  the  pupil  has  read 
so  much  Caesar,  so  much  Sallust,  so  much  Ovid,  and  so  much 
Vergil.  What  kind  of  certificate  blanks  will  the  colleges  send 
to  the  preparatory  schools  if  the  proposed  changes  in  require- 
ments are  made  ?  Will  they  still  send  the  same  blanks  ?  If 
they  do,  how  will  the  preparatory  schools  be  able  to  vary  their 
reading  and  follow  out  these  new  requirements  ? 

I  have  tried,  in  looking  at  the  requirements,  to  see  if  the 
Committee  could  not  help  us  to  secure  now  uniform  certificate- 
blanks  from  the  colleges.  If  their  plan  should  be  adopted,  a 
certificate  may  be  made  so  simple  as  to  state  that  the  require- 
ments have  been  fulfilled  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  question 
comes,  whether  the  colleges  will  be  satisfied  with  such  a  certi- 
ficate. It  seems  to  me,  that  they  cannot  longer,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  this  proposed  statement  of  requirements, 
demand  definite  amounts  in'  the  studies.  The  basis  upon 
which  the  examiners  will  decide  the  value  of  the  requirements 
or  the  character  of  their  examinations  is  the  number  of  years 
that  the  subject  has  been  studied,  as  the  report  states  that  the 
elementary  examinations,  for  instance,  will  be  adapted  to  the 
proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic 
course  of  five  lessons  a  week  through  at  least  three  school 
years.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Committee  to  suggest  to 
the  colleges  a  change  in  the  basis  of  their  certificate,  and  that 
if  they  are  to  demand  more  than  the  simple  statement  that  the 
requirements  have  been  fulfilled,  they  demand  the  statement 
that  the  pupil  has  pursued  a  course  in  Latin  three  years  for 
the  elementary,  and  four  years  for  the  advanced  examination, 
at  the  rate  of  five  lessons  a  week.  I  think  it  would  help  us 
very  much  where  we  send  to  a  large  number  of  colleges  by  cer- 
tificate, if  there  should  be  a  way  suggested  by  this  Committee, 
in  their  final  report,  to  show  the  basis  upon  which  the  certifi- 
cate should  be  made. 

President  Seelye  :  The  Chair  understands  that  no  vote 
was  intended  to  be  taken  on  this  subject,  but  that  it  was 
brought  before  the  Association  for  discussion,  and  that  opinions 
were  to  be  elicited  to-day  which  might  guide  the  colleges  in 
their  future  action  in  reference  to  these  requirements,  and  also 
might  assist  the  Committee  in  their  action  in  perfecting  the 
plan  which  has  already  been  proposed.      If  that  be  the  under- 
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standing  of  the  Association,  we  can  adjourn  without  further 
action  in  regard  to  it.  If,  however,  the  Association  desires  to 
place  upon  record  its  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  these 
requirements  as  a  whole,  it  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  wait  for 
any  action  the  Association  may  take,  or  if  no  action  is  pro- 
posed, and  the  Association  prefers  to  adjourn  at  the  usual  hour, 
I  should  consider  the  discussion  as  closed,  as  we  have  already 
reached  the  hour  which  is  ordinarily  appointed  for  adjourn- 
ment— twelve  o'clock. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  Mr.  President-^!  move  that  the  action  of  the 
Association  taken  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
History  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  of  Col- 
leges in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Huling  :  There  is  a  matter  which  was  discussed  in  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  referred  to  the 
Association.  As  Secretary  I  was  asked  to  present  it  at  this 
meeting.  It  is  the  question  whether  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  at  their  meetings  during  the  year, 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Association }  Our 
membership  is  now  sufficiently  large  for  these  expenses  to  be 
so  met  without  injury  to  any  of  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. For  a  full  meeting  of  our  Executive  Committee,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  members  should  come  long  journeys,  one 
from  Maine,  another  from  Western  Connecticut,  and  another 
from  Western  Massachusetts.  The  others  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  comparatively  near  to  the  usual  meeting  place 
in  Boston.  In  view  of  the  time  which  must  be  given  by  these 
members  to  these  journeys,  it  seems  advisable  to  have  the  cus- 
tom established  of  paying  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  just  as  the  custom  has 
already  been  established  of  paying  the  travelling  expenses  of 
delegates  who  are  appointed  in  the  name  of  the  Association  to 
attend  any  special  conference. 

Dr.  Gallagher  :  Mr.  President — I  move  you  that  the 
Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  our 
Executive  Committee  whenever  it  seems  necessary  for  them  to 
meet  and  transact  our  business.      We  very  gladly  refer  mat- 
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ters  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  have  done  so  for  some 
years.  We  have  piled  an  enormous  amount  of  work  upon 
them,  and  I  think,  in  all  justice,  we  ought  to  pay  their  trav- 
elling expenses. 

Dr.  Bancroft  :  Dr.  Ruling  does  a  large  amount  of  work  for 
the  Association  which  involves  a  large  occasional  expense  and 
occupies  a  large  amount  of  time.  I  wish  to  incorporate  in  this 
motion  a  suggestion  that  the  Executive  Committee  take  into 
consideration  the  question  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  some 
recognition  for  his  work  on  our  behalf.  I  suggest  that  this  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

President  Seelye  :  Does  Dr.  Gallagher  accept  that  amend- 
ment } 

Dr.  Gallagher  assented. 

President  Seelye  :  It  is  moved  that  the  Treasurer  be  em- 
powered to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee whenever  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  meet  to  consider 
the  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Association  ;  and  that, 
also,  the  .Executive  Committee  have  power  to  award  such  com- 
pensation to  the  Secretary  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  ex- 
pedient. Is  there  anything  to  be  said  in  reference  to  this  mo- 
tion }  Those  in  favor  of  it  will  please  signify  this  by  holding 
up  their  right  hands. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

President  Seelye  :  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Association  } 

Dr.  Bancroft  :  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Association  adjourned. 

Ray  Greene  Hulingy 

Secretary 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   NEW    ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  the  Girls' 
High  School,  West  Newton  street,  Boston,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, October  9  and  10,  1896. 

FRIDAY  AFIERNOON. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  who  occupied  the  chair  throughout 
the  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Dr.  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  by  reason  of  illness.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  kindly  served  as  temporary 
secretary. 

A  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
President  William  F.  Warren,  Dr.  Horace  M.  Willard,  President 
George  C.  Chase.  Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury,  and  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Atkinson,  to  present  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Association  proceeded  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  announced  upon  the  programme.  » 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS. 

President  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute :  One  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  my  youth  was 
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that  of  listening  to  that  most  genial  and  charming  of  American 
humorists,  Artemas Ward,  in  his  lecture  entitled  "Sixty  Minutes  in 
Africa."  I  remember  that  at  the  end  of  a  most  delightful  hour 
he  closed  by  apologizing  to  his  audience  for  not  having,  up  ta 
that  moment,  mentioned  Africa,  or  anything  directly  connected 
with  the  *'  Dark  Continent,"  of  which,  however,  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  every  one  of  his  listeners  knew  full  as  much  as 
he.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  following  his  example,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  although  I  will  not  promise  to  keep  entirely 
away  from  my  subject,  nor  will  I  so  frankly  admit  that  it  is  one 
concerning  which  I  have  not  some  well-defined  views,  or  about 
which  I  have  not  thought  seriously  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
only  wish  to  make  use  of  my  opportunity  to  express,  in  the 
beginning,  some  general  notions  of  the  relation  of  the  public 
high  school  and  academy  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  col- 
leges, scientific,  technical  or  professional  schools,  which  I  have 
for  a  long  time  entertained,  most  of  which,  I  believe,  are  quite 
generally  accepted  in  theory,  and,  with  equal  unanimity,  rejected 
in  practice. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  circular  letter  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High 
School  Teachers,  in  which  were  a  number  of  recommendations 
relating  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  New  England  col- 
leges and  scientific  schools.  These  recommendations  appear  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  difficulties  experienced  by  the  smaller 
high  schools  of  the  state  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  col- 
leges. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  wise  and  well  presented,  and 
they  are  here  referred  to  not  for  the  purpose  of  detailed  discus- 
sion, but  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  courses  of  study  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  the  colleges  are  by  no  means  harmo- 
niously adjusted  at  the  present  time. 

The  existing  educational  problems  and  conditions  are  such 
as  have  grown  out  of  a  historical,  rather  than  a  logical  develop- 
ment. After  a  thing  has  somehow  managed  to  get  itself  done 
in  this  world,  it  is  generally  easy  to  see  how  it  might  have  been 
done   better,  and  with  a  less   expenditure  of    energy,   but  this 
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always  implies  the  elimination  and  exclusion  of  numerous  potent 
factors  whose  existence  is  often  recognized  only  after  their  work 
is  accomplished.  A  tolerably  large  body  of  doctrine  constitut- 
ing the  educational  theory  of  the  present  time,  or  the  science  of 
pedagogy,  has  been  evolved  by  the  application  of  logical  proc- 
esses to  inadequate  and  ill-considered  premises,  and  in  its 
development  these  potent  factors  have  been  ignored.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  art  of  education  is  still  more  or  less,  and  more  rather 
than  less,  a  hand-to-mouth  business,  in  which  a  conservative 
adhesion  to  past  traditions  contends  with  what  seems  to  be  an 
inborn  weakness  for  whatever  is  new  and  untried.  The  best  art, 
using  the  word  in  the  narrower  sense  of  an  expertness  in  doing 
things,  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  science  of  the  thing  to  be 
done,  although,  historically,  it  often  precedes  and  gives  rise  to 
that  science.  The  historical  development,  therefore,  is  usually  the 
reverse  of  the  logical,  and  this  is  unquestionably  true  of  our 
educational  system.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this  statement, 
and  it  is  made,  in  its  relation  to  the  preceding  remarks,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its  application,  its  very  important 

I 

application,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  subject  of  requirements  for 
admission  to  colleges. 

Historically  educational  growth  has  been  from  above  down- 
ward. The  education  of  the  few  preceded  that  of  the  many, 
and,  in  a  sense,  higher  education  came  before  secondary  or  ele- 
mentary training.  Indeed,  the  beginning  of  education  consisted 
mostly  of  what  we  now  make  the  end,  namely,  professional 
courses ;  and  the  first  schools  were  professional  schools.  The 
Arabian  youth,  following,  perhaps,  the  earliest  curriculum  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  learned  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  to  speak  the  truth,  professional 
accomplishments,  some  of  which,  at  least,  are  not  possessed  by 
every  liberally  educated  man  of  today.  It  has  been  fitly  said 
that  the  education  of  the  Middle  Ages  "was  either  that  of  the 
cloister  or  the  castle,"  a  monk  or  a  knight  being  the  product. 
The  qualities  essential  to  the  priesthood  are  well  known,  and  as 
for  the  knight,  it  is  said  that,  if  well  educated,  he  could  do  seven 
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things  well,  namely,  ride,  swim,  shoot,  box,  hawk,  play  chess,  and 
last,  but,  let  us  hope,  not  least,  make  verses. 

The  first  university  in  Europe,  that  of  Salerno,  had  its  origin 
in  a  school  of  medicine,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  a  school  of 
law  was  established  at  Bologna  which  became,  indeed,  a  center 
of  professional  schools,  forming  the  beginning  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. But  almost  contemporaneous  with  this  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  may  be  fairly  set  down 
as  the  first  of  the  "liberal  culture'*  schools.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  great  school  had  its  origin  in  a  fondness  for 
*' discussion ;"  for  argument  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument; 
the  best  methods  for  argumentation,  included  under  the  term 
** dialectic,"  having  come  to  be  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
all  knowledge.  The  effects  of  the  twist  thus  early  given  to  uni- 
versity training  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  almost  universal 
fondness  for  controversy. 

Closely  following  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Paris 
was  that  of  Oxford,  England,  and  a  little  later  that  of  Cam- 
bridge. Many  of  the  earlier  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
however,  continued  to  be  largely  professional  schools.  Galileo 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Pisa  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing a  physician,  and  not  much  encouragement  came  to  him  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  as  one  of  the  foremost  philosophers 
of  all  time.  Unquestionably  these  early  institutions  were  largely 
self  contained,  and  not  much  in  the  way  of  regular  or  systematic 
preparation  was  demanded  of  those  who  sought  their  benefits. 
As  the  range  of  human  knowledge  became  more  extended,  and 
especially  as  it  yielded  to  classification  and  specialization, 
teachers  of  power  and  originality  were  unwilling  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  routine  work  along  lines  thoroughly  exploited  and 
easily  followed.  Such  work  was  relegated  to  others,  and  the 
preparatory,  or  **  fitting,"  school  resulted.  The  specific  object 
of  these  schools  was  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  particular 
institutions  to  which  they  were  related,  and  as  these  varied 
greatly  in  character  and  demands  there  was  wide  diversity  in 
the  work  of  the  preparatory  school.     Naturally  the  higher  insti- 
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tution  could  and  did  dominate  the  lower.  Whenever  a  school 
undertook  to  fit  candidates  for  more  than  one  higher  institution 
trouble  began,  and  no  doubt  the  plaint  of  our  friends  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High  School  Teach- 
ers is  only  an  echo  of  a  cry  beginning  centuries  ago. 

During  these  centuries,  however,  marvelous  advances  have 
been  made,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  human  knowledge,  but 
in  the  demands  for  its  diffusion  among  men.  What  was  once  a 
luxury  of  the  few  has  become  a  necessity  of  the  many,  and  in 
America,  at  least,  the  education  of  all  of  the  people  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  indispensable.  To  what  extent  this  shall  be 
carried  by  the  state  is  a  question  concerning  which  there  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  much  discussion,  to  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  contribute  at  the  present  time.  I  shall  assume  only 
that  in  whatever  it  has  done  thus  far  the  state  has  not  gone 
beyond  proper  limits  and,  in  fact,  my  argument  does  not  depend 
upon  the  admission  of  even  that.  The  major  ^premise  of  that 
argument  is  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  secondary 
schools  exist  no  longer  as  feeders  for  colleges,  but  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  great  educational  system.  City  and  town  high 
schools  are  avowedly  a  part  of  that  system ;  many  of  the  old 
academies  in  New  England  are  intimately  related  to  it,  and  even 
those  that  retain  a  purely  private  directorship  and  which  might, 
therefore,  prepare  young  men  to  be  Buddhist  acolytes  or  dis- 
ciples of  Shamanism,  if  they  chose,  without  transgressing  either 
statute  or  moral  law;  even  they  proclaim  more  loudly  than 
others  the  value  of  their  courses  in  fitting  for  the  responsible 
duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  also  important  to  note  the  well- 
known  fact  that  of  the  many  thousands  annually  beginning  co  be 
educated  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  ever  enter  the 
high  school  or  academy ;  and  of  these  only  a  small  propor- 
tion ever  complete  the  courses  there  offered ;  and  of  these  a 
still  smaller  proportion  ever  enter  any  kind  of  a  college  or 
higher  institution.  It  seems  impossible  to  deny,  therefore,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
exists  and  flourishes  independent  of  any  necessary  relation   to 
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the  requirements  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  requirements  for  admission, 
nor  that  other  well-recognized  educational  maxim  that  the  ideal 
course  of  study  up  to  and,  indeed,  through  the  college  should 
be  such  that  if  interrupted  at  any  point  there  would  be  nothing 
to  regret. 

The  necessary,  logical  conclusion  to  all  this  is  that  the  col- 
lege has  no  right  to  dictate  or  prescribe  the  courses  of  secondary 
schools^  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  requirements  for  admission 
ought  to  be  adjusted  to  and  determined  by  such  courses. 

This  easy  solution  of  our  problem,  all  but  universally  accept- 
able in  theory,  has  not  found  general  recognition  in  practice. 
That  there  are  difficulties  we  must  all  admit.  The  ideal  course 
for  secondary  and  primary  schools  has  not  yet  been  found,  or  if 
found  it  is  lost  to  the  public  in  the  crowd  of  false  claimants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  college  has  been  so  long  regnant  that  it 
yields  reluctantly.  Indeed  its  insistence  in  the  matter  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  its  courses,  and  especially  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  other  than  the  traditional  subjects,  have 
greatly  benefited  secondary  schools  by  furnishing  the  inspiration 
of  a  definite,  concrete  standard  of  attainment,  which  with  many 
is  an  imperative  necessity.  Perhaps  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
say  that  the  college  should  yield  absolutely  and  make  itself 
ready  to  pick  up  the  work  where  it  is  left  by  the  high  school  or 
academy,  asking  only  that  what  is  done  at  all  should  be  well 
and  thoroughly  done ;  but  we  ought  not  to  be  content  to  con- 
tinue without  protest  the  existing  condition  of  things,  in  which 
the  college,  in  many  respects  and  in  some  localities,  has  been 
little  less  than  a  domineering  tyrant  in  educational  matters.  It 
has  unquestionably  believed  that  in  adopting  this  course  it  has 
advanced  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  in  some 
measure  this  is  true,  but  in  too  many  cases  it  has  resulted  in  a 
distinct  loss  through  the  suppression  of  individualism  in  teach- 
ing and  of  originality  in  method,  together  with  an  unjustifiable 
expenditure  of  money  and  energy  in  the  maintenance  of  classes 
and  schools  which  would  otherwise  have  no  reason  to  exist.     I 
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think  I  need  not  consume  much  time  in  illustrative  proof  of  this 
Who  does  not  know  of  teachers  who  would  gladly  depart  from 
the  beaten  path  in  both  the  method  and  material  of  their  work 
were  it  not  for  fear  that  results  might  fall  short  when  measured 
by  the  traditional  standards  ?  Very  recently  a  principal  of  a 
large  and  widely  known  school  admitted  in  conversation  that 
the  demands  of  one  or  two  colleges  dominated  the  entire  cur- 
riculum and  in  even  a  greater  degree  the  character  of  the  work 
done  by  his  teachers.  He  frankly  said  that  the  standing  and 
reputation  of  any  one  of  these  teachers  must  rise  and  fall  by  this 
measure.  **If,"  he  said,  **my  teacher  of  Latin,  for  example, 
should  fail  for  two  or  three  years  in  getting  nearly  every  candi- 
date through  the  requirements  in  this  subject,  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  look  about  for  another,  and  the  same  would  be  true  in 
mathematics  and  other  subjects.  I  could  not  stop  to  ask  if  the 
work  was  being  well  done,  if  the  students  were  interested  and 
enthusiastic  in  it,  or  if  a  broader  and  truer  knowledge  was 
theirs ;  my  teachers  are  compelled  to  work  in  the  channel  which 
leads  to  what  is  our  enforced  ideal,  a  ' conditionless  pass.'"  A 
rational  visitor  to  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  New  Eng- 
land would  doubtless  be  much  astonished  at  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  influence  of 
local  color  or  environment.  In  one  subject,  for  instance,  now 
quite  generally  taught, — a  subject  of  profound  significance  in 
itself  and  of  rare  value  as  a  means  of  intellectual  development 
and  training, —  in  this  subject  he  is  likely  to  find  little  more  than  a 
fleshless,  pulseless,  spiritless,  nearly  lifeless  skeleton,  reduced  as  it 
is  by  the  starvation  of  examination  requirements.  In  saying 
this  I  only  reflect  the  opinion  of  a  body  of  earnest  and  able  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  this  subject,  as  expressed  in  a 
recent  discussion  during  which  their  own  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  handicap  was  forcibly  expressed.  The  diffi- 
culties and  incongruities  of  the  system  are,  of  course,  very 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dictation  from  above  comes  often 
from  men  who  have  practically  no  knowledge  of  and  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  secondary  schools,  and  very  often  they 
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have  never  been,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  In  touch  with  the 
great  public  school  system  of  the  country.  The  evil  conse- 
quences would  be  vastly  less  if  they  could  be  confined  to  the 
relatively  small  number  for  whom  the  system  is  created  and 
maintained,  namely,  those  who  actually  apply  for  admission  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  But  this  may  not  be,  and  we 
find  everywhere  the  best  interests  of  four  out  of  every  five  young 
men  or  young  women  quite  ignored  that  the  remaining  one  may 
be  cut  and  shaped  and  stretched  and  pushed  into  a  mould 
which,  after  all,  often  represents  but  little  more  than  a  tradition. 

If  I  am  reasonably  near  correct  in  these  conclusions  it 
appears  to  be  high  time  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  cart  and  the  horse  in  the  matter  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
As  in  all  similar  conditions,  the  inquiry  will,  doubtless,  have  to 
be  pushed  from  below,  but  to  be  finally  successful  the  adjust- 
ment must  be  the  result  of  a  sympathetic  cooperation  of  both 
sides.  Great  numbers  and  the  immediate  possession  of  the  field 
make  an  army  invincible,  if  only  courage  exists  and  wise 
counsel  prevails.  Principals  of  high  schools  and  academies  and 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  larger  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional problem  can  absolutely  direct  and  control  the  course  of 
events,  provided  they  have  the  courage  to  do  so. 

The  fundamental  dogma,  on  which  all  of  the  above  rests, 
though  well  known,  is  worth  repeating:  it  is  that  in  any  properly 
organized  scheme  of  education,  higher  courses  must  adjust  themselves 
to  lower,  to  the  end  that  interruption  at  any  point  will  occasion  the 
least  possible  waste. 

Having  taken  advantage  of  the  invitation  of  your  committee, 
perhaps  in  some  degree  unfairly,  to  express  my  views  on  the 
general  subject  of  admission  requirements,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
say  a  few  words  in  conclusion  upon  the  specific  topic  assigned  to 
me.  You  are  doubtless  all  aware  that  in  New  England  more 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  distinction  between  the 
so-called  scientific  school  and  the  college  is  maintained,  a  fact 
unquestionably  due    to  the  existence  here  of  what   we  call  a 
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'* college"  long  before  the  appearance  of  what  we  call  a  "school 
of  science."  In  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  best  of  the  western  institutions,  the  two  have  been 
almost  contemporaneous  in  origin,  have  developed  side  by  side, 
and  form,  in  fact,  integral  parts  of  a  greater  whole.  This  fact  is 
eminently  worthy  of  note  for  the  reason  that  out  of  it  have  come 
two  conditions,  to  which  New  England  is,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  a  stranger.  One  of  these  is  that  in  many  cases  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  college  and  the  school  of  science 
differ  but  little,  sometimes  7wt  at  all;  and  the  other  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  training  is  not  thought  to  be  essentially  different 
in  the  two.  This  latter  fact  is  reflected  in  the  general  tendency, 
outside  of  New  England,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "school," 
substituting  for  it  the  word  college  as  a  better  index  of  the  relative 
value  and  character  of  the  instruction.  Thus  one  hears  and 
reads  of  a  "college  of  science"  and  not  a  scientific  school,  and 
in  the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education," 
embracing  practically  all  American  schools  of  engineering,  it 
was  formally  determined  a  year  or  two  ago  to  use  the  phrase 
"college  of  engineering"  in  preference  to  "school  of  engineer- 
ing" or  "engineering  school."  All  of  this  is  but  giving  expres- 
sion to  a  sentiment  to  which  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  ; 
namely,  that  the  scientific  schools,  including  schools  of 
engineering  and  of  technology  in  its  broader  sense,  must  be 
considered,  or  at  least  many  of  them  think  they  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  institutions  of  higher  learning,  on  a  different  plane 
from,  but  certainly  not  lower  than  that  occupied  by  institutions 
which  can,  perhaps,  best  be  described  by  the  term  "old-fashioned 
colleges."  They  are  the  best  exponents  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  ''new  education."  In  contrast  to  what  is  still  often, 
but  in  my  judgment  erroneously,  designated  as  a  "liberal  educa- 
tion"  I  have  ventured  to  claim  for  it  that  "even  if  'culture 
effect '  be  alone  considered,  it  asks  no  odds  of  the  old,  while  in  the 
production  of  sound  thinking  and  a  virile  intellectuality  it  is  far 
and  away  ahead."  While  in  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  scientific  schools  are,  however,  still 
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lacking  in  the  cultivation  of  some  important  qualities  and  in  the 
making  up  of  the  deficiency  they  may  be  greatly  assisted  by 
certain  changes  in  admission  requirements,  or,  to  be  consistent 
with  the  earlier  part  of  my  discourse,  by  certain  modifications  in 
existing  courses  for  secondary  schools,  for  these  modifications 
are  such,  I  truly  believe,  as  would  suggest  themselves  in  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  of  under-collegiate  independence  announced 
above.  Among  the  most  important  I  conceive  to  be  such  as 
will  result  in  giving  the  average  pupil  a  vastly  greater  knowledge 
and  command  of  his  ozvn  langtiage  than  he  now  possesses.  The 
relation  between  language  and  thought  is  so  intimate  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  clear  thinking  is  lacking  whenever  clear 
expression  is  impossible,  and  clear  thinking  is  the  one  absolutely 
indispensable  element  of  success  in  scientific  work.  The 
acquisition  of  this  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  his  own  tongue 
will,  in  a  large  measure  come  from  a  more  extended  familiarity 
with  its  literature,  and  that,  of  itself,  will  be  a  distinct  gain.  To 
this  I  would  link  a  considerable  study  of  history  and  civics, 
leading  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  humanitarian  questions  and  his 
relation  to  the  state.  Most  scientific  and  technical  schools  of 
good  rank  are  at  present  agreed  in  demanding  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  literature  and  of  history ;  of  one 
modern  language  besides  English ;  together  with  elementary 
algebra,  and  plane  and  solid  geometry.  To  these  Latin  is  added 
in  a  few  cases  and  also  trigonometry.  An  elementary  knowledge 
of  physics  or  chemistry  is  rarely  called  for,  and  for  the  very 
suggestive  reason  that  it  is  believed  by  many  professors  of  these 
sciences  that  such  instruction  as  the  secondarv  schools  are  now 
able  to  give  is  likely  to  be  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  the  importance  of  sound  fundamental 
conceptions  and  the  necessity  for  clear  and  clean  ideas  of  the 
elements  of  any  science.  Like  a  wise  builder,  the  efficient 
instructor  concerns  himself  more  with  the  integrity  of  the 
foundation  and  the  roof  than  of  other  parts  of  the  structure,  and 
from  almost  any  point  of  attack  we  are  driven  back  to  the  time- 
worn  but  never  weakening  proposition   that   quality  rather  than 
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quantity  of  performance  is,  after  all,  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at. 
In  the  callowness  of  youth  we  are  prone  to  judge  of  men  by 
what  they  do  not  know  or  can  7wt  do,  but  a  larger  experience 
shows  us  that  they  are  valued  for  what  they  do  know  or  can  do 
— well.  The  growth  of  our  intellectual  powers  is,  happily,  not 
dependent  on  any  particular  diet,  but  rather  upon  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  is  digested  and  the  completeness  of  its 
assimilation.  With  these  two  functions  operative,  the  mind 
grows  strong  and  active,  even  on  slender  rations,  while  all 
attempts  at  stall-feeding  in  intellectual  work  must  result  in 
intellectual  torpidity  and  eventual  paralysis. 

President  William  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  University:  I  have 
not  been  intimately  associated  with  the  conduct  of  technical  schools, 
nor  with  their  preparatory  schools.  I  could  only  sit  and  receive  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  presented  and  weigh  them  in  the  light 
of  general  educational  principles.  There  is  much  force  in  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  respect  to  any  future  modifications.  But  I  think 
there  may  be  a  little  ambiguity  about  the  principle  enunciated  that 
in  planning  their  courses  the  higher  institutions  must  adjust  themselves 
to  the  lower.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  so  close  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  a  mutual  action  and  reaction.  Those  who  are 
conducting  the  lower  schools  are  themselves  so  largely  the  product  of 
the  higher  institutions  that  they  cannot  look  at  this  subject  in  a  way  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  higher  institutions.  These  are  perhaps 
more  influential  than  any  others  in  determining,  if  not  the  subject- 
matter,  at  least  the  methods  according  to  which  this  whole  preparatory 
w^ork  is  done.  And  it  is  certainly  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
higher  types  and  forms  of  education  are  all  the  time  bringing  their 
influence  to  bear  in  this  vital  way.  And  in  view  of  this  fact  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposition  that  the  higher  institutions  must  adapt 
their  courses  to  those  in  the  lower  is  a  little  difficult  to  apprehend  in 
perfect  clearness. 

Again,  these  lower  courses  are  by  no  means  unalterably  fixed ;  they 
are  continually  subjected  to  criticism  in  every  assembly  of  secondary 
school  teachers ;  they  are  passed  in  review  by  the  committees  that  have 
charge  of  these  schools  and  by  everyone  connected  with  them.  They 
are   annually    reconsidered   and   the   effort   is   continually   made   to 
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improve  them.  And  these  efforts  always  take  into  account  the  higher 
careers  for  which  these  courses  are  expected  to  prepare  men.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  the  general  principle  laid  down 
needs,  if  not  modification,  at  least  supplementation. 

In  this  very  Association  that  action  and  reaction  of  which  I  speak 
has  been  greatly  accentuated.  Perhaps  nothing  in  New  England  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  about  improvement  along  these  lines  as  this 
Association.  And  if  some  evils  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  essay 
have  passed  away,  it  is  due  more  largely  to  this  Association  and  those 
that  have  grown  out  of  it  than  to  any  other  one  cause.  And  so  I 
should  like  to  modify  the  general  principle  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  extent  of  adding  the  view  that  there  should  be  an  attempt 
continually,  not  merely  to  adjust  the  higher  institutions  to  the  lower, 
but  along  with  this  the  counterpart,  namely,  the  attempt  to  adjust  the 
courses  of  the  lower  schools  to  those  of  the  higher  institutions.  I 
think  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  other.  Certainly  the  highest 
ideals  of  education  have  J^een  sought  for  and  more  clearly  studied  out 
in  the  higher  courses  and  institutions  than  elsewhere,  and  the  men 
who  have  given  the  best  thought  and  the  best  contributions  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  have  owed  their  thought,  and  their  capacity  to  think, 
very  largely  to  the  education  which  they  have  received  in  the  higher 
institutions  themselves.  So  it  seems  to  me  legitimate  and  helpful  to 
enlarge  this  general  principle  by  connecting  with  it  the  counterpart, 
and  so  securing  a  perfectly  intelligent  and  sympathetic  cooperation 
between  the  one  class  of  institutions  and  the  other. 

Dr.  (Jharles  W.  Parmenter,  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School, 
Boston  :  I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  admirable  paper  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Mendenhall,  and  desire,  at  the  outset,  to  express  my  feel- 
ing of  personal  obligation  to  him  for  the  emphasis  that  he  has  placed 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  permanent  interests  of  the  secondary 
schools  should  be  the  determining  consideration  in  fixing  the  requisi- 
tions for  admission  to  the  higher  institutions.  That  principle  is  so 
important,  and  so  far  reaching  in  its  helpful  influence,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Dr.  Mendenhairs  position  is  in  harmony  with  the  advancing  edu- 
cational sentiment  of  New  England.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  advantages,  to  both  higher  and  secondary  education,  that  have 
resulted  from  the  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation  that  has  become  the 
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controlling  influence  in  the  investigation  of  all  questions  touching  the 
interests  of  the  colleges  and  the  schools.  No  college  professor  is 
inclined  to  fix  admission  requisitions  with  reference  mainly  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  knowledge  that  he  conceives  to  be  essential  to  success 
in  his  own  department.  That  idea  has  passed  away  and  broader  views 
prevail ;  but  practice  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  complete  harmony 
with  principles  generally  admitted. 

There  is  an  important  fact  that  should  never  be  overlooked  in  any 
consideration  of  a  course  of  study  for  secondary  schools.  No  parent, 
no  teacher,  no  board  of  examiners,  no  combination  of  human 
agencies,  can  select  the  members  of  the  entering  class  of  a 
secondary  school  that  are  certain  to  profit  by  a  prolonged  course  of 
study  in  a  higher  institution.  An  ambitious  father  can,  of  course, 
decide  that  his  son  shall  go  to  college,  but  no  one  can  be  certain  that 
the  boy  ought  to  go.  It  is  the  daily  competition  of  pupils  in  the  class 
room  that  reveals  their  native  aptitudes  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  a 
judgment  concerning  their  probable  success  in  a  given  field. 

Our  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  secure  for  the  secondary  schools 
courses  of  study  adapted  to  give  the  training  and  knowledge  likely  to 
be  of  greatest  value  to  young  persons  of  secondary  school  age.  The 
requisitions  for  admission  to  the  higher  institutions  should  then  be  so 
framed  that  no  graduates  of  a  good  secondary  school  who  have  proved 
themselves  fitted  to  profit  by  a  prolonged  course  of  study,  will  meet 
artificial  barriers  to  their  progress.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
the  varying  needs  of  pupils  will  be  met  by  different  courses  of  study 
in  a  single  school ;  in  the  larger  cities  by  special  schools  each 
equipped  to  give  a  particular  kind  of  training.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  admission  requirements  of  the  higher  institutions  should 
offer  a  large  range  of  options,  otherwise  important  schools  and  many 
pupils  of  superior  ability  will  suffer.  Moreover,  the  schools  will  be 
compelled  to  carry  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  burden  until  it  is  possible 
to  secure  identity  of  statement  and  uniformity  of  interpretation  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  different  colleges.  All  differences  of  standard  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  should  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  sub- 
jects required  rather  than  by  varying  amounts  of  work  in  specified 
subjects. 

I  desire  to  enter  my  protest  against  any  proposition  to  increase  the 
demands  now  made  upon  the  secondary  schools.  The  superior  pupils 
in  every  well -organized  high  school  now  do  all  the  work  that  they  can 
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safely  undertake.  He  who  can  show  how  their  efforts  can  be  made 
more  fruitful  is  a  friend  to  be  welcomed,  but  only  visionary  philoso- 
phers,  unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  will  propose  additional  burdens. 

Assuming,  then,  that  any  contemplated  change  in  the  requisitions 
for  admission  to  scientific  schools  will  take  the  form  of  an  enlarged 
range  of  options,  designed  to  embrace  all  substantial  subjects  that  the 
schools  are  now  prepared  to  offer,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  manual  training  high  schools.  In  response  to  an 
enlightened  public  demand,  under  the  sanctions  of  recent  legislation, 
a  large  number  of  such  schools  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  daily.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  the  large  amount  of  attentioti  given  to  drawing  and  sys- 
tematic training  in  the  elements  of  the  mechanic  arts.  No  one 
competent  to  estimate  educational  values  can  examine  carefully  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  a  good  manual  training  high  school  without 
being  convinced  that  the  shop  tasks  stimulate  mental  activity  of  as  high 
an  order  as  that  aroused  by  the  usual  academic  subjects.  The  models 
are  carefully  graded  so  as  to  present  new  difficulties  as  soon  as  a  given 
process  is  mastered.  Errors  of  judgment,  want  of  forethought,  inabil- 
ity to  comprehend  clear  directions  or  to  interpret  drawings  correctly, 
blunders  in  calculations  concerning  dimensions,  and  all  failures  to  think 
clearly  and  accurately,  no  less  than  carelessness  and  want  of  skill  in 
manipulation,  are  exhibited  in  the  imperfect  product  and  forced  upon 
the  pupil's  attention.  Moreover  all  mistakes  are  permanently  recorded 
in  wood  and  metal  so  that  the  pupil  is  powerless  to  conceal  his  blunders 
and  gain  credit  for  imperfect  work.  A  mistake  in  the  solution  of  an 
algebraic  problem,  or  in  the  translation  of  a  Latin  sentence,  may  be 
pointed  out  by  a  clear-headed  classmate  and  corrected  before  the  paper 
reaches  the  teacher,  but  errors  of  judgment  in  machine  tool  work 
cannot  escape  detection.  Moreover,  the  value  of  any  school  work 
depends  far  less  upon  the  knowledge  gained  than  upon  the  ideals 
formed,  the  ambitions  aroused,  and  the  moral  impulses  deepened  into 
springs  of  action.  The  shop  tasks  make  great  demands  for  patience, 
perseverance,  and  intelligent  self-direction.  Rarely  does  the  interest 
flag,  and  the  commendable  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  are  well-nigh 
universal  demonstrate  that  the  exercises  are  stimulating  and  whole- 
some. The  conditions  under  which  the  shop  work  is  conducted  are 
well  calculated  to  develop  self-control.  Machines  are  faithful  servants, 
but  they  are  relentless  in  their  punishment  of  carelessness  and  bung- 
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ling.  The  feeling  is  instinctively  aroused  that  boyish  nonsense  cannot 
be  tolerated.  No  boy  can  be  kept  for  several  years  earnestly  and  cheer- 
fully engaged  in  what  he  is  compelled  to  regard  as  serious  business 
without  developing  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  manhood. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  shops  doubtless  affects  favorably  the 
academic  work,  but  the  strength  of  this  influence  may  have  been  over- 
estimated. The  cause  of  manual  training  has  suffered  on  account  of 
the  exaggerated  statements  and  unwarrantable  claims  of  its  over-zeal- 
ous advocates.  I  deem  it  not  unreasonable,  however,  to  urge  the  sci- 
entific schools  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  mechanical  departments 
of  manual  training  high  schools  with  a  view  to  the  possible  acceptance 
of  shop  work  and  drawing  as  equivalent  in  educational  value  to  some 
academic  subject  of  admitted  respectability — Latin,  for  example. 

The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of  such  work  is  not  gteater 
than  that  met  in  examinations  in  experimental  physics.  Certified 
drawings,  notebooks,  and  finished  :models  may  as  safely  be  received  in 
evidence,  as  notebooks  in  physics.  A  laboratory  examination  in  car- 
pentry or  machine  tool  work  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  Such  an 
examination  would  doubtless  be  needed  to  discourage  any  tendency 
toward  the  free  and  unlimited  production  of  drawings  and  models  at 
the  ratio  of  i6  to  i ;  that  is  i6  parts  teacher  and  i  part  pupil. 

The  investigation  which  I  urge  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  man- 
ual training  high  schools.  It  is  impossible  for  these  institutions  to  add 
appreciably  to  the  academic  work  which  they  now  undertake.  If  the 
requisitions  for  admission  to  the  scientific  colleges  are  materially 
increased,  the  graduates  of  manual  training  high  schools  will  be  effec- 
tually debarred,  unless  the  work  in  the  mechanical  departments  is  made 
an  acceptable  equivalent  for  the  added  academic  subjects.  I  therefore 
urge  a  careful  investigation  by  the  scientific  colleges  of  these  impor- 
tant schools  that  are  certain  to  become  powerful  and  beneficent  factors 
in  our  advancing  civilization.. 

Professor  Alphonse  N.  van  Daell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  :  I  wish  to  make  a  proposition  which  conies  close  to  the 
point  that  has  been  raised  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Parmenter's  protest,  it 
may  seem  an  enlargement  of  the  programme  of  the  present  course.  But 
let  me  first  of  all  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  entrance  exam- 
inations cover  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  curriculum  which  students 
have  pursued.     The  young  men  entering  technical  schools,  or  at  least 
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the  Institute  of  Technology,  after  having  finished  their  high  school 
course  have,  generally  speaking,  spent  as  many  years  in  their  prepara- 
tion as  the  average  college  student.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  prep- 
aration is  inferior  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality.  Neither  is  their 
mental  caliber  inferior.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  the  official 
requirements  of  the  technical  schools  cover,  as  I  said  before,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  ground  gone  over  by  the  students.  If  we  should  call  for 
some  increase  in  the  entrance  examination,  which  looks  like  an 
enlargement  of  the  course,  this  might  in  reality  amount  only  to  a 
request  for  a  more  definite  employment  of  a  part  of  the  students'  time 
previous  to  their  entering  the  Institute  or  the  technical  school,  or  at 
most  to  a  not  very  difficult  change  from  one  study  to  another. 

Mr.  Parmenter  has  said  that,  latitude  ought  to  be  given  in  options. 
I  agree  with  that  proposition  in  general,  if  he  is  willing  to  add  some 
very  necessary  restrictions.  He  has  advocated  shop  work  and 
mechanical  work,  which  are  excellent  in  themselves,  but  could  not  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  a  deficiency  in  languages,  or  in  mathe- 
matics, or  in  a  subject  on  which  future  work  must  be  based.  Lan- 
guages are  so  intimately  connected  with  thought  that  deficiency  in 
that  line  must  be  a  detriment  to  later  work. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this 
assembly  is  about  the  possibility  of  requiring  a  knowledge  of  both 
French  and  German  as  a  prerequisite  for  entering  technical  schools. 
I  am  prompted  by  the  following  considerations :  i .  Whatever  study 
can  well  be  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  should  not  be  thrown  on 
the  higher  institutions.  I  would  deprecate  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
me  this  short  parenthesis,  the  giving  of  college  reading  to  preparatory 
pupils.  I  have  frequently  found  young  men  who  had  read  classic 
tragedies  in  school,  and  who  were  unable  to  translate  a  sentence  in 
ordinary  prose. 

2.  It  seems  that  this  new  requirement  would  tend  to  prevent  some 
pupils  from  coming  too  early  to  the  colleges.  It  would  enable  them, 
when  they  do  come,  to  give  more  time  to  their  technical  pursuits,  and 
to  the  technical  and  literary  sides  of  the  languages,  to  which  I  believe 
we  can  do  more  justice.  I  do  not  say  that  technological  schools 
should  not  continue  to  offer  opportunities  for  making  up  occasional 
deficiencies  in  this  line,  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  with  justice  that  this 
elementary  work  belongs  properly  to  them. 

3.  Most  schools  .seem  to  be  ready  to  teach  both  French  and  Ger- 
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man,  and  the  new  requirement  would  demand  apparently  nothirig 
more  than  a  simple  readjustment  of  teaching  hours.  I  will  read  some 
statements  from  a  table  which  I  compiled  last  year : 

I  sent  a  printed  circular  to  the  students  of  our  first  year  class  and 
received  248  answers.  The  class  contains  about  100  more  students,  of 
whom  I  will  speak  further  on.  Of  these  248  freshmen,  13  had  been  pre- 
pared by  tutors ;  2  at  schools  where  no  languages  were  taught ;  24 
(coming  from  18  schools)  at  schools  where  only  French  was  taught ;  6 
at  schools  where  only  German  was  taught ;  50  had  prepared  both  lan- 
guages ;  III  had  chosen  French,  and  42  German ;  which  means  that 
of  248  students,  only  32  could  not  have  studied  both  languages.  Of 
the  100  who  were  not  present  in  the  class  rooms  when  the  circulars 
were  given  out,  a  very  large  majority  had  either  satisfied  the  first  year 
requirements  in  language,  or  gone  farther  and  satisfied  the  depart- 
ment that  they  had  studied  both  French  and  German  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  further  attendance  was  judged  unnecessary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  most  cases  it  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  ask 
students  to  prepare  the  elements  of  both  languages  before  entering 
the  technical  schools.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  entire  preparation  in 
one  language  is  desirable,  because  there  is  a  part  of  our  subject,  I 
mean  the  technical  and  literary  sides,  with  which  the  higher  institu- 
tions can  deal  much  better  than  the  preparatory  schools,  and  that  part 
of  the  work  we  would  like  to  keep  to  ourselves.  I  wish  the  teachers 
in  the  preparatory  schools  to  express  their  opinion  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass.:  The  importance  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  question  raised  by  Professor  von  Daell  entitles  it  to  careful  consid- 
eration ;  and,  although  I  have  not  risen  to  speak  in  response  to  his 
question,  yet  in  passing  I  am  glad  to  answer  it  affirmatively.  Certainly, 
the  scientific  school  has  a  right  to  demand  of  candidates  for  admission 
preparation  in  modern  languages,  if  the  college  demands  it  in  ancient 
languages.     In  my  school  this  requirement  can  be  met. 

While  most  of  our  secondary  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  college 
men  rather  than  technically  educated  men,  still  I  think  that  there  is 
sympathy  between  the  scientific  schools  and  the  managers  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  latter  find,  however,  that  a  difference  in  dignity 
and  in  the  quality  of  aspiration  and   intention  still  separates  the  can- 
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didates  for  college  from  the  candidates  for  scientific  schools.  It  may 
be  that  this  fact  proves  that  the  scientific  school  has  not  yet  fully 
established  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  of  equal  value  or 
importance  with  the  college.  One  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
schools  of  science  themselves ;  namely,  to  make  their  requirements  for 
admission  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colleges. 
It  is  true  that  the  men  who  come  to  the  technical  schools,  however,  can 
and  frequently  do  prepare  themselves  in  one  year  less  than  those  who 
go  to  college,  This  is  sometimes  true  in  my  school ;  and  I  oppose  it 
in  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  of  the  schools  of  science,  and  of  my  own 
school.  Although  it  is  true  that  it  is  possible  for  a  bright  boy  to  go 
into  a  scientific  school  from  a  good  high  school  in  three  years,  yet  this  in 
general  ought  not  to  be.  The  schools  of  science  ought  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  course  of  study  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  should 
not  accept  pupils  after  a  preparation  of  but  three  years.  Without  this 
change,  the  scientific  schools  must  continue  to  cut  into  or  undermine 
the  secondary  schools  by  doing  a  part  of  the  work  that  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  latter.  I  think  a  change  should  be  made  so  that 
no  less  than  four  years'  work  would  be  required  for  admission  to 
scientific  schools. 

I  was  very  glad  because  of  the  contribution  to  this  discussion 
made  by  President  Warren.  If  it  be  true  that  the  colleges  and 
scientific  schools  are  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  secondary  schools,  it 
certainly  gives  validity  to  the  claim  that  teachers  are  mere  artisans, 
each  one  doing  his  own  small  part  without  any  interest  in  the  whole. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  we  are  merely  craftsmen.  We  are  all 
interested  in  the  higher  education  ;  we  are  all,  moreover,  interested  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  In  spite  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  sure  that  many  secondary  teachers  in  New  England  are 
as  much  interested  in  the  higher  education  as  are  the  professors  of  the 
colleges.  For  one,  I  am  grateful  for  the  leadership  in  education  of 
the  best  colleges  and  universities,  and  I  am  anxious  that  this  leadership 
be  wisely  and  permanently  maintained.  Our  colleges  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  beacon  lights  of  culture ;  and,  as  secondary  school  men, 
WQ  must  do  our  share  toward  keeping  them  in  this  high  position,  and 
point  our  pupils  to  them  for 'Might  and  leading"  in  the  intellectual  life. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Tyler,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy:    Reference    has  been   made   by   President    Mendenhall   to    the 
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Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  comprehensive  report  on  entrance  requirements  of 
engineering  colleges,  presented  by  a  special  committee  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  Buffalo.  While  the  Society  has  as  yet  taken 
no  definite  action  on  the  report  beyond  authorizing  that  it  be  printed 
and  distributed  during  the  year,  I  am  glad  to  cite  it  as  evidence  that 
engineering  colleges  are  disposed  to  show  a  very  active  interest  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  The  report  will  be  mailed  in  a  few  weeks  to 
preparatory  schools,  including,  of  course,  many  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. Some  points  in  it  I  should  like  to  refer  to  briefly  this  after- 
noon. 

As  to  the  inadequacy  of  requirements  for  admission  to  scientific 
schools,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  much  criticism  of  the  kind  just 
expressed  by  Mr,  Ramsay.  I  do  not,  however,  believe,  as  the  result  of 
information  received  from  nearly  all  scientific  schools  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country,  that  this 
criticism  is  fully  justified.  Most  of  the  schools  reporting  say  that 
preparation  now  requires  a  four-yea  r  course,  and  that  they  cannot  meet 
any  material  advance  in  requirements.  Some  of  the  stronger  city 
schools  expressy  of  course,  a  different  opinion.  I  should  like  to  quote 
individual  replies,  but  it  would  detain  the  Association  too  long.  At 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  speaking  of  it  because  I 
know  it  best,  we  receive  a  large  proportion  of  our  applicants  from  the 
excellent  high  schools  of  this  vicinity,  schools  which  are  easily  able  to 
meet  higher  requirements,  and  would  be  naturally  reluctant  to  send  us 
candidates  who  had  finished  but  three  years  with  them.  The  number 
of  applicants  admitted  on  examination  after  three  years  in  such  high 
schools  is,  however,  comparatively  small ;  I  should  say,  after  inquiry,  not 
more  than  lo  to  15  per  cent,  in  a  class  of  three  hundred.  Of  these 
1  venture  to  say  that  not  one-half  have  really  adequate  preparation  for 
our  work.  It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  clear  how  they  shall  be 
excluded  without  serious  injustice  to  a  larger  class  of  applicants  coming 
from  weaker  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  entirely  unable  to  meet 
more  difficult  requirements.  The  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  does  not,  of  course,  regard  the 
objection  to  advance  of  requirements  as  unquestionably  final  and  con- 
clusive. We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  scientific  schools  should 
in  general  make  advances  conservatively,  and  only  on  very  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration. 
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As  to  uniformity  in  entrance  requirements,  the  lack  of  which  is  the 
subject  of  bitter  complaint  by  the  schools  reporting,  the  committee 
will  make  important  and  fundamental  recommendations,  among  others 
that  the  Society  approve  a  definite  list  of  subjects  considered  appro- 
priate for  entrance  requirements,  with  a  specification  of  topics  in  each 
subject.  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  that  the  entrance  requirements 
of  any  college  should  include  the  entire  list,  but  rather  that  the 
requirements  of  each  particular  institution  cooperating  should  be 
selected  from  such  a  list. 

In  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  manual  training  schools,  referred 
to  by  the  previous  speaker,  the  report  of  the  committee  includes  the 
following  statement : 

"  Somewhat  apart  from  the  other  subjects  named  stands  manual 
training,  including  shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing. 

"It  is  obviously  impossible,  even  if  desirable,  to  make  either  of  these 
a  requirement  for  admission  to  engineering  colleges  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  engineering  colleges  should  be  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  true  value  of  hand  and  eye  work  as  a  form  of  education. 
The  committee  believes  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  such  recognition 
should  be  more  generally  shown  by  the  acceptance  of  certified  work  in 
manual  training  as  an  optional  requirement  by  institutions  accepting 
any  optional  subjects.  As  previously  stated,  there  are  only  two 
engineering  colleges  that  at  present  require  manual  training." 

President  George  C.  Chase,  of  Bates  College :  I  came  to  listen 
rather  than  to  speak,  and  as  it  is  my  first  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
in  this  Association  you  will  not  expect  much.  I  am  certainly  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  question  of  requirements  for  admission  to  scien- 
tific schools.  If  I  have  correctly  gathered  what  the  reader  of  the  paper 
intimates  that  he  has  rather  ingeniously  withheld  from  us,  it  is  that 
all  education,  whether  by  college  or  scientific  school,  is  liberal  educa- 
tion. I  understood  the  speaker  to  object  to  the  use  of  different  names 
for  the  designation  of  these  schools.  Now  the  word  "college"  has 
always  had  a  definite  meaning,  and  the  word  "  scientific  school,"  also,  has 
had  a  definite  meaning.  I  understand  the  speaker  to  maintain  that  the 
word  college  should  be  applied  to  both  institutions,  and  that  both 
equally  give  a  liberal  education.  I  would  ask  whether  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  that  prevail  generally  among  educators,  I  would 
ask,  too,  whether  it  may  not  still  be  true  that  the  college  does  give  a 
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breadth  of  view  and  a  general  culture  preparatory  for  citizenship  in 
the  world,  which  are  not  given  in  the  scientific  school.  I  would  ask, 
further,  whether  the  aim  of  the  scientific  schools  is  not  a  particular,  a 
technical  aim.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  college  does  give  breadth 
and  general  development,  according  to  the  old  notion,  why  should  we 
abandon  the  convenient  and  important  distinction  which  these  terms 
mark  ?  And  if  the  ends  sought  by  the  college  and  the  scientific  school 
are  distinct,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  entrance  requirements  appropriate 
for  the  one  are  equally  appropriate  for  the  other  ?  I  may  have  misun- 
derstood one  of  the  speakers,  but  I  thought  he  maintained  that  any  col- 
lege should  receive  applicants  on  the  same  terms  that  are  now  imposed 
by  the  scientific  schools.  But  would  not  this  imply  that  the  college  is 
to  abandon  what  has  hitherto  been  its  peculiar  work  and  to  assume  the 
functions  of  the  university  ?  I  freely  concede  to  those  engaged  in 
scientific  work  the  determination  of  the  requirements  for  scientific  work. 
It  has  been  urged  here  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  secondary  school  to 
decide  in  what  subjects  its  pupils  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to 
college.  But  it  still  seems  to  me  that  men  with  a  breadth  of  view  gained 
by  surveying  the  various  fields  of  thought  and  knowledge,  both  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  their  fellow-beings,  should  have  a  share  in  determining  the 
conditions  for  admission  to  institutions  established  not  to  train 
engineers  and  architects,  but  to  inspire  and  evolve  men. 

Dr.  Samuel  Thurber,  of  the  Girls*  High  School,  Boston  :  Amidst 
all  this  discussion  of  the  means  for  effecting  a  closer  articulation 
between  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
remember,  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  debate  for  a  moment 
with  an  obiter  dictum^  —  that  the  secondary  schools  do  not  exist  prima- 
rily to  fit  students  for  the  higher  schools.  The  Latin  schools  may  and 
must  articulate  with  the  colleges,  and  this  articulation  should  suffice  for 
the  entire  secondary  education,  leaving  the  high  schools  proper,  the 
trade  and  mechanic  arts  schools,  free  to  develop  on  their  own  lines,  as 
public  needs  suggest,  or  as  popular  ambitions  direct.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  for  a  moment  that  the  energetic  citizens  who  pushed  to  realiza- 
tion the  establishment  of  the  splendid  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of 
this  city  contemplated  their  school  as  a  feeder  to  the  Institute ;  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  now  so  proud  of  the 
high  schools  they  have  created  are  going  to  be  turned  aside  from  their 
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planning  for  public  needs  to  contemplate  college  examination  require- 
ments. It  is  only  in  America  that  the  conception  of  secondary  education 
as  ancillary  to  upper  education,  as  dependent  on  the  forms  of  another 
organization,  and  as  taking  its  law  from  an  extraneous  jurisdiction, — 
the  conception,  that  is,  of  what  we  know  as  a  fitting  school, —  really 
exists  at  all.  The  gymnasium  of  Germany  and  the  lyc^e  of  France,  as 
the  writings  of  German  and  French  pedagogists  show,  study  education 
scientifically,  that  is,  as  a  philosophy,  as  a  great  and  sacred  national 
interest.  I  perceive  we  are  studying  it  as  an  articulation ;  just  so  far 
as  we  high  school  teachers  dally  with  the  requirements  of  the  catalogues, 
so  far  we  shall  distort  our  courses.  I  think  especially  of  the  require- 
ments in  English,  which  make  it  impossible,  where  they  are  accepted, 
to  give  to  the  all  important  study  of  English  literature  the  development 
which  is  its  due. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Knox,  of  St.  Paul's  School :  In  regard  to  requir- 
ing both  French  and  German  for  our  scientific  schools,  as  in  regard  to 
all  proposals,  general  and  special,  for  more,  higher,  and  more  strictly 
exacted  entrance  requirements,  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  as 
things  are  now,  boys  not  over-fond  of  books,  intended  for  business 
and  action,  regard  the  scientific  preparatory  courses  and  examinations 
as  easier  than  the  classical,  and  elect  them  accordingly.  Such  boys 
are  numerous  and  influential  in  our  schools,  and  scholastic  authorities 
have  always  taken  account  of  them  and  made  a  place  for  them,  even 
in  the  higher  institutions,  so  as  to  let  them  have  and  take  as  much  as 
they  will.  Many  of  these  intend  to  abandon  books  at  the  end  of  school ; 
many  go  higher  only  for  a  year  or  two,  not  expecting  to  take  a 
degree.  Perhaps  they  receive  the  necessary  consideration  and  ade- 
quate attention  beyond  school  if  they  are  allowed  to  take  "  specials  " 
at  university,  college,  or  scientific  school.  If  our  scientific  schools 
were  to  make  their  entrance  examinations  much  higher  and  stricter 
than  now,  these  students  would  largely  be  rejected  and  be  obliged  to 
appear,  if  at  all,  as  "  specials."  The  first  year's  work  of  the  scientific 
school  might  thus  be  taken  up  at  a  more  advanced  point  and  univer- 
sity degrees  be  better  protected.  But  the  schools  would  still  have 
these  boys  in  their  classes  and  would  have  to  regulate  lessons  and 
teaching  a  good  deal  by  their  proficiency  —  and  so  would  be  prevented 
from  preparing  well  for  any  more  severe  requirements  in  the  present 
number  of  preparatory  years. 
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I  am  aware  that  the  question  of  remorselessly  dropping  back  into 
a  lower  class  a  defective  scholar,  who  is  already  too  old  and  overgrown 
for  his  fellows,  is  a  more  difficult  one  for  boarding  schools  than  for 
public  schools.  I  only  remind  you  that  somewhere  in  our  system  such 
boys  must  be  cared  for  with  due  regard  for  their  idiosyncrasies  and 
claims. 

And  while  we  admit  that  very  many  subjects  besides  the  old-fash- 
ioned ones  may  be  made  excellent  instruments  of  training  and  even 
culture, — perhaps  any  subject  whatsoever  in  the  hands  of  a  determined 
student, — we  yet  must  ask  each  such  new  subject,  before  giving  it  equal 
place  with  the  old-timers  as  a  requirement  or  option,  whether  the  teach- 
ing of  it  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  definite  aim  and  exact  method 
as  to  afford  the  requisite  examination  tests — satisfactory,  that  is,  both 
to  the  examiners  and  examined.  In  this  respect,  great  as  the  improve- 
ment in  teaching  of  late  years  has  been,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
English,  history,  science,  or  modern  languages  can  be  placed  upon  a 
level  with  the  old  languages  and  mathematics.  Merely  to  increase 
the  number  of  hours  given  to  such  subjects  would  not  at  once  elevate 
them  to  the  point  of  real  and  proper  options  —  as  instrumentalities  of 
power,  and  refinement. 

I  know  that  the  scientific  schools  succeed  well  with  a  class  of  stu- 
dents with  whom  often  much  language-teaching  fails,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  their  subjects  shall  come  forward  to  do  their  full 
work.  But  at  present  it  seems  best  for  the  scientific  schools  to  lift  and 
enforce  their  present  requirements  without  changing  much  their  range 
or  increasing  the  options. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass. :  I  regard  Mr.  Collar's  question  well  worthy 
of  an  answer.  I  have  found  that  better  results  are  obtained  by  giving 
one  year,  five  periods  a  week,  to  the  Harvard  experimental  physics 
required  for  admission  than  by  giving  it  two  years,  two  and  a  half 
periods  a  week.  But  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  two 
years,  or  at  least  one  year  and  a  half,  allowed  for  preparation  in  the 
Harvard  physics.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  hours  a  week  in  history, 
physics,  or  any  other  branch,  is  of  little  avail.  With  less  than  four  or 
fi^t  periods  a  week  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  very  much  is 
lost  by  mental  leakage  and  evaporation.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  tends 
to  strengthen  my  position  as  stated  when  I  last  spoke,  that  we  must 
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have  real  equivalents  among  separate  subjects,  and  not  equivalents  of 
groups  of  scraps  of  subjects,  or  equivalents  of  subjects  pursued  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity  or  with  varying  totals  of  time.  To  this 
true  equivalence  of  subjects,  we  are  bound  to  come ;  and  for  it  we  ought 
to  ask  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  to  provide  in  their  admission 
examinations. 

Mr.  Byron  Groce,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School :  I  want  to  offer 
another  obiter  dictum.  You  know  that  we  always  have  to  make  allow- 
ance for  some  extravagance  in  the  speeches  of  those  who  speak  with- 
out special  forethought  and  of  those  who,  overflowing  with  enthusiasm, 
perhaps  unconsciously  overstate  their  own  positions,  especially  when 
they  are  making  an  onslaught  on  the  colleges. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Thurber's  obiter  dictum  needs  another  to  match  it. 
He  says  that  the  German  gymnasia  are  independent  of  the  universities 
and  thinks  that  relation  is  one  we  ought  to  copy.  It  may  be  so.  But 
we  are  hearing,  just  now,  a  good  deal  about  the  need  this  country  has 
of  being  financially  independent  of  England  ;  perhaps  we  ought  to  be 
educationally  independent  of  Germany.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may 
be  the  relations  between  colleges  and  high  schools  here  in  the  East, — 
and  it  is  the  glory  of  this  Association  that  it  has  made  those  relations 
closer  every  year,-  in  some  parts  of  the  West  we  have  an  American 
system,  in  which,  by  law,  colleges  and  high  schools  are  w/^rdepen- 
dent. 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  point  of  my  obiter  dictum.  That  is  directed 
to  Mr.  Thurber*s  astonishing  statement  that  the  demands  of  the  col- 
leges in  English  have  belittled  the  study  of  English  in  the  fitting 
schools,  i  do  not  believe  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  enormous  progress 
in  the  teaching  of  English  in  late  years  is  due  to  the  impulse  of  the 
colleges  given  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  entrance  requirement  was 
changed  from  one  in  English  grammar  to  one  in  English  composition 
based  on  a  reading  of  the  best  authors.  I  think, —  but  I  am  content 
to  leave  the  matter  right  there.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Horace  M.  WilLtARD,  of  the  Quincy  Mansion  School :  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  gone  back  about  eleven  years,  and  are  discussing 
in  the  strain  of  a  decade  ago.  If  this  Association  has  accomplished 
anything  it  has  brought  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  together, 
and  this  has  been  due  to  mutual  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
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agers  of  both.  You  know  it  has  been  the  aim  to  keep  the  member- 
ship of  this  Association  about  equal  in  representation  from  the  col- 
leges and  from  the  preparatory  schools,  with  the  idea  that  neither  side 
should  prevail  over  the  other.  That  has  had  an  excellent  effect.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  secondary  schools  have  lost  largely,  and  per- 
haps entirely,  the  feeling  that  the  colleges  were  inclined  to  override 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  colleges  have  met  the  prepara- 
tory schools  in  a  very  fair  spirit,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing and  fellowship  existing  that  could  not  have  existed  but  for 
this  Association.  Now  I  have  found  that  the  colleges  are  disposed  and 
have  tried  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  have 
had  an  influence  in  toning  them  up  in  many  respects.  If  the  work  as 
done  now  throughout  our  preparatory  schools  were  compared  with  that 
done  eleven  years  ago  all  would  agree  that  the  work  in  English  has 
made  a  decided  advance.  There  is  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  secondary 
schools  a  higher  appreciation  of  English  than  of  any  other  language. 
We  have  seen  this  state  of  feeling  dying  away,  and  we  see  now  that 
the  colleges  are  inclined  to  meet  the  secondary  schools  very  fairly.  I 
found  this  to  be  true  this  summer  while  preparing  to  open  a  new 
school.  I  wrote  to  our  New  England  co-educational  colleges  and  col- 
leges for  women  and  found  that  they  were  willing  to  treat  me  in  my 
relation  to  this  new  school  in  the  same  way  as  when  I  was  in  public 
institutions.  Only  one  college  protested,  and  that  was  not  in  New 
England.  Our  own  New  England  colleges  met  me  in  a  very  fair  and 
square  way,  and  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  very  pleasant 
relationship  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  George  I.  Aldrich,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newton : 
Unless  by  general  consent  I  have  no  claim  to  a  place  on  the  floor,  as  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Chairman :  The  Association  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  Mr. 
Aldrich. 

Mr.  Aldrich  :  I  have  found  that  only  once  in  eleven  years  has 
the  average  age  of  pupils  entering  the  Newton  High  School  reached 
as  low  a  point  as  fourteen  and  a  half  years.  In  this  respect  I  suppose 
the  school  is  not  exceptional.  These  pupils  have  entered  the  high 
school  knowing  no  mathematics  save  arithmetic,  knowing  no  language 
save   English,   and   knowing   little  or  nothing  of  natural  science.     So 
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long  as  this  remains  the  condition  of  entering  classes  I  think  we  must 
agree  with  Dr.  Parmenter  that  the  demands  now  made  by  the  leading 
scientific  schools  are  about  all  that  can  be  met.  But  is  it  necessary 
that  boys  and  girls  shall  enter  the  high  school  with  the  limited  equip- 
ment referred  to  ?  It  seems  to  me  not.  In  September  1893  the 
school  board  of  Newton  offered  Latin  as  an  elective  to  pupils  of  the 
three  upper  grammar  grades.  Somewhat  earlier  algebra  was  prescribed 
as  the  chief  work  in  mathematics  for  grade  nine,  and  nature  study  was 
incorporated  with  the  work  of  all  grades.  I  suppose  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  this  Association  looks  with  favor  on  such  innovations.  If 
these  changes,  however,  are  to  be  permanent  it  is  essential  that  the 
influence  of  this  and  similar  organizations  be  actively  exerted  in  their 
favor.  In  the  Newton  grammar  schools  the  work  in  Latin,  algebra, 
and  nature  study  has  gone  forward  without  interruption.  It  seems  to 
be  in  no  present  danger,  and  yet  we  must  admit  that  its  continued 
security  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  sound  public  opinion  in  the 
community  which  supports  these  schools.  These  innovations  run 
counter  to  the  prevailing  tradition  of  what  common  school  education 
should  be.  Even  in  a  community  so  intelligent  as  the  one  referred  to 
many  individuals  may  be  found  who  think  these  departures  unwise.  A 
great  work  is  to  be  done  in  moulding  public  opinion  before  such  gram- 
mar school  enrichment  as  I  have  alluded  to  can  be  generally  brought 
about.  Who  so  competent  to  undertake  this  work  as  members  of  this 
and  like  organizations  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  America  we  postpone 
too  long  the  time  of  making  rigorous  demands  upon  pupils  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  secondary  schools  have  done  all  that  can  fairly  be 
expected  of  them  in  meeting  the  advancing  requirements  of  the  higher 
institutions.  Any  further  remedy  must  be  applied  earlier  in  the  pupirs 
career.  I  do  not  suggest  that  school  is  to  be  made  one  unending 
grind,  but  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  claim  that  children  are  over- 
worked in  American  schools.  Other  causes  may  usually  be  found 
which  account  for  the  evil  results  attributed  to  overwork.  During  their 
first  three  years  at  school  pupils  should  be  chiefly  occupied  in  gaining 
command  of  the  three  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  So 
long,  these  are  the  ends  to  securing  which  teachers  and  pupils  devote 
themselves.  Subsequently  these  school  arts,  no  longer  pursued  chiefly 
as  ends^  become  the  scholar's  tools  —  the  means  of  further  acquisition 
and  expression.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  the  grammar  schools 
should  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of  still  other  tools.     We  have  long 
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and  generally  deplored  the  existence  of  a  great  chasm  between  the 
grammar  and  the  high  school.  Is  it  not  full  time  that  this  chasm  dis- 
appeared ?  If  it  is  to  disappear,  must  not  the  first  steps  toward  a  lib- 
eral education  be  taken  considerably  earlier  than  has  been  customary 
in  American  schools  ?  To  achieve  such  result  I  am  sure  this  Associa- 
tion may  wisely  exert  its  strongest  influence. 

With  this  the  discussion  closed  and  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  evening. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

The  evening  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
of  Cambridge,  and  had  for  its  subject, 

RECENT  TENDENCIES  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  Palmer  :  In  France  the  modern  conditions  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  date  back  little  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In  1879 
there  was  not  a  university  library  outside  of  Paris.  As  late  as  1885  to 
no  laboratory  was  more  than  $100  a  year  given  to  assist  the  professors 
in  experimentation.  There  were  many  auditors,  but  few  students  or 
teachers  ;  courses  also  were  few  in  number  and  these  of  only  one  or 
two  hours  a  week.  The  chief  end  of  the  professor's  lectures  was  the 
writing  of  a  book,  and  this  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  call  to  Paris. 
Hence  it  happens  that  in  this  generation  Frenchmen  are  discussing  de 
novo  problems  which  we  discussed  and  settled  long  ago.  The  result 
of  the  break  with  tradition  has  been  mingled  good  and  evil.  There 
has  been  much  extravagant  building  under  the  Republic.  The  Sor- 
bonne  has  splendid  buildings,  decorated  by  great  artists,  but  some  of 
this  money  is  badly  needed  in  the  students'  laboratories.  There  are 
now  in  France  4000  students  under  fifteen  faculties,  receiving  a  non- 
professional higher  education ;  they  have  good  libraries  at  their  dis- 
posal and  a  hundred  supplementary  courses  of  study. 

The  present  is  a  period  of  great  moral  unrest  in  France.  The 
nation  is  profoundly  discontented  and  anxious,  especially  respecting 
religion,  finance  and  education.  Her  young  men  go  to  Germany,  to 
England,  to  America,  and  return  bitter  in  spirit ;  everywhere  they  meet 
a  "scientific  Sedan." 

In  secondary  and  elementary  education,  Paris  rules  all  France. 
Everything  is  under  the  control  of  the  central  authority.     All  the  boys 
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and  girls  of  France,  with  her  38  millions  of  people,  must  be  doing  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  a  multitude  of  subjects  are 
crowded  upon  the  boy  and  girl  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  bane 
of  the  secondary  school  is  the  dull  memorizing  which  prevails.  The 
examinations,  also,  have  become  an  enormous  burden.  England  is 
helping  France  in  the  matter  of  out- door  sports  and  exercises,  but 
French  mothers  oppose  the  idea  of  wasting  time  on  manly  sports. 

Most  of  the  4000  students  already  referred  to,  intend  to  be  teachers 
on  the  reception  of  their  degrees,  which  they  can  earn  in  one  or  two 
years.  Science  for  its  own  sake  attracts  few  young  Frenchmen.  The 
great  teachers  in  the  special  schools  for  advanced  studies  have  few  stu- 
dents. In  some  classes  are  found  a  score  of  Swiss,  German,  or  Ameri- 
can students,  but  not  one  French  youth.  American  students  are  now 
getting  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  France,  and  find  fewer  restric- 
tions than  formerly,  but  professors  and  lecturers  are  still  too  few,  they 
give  too  little  instruction,  and  their  salaries  are  too  small. 

While  France  is  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  the  state  edu- 
cation, across  the  channel  England  is  asking  for  more  help  from  the 
state.  In  England  the  question  of  education  is  well-nigh  the  fore- 
most issue.  The  late  discussion  over  the  abolishing  of  the  Board 
schools  is  proving  of  the  utmost  advantage.  The  result  will  certainly 
be  larger  grants  for  schools,  and  the  organization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  guests  repaired  to  the  reception  room,  where  they  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  hour  in  social  converse  with  the  aid  of  refresh- 
ments. The  arrangements  for  this  social  gathering  were  made 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  John  Tetlow,  Dr.  Samuel  Thur- 
ber,  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Atherton. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

The  Associatian  was  called  to  order  by  President  Seelye. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  list  of  twenty-five  per- 
sons who  were  nominated  for  membership.  They  were  unani- 
mously elected.     Their  names  arc  as  follows : 

Gardner  C.  Anthony,  professor  in  Tuft*s  College ;  James 
William   Black,  professor  in    Colby  University  ;  E.  G.  Bourne, 
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professor  in  Yale  University ;  Homer  C.  Bristol,  principal  of 
Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River,  Vt. ;  Nathaniel  Butler,  pres- 
ident of  Colby  University ;  Elmer  Case,  teacher  in  Classical 
High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Harold  C.  Childs,  sub-mapter  of 
High  School,  Brockton,  Mass. ;  Joseph  H.  Coit,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Caroline  R.  Fletcher,  instructor 
in  Wellesley  College ;  Ruth  Barker  Franklin,  teacher  in  Rogers 
High  School,  Newport;  Charles  S.  Jackson,  principal  of  the 
English  High  School,  Lynn ;  Augustine  Jones,  principal  of 
the  Friends'  School,  Providence;  Horatio  B.  Knox,  teacher  in 
Friends'  School,  Providence ;  Homer  P.  Lewis,  principal  of 
English  High  School,  Worcester;  Susan  C.  Lougee,  associate 
principal  of  private  school,  Boston;  John  O.  Norris,  head  mas- 
ter of  Charlestown  High  School,  Melrose,  Mass.;  Louis  F.  Snow, 
dean  of  Women's  College,  Brown  University ;  Emily  G.  Somes, 
teacher  in  High  School.  Danielson,  Conn. ;  Joseph  R.  Taylor, 
professor  in  Boston  University  ;  Eliza  P.  Underhill,  principal  of 
Rogers  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Charles  F.  Warner,  master  in 
English  High  School,  Cambridge ;  Herbert  S.  Weaver,  teacher 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston;  George  F.  Weston, 
principal  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Providence ; 
Thomas  Whittemore,  instructor  in  Tufts  College ;  Mabel  E. 
Wood,  teacher  in  Quincy  Mansion  School,  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  received  and 
placed  on  file.     They  were  as  follows : 

secretary's  report. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Association,  including  the 
new  members  just  elected,  is  290,  of  whom  123  are  from  the 
colleges  and  167  from  the  schools;  of  the  members  from  the 
schools  75  represent  the  public  high  schools  and  92  represent 
private  and  endowed  schools. 

Two  votes  of  the  Executive  Committee  passed  within  the 
year  should  be  mentioned  at  this  meeting  for  purposes  of  pub- 
licity and  record. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Association  October  11, 
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1895,  ^^^  Executive  Committee  considered  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment of  salary  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  fixed  the 
salary  at  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

In  accordance  with  another  vote  of  the  same  date,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  appointed  as  delegates  from  this  Association  to 
the  English  Conference  to  prepare  in  joint  session  a  list  of  books 
for  entrance  examinations  in  English  subsequent  to  the  year 
1900  the  following  members:  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Jordan,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Thurber.  It  was  deemed  best  that  the 
list  of  delegates  should  be  changed  in  part  at  each  appointment. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary. 
treasurer's  report. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  October  12,  1895  -  -  -  S158.90 

Received  from  Assessments : 

1892-3,   (i)  -  -  -  -      $1.50 

1893-4,   (3)  ...  4.50 

1894-S,   (14)       -  -  -  -      21.00 

1895-6,   (236)  -  -  -  354.00 

1896-7,    (2)         -  -  -  -        3.00 

$384.00 


Total  receipts,       -             -             -  -                           $542.90 

PAYMENTS. 

Printing,            -             -              -  -             $138.47 

Postage  and  Stationery,       -  -          74.46 

Expressage  and  Telegrams,       -  -             -      9.41 

Stenographer  and  other  aid,            -  -           44.21 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  -             -     50.00 
Expenses  Executive  Committee  and  Speakers,       1 2.03 


$328.58     $328.58 


Balance  October  9,  1896,         -         -         -         -         $214.32 

Ray  Greene  Ruling,   Treasurer. 
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President  William  F.  Warren,  for  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, presented  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  They 
were  unanimously  elected.     Their  names  are  as  follows : 

President,  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft. 

Vice  Presidents,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Coy. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  Dr.  Horace  M 
Willard,  President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  President  William   DeWitt 
Hyde,  Professor  Frances  E.  Lord,  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations,  Dr.  William  Gallager 
(term  expires  1897),  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodwin  (term  expires  1898), 
George  W.  Rollins  (term  expires  1899). 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Fish  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 

of  Conference  as  follows  : 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  10,  1896. 

The  Committee  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in 
New  England  on  Admission  Examinations  appeared  before  the  commission  at 
its  tenth  annual  meeting  on  the  6th  of  last  April,  and  presented  the  resolu- 
tions framed  by  this  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Providence,  October  11, 1895, 
in  respect  to  requirements  for  admission  to  college  in  history. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  conference  with  the  commission  and  a  state- 
ment of  their  action  may  be  found  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sion (pages  21-24).  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  in  this  report  to  do  more 
than  state  the  votes  of  the  commission. 

Voted  : 

(i)  That  the  communication  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  be  received  and 
placed  on  our  records. 

(2)  That  the  communication  be  transmitted  to  the  colleges  for  their  infor- 
mation, and  that  further  consideration  of  the  matter  be  postponed  to  the  next 

annual  meeting  of  the  commission. 

Charles  E.  Fish, 

For  the  Committee. 

Mr.  William  Orr,  Jr.,  of  Springfield  High  School :  During 
the  summer  Professor  Charles  S.  Palmer,  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, spoke  to  me  concerning  a  movement  looking  toward  the 
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regulation  of  admission  requirements  in  science  for  colleges, 
scientific  schools  and  institutes  of  technology.  The  entire  ques- 
tion of  science  in  secondary  schools  is  thus  involved.  The 
National  Educational  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  this  matter  under  advisement,  and  similar  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Professor  Palmer  expressed  the  wish  that  this  organization 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  act  jointly  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  associations.  I  would  ask  if  any  action  has  been 
taken. 

The  Chair  :     No. 

Mr.  Orr  :  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  due  time  should  be  given 
for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  persons  who  are  to  act  on  this 
committee.  I  therefore  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
empowered  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Scientific  Courses  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  Requirements  in  Science  for  Higher  Insti- 
tutions, and  that  this  committee  shall  confer  with  like  bodies 
appointed  by  other  associations. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  of  the  Springfield  High  School, 
called  the  attention  of  the  chair  to  the  fact  that  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Huling,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion, and  that  he  would  doubtless  be  able  to  advise  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  was  also  desirous  that  action  should  be  taken 
at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay  :  I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  motion 
concerns  admission  to  colleges  or  merely  to  scientific  schools. 

Mr.  Orr  :     The  intention  is  that  the  committee  shall  take 
under  consideration  the  entire  subject  of  secondary  science. 
Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Willard  offered  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  at 
its  eleventh  annual  meeting,  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  very 
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efficient  services  of  its  secretary,  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  and  also  its  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  recent  bereavement. 

The  members  of  the  association,  therefore,  offer  the  following  resolutions 
in  testimony  of  their  regard  for  Dr.  Huling : 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Dr.  Huling  our  thanks  for  his  long  and  faith- 
ful services,  and  that  wc  assure  him  of  our  belief  that  to  his  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  Association  its  success  is  largely  due. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his 
recent  bereavement. 

The  Association  then  began  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
especially  assigned  for  the  morning, 

THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  OPTIONS  IN  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  A  CLOSER  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  THE  NON-CLASSICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  John  Tetlow,  Head  Master  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Latin  School,  Boston :  Nearly  two  years  ago  this  Association 
seriously  discussed  certain  resolutions,  which  declared  in  sub- 
stance that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  pro- 
grammes of  secondary  school  work  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  as  adequate  preparation  for  admission  to  those  institutions. 
Whether  these  resolutions,  if  they  had  reached  a  vote  in  their 
original  form,  would  have  beeii  endorsed  by  the  Association, 
and  so  would  have  gone  to  the  several  college  faculties  with  the 
favorable  presumptions  which  such  endorsement  would  naturally 
have  created,  is  of  course  uncertain.  They  failed  to  come  to  a 
vote  in  their  original  form  owing,  as  is  well  known,  to  a  protest 
made  by  the  Greek  departments  of  Harvard  and  Yale  universi- 
ties against  the  classical  programme  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

The  temporary  success  of  that  protest  did  not  of  course 
settle  the  main  question  at  issue.  It  operated  merely  to  post- 
pone the  settlement  of  that  question.  The  real  question  before 
the  Association  was  not  "Shall  the  classical  departments  of  the 
colleges  begin  their  work  with  three  years*  study  of  Greek  in 
the  preparatory  schools,  rather  than  two,  as  a  foundation  ?"  but 
*' Shall  the  non-classical  courses  of  our  public  high  schools  lead 
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directly,  and  with  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  Greek,  to  col- 
lege ?  That  question,  I  repeat,  was  not  settled,  but  was  merely 
postponed.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Executive  Committee  we 
are  to  resume  the  discussion  of  it  today. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  view  of  this  ques- 
tion need  not  detain  us  long,  for  they  are  practically  undisputed, 
and  their  force  increases  year  by  year ;  but  in  any  discussion  of 
the  general  question  they  need  to  be  stated.  They  are  briefly 
these : 

(i)  A  course  of  study  that  is  intrinsically  good  for  the  sec- 
ondary period  of  education  is  good  also  as  a  preparation  for  the 
higher  education ;  or,  to  put  the-  same  thought  in  another  way, 
a  course  of  study  that  fits  the  pupil  for  life  will  fit  him  also  for 
college. 

(2)  Many  boys  and  girls  not  originally  destined  for  college 
first  come  to  a  realization  of  their  powers  and  aspirations  near  the 
end  of  their  high  school  course  of  study,  and  that,  too,  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  efficacy  of  that  course  of  study  in  awakening 
tQ  life  their  latent  powers  and  aspirations.  Such  boys  and  girls 
are  animated  by  a  serious  purpose,  and  will  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  those  with  whom  they  are  associated  in  study  ; 
they  have  reached  the  stage  of  mental  development  and  train- 
ing that  constitute  the  essential  qualification  for  collegiate  work ; 
and  they  should  not,  by  the  unnatural  prescriptions  of  a  rigid 
scheme  of  admission  requirements,  be  forced  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional year,  as  they  now  are,  in  preparation  for  college. 

Of  the  thirty-two  young  women  who  were  graduated  last 
June  from  Radcliffe  College,  the  two  who  took  their  degree 
summa  cum  laude  received  their  secondary  training  in  this  build- 
ing. One  was  a  graduate  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  a  classical 
fitting  school;  the  other  was  a  graduate  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  a  non-classical  high  school.  The  graduate  of  the  Girls' 
Latin  School  entered  college  directly  as  a  regular  student  with 
no  embarrassment ;  the  graduate  of  the  Girls'  High  School  was 
obliged  to  enter  college  as  a  special  student  and  became  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  only  by  means  of  embarrassing  adjustments 
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made  after  admission  to  college.  Both,  as  I  have  said,  were 
graduated  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  the  highest  distinction, 
the  former  taking  also  final  honors  in  the  classics  and  the  latter 
final  honors  in  English.  Could  there  be  a  more  effective  illus- 
tration or  a  clearer  vindication  of  the  essential  equity  of  the 
claim  I  have  just  urged  ? 

(3)  The  study  of  the  classics  is  not  an  infant  industry  that 
needs  to  be  fostered  and  protected  by  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  studies  that  bring  the  student  into  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  relations  with  modern  life  and  thought. 

These  arguments,  as  I  have  said,  do  not  need  to  be  pressed ; 
they  need  only  to  be  stated  to  carry  conviction.  Their  force  is 
conceded  by  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  educational  value  of 
the  study  of  the  classics  as  readily  as  by  the  most  ardent  defend- 
ers of  the  claims  of  the  sciences  and  the  modern  languages.  In 
both  classes  of  thinkers  on  educational  questions  there  undoubt- 
edly exists  an  entirely  hospitable  attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
affirmative  proposition  embodied  in  the  question  before  us.  The 
difficulty  is  rather  a  difficulty  of  adjustment  than  of  principle, — 
a  problem  of  programme  rather  than  of  abstract  right.  The 
question  that  presses  for  an  answer  is  not '*Is  it  desirable  for 
the  colleges  and  the  non-classical  high  schools  to  be  closely 
articulated,  but  is  it  feasible ;  and,  if  feasible,  how  is  it  to  be 
accomplished  ?" 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  were  discussing  the  resolutions  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  felt  very  strongly  that  the  solution  of 
this  question  lay  in  the  acceptance  by  the  colleges  of  the  com- 
pletion of  any  one  of  the  courses  of  study  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
grammes offered  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

There  were  many  considerations  which  led  me  to  this  belief. 
Those  programmes  included  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects,  of 
the  right  kind  and  variety  for  secondary  training,  arranged  in 
an  orderly  and  progressive  manner  and  having  an  adequate 
time-allotment ;  they  had  .  been  constructed  with  the  aim  of 
securing  to  the  individual  pupil  the  maximum  of  profitable 
knowledge  and  sound  training  whatever  the  point  at  which  his 
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progress  through  the  secondary  school  might,  for  any  cause,  be 
interrupted ;  they  postponed  to  the  latest  practicable  point  in 
the  course  the  question  of  bifurcation ;  they  were  so  interlocked 
as  to  secure,  if  carried  out  as  parallel  courses  of  study  in  a  single 
school,  the  maximum  economy  of  administration ;  and,  besides 
these  intrinsic  merits,  they  had  the  happy  distinction,  which  was 
itself  a  high  recommendation,  of  being  the  composite  product  of 
the  experience  and  thought  of  a  large  body  of  expert  teachers 
selected  from  the  two  classes  of  institutions  to  be  articulated 
and  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  short,  the 
programmes  were  sound  in  subject-matter,  progressive  in  order 
of  sequence,  capable  of  abridgment  without  wasteful  sacrifice, 
adjusted  to  late  bifurcation,  and  of  quasi-national  prestige  and 
authority. 

So  obvious  and  so  valuable  were  these  features  of  the  pro- 
grammes that,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Greek  departments 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  programmes  to  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  association,  one  college  in  our  membership, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University,  immediately 
recognized,  and  formally  announced  its  willingness  to  accept, 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  courses  of  study 
provided  in  these  programmes  as  adequate  preparation  for  its 
courses.  The  bold  initiative  thus  taken — and  especially  the 
hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  which  it  implied  —  merits  grateful 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  harmonious  and  mutually  helpful  relations  between  the 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.  But  the  example  so  worthily 
and  happily  set  has  not  yet  been  followed, —  perhaps  is  not 
likely  to  be.  If  it  had  been  generally  followed,  I  am  confident 
that  the  authorities  of  the  non-classical  high  schools  of  New 
England  would  at  once,  in  a  hopeful  and  resolute  spirit,  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  adjusting  their  courses  of 
study  to  the  changed  conditions.  Indeed,  so  convinced  am  I 
that  practical  advantages  of  the  greatest  importance  would  result 
from  the  close  articulation  of  these  schools  with  the  colleges 
that  I  should   be   ready  to  accept   any  scheme  of  articulation, 
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whatever  its  source  and,  I  had  almost  said,  irrespective  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  on  which  it  should  be  found  practicable  for  the 
two  classes  of  institutions  to  unite. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  scheme  of  articulation  proposed  two 
years  ago  has  not  as  yet  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  post- 
ponement has  given  time  for  further  reflection.  The  question 
therefore  is  still  an  open  question,  and  the  situation  may  still  be 
viewed  as  one  inviting  suggestions.  Indeed,  the  warmest  advo- 
cates of  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  never 
been  so  confident  of  their  merits  as  to  believe  them  perfect ; 
and  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  clear-sighted  of  their 
sponsors  have  openly  pronounced  them  at  the  best  temporary 
only.  It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  presumptuous  for  an 
interested  student  of  the  problem  before  us,  taking  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Committee  of  Ten  as  a  starting  point,  to  try  to 
construct  a  new  programme  for  the  non-classical  high  schools 
which,  without  mutilating  their  existing  courses  of  study,  will 
indicate  specifically  the  directions  in  which  options  in  the  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  college  need  to  be  enlarged,  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  closer  articulation  at  which  we  are 
aiming. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  the  work  of  making  such  a  pro- 
gramme, let  us  consider  briefly  a  few  general  principles  which 
should  be  embodied  in  any  programme  designed  for  pupils  of 
high  school  age. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  forget  that  fully  one-half,  and 
probably  a  considerably  larger  proportion,  of  the  pupils  for 
whom  we  are  making  provision  consists  of  girls ;  and  that  for 
girls  the  high  school  period  is,  for  physiological  reasons,  a  crit- 
ical period.  The  evils  that  result  from  undue  nervous  strain 
during  this  period  are  apt  to  be  felt  through  life.  And  not 
only  are  they  permanent  for  the  individual,  but,  through  inher- 
itance, they  tend  to  affect  the  race  injuriously.  The  mature 
men  in  this  audience  who  were  educated  in  mixed  high  schools 
and  saw  themselves  outstripped  in  certain  studies  by  girls,  and 
the  teachers  here,  too,  from  mixed  high  schools  who  daily  get 
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from  girls  who  lead  their  classes  in  these  same  studies  recitations 
characterized  by  a  delicacy  of  apprehension  and  finish  of 
form  that  they  despair  of  eliciting  from  the  able  boys  of  the 
same  classes,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  girls  who  are 
worthy  of  the  higher  education,  though  more  delicately  organ- 
ized physically  and  morally,  are  quite  as  ambitious  as  boys,  and 
that  they  need  the  curb  oftener  than  they  need  the  spur.  The 
relief  that  boys  will  get  for  themselves  in  spite  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  school  programme  girls  must  have  secured  to  them  by 
means  of  the  programme. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association, 
one  of  the  speakers  astonished  me  by  saying:  "We  must  rid 
ourselves  of  the  trammels  of  the  twenty  hours  per  week  fetish ; 
the  twenty  hours  per  week  must  be  exceeded  ;  our  young  people 
are  not  working  too  hard ;  their  intellectual  efforts  do  not  over- 
tax them."  Now  I  have  taught  girls  of  the  high  school  age  for 
the  last  eighteen  years ;  I  have  observed  in  them  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  effects  of  undue  nervous  strain ;  I  have  talked 
with  many  other  observers  of  the  same  phenomena,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  intelligent  mothers ;  I  have  had  daughters,  too,  and 
have  therefore  had  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the  laboratory 
method  of  investigation  of  this  question  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  the  right  to  say 
with  the  authority  of  conviction  that  twenty  recitation  periods 
a  week, — fifteen  of  prepared  work  and  five  of  unprepared, —  the 
standard  embodied  in  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  is  the  maximum  number  of  recitation  periods  for  the  second- 
ary school  age. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  I  am  unconsciously  furnishing 
materials  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  separate  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  age.  There  are  arguments  that  can  be 
reasonably  urged  in  behalf  of  separate  schools,  but  that  which  I 
have  just  brought  forward  is  not  among  them.  Boys  need  the 
same  consideration  in  school  programmes  that  girls  need,  though 
happily  they  are  not  so  defenseless  as  girls  against  the  abuses  of 
school  programmes.     The  instinct  which  leads  them  to  find  an 
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outlet  for  their  superabundant  energy  in  athletic  sports  is  a 
healthy  instinct,  and  should  be  respected  by  programme-makers. 
I  have  taught  boys  as  well  as  girls  during  my  professional  experi- 
ence, and  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  those  whom  I  have 
taught  become  mature  men.  In  many  instances  they  have  dis- 
tanced me  not  merely  in  the  ability  to  earn  money,  but  in  the 
kinds  of  mental  and  moral  power  which  command  my  willing 
homage.  From  this  experience  I  have  learned  that  school  train- 
ing is  not  the  only  kind  of  training  that  tells,  and  that  life  in  the 
outside  world  of  thought  and  action  is  a  still  more  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  mind  and  character.  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  we  do  not  need  to  compress  all  the  training  subjects 
or  all  the  training  activities  within  the  four  years  of  a  secondary 
school  course  of  study.  We  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  experiences 
of  life  to  complete  the  training  that  we  only  begin.  Patient  waiting 
in  education  is  more  efficacious  than  nervous  hurry.  Perhaps  the 
German  boy  or  the  French  boy  of  a  given  age  does  know  more 
than  the  American  boy  of  the  same  age.  What  of  it  ?  So  far  as 
this  is  due  to  defective  courses  of  study  and  crude  methods  of 
teaching,  let  us  by  all  means  strengthen  and  enrich  our  courses 
of  study  and  perfect  our  methods  of  teaching ;  but,  as  teachers, 
we  are  preparing  our  pupils  for  life  in  America,  not  for  life  in 
Europe,  and  the  conditions  of  American  life  are  not  determined 
in  the  schoolroom  or  by  the  schoolmaster.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  condition,  not  with  a  theory.  Let  us  take  counsel 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  not  of  philosophy  alone.  In  the 
programme,  then,  which  I  shall  suggest,  the  number  of  periods 
for  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  twenty ;  and  it  shall  contain  provision  within  that 
number  of  periods  for  some  —  I  wish  it  could  be  much  —  regular 
and  systematic  physical  training  throughout  the  course.  There 
shall  be  at  least  one  period  a  week  given  to  such  training,  and 
this  period  shall  be  divided  into  half  periods  occurring  on  alter- 
nate days  ;  and,  for  relief  from  strain  and  the  convenient  exchange 
of  classes,  there  shall  be  five-minute  recesses  between  recitation 
periods. 
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Again,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  effective  influences 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  training  of  young  people  is  the 
spirit  which  animates  the  school  as  an  organic  whole ;  and 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  best  spirit  as  a  regular  opening  exercise  of  the  right 
kind.  I  have  heard  students  of  one  of  our  best  colleges  for 
women,  where  there  is  no  such  exercise — students  who  had 
learned  by  experience  in  the  preparatory  school  to  appreciate 
its  value — deplore  the  lack  of  it.^  There  are  present  in  this 
audience  some  of  the  teachers  who  at  stated  intervals  assemble 
with  their  pupils  in  this  hall  for  such  an  opening  exercise,  and  I 
am  confident  that  not  one  of  them  believes  that  the  eight  or 
nine  hundred  girls  who.  take  part  in  it  could  without  a  real 
sacrifice  be  deprived  of  its  uplifting  influence.  The  spiritual 
element  must  not  be  ignored  in  the  school  programme,  nor  must 
it  be  left  wholly  to  the  incidental  suggestions  of  the  substantial 
subjects  of  the  school  course  of  study.  Now  vocal  music  forms 
an  essential  feature  of  the  kind  of  opening  exercise  that  I  have 
in  mind,  and  some  instruction  in  that  subject  —  enough  at  least 
to  make  possible  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  interpretation 
of  simple  concerted  music  of  good  character  —  shall  be  provided 
for  in  the  programme  I  have  to  offer. 

The  subject  of  drawing  nowhere  appears  as  a  distinct  subject 
in  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  By  way  of 
apology  for  the  omission  the  committee  say  :  **  But  the  careful 
reader  of  the  Conference  reports  will  notice  that  drawing,  both 
mechanical  and  free-hand,  is  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  history, 
geography,  and  physiography,  and  that  the  kind  of  drawing 
recommended  by  the  Conference  is  the  most  useful  kind ; 
namely,  that  which  is  applied  to  recording,  describing,  and 
discussin^a^  observations.  This  abundant  use  of  drawing  might 
not  prevent  the  need  of  some  special  instruction  in  drawing,  but 
it  ought  to  diminish  the  number  of  periods  devoted  exclusively 
to  drawing." 

'  The  criticism  here  made  is  no  longer  applicable  as  the  college  referred  to  has 
recently  introduced  a  morning  devotional  exercise. 
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Now  drawing  is  a  subject  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  author- 
ities of  high  schools  will  not  consent  to  eliminate  from  their 
programmes.  I  have  heard  Superintendent  Seaver,  who 
formerly  taught  mathematics  in  Harvard  College,  when  speak- 
ing of  that  part  of  his  professional  experience,  say  that  he  could 
readily  distinguish  in  his  classes  those  who  came  from  schools 
in  which  drawing  was  systematically  taught  from  those  who 
came  from  schools  in  which  it  received  no  attention.  The 
former  had  acquired  the  free  use  of  an  added  means  of  expres- 
sion which  the  latter  lacked.  I  have  given  to  drawing  four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  first  year  of  the  course,  assuming 
that  it  will  be  taught  there  with  due  reference  to  the  auxiliary 
use  to  be  made  of  it  subsequently  in  connection  with  the  other 
studies  of  the  course. 

I  have  given  scant  recognition  in  the  programme  I  have 
prepared  to  those  parts  of  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  which  give  three  periods  a  week,  for  half  a  year  only,  to 
certain  sciences,  including  meteorology,  physiography,  etc. 
My  reason  for  this  neglect  is  twofold :  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  see  how  these  subjects  can  be  treated  as  any- 
thing but  information  subjects  as  distinguished  from  training 
subjects  if  limited  to  the  time  allotted ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
want  of  a  systematically  ordered  body  of  accepted  knowledge  in 
the  departments  covered  makes  them  unfit  material  for  purposes 
of  secondary  instruction.  One  member  of  the  Conference  on 
geography  emphatically  dissented  in  his  report  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  as  to  both  subject-matter  and 
method ;  and  the  majority  used  this  language  with  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  for  teaching  the 
subjects  they  recommended:  **The  scientific  investigations  of 
the  last  decade  have  made  very  important  additions  to  physio- 
graphic knowledge  and  methods  of  study.  These  indeed  are  so 
radical  as  to  be  properly  regarded,  perhaps,  as  revolutionary 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  yet  incorporated  in  text-books,  in 
any  large  degree,  nor  are  they,  even  in  scientific  treatises,  col- 
lected into  a  form  readily  available  for  the  use  of  the  teacher 
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As  yet  they  are  widely  scattered  through  various  scientific 
publications.  But  this  condition  will  doubtless  be  improved  at 
an  early  date.**  Subjects  that  are  in  such  a  state  of  flux  as  this 
had  better  be  allowed  time  to  crystallize  before  they  are  incor- 
porated in  high  school  courses  of  study.  Pupils  trained  on  such 
material  are  likely,  in  the  language  of  an  American  humorist, 
to  **know  too  many  things  that  are  not  so.** 

Without  further  explanation  of  the  principles  I  have  followed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  programme  I  have  to  submit,  I  will 
now  ask  your  attention  to  the  programme  itself.  The  periods 
contemplated  in  it  are  fifty-minute  periods. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Periods 

English, -      3 

Algebra, 4 

Latin  or  Modern  Language  (French  or  German),       -  -      5 

History, 2 

Drawing  or  Physical  Geography, 4 

Physical  Training  (2  half-periods),         .         .         -         -  i 

Vocal  Music, -      i 

Total, 20 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Periods 

English, 3 

Geometry, 3 

Latin  or  Modern  Language  (French  or  German),      -  -      4 

History, 2 

Second  Foreign  Language  (German  or  French),        -  -      3 

Botany  or  Zoology,        -------  3 

Physical  Training  (2  half-periods),    -         -         -         -   >  -       i 

Vocal  Music,         ---..-..  1 

Total, 20 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Periods 
English, 2 

Mathematics — Elementary  Algebra ;  Plane  Geometry,    -  4 

Latin  or  Modern  Language  (French  or  German),       -         -      4 

History, 2 
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THIRD    YEAR CofltiflUed. 

Periods 

Second  Foreign  Language  (German  or  French),        -  -      3 

Physics  or  Chemistry, 3 

Physical  Training  (2  half-periods),    -         -         -         -  -      1 

Vocal  Music, i 

Total, 20 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Periods 

English, 3 

Physics  continued,  or  Chemistry  continued,  or  Astronomy, 
or  Anatomy,  Physiology  and    Hygiene,  or  Advanced 

Mathematics,         .---•.--  3 

Latin  or  Modern  Language  (French  or  German),      -         -  6 

History  and  Civil  Government, 3 

Second  Foreign  Language  (German  or  French),        -         -  3 

Physical  Training  (2  half-periods),        -         -         -         .  j 

Vocal  Music, i 

Total, 20 

This  programme,  while  differing  somewhat  in  matters  of 
detail,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  many  programmes  of 
proved  excellence  in  actual  use  in  the  non-classical  high  schools 
of  New  England.  It  might  be  adopted  without  seriously  disturb- 
ing either  the  theoretical  beliefs  or  the  mechanical  adjustments 
which  the  satisfactory  working  of  these  programmes  through  a 
long  series  of  years  has  established.  It  follows,  too,  in  the 
main,  the  spirit  and  the  general  principles  embodied  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Let  us  examine  it 
briefly  by  subjects. 

It  provides  instruction  in  two  foreign  languages,  one  ancient 
and  the  other  modern,  or  both  modern.  The  first  foreign  lan- 
guage has  a  time-allotment  of  five  periods  a  week  for  the  first 
year,  four  for  the  second  and  third  years,  and  six  for  the  fourth 
year ;  an  arrangement  under  which,  owing  to  the  greater  mental 
power  of  the  pupil  in  the  fourth  year,  as  much  can  be  accom- 
plished as  with  a  five-hour  allotment  for  each  of  the  four  years 
of  the  course.     This  arrangement,  moreover,  makes  the  end  of 
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the  third  year  a  natural  point  of  division  between  the  work 
involved  in  meeting  an  elementary  and  the  work  involved  in 
meeting  an  advanced  requirement  in  the  language  elected. 

The  second  foreign  language,  which  is  begun  under  the 
advantage  of  the  substantial  linguistic  equipment  acquired 
through  the  study  of  the  first  foreign  language  five  periods  a  week 
for  an  entire  year,  has  three  periods  a  week  throughout  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  course.  In  some  schools  this 
time-allotment  would  doubtless  suffice  for  the  work  of  both  an 
elementary  and  an  advanced  requirement  in  a  modern  language. 

Algebra  has  four  periods  a  week  the  first  year,  plane  geome- 
try has  three  periods  a  week  the  second  year,  and  mathematics, 
including  the  further  study  and  final  review  of  elementary 
algebra  and  plane  geometry,  has  four  periods  a  week  during  the 
third  year.  This  time-allotment,  with  good  teaching,  should 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  colleges  in  these  two  sub- 
jects. 

Advanced  mathematics  as  an  elective  subject,  including, 
say,  solid  geometry  and  advanced  algebra,  or  solid  geometry 
and  plane  trigonometry,  has  three  periods  a  week  during  the 
fourth  year.  This  time-allotment  should  make  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  advanced  mathematical  requirements  of  the  scientific 
schools. 

English  has  three  periods  a  week  during  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  years  of  the  course,  and  two  periods  during  the 
third  year.  I  believe  a  university  in  a  neighboring  state,  during 
a  temporary  attack  of  nervous  agitation  superinduced  by  the 
report  and  facsimiles  of  the  Committee  on  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  University  issued  in  1893, 
announced  its  determination  to  receive  certificates  covering  the 
English  requirement  from  no  school  in  which  English  was  not 
taught  as  a  distinct  subject  at  least  three  periods  a  week  for 
four  years.  But  that  legislation  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
true  remedy  for  faulty  written  English  lies  not  in  increasing  the 
number  of  periods  allotted  to  English  as  a  distinct  subject,  but 
in   making  every  teacher  of  every  subject  responsible  for  accu- 
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rate  and  finished  work  in  the  English,  both  spoken  and  written, 
that  belongs  to  his  subject.  That  legislation,  therefore,  need 
not  concern  us  here. 

History  has  two  periods  a  week  for  the  first  three  years,  and, 
combined  with  civil  government,  three  periods  a  week  during  the 
fourth  year. 

Drawing,  or  physical  geography,  has  four  periods  a  week 
during  the  first  year.  This  time-allotment,  if  drawing  were 
elected,  would  enable  the  pupil  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the 
auxiliary  use  of  drawing  in  the  subsequent  study  of  other  subjects. 
Physical  geography,  as  a  scientific  subject  of  comprehensive  scope 
and  wide  applications,  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  the  several  sciences  that  are  to  follow  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  course,  or  as  perhaps  the  most  widely  applicable 
and  therefore  the  most  practically  serviceable  of  the  scientific 
studies  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  remain  in  school  after  the 
first  year. 

A  biological  subject,  either  botany  or  zoology,  to  be  studied 
by  the  laboratory  method,  has  three  periods  a  week  throughout 
the  second  year.  This  time-allotment,  and  the  extension  of  the 
work  over  an  entire  school  year,  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
pupil  to  study  typical  forms  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in 
orderly  sequence  instead  of  such  forms  only  as  are  accessible 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  so  would  enable  him  to^ 
get  a  general  survey  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  as  a 
whole  and  understand  the  relationship  of  the  several  groups. 

Physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy  all  make  their  appearance 
in  the  programme  at  a  point  at  which  elementary  algebra  and 
plane  geometry  have  been  studied,  so  that  both  these  branches 
of  mathematics  may  be  intelligently  applied  to  the  solution  of 
such  problems  in  these  sciences  as  involve  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  come  into  the  pro- 
gramme after  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics ;  and  so, 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference  on 
Natural   History,    may    be  studied    as   a   science.     The    time- 
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allotment  given  to  this  composite  subject,  too,  conforms,  as  that 
of  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  does  not,  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  same  conference. 

Assuming  that  the  subjects  which  make  up  this  programme 
afford  suitable  material  for  secondary  training,  that  they  are 
arranged  in  a  rational  order  of  sequence,  and  that  they  have 
each  a  sufficient  time-allotment  to  give  them  adequate  training 
value,  how  shall  they  be  dealt  with  in  determining  the  candi- 
date's fitness  for  admission  to  college  ? 

In  the  first  place,  are  there  any  of  these  subjects  that  need 
to  be  studied  for  nutritive  purposes  or  as  a  suitable  foundation 
for  subjects  to  be  studied  later,  but  that  may  be  laid  aside  as 
practically  completed  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  programme, 
instead  of  being  finally  reviewed  and  lodged  in  the  memory  for 
examination  purposes  merely?  It  used  to  be  the  practice,  as  is 
well  known,  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  college  in 
geography  and  arithmetic ;  but  this  practice  has,  in  most  colleges, 
long  been  discontinued.  It  has  never  been  thought  necessary  to 
examine  such  candidates  in  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  or  drawing. 
Are  there  any  subjects  in  the  proposed  programme  which,  in  like 
manner,  may  with  safety  be  passed  over  in  the  college  admission 
examination,  so  that  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  forced  to  review 
them  at  the  end  of  his  course  for  use  at  that  examination,  may 
give  his  time  to  advance  work  on  fresh  material  for  further  men- 
tal training?  Obviously  there  are  such  subjects.  The  subjects 
pursued  throughout  the  course  for  nutritive  purposes  that  may 
safely  be  withheld  from  the  list  of  examinable  subjects  are  physi- 
cal training  and  vocal  music ;  the  subjects  which,  as  being 
studied  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  only,  for  their  practical 
value  to  those  who  are  destined  to  leave  school  early  or  for  their 
value  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  to  remain  throughout  the  course,  are  drawing  and  physi- 
cal geography.  Vocal  music,  physical  training,  drawing,  and 
physical  geography,  then,  may  be  withheld  from  the  list  of 
examinable  subjects.  Moreover,  as  the  programme  makes  no 
provision  for  a  final  review  of  botany  or  zoology,  I  should  exempt 
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these  subjects  also  in  part  from  examination,  and  should  suggest 
the  acceptance  of  certified  notebooks  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  done  in  these  departments.  We 
must  be  careful  in  framing  a  scheme  of  articulation  not  to  let 
the  supposed  necessity  of  a  final  examination  in  all  required  sub- 
jects tyrannize  over  us. 

All  the  remaining  subjects  are  either  introduced  late  in  the 
course  or,  after  being  introduced,  are  continued  through  the  third 
or  the  fourth  year ;  and,  if  they  are  studied,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  development  of  power  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  they  may,  without  sac- 
rifice of  their  training  value,  and  therefore  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  pupil,  be  made  a  means  of  testing  the  candi- 
date's ripeness  for  admission  to  college. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Harvard  Teachers*  Association, 
President  Eliot  proposed,  as  the  fairest  means  of  determining 
the  relative  values  of  the  different  subjects  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  those  subjects 
respectively  by  the  candidate  during  his  preparatory  course. 
For  example,  if  the  total  number  of  weekly  periods  in  a  given 
school  programme  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  course  were 
twenty,  making  eighty  year-week  periods  in  all,  and  if  in  the 
same  programme  five  periods  a  week  in  each  of  the  four  years 
were  given  to  Latin,  making  twenty  year-week  periods  in  all, 
then  Latin,  having  occupied  .f-JJ  of  the  pupil's  time  and  effort, 
would  have  ^  of  the  value  of  all  subjects  in  determining  his  fit- 
ness for  collegiate  work, —  in  other  words,  in  determining  his 
admission  to  college.  If,  in  the  same  programme,  mathematics 
had  occupied  J^  of  the  pupil's  time  and  effort,  mathematics 
would  be  credited  with  one-half  the  share  of  Latin  in  determin- 
ing his  fitness  for  admission  to  college. 

For  several  reasons,  which  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out,  this 
method  of  estimating  relative  values  is  not  exact ;  but  it  is  prob- 
ably more  nearly  exact  than  any  other  that  could  be  suggested ; 
and,  as  a  method  on  the  whole  fair  and  practically  convenient, 
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it  will  probably  commend  itself  to  most  persons  as  the  best 
method  that  can  be  devised. 

,  Applying  this  method  of  estimating  values  to  the  programme 
before  us,  we  have,  after  eliminating  vocal  music,  physical  train- 
ing, drawing  and  physical  geography  —  the  subjects  which  I  have 
ruled  out  of  the  list  of  examinable  subjects — sixty-eight  as  the 
number  representing  the  total  expenditure  of  time  given  to  the 
subjects  to  be  used  in  determining  the  candidate's  fitness  for 
admission  to  college.  This  number  is  made  up  of  eleven,  repre- 
senting the  time  given  to  English ;  eleven,  the  time  given  to 
mathematics ;  nine,  the  time  given  to  history ;  nine,  the  time 
given  to  science ;  nine,  the  time  given  to  the  second  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  and  nineteen,  the  time  given  to  Latin  or  the  first  modern 
language.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  programme  in  question  lends 
itself  readily  to  a  fair  distribution  of  values  among  the  several 
subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  included  in  it.  English,  mathe- 
matics, history,  science,  and  the  second  foreign  language  have 
practically  the  same  time-allotment,  and  the  first  foreign  lan- 
guage has  almost  exactly  double  that  allotment. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  controlling  partiality 
for  this  programme.  Any  other  programme  equally  liberal  in  its 
treatment  of  modern  subjects,  including  science,  will  satisfy  me. 
The  one  thing  on  which  my  heart  is  set  is  that  we  reach  in  the 
present  discussion  a  programme,  reasonably  flexible,  that  will 
put  the  graduate  of  the  non-classical  high  school  into  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  modern  life  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to 
him,  without  prejudice  or  sacrifice  of  any  sort,  direct  access  to 
college. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University :  Let  me 
first  say  a  few  words  about  certain  details  in  this  excellent  programme. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  time  devoted  to  linguistic 
studies  is  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  time  devoted  to  scientific 
studies.  Adding  together  the  hours  devoted  to  languages,  we  find 
that  they  amount  to  thirty-nine  out  of  eighty,  and  that  all  these  thirty- 
nine  hours  are  prescribed  for  the  pupil.  Adding  together  the  pre- 
scribed hours  devoted  to  science,  we  find  only  six.     There  are  a  few 
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more  hours  for  which  the  pupil  has  options.  Thus,  the  pupil  may 
avoid  physical  geography  by  taking  drawing;  and  he  may  avoid  another 
science  by  choosing  advanced  mathematics.  Since  the  advanced  mathe- 
matics are  not  attractive,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  sciences  would 
be  chosen  in  the  last  year.  So  nine  hours  might  be  given  to  science 
against  thirty-nine  given  to  languages  \  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
only  six  hours  would  be  given  to  science.  This  seems  to  me  too  small 
a  proportion  for  those  subjects  on  which  we  must  rely  to  develop  the 
powers  of  observation  and  of  accurate  inference  from  observed  facts. 
This  objection  to  the  programme  before  us  seems  to  me  somewhat 
serious. 

There  are  some  other  less  important  features  of  the  programme 
which  are  not  attractive  to  me.  Thus,  the  incorporation  of  drawing 
and  physical  training  into  the  programme  of  a  secondary  school  has 
always  seemed  to  me  unnecessary.  I  know  that  they  commonly  appear 
in  high  school  programmes,  and  are  subjects  which  commend  them- 
selves to  parents  and  school  committees.  It  may  be  expedient  to  insert 
them  formally  iu  a  high  school  programme  —  on  that  question  I  should 
defer  to  Mr.  Tetlow's  experience.  To  me,  however,  they  do  not  seem 
in  place  in  a  weekly  programme  of  lessons.  Unquestionably,  some 
time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  physical  training  in  a  secondary  school 
every  week ;  but  twenty  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each  do  not  exhaust 
a  week  of  school  time.  In  most  urban  systems  there  are  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  hours  of  school  time  in  the  week;  whereas  twenty  periods 
of  forty-five  minutes  each  make  only  fifteen  hours.  It  has  been  my 
belief  that  physical  training  and  vocal  music,  like  recesses  and  labora- 
tory work,  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  that  balance  of  nine  or  ten 
unassigned  hours.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  will  remember  that  several  of  the  conferences  urged 
strongly  that  drawing  should  be  begun  early  in  the  elementary  school 
course.  Indeed,  we  now  begin  drawing  in  the  kindergarten.  Pupils 
should  therefore  have  made  large  progress  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen.  If  drawing  has  been  faithfully  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  if  in  the  secondary  schools  drawing  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  in  history,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  assignment  of  specific  hours  to  this  subject  in  the  programme  of 
the  secondary  school  will  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Tetlow  seems  not  to  favor  in  this  programme  the  study  of 
geography.     No  one  can  be  more  averse  to  the  study  of  geography  in 
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~'      -      3JJ1  [   am.     Memorizing  the  names  of  moun- 

:j  -ETTuts,  the  populations  of  different  countries 

■      '-      'maiiaries  of  states,  is  one  of  the  most  useless 

-    ■  !-■.-*«  ^ot  firm   footing  in   the  American  school 

-•'  I    J    DC  chat  Mr.  Tetlow  undervalues  somewhat  the 

~-       --C     n    teaching  geography.     Mr.  Frye's  geogra- 

'e  liooe  in  the  way  of  eliminating  rubbish  and 

.-;    uucerial.     We  need  no  longer  maintain    that 

--■  •.\::\-   a  barren  subject.     The  means  of  teaching 

.  -•     :-iti   books  are  also  much   better  developed   and 

■f    were  ten  years  ago.     Inasmuch  as  geography 

■'unect  and  bring  into  comparison  the  elements  of 

-'■  -vcnces  relating  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  liv- 

:    '<.t;i  vei:etable  and  animal,  it  seems  to  me  that  geog- 

i    -iii  J   place   in   the  secondary  school  programme  as  a 

:■■.  XKxix  with  in  a  scientific  method. 

-   1.   lie  points  on  which  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  criti- 

..    'u  :bis  interesting  programme. 

,1,  tu«tion  which  Mr.  Tetlow  spoke  of  first  is  of  the  highest 
T.  .in:*  of  education — How  can  the  no n- classical  schools  be 
,  osiir  connection  with  colleges  and  universities?  No  more 
^iii:J''i.'nal  question  confronts  us.  In  the  first  place,  the 
.■Kvis  supported  by  public  taxation  are  much  more  numer- 
t  itiJowed  schools  and  private  schools  taken  together. 
,t«  ■:"ist  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  permanent  parts  of 
1.1  school  system,  and  not  temporary  or  provisional 
.  irf  j;oing  to  continue  to  be  the  last  school  of  the  great 
.v'v^i  and  girls  whose  education  can  be  prolonged  to  the 
^■:    nineteenth   year.     Whatever  promotes  the  welfare  of 
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only  of  the  minority  who  go  on  to  college,  but  of  the  great  majority 
who  do  not.  The  problem  stated  by  Mr.  Tetlow  is  therefore  one  of 
permanent  interest  and  importance. 

Up  to  this  time  in  American  education  we  have  had  to  admit  that 
the  programmes  of  secondary  schools  supported  by  public  taxation 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  inferior  to  those  of  the  classical  preparatory 
schools  supported  by  endowments  or  tuition  fees — inferior  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  subjects  taught  and  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
selected  subjects,  and  therefore  inferior  in  power-giving  results.  Sev- 
eral reasons  might  be  assigned  for  this  inferiority.  The  public  schools 
have  generally  been  directed  by  elected  committees,  who  were  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  education  in  general,  or  the  needs  of  secondary 
schools  in  particular,  as  the  members  of  college  and  university  facul- 
ties, whereas  the  endowed  and  private  schools  have  generally  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Again, 
information  subjects  have  been  permitted  to  occupy  much  space  in 
high  school  programmes  to  the  exclusion  of  training  subjects.  Fur- 
thermore, they  have  been  recruited  from  the  grammar  schools  or 
grades;  and  the  pupils  in  these  lower  schools  have  been  cut  off,  up  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  from  important  subjects  which  the 
more  fortunate  pupils  of  endowed  and  private  schools  have  had  access 
to.  Lastly,  the  high  schools  as  a  cla.ss  all  over  the  country,  not  being 
well  enough  equipped  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  admission  to  colleges 
and  universities,  have  prepared  them  for  an  inferior  class  of  institu- 
tions,—  namely,  the  scientific  and  technical  schools.  In  some  large 
cities  and  towns  there  have  been  high  schools  competent  to  prepare 
their  pupils  well  for  colleges  and  universities,  but  these  schools  have 
been  distinctly  exceptional.  The  scientific  and  technical  schools, 
which  since  the  land  grant  act  of  1862  have  become  rather  numerous, 
have  actually  undermined  the  good  high  schools  by  setting  so  low  a 
standard  of  admission  that  the  pupils  of  a  good  high  school  found 
themselves  admissible  to  a  scientific  or  technical  school  a  year,  or  even 
two  years,  before  they  had  finished  their  high  school  course.  This 
process  has  been  going  on  in  increasing  proportions  for  more  than  a 
generation,  and  has  been  very  demoralizing  to  public  secondary  schools. 
I  base  my  statement  that  the  scientific  and  technical  schools  are 
inferior  to  the  colleges  on  the  one  fact  that  they  have  always  and 
everywhere  had  a  decidedly  lower  standard  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion than  that  of  the  colleges ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  explicitly  that 
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the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  is  no  exception 
in  this  respect  among  scientific  and  technical  schools.  It  has  been 
distinctly  inferior  to  Harvard  College,  because  it  has  prescribed  much 
lower  requirements  for  admission.  The  admission  requirements  of 
any  institution  determine  the  grade  and  quality  of  its  first  year's  work; 
for  they  practically  determine  the  nature  of  the  preparation  which  the 
young  men  admitted  to  the  institution  have  received.  However  good 
may  be  the  work  done  within  the  institution  ^tself,  the  initial  inferior- 
ity which  depends  on  lower  admission  requirements  cannot  be  over- 
come. 

One  partial  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  put  public  high  schools  m 
connection  with  colleges  and  universities.  Another  remedy  would  be  to 
lift  scientific  and  technical  schools  to  a  level  with  the  colleges  in  regard 
to  their  requirements  for  admission.  Notice  has  already  been  given 
by  one  American  university — namely,  Cornell — that  this  last  remedy 
is  to  be  there  applied.  Cornell  has- from  the  beginning  maintained 
several  courses  of  study  in  arts  and  sciences  which  led  in  four  years 
to  different  degrees  ;  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  these  sev- 
eral courses  have  been  very  unlike  in  amplitude  and  difficulty.  The 
faculty  and  trustees  of  Cornell  have  now  given  notice  that  they  mean 
to  raise  to  the  same  level  the  examinations  for  admission  to  all  these 
courses, —  not  that  the  subjects  of  examination  are  to  be  altogether  the 
same  for  the  different  courses ;  but  the  total  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  any  course  is  to  be  the  equivalent  of  that  for  admission  to  any 
other  course.  They  further  announce  that,  when  they  have  thus 
leveled  up  the  examinations  for  admission,  they  will  give  one  and  the 
same  degree  for  all  the  different  courses  in  arts  and  sciences  offered 
by  Cornell  University,  and  that  this  uniform  degree  will  be  the  degree 
of  A.B.  Here  we  have  a  thorough  remedy  for  some  of  the  chief  evils 
.under  which  high  schools  have  labored,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  the 
•only  thorough  remedy.  We  need  to  have  the  admission  examinations 
at  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  leveled  up,  while  wide  options 
as  to  subjects  are  permitted,  so  that  pupils  of  different  capacities  may 
not  be  obstructed  in  their  progress,  and  secondary  schools  of  different 
tendencies  may  retain  their  freedom.  What  fundamental  principle  is 
clearly  involved  in  this  recommendation  ?  It  is  the  recognition  that 
English,  the  modern  languages,  history,  and  the  sciences  can  be 
made  in  secondary  schools  the  vehicle  of  just  as  substantial  a  training 
for  the  human  mind  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.     Towards  that 
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recognition  immense  progress  has  been  made  within  my  recollection, 
and  great  progress  has  also  been  made  in  developing  successful 
methods  of  teaching  the  new  subjects,  methods  which  make  them  as 
valuable  training  material  as  the  traditional  subjects.  When  we  have 
recognized  the  equal  value  of  all  these  subjects,  new  and  old,  and  have 
learned  how  to  teach  them  all  with  equal  efficienc}',  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  too  many  subjects  for  any  one  youth  of  eighteen  to  compass. 
We  must  therefore  have  options,  and  wide  options,  in  admission 
requirements.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  prepared  a  scheme 
for  raising  its  admission  requirements  step  by  step  during  four  years, 
a  scheme  based  on  wide  options  and  a  valuation  of  subjects  fixed  by 
the  time  allotted  to  them  in  good  secondary  schools.  Such  I  believe 
to  be  the  next  advance  which  we  may  expect  to  make  in  the  relations 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions.  The 
higher  institutions  should  recognize  as  good  material  for  mental 
training  a  larger  variety  of  subjects  than  they  have  heretofore  recog- 
nized ;  and  they  should  then  widen  the  options  at  admission  examina- 
tions, and  allow  any  subject  which  is  taught  with  thoroughness  in 
good  secondary  schools  to  count  towards  admission  in  proportion  to 
the  time  allotted  to  it  in  the  programmes  of  the  schools.  When 
these  improvements  have  been  brought  about,  I  believe  but  one 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  sciences  will  be  given  by  the  higher 
institutions, — namely,  the  degree  of  A.B. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  perhaps  answer  as  an  introduction 
to  the  discussion. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  College :  I  desire  to  present 
.  the  following  resolution  and  to  move  its  adoption  : 

*'  Resolved  that  the  high  school  course  of  study  ofifered  by  Dr.  Tetlow  in 
the  main  commends  itself  to  this  body  as  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  means 
of  preparation  for  collegiate  work,  and  that  the  Conference  Committee  be 
requested  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  on 
Admission  Examinations,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  such  course  by 
the  colleges  of  this  Association  as  a  basis  for  the  enlargement  of  options  in 
admission  requirements.'* 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  time  in  extended  discussion  of  my 
motion.  Mr.  Thurber  yesterday  afternoon  interjected  an  argument 
which  he  vao^'&'sAXy  caWtA  obiter  dictum,  I  do  not  think  it  was  that 
yesterday,  but  if  he  had  waited  until  this  morning  before  making  the 
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argument  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  obiter  dictum.  His  position 
was  that  the  preparatory  schools,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
are  an  end  in  themselves  and  do  not  exist  with  reference  to  the  col- 
leges. I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  the  truth.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
legislation  creating  the  high  schools  you  will  see  that  the  framers  of 
that  legislation  contemplated  preparation  for  college.  Neither  do  I 
think  the  people  regard  these  schools  as  an  end  in  themselves.  Not 
only  are  many  of  the  students  in  the  high  schools  predestined  from 
the  beginning  for  college  training,  but  many  as  they  near  the  end  of 
their  course  fix  their  eyes  with  determination  upon  the  higher  institu- 
tions. In  the  English  high  schools  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  pupils  cease  their  formal  training  with  their  graduation. 
Yet  there  is  a  large  percentage  who  in  their  fourth  year  hunger  for 
something  more.  They  would  like  to  have  a  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete training.  What  is  their  resource  ?  The  general  practice  has 
been  for  them  to  seek  the  technological  schools.  As  President  Eliot 
has  pointed  out  with  reference  to  Cornell,  if  they  fail  in  one  course 
they  take  another  until  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  rather  than 
give  up  altogether  the  opportunity  for  more  extended  training.  It 
often  happens  that  the  pupil  who  has  been  trained  in  a  high  school  is 
able  to  get  into  the  scientific  schools  because  he  has  been  trained  for 
the  admission  examinations ;  but  as  he  takes  up  the  work  he  finds  that 
he  has  no  aptitude  for  the  subjects  which  are  specialized  in  those 
schools.  He  drops  out  then  through  failure  of  ability  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  required.  It  has  certainly  raised  the  question  with  us  at  Tufts 
College,  whether  we  should  not  make  larger  provision  for  that  class  of 
students,  so  that  they  can  get  general  and  not  specific  training,  train- 
ing which  their  own  aptitudes  and  tastes  lead  them  to  seek.  As  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says,  this  is  the  next  step,  and  as  Dr.  Tetlow  says,  the  con- 
dition is  such  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  advanced  education 
ought  to  see  what  are  their  duties  towards  the  youth  of  the  land  who 
are  struggling  for  a  higher  education.  I  for  one  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  subjects  which  are  laid  down  on  the  programme 
presented  to  us  this  morning  by  Dr.  Tetlow,  if  studied  in  a  substantial 
way  and  the  work  thoroughly  done,  are  just  as  valuable  a  training  as 
the  traditional  subjects ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  high  schools 
should  recognize  themselves  as  part  of  the  great  system  of  higher 
education.  They  must  place  high  ideals  before  their  pupils  at  an 
early  stage  and  keep  them  there. 
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Mr.  Bradbury  :  It  is  with  the  greatest  possible  diffidence,  of 
course,  that  I  rise  to  address  you  after  hearing  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded.  I  had  no  thought  of  saying  a  word.  I  have,  however,  a  few 
points  which  I  should  like  to  make.  Of  course  one  does  not  like  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Tetlow ;  his  words  are  so  clear,  so  distinct,  so  well 
considered  that  they  carry  conviction  almost  inevitably.  I  differ  from 
him  with  regret,  but  I  differ  from  him  nevertheless.  With  reference  to 
the  two  girls  who  graduated  from  Radcliffe  last  year,  to  whom  Mr. 
Tetlow  referred,  it  is  possible  that  I  have  drawn  the  wrong  conclusion, 
and  you  also  may  have  been  misled  by  his  remarks.  He  said  that  two 
girls,  one  from  the  Boston  (Girls')  Latin  School  with  a  classical 
preparation,  the  other  from  the  high  school,  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
with  summa  cum  laude.  The  girl  with  the  classical  preparation  entered 
college  clear  and  unconditioned.  The  other  entered  handicapped  by 
annoying  conditions  which  she  must  remove  later.  The  conclusion  I 
drew  was  that  Mr.  Tetlow  thought  that  the  one  who  entered  handi- 
capped with  conditions  ought  to  have  entered  clear ;  another  inference  ' 
which  I  drew,  perhaps  unjustly,  was  that  Mr.  Tetlow  thought  that 
Radcliffe  College  had  done  an  injustice  to  this  girl  who  entered  from 
the  high  school, —  that  she  ought  to  have  entered  clear.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  opinions,  if  he  holds  them,  are  warranted.  The 
probability  is  that  this  girl  was  not  prepared  according  to  the  require- 
ments, and  that  she  ought  to  have  been  conditioned.  Why  then  should 
she  receive  a  summa  cum?  Because  she  was  smart,  she  was  able  to  do 
the  work ;  she  was  not  only  able  to  do  her  work  well,  but  in  addition 
to  work  off  her  conditions.  Many  a  boy  does  the  same  thing ;  he 
enters  Harvard  College  handicapped  with  entrance  conditions  and 
makes  them  up,  and  perhaps  leads  his  class  in  addition.  Perhaps  if 
this  girl  had  entered  clear  she  would  not  have  received  a  summa  cum. 

With  reference  to  the  programme  which  Mr.  Tetlow  has  so  ably 
defended,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  college  in  America  that  would 
refuse  to  accept  this  programme  after  it  is  properly  put  into  execution  ; 
for  the  studies  that  are  named  here,  if  a  boy  is  prepared  to  enter  col- 
lege, are  just  as  good  for  him  to  enter  on  as  any  others.  But  will  he 
be  prepared  with  this  programme  ?  Look  at  the  Latin !  Is  there 
enough  time  allowed  for  it  ?  Perhaps  ;  a  smart  boy  can  do  it ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  has  difficulty  in  getting 
whole  classes  over  the  line,  I  mean  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  on 
the  programme  now  in  operation  there.     I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
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time  allowed  here  [pointing  to  the  programme  on  the  platform]  it  can 
be  accomplished  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  keen  and  smart. 
The  fact  is  that  this  programme  will  not  fit  for  Harvard  College  or 
Radcliffe  College.  There  is  not  enough  time  allowed  for  Latin. 
There  is  no  Greek.  Of  seventeen  hours  required  for  admission  to 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  the  Greek  covers  five.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a 
whole  year's  work  to  be  done  after  the  pupil  has  finished  this  pro- 
gramme in  order  to  enter  Harvard  or  Radcliffe. 

President  Eliot  has  said  that  a  college  that  has  an  inferior  standard 
of  admission  is  an  inferior  institution.  I  think  that  is  true.  Now  if 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  will  take  off  a  year  from  their  admission 
requirements,  if  they  will  come  down  from  the  position  which  they 
have  taken,  then  this  programme  might  work  ;  but  will  they  ?  No  ! 
I  believe  on  the  contrary  they  will  try  to  get  others  up.  President 
Eliot  has  not  said  that  pupils  can  enter  college  on  this  programme. 
Boys  have  gone  from  my  fourth  class  to  the  Institute  of  Technology ; 
but  after  they  get  there  they  have  to  work  or  die.  They  admit  three 
hundred  to  the  freshman  class ;  but  how  many  do  they  graduate  ? 
Comparatively  few.  That  also  is  the  trouble  with  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School.  As  President  Eliot  has  said,  this  condition  has  been  a 
serious  injury  to  the  preparatory  schools.  And  it  has  also  been  a 
serious  injury  to  these  schools  that  a  boy  could  get  into  Harvard  as  a 
"  special "  without  knowing  much  of  anything. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  say  in  a  catalogue  that  this  college 
requires  more  than  any  other  college,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  easy  to 
get  a  boy  into  such  an  institution.  One  thing  about  the  scientific 
schools  is  that  they  require  more  on  paper  than  they  exact  in  practice. 
I  wish  the  scientific  school  would  not  only  demand  more  but  actually 
require  more  in  practice. 

About  this  programme,  it  cannot  be  worked  out  mathematically. 
Latin,  six  hours  a  week ;  how  can  you  get  these  six  hours  into  a  week  of 
fi\^  days  ?  The  pupil  must  have  two  hours  recitation  one  day  in  Latin 
in  every  week.  Who  will  hear  that  extra  Latin  ?  You  can  do  one  thing 
in  Boston  that  we  cannot  do  in  Cambridge.  We  cannot  give  vacant 
hours  to  our  teachers  as  you  can  in  Boston.  I  cannot  see  how  you  can 
put  this  programme  together  and  work  it  out  mathematically  with  the 
forces  at  your  disposal.  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  four 
hours  of  Latin  a  week  ?  What  comes  of  the  fifth  hour  each  week  ? 
You  say  a  vacant  hour.     That  is  all  right  if  you  can  get  a  vacant  hour. 
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Dr.  John  Tetlow  :  1  was  surprised  to  hear  President  Eliot's 
criticism  of  the  programme  ;  it  was  so  unlike  him.     (Laughter.) 

Most  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  enter 
with  physics  as  their  only  science,  and  preparation  in  that  requires 
only  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year;  the  required  six  hours  of  the 
present  programme  are  at  least  better  than  four.  But  I  have  never 
heard  President  Eliot  count  hours  in  a  programme  in  that  way  before. 
(Laughter.)  He  has  been  an  apostle  of  the  elective  system  for  the 
past  twenty  years ;  and,  according  to  his  usual  way  of  counting,  which 
credits  a  programme  with  what  it  permits  rather  than  with  what  it 
compels  a  student  to  take,  the  programme  before  us  provides  for  thir- 
teen hours  of  science  instead  of  six. 

Again,  in  Harvard  College  the  only  requirements  imposed  on  the 
entering  student  are  that  he  shall  take  English,  and  that  he  shall  take 
French  if  he  enters  with  German,  or  German  if  he  enters  with  French. 
In  other  words,  the  only  requirements  imposed  are  language  require- 
ments. The  student  can  go  through  Harvard  College  without  any  science 
whatever;  and  in  Radcliffe  College  that  is  what  the  young  women,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  are  doing.  It  has  been  all  that  I  could  do,  and 
it  has  been  almost  more  than  I  could  do,  to  get  my  own  daughters  to 
take  any  scientific  courses  there.  The  Radcliffe  students  wish  to  take, 
and  they  insist  upon  taking,  because  they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  those 
courses  which  to  them  are  the  most  attractive  ;  and  in  doing  this  they 
almost  invariably  omit  the  sciences.  President  Eliot  will  pardon  me 
for  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  present  programme  to  that  of 
Harvard  College ;  I  was  prompted  to  do  so  by  his  inconsistencies  of 
interpretation.     (Laughter.) 

President  Eliot:  I  am  in  favor  of  the  elective  system;  indeed 
I  have  been  a  somewhat  persistent  advocate  of  it  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
What  suggested  to  my  mind  doubts  about  this  particular  application 
of  an  elective  system  was  the  fact  that  in  this  programme  the  election 
takes  effect  in  science, but  not  at  all  in  the  languages.  The  programme 
is  elective  on  one  side  only.  I  advocate  a  universal  and  impartial 
elective  system. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston:  I  wish  in  the  first  place  to  express  a  very  natural  personal 
gratification  in  seeing  that  Mr.  Tetlow,  in  his  paper  today,  has  taken 
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substantially  the  same  ground  which  I  took  some  twenty  years  ago. 
He  will  permit  me  to  remind  him  of  a  paper,  which  I  read  before  the 
Association  of  Classical  and  High  School  Teachers  in  which  I  endeav- 
ored, as  best  I  could,  to  prove  that  a  boy  prepared  by  a  thorough 
course  of  study  in  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  French 
and  German  might  and  ought  to  be  admitted  to  college  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  wrote  as  good  a  paper  as 
I  could ;  but,  when  I  had  read  it,  Mr.  Tetlow  rose  and  knocked  my 
argument  all  to  pieces.  Now,  I  am  pleased  to  see,  he  advocates  the 
same  doctrine  which  I  then  endeavored  to  maintain. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  adequacy  of  this  programme  to  fit  boys  for 
Harvard  College.  This  programme  has  a  very  close  family  likeness  to 
that  in  actual  use  in  the  Boston  schools  today.  You  would  need  to 
put  in  a  little  bookkeeping,  possibly  some  other  things  in  small 
amounts,  though  I  do  not  think  of  any.  At  any  rate,  with  very  slight 
additions  and  alterations,  you  might  have  the  identical  programme 
now  in  use  in  the  English  High  School.  For  several  years  past,  boys 
in  the  English  High  School,  under  Mr.  Babson,  and  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  have  been  prepared  for  college.  The  regular  course 
in  this  school  is  three  years  long,  after  passing  through  which  boys 
are  admitted  for  a  fourth  year  to  the  Advanced  Class.  From  that 
Advanced  Class  boys  have  been  admitted  to  Harvard  College,  not 
through  the  scientific  school,  nor  through  any  other  byway,  but  by  the 
highway.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  this  programme  has  given  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  Harvard  College,  and  that  it  has  done  so  for 
several  years  past.  I  think  I  can  safely  call  upon  President  Eliot  to 
testify  that  some  of  the  boys  so  prepared  in  the  English  High  School 
have  taken  good  rank  in  their  classes,  and  that  they  have  even  grad- 
uated with  high  honors. 

There  are  some  details,  it  is  true,  that  I  should  criticise  if  this  pro- 
gramme now  before  us  were  up  for  adoption.  I  should,  for  example, 
omit  physical  geography  as  being,  in  its  elementary  stages,  a  study 
more  fit  for  the  grammar  schools.  I  should  prefer  to  extend  the 
drawing  through  two  years,  thus  bringing  botany  into  the  third  year, 
and  physiography  (which  is  a  new-fashioned  name  for  physical 
geography  and  may  here  be  taken  to  denote  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
subject)  into  the  fourth  year.  Physiography  is  not  a  science  in  and  of 
itself.  It  is  the  sum  of  several  sciences  and  a  good  introduction  to  it 
consists  in  the  previous  elementary  study  of  these  sciences.     Physiog- 
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raphy  would  better  come,  therefore,  in  the  fourth  year.  But  that  is 
a  mere  detail.  In  the  main  this  course  has  been  found  sufficient  for 
admission  to  college  and  the  boys  admitted  upon  it  have  not  found 
themselves  handicapped.  I  suppose  the  instance  of  the  two  girls, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tetlow,  affords  a  good  example  of  the  advantage 
which  still  adheres  to  the  old  classical  course.  The  girl  who  entered 
college  without  Greek  suffered  inconveniences  which  the  college  ought 
to  have  removed,  and  for  which  the  school  was  not  at  all  responsible ; 
but  the  two  girls  went  through  college  with  equal  success  because  they 
were  in  reality  equally  well  prepared  ;  the  one  with  Greek  and  the  other 
without  Greek  in  her  list  of  studies.  They  ought  to  have  found  their 
ways  equally  clear  of   unnecessary  obstructions. 

The  way  to  apply  the  elective  principle  seems  to  be  this :  Let  well- 
defined  courses  of  study  be  laid  down,  one  in  English  language  and 
literature,  one  in  Greek,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  French,  one  in  German, 
one  in  mathematics  (including  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry), 
one  in  physics  (occupying  about  what  is  now  required  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College),  another  in  chemistry  (defined  in  like  manner  with 
the  physics),  one  in  history,  and,  I  would  add,  one  in  mechanic  arts. 
These  courses  should  be  carefully  defined  as  to  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  and  as  to  the  number  of  years  they  were  to  occupy  for  their  com- 
pletion. They  should  also  be  carefully  defined  as  to  contents  and  as 
to  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  result 
from  the  pursuit  of  them.  For  the  purpose  of  entering  college  no 
candidate  would  offer  all  these  courses,  but  every  candidate  would 
offer  as  many  and  such  ones  as  the  college  might  require.  If  a  college 
should  say  that  Latin  must  always  be  one  of  the  courses  offered  for 
admission,  the  schools  could  govern  themselves  accordingly.  If  the 
colleges  were  ready  to  say  that  modern  languages,  French  and  German, 
would  be  accepted  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  schools  could 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  no  one 
school  would  undertake  to  teach  all  these  courses.  The  classical 
schools  would,  of  course,  continue  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics  as  heretofore.  The  high  schools,  making  a  different 
selection  of  courses,  might  still  prepare  candidates  for  college,  provided 
the  colleges  were  willing  to  accept  a  different  selection.  The  course 
in  mechanic  arts  ought  to  be  accepted  as  one  course  in  preparation  for 
the  scientific  schools. 

1  suppose   these  details    could    be   worked   out   by    negotiations 
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between  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  and  those  of  the  schools.  The 
colleges  are  rapidly  finding  out  that  the  boys  who  are  graduated  from 
the  English  high  schools  of  the  country  are  desirable  students,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  colleges  and  for  tne  interest  of  higher 
education  that  the  college  doors  be  opened  to  these  students.  For- 
merly there  was  but  one  road  to  college  and  well-paved  road  lay 
through  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics ;  now  we  have  blazed  a  way 
through  the  woods,  and  those  who  are  prepared  in  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences  can  enter  college  by  a  new  road.  It  is 
not  so  easy  or  short  a  way  as  the  old  road  perhaps,  but  it  will  improve 
with  time  and  use. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion :  1  have  observed  that  no  reference  has  been  made  in  the  discus- 
sions of  this  Association  thus  far  to  the  relation  now  existing  between 
the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  the  high  schools.  Until 
recently  there  were  no  relations  between  them  worthy  of  mention. 
Previous  to  1894  the  normal  schools  admitted  pupils  directly  from  the 
grammar  schools  as  well  as  from  the  high.  In  1894  graduation  from  a 
high  school  or  an  equivalent  education  was  for  the  first  time  insisted 
upon  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission.  Candidates  in  that  year  and 
also  in  1895  were  permitted  to  take  an  examination  either  in  high 
school  subjects  or  in  grammar  school  subjects,  as  they  elected.  They 
generally  chose  the  latter. 

In  June  and  September,  1896,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  for  the  first  time,  I  may  say,  in  the 
history  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States,  candidates  for 
admission  were  required  to  pass  examinations  in  high  school  sub- 
jects. 

To  the  colleges  and  high  scientific  schools,  therefore,  we  must  now 
add  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  as  institutions  whose  influ- 
ence should  be  exerted  for  good  upon  the  high  schools  below  them. 

Does  anyone  question  the  importance  of  the  relations  between  the 
normal  schools  and  the  high  schools  ?  Here  are  a  few  figures  to  show 
the  numerical  extent  of  those  relations:  In  1893  our  Massachusetts 
high  schools  sent  1031  graduates  to  higher  institutions,  243  of  them  to 
normal  schools,  213  to  scientific  schools,  and  575  to  the  colleges.  In 
1894  these  same  schools  sent  1 143  graduates  to  higher  institutions, 
300  to  normal  schools,  260  to  scientific  schools,  and  583  to  the  col- 
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leges.  Almost  as  many  graduates,  it  will  be  noted,  enter  the  normal 
and  scientific  schools  each  year  as  enter  the  colleges. 

In  order  of  difficulty  and  in  potency  of  influence,  the  demands  of 
the  colleges,  particularly  of  Harvard,  upon  the  high  schools  undoubt- 
edly rank  first;  the  demands  of  the  scientific  schools,  next;  and  just 
at  present  the  demands  of  the  normal  schools,  last ;  but  ultimately  all 
these  institutions  ought  to  be  working  harmoniously  together  in  what 
they  ask  from  the  high  schools ;  and  they  should  do  this  not  merely 
for  their  own  good  but  for  that  of  the  high  schools  and  the  public 
schools  in  general. 

We  have  in  round  numbers  about  35,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  twice  as  many  as  we  had  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  is  a  generous  estimate  to  say  that  only  5000  of  these  pupils  are  con- 
sciously preparing  themselves  for  higher  institutions.  The  remaining 
30,000  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  that  do  not  connect  with  the  col- 
leges above,  courses  that  ought  to  be  abandoned  if  they  are  intrinsically 
poor,  that  ought  to  connect  with  the  colleges  if  they  are  intrinsically 
good.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  courses  of  study  suitable  for 
30,000  boys  and  girls  whose  schooling  is  to  stop  with  the  high  school 
ought  to  be  suitable  to  continue  in  the  colleges  or,  at  least,  to  admit 
to  the  colleges,  if  a  late  ambition  prompts  any  to  go  there.  Cer- 
tainly these  courses  ought  to  be  dignified  by  giving  them  a  better 
standing  and  by  encouraging  in  them  more  thorough  work. 

It  is  of  mutual  educational  importance  that  the  people  shall  keep 
in  touch  with  the  colleges  and  that  the  colleges  shall  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people.  Certainly  something  like  this  is  due  to  the  people 
who  have,  at  great  expense  to  themselves  and  often  to  the  detriment 
of  the  larger  number  in  the  n  on -preparatory  courses,  kept  open  the 
slender  but  costly  classical  courses  that  lead  up  to  the  colleges,  con- 
stantly varying  these  courses  to  meet  college  demands  and  planning 
for  their  own  demands  in  separate  courses. 

Another  matter :  We  speak  sometimes  slightingly  of  the  humble 
demands  which  the  scientific  schools  are  making  on  the  high  schools. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  scientific  schools  are  new 
and  that  they  draw  their  pupils  very  largely  from  the  popular  courses 
in  which  instruction  has  not  been  so  well  developed  as  in  the  classical. 
The  scientific  schools — the  Institute  of  Technology,  in  particular — are 
steadily  working  up  to  higher  planes  of  admission  requirements.  The 
normal  schools,  while  they  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  continue 
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to  rely  on  admission  subjects  substantially  the  same  as  those  now  pub- 
lished, will  steadily  insist  on  improving  qualifications  in  these  sub- 
jects. 

As  to  Mr.  Tetlow's  programme,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  spirit  that 
runs  through  it  to  pursue  subjects  with  thoroughness  and  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  normal  schools, 
however,  I  note  one  or  two  difficulties.  Normal  school  candidates 
need  for  admission  both  physics  and  chemistry,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
the  programme  provides  for  the  study  of  both  to  advantage.  They 
need  in  addition  physical  geography,  physiology,  and  botany.  Here 
are  five  sciences,  all  statutory  subjects  in  Massachusetts,  all  needed  by 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  all  taught  in  the  general  courses 
of  our  better  high  schools,  and  all  recognized  in  the  programmes  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  Why  should  not  the  colleges  give  them  all 
a  standing  among  their  admission  requirements  ?  Such  liberal  recog- 
nition would  promote  two  desirable  things :  (i)  the  bridging  of  the 
chasm  between  30,000  boys  and  girls  pursuing  the  general  courses  of 
our  Massachusetts  high  schools  and  the  colleges  above  them ;  and  (2) 
greater  thoroughness  of  instruction  for  these  30,000  pupils, —  a  thor- 
oughness that  is  sorely  needed  whether  they  go  higher  or  not. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School :  This 
discussion  belongs  mainly  to  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools  and  the 
teachers  of  the  classical  schools  should  not  occupy  very  much  time.  I 
rise  to  say  a  word  on  the  motion.  I  think  such  action  as  is  proposed 
would  be  premature.  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Tetlow  anticipated  that 
the  Association  would  take  such  action,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  desire 
it.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table  until  the 
next  meeting.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
vote  against  it,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  abstain  from  voting.  The  pro- 
gramme seems  to  be  drawn  up,  as  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  present 
requirements  for  admission  to  colleges.  It  is  certainly  true  from  the 
number  of  subjects  that  boys  must  take,  if  they  take  a  preliminary 
examination,  that  we  must  disperse  our  teaching,  and  that  is  the  vice  of 
this  programme.  Boys  who  go  up  from  my  school  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  up  with  only  five  hours,  they  must  have  a  margin.  They  go  up 
in  four  foreign  languages  :  elementary  Latin,  elementary  Greek,  French 
and  German,  with  algebra  and  history.  Now  it  is  very  embarrassing, 
and  a  great  educational  mistake,  for  boys,  a  year  before  they  go  to  col- 
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lege,  to  be  obliged  to  take  all  these  subjects  at  once.  All  my  boys  take 
French  for  three  years.  After  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  it  will 
not  do  to  omit  it  the  fourth  year  when  they  are  going  up  to  take  their 
preliminary  examinations ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  history  and 
German.  What  is  needed  is  more  concentration.  That  can  be  brought 
about  if  the  colleges  will  give  another  preliminary  or  previous  exam- 
ination. As  it  is,  pupils  go  up  without  ever  having  had  a  serious 
examination  from  any  outside  authority  before  the  age,  say,  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen.  Now  what  a  work  Harvard  would  do  if  it  would  have 
a  previous  examination,  that  is,  examine  boys  a  year  earlier  in  what 
subjects  they  might  offer.  It  would  bring  the  influence  of  the  colleges 
to  bear  upon  the  schools  a  year  earlier.  Boys  do  not  care,  under  the 
present  system,  at  that  period  of  their  preparation,  much  about  study, 
and  the  examination  is  too  remote  to  affect  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  President  Eliot  for  one  word  that  he  has  uttered 
which  I  shall  often  quote.  He  says  the  technical  schools  often  receive 
pupils  from  the  second  year  of  high  schools  and  so  undermine  the 
high  schools.  In  the  very  same  way  the  colleges  are  undermining 
the  classical  schools.  Harvard  College  is  undermining  my  school  in 
just  that  way.  No  certificate  is  required  from  me  for  final  examina- 
tions, and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  boys  to  go  to  college  from  my 
second  class  Harvard  drew  from  my  second  class  this  year  the  best 
scholar  and  one  of  the  poorest.     (Laughter.) 

Professor  Alphonse  N.  van  Daell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti-" 
tute  of  Technology:  In  the  absence  of  General  Walker  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  technical  departments  of  the  Institute,  I  will  say  a 
few  words  in  defense  of  our  school.  I  believe  President  Eliot  has 
judged  it,  and  other  technical  schools,  too  much  by  the  standard  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  latter  has  received  repeatedly 
students  who  had  been  advised  to  leave  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  had  been  dismissed  without  a  clean  record.  It  is  true  that  among 
them  was  one  who  obtained  great  distinction  on  both  the  baseball 
and  football  teams  of  the  university. 

Our  entrance  examinations  in  both  French  and  German  are  notably 
harder  than  the  corresponding  elementary  examinations  of  Harvard 
College,  and,  if  I  am  well  informed,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our 
mathematical  examinations. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  remark  that  a  boy  enters  the  Technology  only  to  die 
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there,  is  the  repetition  of  a  popular  error.  A  man  who  is  not  handi- 
capped by  an  insufficient  preparation  or  poor  health  has  nothing  to 
fear  at  the  Institute  if  he  will  do  faithfully  his  work  day  by  day.  The 
records  will  prove  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  care  to  look  into 
the  matter. 

I  notice  that  in  Mr.  Tetlow*s  programme  six  hours  per  week  are 
assigned  to  a  modern  language  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  course. 
That  is  more  than  I  would  dare  to  claim  for  this  subject,  while  I  feel 
sure  that  my  colleagues  of  the  mathematical  department  will  find  the 
number  of  hours  given  to  them  entirely  insufficient.  We  require  now 
advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry ;  both  may  soon  be  demanded,  and 
there  may  be  a  question  about  going  even  further,  so  as  to  include  trig- 
onometry. The  time  allotted  to  mathematics  in  this  programme  seems 
inadequate,  if  we  remember  that  it  should  allow  (as  an  option)  full 
preparation  for  a  scientific  course. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Tyler,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy :  I  regret  that  the  scientific  schools  are  not  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  this  morning's  session,  but  1  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few 
words  to  what  has  just  been  said  by  Professor  van  Daell.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  surprised  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  society  to  hear 
the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  scientific  school 
requirements.  I  have  been  more  surprised  that  they  should  be  repeated 
this  morning.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  but  I  do  know  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  to  some  extent  the  entrance 
requirements  of  other  scientific  schools  throughout  the  country.  So 
far  as  the  Institute  of  Technology  is  concerned,  I  can  say  emphatically 
from  ample  evidence  that,  whether  students  can  or  cannot  enter  after 
two  years  in  the  high  school,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not.  There 
are  a  few  schools  in  this  vicinity,  for  example,  the  English  High  School 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  which  send  us  students  from 
three-year  courses.  Beside  these,  practically  all  students  coming  from 
public  high  schools  have  completed  four-year  courses,  and  are,  even 
then,  not  too  well  prepared. 

As  to  scientific  schools  in  the  country  at  large,  the  results  of  the 
committee  work  referred  to  yesterday  afternoon  indicate  that  four-year 
preparation  is  general,  and  that  little,  if  any,  advance  in  entrance 
requirements  of  scientific  schools  could  be  generally  met.     I  am  not 
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disposed  to  maintain  that  scientific  schools  are  not  open  to  criticism 
in  the  direction  in  question.  I  must  insist,  however,  that  the  criti- 
cism has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  If  we,  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, had  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of  easy  admission  and 
difficult  graduation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  difficult  admission  and 
easy  graduation  on  the  other,   we  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the 

former. 

« 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass.:  I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Hill  in  the  desire 
that  the  general  courses  of  study  in  public  high  schools  become  more 
dignified  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  schools  must  themselves  dig- 
nify these  general  courses  of  study.  And  this  can  be  done  by  making 
them  stronger  and  more  thorough,  by  making  them  of  equal  weight 
and  severity  with  the  regular  college  preparatory  course.  If  we  should 
ask  the  colleges  to  accept  these  general  courses  as  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  admission  we  must  make  them  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
The  great  work  on  our  part  is  to  make  these  general  courses  sufficient. 
We  are  not  here  as  mechanics  simply  to  adjust  ;  but  we  are  here,  I 
trust,  rather  in  the  interests  of  sound  education,  and  the  way  to  be 
sure  of  furthering  sound  education  in  our  demands  today  is  by  asking 
the  colleges  to  enlarge  options  that  are  really  equivalents  one  of 
another.  We  must  not  ask  that  a  combination  of  scraps  of  subjects  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  a  single  substantial  subject,  like  Latin,  for 
example.  As  far  as  is  reasonable  and  possible  we  must — by  better 
methods  of  teaching  and  by  giving  to  each  equivalent  equal  amounts 
of  time — make  single  subjects  real  equivalents  of  one  another.  In 
the  interest  of  sound  education  I  am  anxious  for  the  time  to  come, 
and  I  expect  the  time  to  come,  when  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
shall  not  only  permit  but  encourage  the  secondary  schools  to  teach 
English,  French,  German,  history,  mathematics,  and  science  four  full 
school  years,  with  as  many  exercises  a  week  as  are  now  given  to  Latin 
and  Greek.  By  this  statement  I  do  not  mean  that  every  preparatory 
school  shall  be  expected  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  branches  named 
and  to  the  extent  named.  I  mean  rather,  for  example,  that  if  a  school 
teaches  history  it  may  and  should  devote  four  full  school  years  to  it. 
Let  every  school  determine,  in  accordance  with  its  facilities,  which 
branches  it  will  teach ;  but  after  the  choice  has  once  been  made  let  the 
school   give   the  very  best  and  fullest  instruction,  as  compared  with 
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Other  preparatory  schools,  in  the  branches  chosen.  And  let  the  col- 
leges and  scientific  schools  allow  wide  options  in  the  admission 
examinations  between  real  and  substantial  equivalents,  and  thus  give 
to  the  secondary  schools  full  credit  for  their  maximum  work  in 
every  subject  in  their  curricula,  even  when  pursued — as  every  study 
may  well  be — throughout  the  four  years'  course  in  the  schools. 

While  I  am  speaking,  I  venture  to  add  to  my  remarks  of  yesterday 
an  important  reason  why  schools  of  science  ought  to  strengthen  their 
conditions  of  admission.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  studies  of 
scientific  schools  are  largely  technical  and  professional  it  seems  to  me 
highly  important  that  they  should  require  of  candidates  for  the  fresh- 
man class  as  broad,  thorough,  and  liberal  a  preparation  as  the  second- 
ary schools  can  give.  By  so  doing  they  will  serve  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  their  graduates,  as  they  enter  upon  their  life  work, 
but  also  the  larger  interests  of  the  technical  professions  in  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  culture  and  influence  of  their  members. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Clay,  of  the  Roxbury  High  gchool :  The  pro- 
gramme offered  by  Dr.  Tetlow  ought  to  be  considered  at  once  and 
adopted.  The  alternative  offered  by  President  Eliot  is  an  ideal  alter- 
native for  the  future,  but  it  ;s  not  immediately  before  us  for  action. 
Dr.  Tetlow's  programme  appeals  to  me  as  eminently  practicable  and 
the  specific  criticism^  upon  it,  it  seems  to  me,  are  wholly  at  fault,  and 
will  not  bear  close  examination.  To  answer  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Bradbury,  for  instance :  For  thirteen  years  past  I  have  been  connected 
with  an  English  high  school  in  Boston,  sending  pupils  to  Harvard 
College  nearly  every  year,  prepared  in  Latin  in  fewer  hours  than  are 
allowed  on  that  programme,  and  I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  fail. 
Again,  in  a  previous  school  with  which  I  was  connected,  the  amount 
of  time  allowed  for  Latin  was  not  more  than  that  allowed  on  this  pro- 
gramme, yet  it  was  always  found  sufficient. 

Mr.  Bradbury  makes  a  criticism  that  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  a 
teacher  has  vacant  hours,  that  programme  may  be  practicable,  but 
outside  of  Boston,  where  teachers  are  not  so  fortunate,  it  is  not.  The 
proper  remedy  is  for  the  schools  to  come  to  the  programme,  rather 
than  to  make  a  programme  to  fit  the  various  imperfections  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  Certainly  if  some  such  programme  should  receive  the 
approval  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  alike,  and  be  universally 
adopted  throughout  the  state,  committees  would  be  virtually  compelled 
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to  provide  adequate  teaching  force.     The  remedy  lies,  then,  in  the 
adoption  of  some  such  programme  as  this  one. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Ramsay,  or  any  other  high  school  master,  if  he  thinks  the  programme 
offers  a  good  way  to  study  physics.  Is  it  better  to  study  three  hours 
a  week  for  two  years,  or  six  hours  a  week  for  one  year  ?  So  of  algebra; 
is  it  better  to  spread  the  work  out  in  this  way,  or  to  Concentrate  ? 

Mr.  Bradbury  :  Mr.  Clay  has  just  spoken  of  teaching  in  a  school 
outside  of  Boston  and  sending  a  great  many  pupils  to  Harvard.  Now, 
I  venture  to  say  that  he  has  worked  hour  after  hour  with  those  pupils 
who  were  destined  to  go  to  college,  outside  the  regular  school  hours. 
I  appeal  to  him  if  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Clay  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradbury  :  That  is  the  case  with  most  teachers  of  our  high 
schools  who  send  a/<fa'  boys  (or  girls)  to  college. 

Mr.  William  Orr,  Jr.,  of  the  Springfield  High  School :  The  pro- 
gramme, as  presented,  certainly  marks  an  advance  step  over 
existing  conditions.  It  furnishes  a  point  of*  departure  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  before  us.  Hence  it  seems  desirable  to  refer 
this  programme  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  courses  in  science  are  open  to  certain  criticisms.  Such 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  physical  geography  in  the 
grammar  grades  that  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  course  does  not  seem  wise.  There  would  be 
a  certain  difficulty  in  bringing  new  and  interesting  matter  before  pupils 
at  that  period  of  their  secondary  school  work. 

An  alternative  arrangement  of  sciences  that  possesses  many 
advantages  is  as  follows  :  In  the  first  year,  botany  or  zoology ;  in  the 
second  year,  physics  or  chemistry ;  in  the  third  year,  chemistry  or 
physics.  In  the  fourth  year  advanced  classes  in  optional  chemistry, 
physics,  biology  or  astronomy  and  physiography  should  be  provided 
for  those  desiring  advanced  work  in  any  of  these  subjects. 

The  subject  of  physiography  now  presents  much  material  of  great 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  information  and  discipline.  The 
elementary  physics  of  the  second  or  third  year  would  finish  a  much 
needed  introduction  to  the  work  in  Harvard  physics,  which  is  somewhat 
technical  and  quantitative  for  beginners. 
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The  discussion  so  far  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  English 
high  school  as  a  separate  institution.  There  is  a  large  body  of  high 
schools  where  English  and  classical  courses  are  pursued  under  the  same 
roof.  Here  the  competition  of  the  purely  classical  course  is  felt  most 
strongly.  The  prestige  attaching  to  the  traditional  preparation  for 
college  still  preponderates  and  as  a  result  the  strongest  students,  as  a 
rule,  tend  toward. the  classical  course.  In  certain  cases  the  interest  of 
pupil,  school,  and  college  would  be  best  advanced  if  the  pupil  took 
the  English  or  English-Latin  course.  A  due  consideration  of  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Professor  Edwin  A.  Start,  of  Tufts  College:  The  question,  as 
I  read  it, of  "the  enlargement  of  options  for  admission  requirements" 
seems  to  have  yielded,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  the  discussion  of 
an  individual  programme.  Now  the  approval  of  any  programme  for 
secondary  schools,  however  admirable,  does  not  secure  the  enlargement 
of  options.  That  must  be  approached  from  the  side  of  the  colleges. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  discussion  brought  back  to  that  point  so  far 
as  possible,  for  there  the  real  issue  lies.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  committee  for  a  report  next  year  the  ques- 
tion of  admission  requirements,  so  that  it  could  be  brought  in  definite 
form  before  the  Association  for  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Moore,  of  the  New  Bedford  High  School:  This 
programme,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  materially  alter  our  present 
status;  for  it  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  shown  here  this  morning,  that 
pupils  have  already  been  prepared  and  admitted  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions.  It  does  not  allow  option  enough.  We  need  more  than 
it  offers,  and  it  is  not  radical  enough  to  suit  me  at  least.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  the  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  considering 
this  an  adequate  advance.  It  does  not  seem  a  step  which  would  be  a 
help  towards  the  next  step.  There  would  be  danger  of  our  being 
stopped  in  our  advance  by  letting  our  aim  crystallize  in  this  way. 
This  programme  is  not  sufficiently  in  the  line  of  progress.  We  need 
to  have  the  principle  of  wider  option  recognized  and  presented  more 
forcibly,  more  clearly.  I  hope  it  will  be  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  as  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  if  they 
so  decide,  to  be  brought  up  for  further  discussion  at  our  next  meeting. 
I  have  not  Mr.   Collar's  scruples  against  voting  negatively  on   this 
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motion,  for  I  hope  that  the  Association  will  not  even  seem  to  commit 
itself  to  this  programme. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen:  There  is  an  objection  offered  to 
taking  definite  action  on  this  matter  this  morning.  It  has  hung  fire 
for  several  meetings.  The  motion  which  I  offered  was  carefully 
guarded  against  committing  the  Association  to  this  or  any  particular 
programme.  But  it  may  please  you  better  to  pass  a  more  general 
resolution  such  as  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  there  should  be  an 
enlargement  of  options  in  admission  requirements  with  special  reference  to  a 
closer  connection  between  the  colleges  and  the  non-classical  high  schoolsi 
and  that  the  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mission with  a  view  to  securing  such  enlargement. 

By  permission  of  the  Association  this  amendment  was  substituted 
for  the  original  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  President 
Eliot.  Some  years  ago  a  neighboring  university  advanced  its  stand- 
ard over  that  of  Harvard  University  and  every  other  university  in 
America ;  did  it  advance  the  cause  of  education  by  this  action  ;  that 
is,  does  a  university  become  superior  to  other  universities  necessarily  by 
an  advance  of  requirements? 

President  Eliot  :  In  saying  what  I  have  about  admission  require- 
ments, I  have  had  in  mind  real  requirements  enforced  in  practice,  and 
not  requirements  which  exist  on  paper  only.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  higher  institutions  cannot  be  floating  in  the  air ;  they 
must  be  mainly  based  on  the  actual  work  of  existing  schools.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  have  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  higher  than  those  to  other  institutions  ;  but  they  have  not  been 
floating  on  air.  The  main  difficulty  with  them  is  that  they  fail  to 
connect  Harvard  College,  as  closely  as  it  should  be  connected,  with 
public  high  schools.  A  close  and  substantial  connection  would  involve 
two  things — first,  options  in  the  list  of  requirements;  secondly,  a 
raising  of  the  standards  on  the  part  of  the  public  high  schools. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  effected  in  these  two  ways  I  may 
mention  the  connection  which  has  been  established  between  a  few 
exceptionally  good  English  high  schools  and  Harvard  College  through 
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the  adoption  ten  years  ago  of  a  method  of  entering  Harvard  College 
without  Greek,  the  substituted  studies  being  higher  mathematics  and 
science.  A  few  English  high  schools  have  steadily  availed  themselves 
of  this  option,  and  have  sent  us  well-trained  pupils  without  Greek. 
From  public,  endowed,  and  private  schools  more  than  two  hundred 
such  young  men  have  thus  entered  Harvard  College,  and  they  have 
done  decidedly  better  in  college  than  the  average  of  their  associates 
who  came  in  with  Greek, —  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  better  able  to 
profit  by  a  four  years*  residence  at  college  than  the  average  of  their 
associates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  from  which  they  came  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  their  own  work  in  order  to  provide  the  higher 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  demanded  by  the  college. 

The  Chair:  There  must  also  be  some  reasonable  conformity  in 
those  requirements  to  the  capacities  of  the  preparatory  schools  ? 

President  Eliot  :     Yes,  sir,  exactly. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Knox,  of  St.  Paul's  School  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  President  Eliot  whether  the  boys  referred  to  were  not  a  gifted  few 
and  the  teaching  given  them  exceptionally  good  and  painstaking.  For 
programmes  and  requirements,  we  must  have  in  mind  not  the  few  best 
students  but  the  average  many,  and  the  average  teacher,  dealing  with 
a  large  class  and  giving  few  extra  hours. 

President  Eliot  :  Advanced  mathematics  on  this  programme  is 
optional. 

Mr.  Knox  :  I  asked  the  question  because  advanced  mathematics 
is  just  that  subject  which  brings  out  the  best  boys  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  taken  as  an  option  by  inferior  students.  Can  science  as  yet  be 
trusted  to  hold  up  the  bars  in  entrance  examinations?  Can  English, 
or  history,  or  modern  language?  Would  not  immediate  enlargement 
of  options  in  those  directions  be  letting  down  the  standard  of  Harvard 
University,  so  that  its  actual  level  of  requirements  and  degrees  would 
be  lower  than  at  present?  Neither  the  university  nor  the  scientific 
schools  should  offer  easier  entrance  than  now.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  substitute-requirement  for  Greek  at  Harvard  has  worked 
admirably  and  should  not  be  changed  as  yet. 

President  Eliot:  I  must  apologize  for  having  contributed  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  meeting  on   Harvard  College ;  but  I 
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think  that  this  particular  experience  of  Harvard  College  in  admitting 
students  without  Greek  has  really  a  broad  interest.  Doubtless  the 
young  men  thus  admitted  from  English  high  schools  have  been  a 
select  few.  They  were  the  most  ambitious  pupils  in  those  schools. 
They  were  admitted  under  peculiarly  stimulating  circumstances,  no 
doubt,  and  constituted  a  picked  lot. 

But  does  not  this  experience  show  that  the  modern  subjects  repre- 
sented in  the  programme  before  us  afford  suitable  and  adequate  pre- 
paratory training  for  college  work  ?  Does  it  not  prove  that  this 
English  high  school  programme  can  train  young  men  for  college  as 
well  as  for  business?  If  this  set  of  subjects  will  train  young  men  for 
the  alert,  effective  and  enjoyable  use  of  their  faculties,  they  will 
answer  the  supreme  end  of  education.  A  great  many  men  have  main- 
tained for  generations  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  obtain  that 
effective  use,  namely,  by  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics. 
We  are  no  longer  obliged  to  accept  that  narrow  doctrine. 

President  Capen's  resolution  was  again  read  and  then  adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Collar,  and  voted,  that  Dr.  Tetlow  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  present  this  subject  before  the  Com- 
mission of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Exami- 
nations. 

Adjourned.  Ray  Greene  Ruling, 

Secretary. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  Isaac  Rich  Hall, 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  8  and  9,  1897.  The 
attendance  was  large,  except  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
business  meeting  on  the  second  day,  and  the  heartiest  interest 
was  manifested. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2:45  by  the  president. 
Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Principal  of  the  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  who  occupied  the  chair  throughout  the  meetings.  The 
secretary  was  Ray  Greene  Ruling,  Head  Master  of  the  Cambridge 
English  Hi^h  School. 

On  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  nominations,  to  present  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  and 
Mr.  D.  W.  Hoyt  were  thus  appointed. 

The  association  at  once  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 

subjects  announced  for  the  afternoon.     The  first  address  was 

given   by  Dr.   Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  the  Springfield 

High  School,  on 
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THE  CAPACITIES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

In  one  of  the  initial  numbers  of  the  School  Review — that 
magazine  which  the  secondary-school  teacher  owes  to  himself  to 
read  —  the  editor  expressed  himself  as  follows:  **  In  determin- 
ing the  ideal  curriculum  for  the  secondary  schools  we  must  have 
our  eye,  not  upon  the  conventional  college  entrance  requirement, 
but,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  entire  circle  of  modern  culture, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  capacities  and  the  needs  of 
pupils  under  eighteen  years  of  age."  True  to  its  name  and  char- 
acter, however,  this  association,  during  the  twelve  years  of  its 
existence,  has  concentrated  its  attention  mainly  upon  the  **  con- 
ventional college  entrance  requirement."  As  one  result  the  gap 
between  the  preparatory  school  and  the  higher  institution  has 
been  lessened.  Harmony  of  feeling  among  teachers  in  school 
and  teachers  in  college  has  been  brought  about.  But,  as  shown 
by  a  study  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  there  still  seems  to 
be  no  general  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  principle  of  choice  in 
the  selection  of  studies  which  shall  serve  as  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine fitness  for  admission  to  college.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
the  vital  questions  of  secondary  instruction  today  are  not,  for 
example,  how  much  algebra  shall  be  exacted  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory pupil,  or  how  many  pages  of  this  or  that  Latin  author 
translated,  or  how  many  English  books  read,  and  how  many 
studied,  but,  do  college  requirements  tend  to  impoverish  sec- 
ondary education  and  are  they  based  on  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  limitations  and  capacities  of  secondary  pupils ;  are  the  pres- 
ent demands  of  the  secondary  schools  too  great  for  the  physical 
and  mental  forces  of  any  considerable  number  of  pupils,  and,  is 
secondary  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
individual  ?  As  some  one  has  said,  '*  College  requirements  are 
too  well  planned,  that  is,  planned  by  specialists.  Every  special- 
ist has  brought  his  stone  to  the  edifice  and  in  admiring  the.  fine 
structure  we  have  forgotten  the  condition  of  those  who  are  to  live 
in  it.*'  I  plead  this  afternoon  for  a  deliberate  change  in  the 
point  of  view  —  from  that  of  the  specialist  to  that  of  the  student 
as  an  individual.    1  consented  to  present  this  paper,  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  I  knew  so  little  of  the  capacities  of  those  young  per- 
sons with  whom  I  am  brought  in  contact  daily,  and  rather  because 
I  had  a  faint  hope  that  I  might  succeed  in  focusing  attention 
for  a  moment  upon  the  physical  and  mental  well  being  of  the  high 
school  and  academy  pupil  quite  regardless  of  his  destination. 

The  period  of  school  life  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
year  is  in  many  respects  an  extremely  critical  one.  The  rapid 
physical  growth,  the  quick  changing  and  yet  steadily  develop- 
ing form  of  mind,  the  intensity  of  the  emotions,  and,  not  to 
name  other  peculiarities,  the  sensitiveness  to  sympathy  —  all 
these  conditions  physical  and  mental  make  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence singularly  liable  to  disorders  of  a  functional  or  even  of 
an  organic  kind.  Physiologists  and  psychologists,  both,  tell  us 
that  over-development  of  a  physical  or  a  mental  capacity  and 
the  arrested  development  of  another  or  others  may  happen  very 
easily  at  this  time  unless  care  be  taken  to  preserve  a  correct 
balance.  Therefore  the  teacher  needs  to  know,  particularly,  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  adolescence,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  suffer  the  healthy  and  natural  development  of  the  physical 
and  psychical  natures  of  his  pupils  to  be  impaired. 

It  would  be  a  palpable  truism  to  state  that  pupils  differ  very 
much  as  to  physical  capacity,  and  hence  in  their  ability  to  stand 
up  under  the  tasks  which  the  school  imposes  upon  them,  were  it 
not  that  no  practical  distinction  was  made  between  one  learner  and 
another  in  this  respect.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  some  of  our 
public  high  schools,  that  the  minimum  amount  of  prepared  reci- 
tation work  required  of  pupils  of  entirely  different  physical 
power  is  as  high  as  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  a  week,  exclusive 
of  drawing,  music,  and  other  unprepared  work.  The  rule  of  the 
Newton  school  board  which  requires  every  pupil  to  have  at  least 
twelve  prepared  exercises  a  week  —  and  which  allows,  of  course, 
the  gifted  to  take  as  many  electives  as  they  please — would 
appear  to  be  manifestly  fairer.  Springfield's  minimum  require- 
ment is  fifteen  exercises  weekly,  and,  I  may  say  in  passing,  the 
average  number  of  recitations  per  pupil  is  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen.     In  the  opinion  of  many  principals,  only  the  healthier 
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half  of  a  school  can  carry  twenty  hours  of  prepared  recitations  a 
week,  exclusive  of  the  two  or  three  hours  of  '*  extras,"  and  make 
it  possible  for  health  and  education  to  progress  side  by  side,  and 
to  develop  lustily  together. 

The  greatest  dangers  to  health,  in  the  public  mind,  at  least, 
are  over-exertion  and  over-anxiety.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  following  and  similar  expressions  :  *'  I  should  think  the  high- 
school  teachers  were  trying  to  kill  my  boy,"  **  If  I  wanted  to  ruin 
my  daughter's  health,  I  would  send  her  to  the  high  school," 
*'  My  daughter  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  honors, 
but  I  had  to  have  her  rest  a  year  before  allowing  her  to  go  to 
college."  Sometimes  the  stimulus  of  competition  is  too  great, 
and  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  worry  about  examinations. 
Solely  in  the  behalf  of  good  school  hygiene,  I  wish  in  marking 
pupils  that  the  custom  of  using  ''passed'*  and  "not  passed" 
might  be  adopted  by  every  high  school.  The  question  whether 
there  is  overpressure  is  a  hard  one  to  answer.  Each  school  with 
its  special  local  conditions,  needs  to  study  the  problem  system- 
atically and  at  frequent  intervals.  Nor  can  any  definite  answer 
be  reached  without  including  in  the  investigation  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  outside  interests  of  the  pupil.  Who  knows, 
without  such  a  comprehensive  research,  in  just  what  proportion 
the  home  and  the  school  are  responsible  for  ill-health  ?  If  it 
were  only  in  this  matter  of  health  alone,  it  would  be  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  the  parents  and  the  teachers  worked  together. 
As*  a  prominent  thinker  says,  "A  ton  of  knowledge  at  the  cost 
of  an  ounce  of  health,  which  is  the  most  ancient  and  precious 
form  of  wealth  and  worth,  costs  more  than  its  value.''  That  a 
pupil  does  not  break  down  proves  nothing.  It  should  be  the 
teacher's  business  as  far  as  it  is  within  his  power,  to  see,  not 
that  the  school  in  nowise  injures  a  pupil's  health,  but  that  it  leaves 
him  in  better  health  with  a  stronger  constitution.  There  are 
special  individuals  who  need  constant  watching.  To  name  only 
one,  there  is  the  sensitively  conscientious  girl. 

The  whole  subject  of  headaches  in  schools  has  been  more  or 
less  investigated  in  England.     About   lo  per  cent.,   to   state    it 
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roughly,  are  prone  to  headaches.  Pupils  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment are  especially  subject  to  them.  Sir  Richard  Owen  is  quoted 
as  saying,  *' Children  have  no  business  with  headaches  at  all,  and 
if  you  find  that  these  occur  frequently  in  any  school,  you  may 
depend  on  it  there  is  something  wrong  there.'* 

A  headache  is  very  often  a  sign  of  fatigue.  The  subject  of 
fatigue  has  already  received  considerable  attention.  The  time 
will  come  when  each  pupil's  fatigue  curve  along  with  his  reaction- 
time  and  other  similar  data  will  be  recorded.  The  signs  and 
effects  of  incipient  fatigue  are  easily  recognized,  and  the  tests  are 
fairly  simple  and  accurate.  In  the  near  future,  there  should  be 
undertaken  something  of  a  general  investigation  of  this  field  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  teacher  in  search  of  a  rational 
basis  for  arranging  the  studies  of  the  daily  programme,  the  time 
and  length  of  intermissions,  and  vacations,  the  length  of  recita- 
tion periods,  and  for  determining  the  amount  of  work  which 
each  individual  may  safely  carry. 

Ocular  fatigue  owing  to  defective  eyesight,  is,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  oculists,  more  common  than  we  teachers  are  aware  of. 
The  form  of  headache  which  accompanies  it,  is  easily  remedied 
by  fitting  the  pupil  to  proper  glasses.  The  tests  for  eyesight,  if 
made  in  time  may  prevent  serious  evil.  Injustice,  unconsciously, 
is  often  done  to  pupils  whose  sight  is  defective.  The  same  is 
particularly  true  in  case  of  defective  hearing. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  hearing  of  school  boys  and  school 
girls  requires  a  paper  by  itself  by  a  specialist  of  extended  prac- 
tice. There  is,  as  nearly  every  aurist  will  tell  you,  much  defect- 
ive hearing  among  boys  and  girls,  which  might  be  greatly  aided 
and  could  be  prevented  if  simple  tests  were  made  in  the  school. 
In  schools  both  here  and  abroad,  pupils  have  been  examined,  and 
20  to  25  per  cent,  have  been  found  to  have  defective  hearing. 
Defective  hearing  and  frontal  headaches,  indicating  a  catarrhal 
condition  often  go  together. 

The  more  one  looks  into  this  question  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  natural  physical  powers,  the  larger  does  it  become. 
And  if  along  with  it  the  attention  is  turned  toward  all  the  artifi- 
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cial  conditions  of  school  life,  the  problem  becomes  a  very  com- 
plex one.  Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  food,  which  deserves 
a  chapter  by  itself.  As  we  all  know,  boys  and  girls  are  apt  to 
neglect  their  morning  meal.  They  tend  to  eat  too  rapidly  at  all 
times,  and  do  not  masticate  their  food  thoroughly — do  not,  as 
Gladstone  is  said  to  do,  chew  each  mouthful  thirty-nine  times. 
The  period  of  growth  requires,  dietests  inform  us,  a  great  abund- 
ance of  plain  and  simple  food  ;  for  growth  must  be  conceived  of 
as  labor.  The  luncheon  counter,  provided  its  bill  of  fare  is  in 
accordance  with  hygienic  principles,  should  be  a  feature  of  every 
high  school,  as  it  is  now  of  the  best  schools. 

Then  there  is  sleep  which  also  should  receive  attention.  In 
respect  to  this,  and  to  other  points  regarding  health,  the  acade- 
mies have  a  great  advantage  over  the  high  schools.  Yet  what 
inquiries  are  we  high-school  teachers  making  of  the  parents  con- 
cerning duration  and  soundness  of  sleep  ?  In  relation  to  all  the 
physical  changes  now  taking  place,  what  measurements  are  being 
made,  what  records  kept?  How  many  of  us  here,  I  wonder,  are 
watching  over  the  physical  development  of  a  single  one  of  our 
pupils,  ready  to  give  timely  warning  if  it  does  not  proceed  nor- 
mally. If  the  pupil  sleeps  eight  hours,  which  at  the  very  least 
he  should,  and  limits  himself  to  eight  hours  of  school  and  home 
study,  there  remain  eight  hours  for  recreation  and  exercise,  yet, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  how  many  of  us  know  how  a  single 
pupil  spends  this  time? 

Liability  to  disease  is  closely  related  to  a  weakened  or  to  an 
accelerated  growth.  T^e  whole  subject  of  school-bred  diseases 
is  too  much  neglected  by  teachers,  being  considered  by  them 
entirely  out  of  their  province.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  this  is 
to  be  one  of  the  subjects  on  the  programme.  Personally,  I  wish 
that  we  might  have,  as  well,  a  general  discussion,  based  on  a 
series  of  investigations,  of  that  broader  subject, —  school-life  in 
relation  to  growth  and  health.  Everything  has  been  done  on 
the  basis  of  supposed  physical  possibilities  of  an  average  stu- 
dent.    In  the  future,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  base  educa- 
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tional  procedure  more  on  the  known  physical  capacities  of  the 
individual  student. 

Also,  as  to  the  intellectual  well-being  of  the  pupil,  is  it  not 
true,  that,  if  the  pupil  has  been  considered,  at  all,  as  of  primary 
importance,  the  dominating  principle  in  determining,  not  only 
the  methods  but  the  very  choice  of  subject-matter  itself,  has 
been  the  supposed  mental  capacity  of  the  average  student?  Dif- 
ferentiation among  pupils  is  readily  enough  granted,  but  do  we 
not  fail  to  allow  for  differences  in  the  capability  of  learners? 
Are  not  the  same  books  used,  the  same  requirements  exacted, 
the  same  interests  and  aptitudes  presumed,  and  the  same  stand- 
ards of  judgment  applied?  One  is  reminded  of  what  Pater  said 
when  certain  reformers  in  England  were  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  courses  pursued.  "I  do  not  know,'*  he  said,  **what 
your  object  is.  At  present  the  undergraduate  is  a  child  of 
nature ;  he  grows  up  like  a  wild  rose  in  a  country  lane ;  you 
want  to  turn  him  into  a  turnip,  rob  him  of  all  grace,  and  plant  him 
out  in  rows."  Against  similar  treatment  which  diverse  pupils 
get  at  school  all  true  educators  have  struggled,  but  there  has 
been  a  vagueness  as  to  what  were  the  mental  variations  shown 
by  different  pupils.  When  these  are  known,  there  can  be  a  more 
definite  idea  of  what  variations  of  treatment  are  called  for. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  mental  capacity ;  great  skill 
and  care  are  required  to  detect  the  peculiar  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  the  individual  pupil.  Granted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  undertake  this  momentous  task,  education  becomes 
complicated  and  difficult.  Would  there  not  be,  however,  for 
the  teacher,  in  this  larger  view  of  education  an  inspiration? 
If  the  inner  life  of  some  of  our  pupils  could  be  known,  and 
their  physical  and  mental  development  observed  and  recorded, 
how  many  so-called  dull  pupils  would  become  interesting,  and 
the  teaching  of  them,  inspiring.  Often  the  consciousness  of 
talents  and  abilities  for  some  form  of  intellectual  activity  seems 
to  have  been  concealed  from  their  possessor  until  some  teacher 
wiser  than  the  rest  has  brought  help  to  their  development.     In 
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many  instances,  the  intellectual  birth  of  a*  boy  or  girl  may  be 
traceable  to  the  consciousness  of  the  power  to  do  one  thing 
well.  There  is  joy  in  teaching  when  one's  teaching  strikes 
home — meets  with  a  spontaneous  response  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold  and  the  other  great  teachers 
of  the  world  have  been  successful  in  that  they  have  come 
close  to  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  If  we  ever 
!  become  a  profession  it  will  be  by  the  development  of  a  psycho- 
i  logical  intelligence  ;  in  other  words,  by  the  evolution  of  an  intu- 
itive power  which  will  lay  bare  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Then  the 
success  of  a  teacher  will  be  judged  by  his  ability  to  diagnose 
individual  mental  conditions  and  prescribe  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  variations  of  treatment.  When  this  good  time 
comes,  and  it  is  surely  coming,  although  not  in  a  day,  we  will 
not  have  so  many  mental  abortions — minds  failing  to  attain  to 
maturity  because  unduly  pressed  and  rubbed  out,  or  flattened 
down.  I  venture  to  say  that  never  will  secondary-school  teach- 
ing take  on  to  itself  its  true  dignity  until  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  prescription  of  the  same  mental  food  for  each  and  every 
pupil  may  bring  about  not  alone  uniformity  but  deformity.  In 
the  high  schools,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  prescribed  studies 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  alternatives  and  electives,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  technical  schools,  the  adoption 
of  a  more  liberal  policy  whereby  there  may  be  many  roads  to 
the  higher  educational  institutions,  will  give  greater  opportunity 
of  adapting  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  individual.  Moreover,  change  in  this  direction  will  assure 
to  the  secondary  teacher  his  own  individuality. 

*•  Child  study*'  needs  to  be  extended  to  the  high  school. 
Boyhood  and  girlhood  has  its  divinity  just  the  same  as  child- 
hood, and  should  be  treated  just  as  reverently.  A  study  of  the 
physical  facts  of  adolescence,  somewhat  as  hinted  at  earlier, 
should  throw  light  also  on  the  difficult  problem  of  acquiring 
direct  insight  into  mental  conditions.  In  support  of  this  view, 
we  have  but  to  remember,  every  psychic  process  has  its  correl- 
ative in  a  physiological  process.     Another,  and  a  more  direc 
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way,  to  get  at  difference  of  intellectual  capacity  and  turn  of  mind 
in  different  learners,  is  by  giving  attention  to  the  three  aspects 
of  feeling,  —  temperament,  motive  and  interest. 

Mental  processes  and  physical  activity  are  affected,  as  we  all 
know,  by  temperament.  There  will  be  found  in  every  school 
types  of  markedly  different  temperaments.  Individual  tempera- 
ment during  this  period  is  liable  to  rapid  changes  —  sometimes 
for  the  better,  sometimes  for  the  worse.  It  is  a  fair  question  to 
ask  of  the  psychologist,  how  much  should  our  treatment  of  pupils 
be  modified  on  account  of  temperament  ?  To  the  psychologist 
we  must  look  for  guidance  and  counsel  in  any  attempt  to  arrange 
a  plan  of  pupil  study  or  in  any  application  of  the  results  obtained 
after  the  plan  has  been  put  into  practice. 

If  through  various  sources  we  obtain  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as,  why  does  this  pupil  attend  school,  why  does  he  neglect 
this  or  that  lesson  or  why  does  he  study  them  all  carefully,  and 
why  does  he  take  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  we  shall  have  herein 
revealed  something  of  the  pupil's  purpose  of  mind.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  subject  of  interests  should  be  approached.  It  is  only  as 
we  have  a  full  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  pupil's  motives  and 
interests  that  we  can  mold  and  direct  them  towards  worthy 
objects.  I  have  not  the  time  to  outline  fully  what  lines  of 
psychological  investigation  may  be  undertaken,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  paper  which  follows  will,  I  know,  be  rich  in  sugges- 
tions. There  is  also  that  unique  educational  magazine,  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  For  anyone  who  would  be  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  observer  and  molder  of  boyhood  and  girlhood,  I 
know  of  no  richer  source  of  knowledge  and  inspiration.  Its  read- 
ing would  be  rather  unpalatable  for  one  who  believes  that  fittmg 
for  college  is  an  end  in  itself.  There  are,  now  and  then,  articles 
in  the  Educational  Review  reporting  results  of  tests  of  the  senses 
and  the  various  mental  faculties.  Professor  Jastrow*  contributes, 
**  A  statistical  study  of  memory  and  association,"  and  Professor 
Cattell,"  "  Tests  of  the  senses  and  faculties."  Both  of  these 
studies  arouse  thought  and  no  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  reading 

»  Educ.  Rev,,  Vol.  II,  442.  "^ Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  V,  257. 
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them,  but  they  are  written,  as  are  most  of  the  magazine  articles 
on  this  general  subject,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experi- 
mental psychologist.  The  method  used  is  to  study  a  particular 
form  of  mental  activity  in  many  pupils  and  tabulate  results.  It 
is  the  only  legitimate  method  of  him  who  would  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  psychology.  The  method  for  the  teacher  to 
use,  .with  the  light  which  the  man  of  mental  science  has  given 
him,  is  to  observe  many  mental  processes  in  one  particular  pupil 
with  a  view  to  that  pupil's  advancement.  The  Inland  Educator^ 
in  its  issues  of  August  and  December  1895,  and  April  1896, 
presented  an  illuminating  contribution  by  Professor  Baldwin  on 
*•  Differences  in  pupils  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view."  The 
text-books  on  psychology,  written  ostensibly  for  teachers,  are 
weak  in  their  practical  applications  for  the  schoolroom. 

Pupil  study  is  a  field  of  unlimited  possibilities  practically 
untouched  as  yet.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask,  do  we  know  what 
inquiries  arise  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  ?  Do  we  ever  supply 
subject  matter  to  answer  the  questions  we  think  the  adolescent 
ought  to  ask,  or  prescribe,  to  give  a  concrete  case,  books  in 
English  we  think  he  should  be  interested  in  ?  It  may  be,  what 
is  the  adult's  intellectual  meat  is  the  young  person's  intellectual 
poison.  The  principal  factors  in  intellectual  growth  are  atten- 
tion, memory  and  apperception ;  and  it  is  especially  important 
that  these  be  studied,  and  in  connection  with  the  feelings  which 
so  largely  direct  them.  Neither  must  individual  habits  be  neg- 
lected. As  deserving  of  the  first  place  is  the  character  of  the 
pupil  —  at  home,  among  friends,  and  in  school.  The  bare  men- 
tion, in  this  connection,  of  the  word  environmeiit  with  all  that  it 
implies  —  home,  church,  society,  etc.,  opens  up  a  vast  field  of 
investigation.  However,  it  is  a  form  of  research  which  deserves 
consideration,  if  we  would  complete  the  picture  of  the  child's 
individuality.  Such  studies  in  this  direction,  as  have  already 
been  reported,  testify  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result  discipline 
becomes  more  charitable  and  personal  encouragement  more 
common. 

In  what  I  have  attempted  to  say  I  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
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I  believe  there  was  much  good  in  the  so-called  "old"  education 
which  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Little  was  given  and  that  little  was 
thoroughly  digested.  In  the  district  school,  teachers  came  close 
in  touch  with  the  pupil  and  with  his  environment.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  so-called  "new"  education  to 
remove  all  difficulties  from  the  way  of  the  pupil.  I  would, 
rather,  arrange  the  difficulties  methodically  and  adapt  them  grad- 
ually to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  In  furthering  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  complete  personality,  I  would  not  sacrifice  one 
jot  to  superficiality.  If  anyone  thinks  for  a  moment  I  wish  to 
pamper  pupils,  he  entirely  misunderstands  my  purpose.  I  plead 
for  no  "watered"  courses  of  study  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
that  educational  fetich,  the  so-called  "harmonious  development 
of  all  the  faculties."  I  would  substitute  flexibility  for  rigidity 
in  our  courses  of  study,  concentrate  mental  effort  rather  than 
scatter  it,  develop  peculiar  capacities  rather  than  make  up  pecul- 
iar deficiencies,  individualize  instruction  rather  than  mass  it. 

A  prominent  psychologist  says,  "while  perhaps  the  greatest 
waste  of  time  in  America  occurs  in  the  lower  grades,  the  greatest 
waste  of  energy  occurs  during  the  period  of  high  school  and 
college  education.  Great  interests  are  not  utilized,  and  the 
adolescent  need  of  activity  is  often  ignored."  In  France  an 
account  has  lately  been  published  of  a  class  of  a  dozen  average 
boys  who  were  taken  through  the  entire  six  years*  course  of  the 
Lycee  in  less  than  three  years,  and  without  extra  hours  of  work, 
by  more  efficient  and  well  adapted  teaching  as  applied  to  groups 
and  to  individuals. 

That  there  might  be  some  concrete  embodiment,  even  if  only 
in  a  very  rough  way,  of  a  few  of  the  educational  principles  which 
I  have  attempted  to  emphasize  anew,  I  have  had  distributed 
copies  of  a  simple  and  tentative  plan  of  pupil  study.'  The  plan 
grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  individual  pupil 
when  he  enters  the  high  school — of  ascertaining  his  previous 
experiences,  and  his  natural  inclinations  and  endowments.  The 
purpose,  at  first,  was  simply  to  unify  the  work  of  the  high  school 

'This  plan  was  printed  in  the  School  Review  for  September  1897. 
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and  the  lower  grades.  There  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  power  at  the 
point  of  change  from  the  grammar  schools.  Often  this  unset- 
tled period  is  enough  to  leave  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  the 
whole  high-school  course  of  a  pupil,  when  a  little  sympathetic 
care  at  the  outset  would  have  produced  a  very  different  result. 

The  plan  will  undergo  still  further  revision  as  it  is  put  inta 
practice.  Its  purpose,  the  sources  of  information  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  undertaken  are  given  on  the  printed  copies,  and  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  them.  The  grammar-school  principals  have 
shown  appreciation  of  the  proposed  plan.  Conferences  with  the 
parents  will  soon  be  arranged  for.  The  pupils  themselves  have 
already  furnished  interesting  and  suggestive  data  on  reading. 
Each  high-school  teacher  will  have  a  small  number  of  the  pupils 
to  look  after.  The  data  from  the  grammar  schools  will  not  be 
received  until  the  last  of  October.  If  anyone  here  objects 
strenuously  to  confronting  a  pupil  with  his  grammar-school  record, 
I  can  but  repeat,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  plan  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupil.  It  goes  without  saying,  constant  vigilance  will  be 
used  to  see  that  the  pupil  does  not  suffer  from  the  system.  If  the 
high-school  teachers  were  indifferent  and  took  the  reports  of  the 
other  teachers  without  further  inquiry  or  if  they  had  not  coop- 
erated cordially  in  its  formation,  there  might  be  danger  from 
this  source,  but  it  hits  been  guarded  against  as  carefully  as  possi- 
ble. Local  conditions  have  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  this 
scheme  of  pupil  study.  Criticism  and  suggestions  are  asked 
for.  Of  those  persons  here,  who  see  many  objections  to  such  a 
plan,  I  ask,  do  all  the  objections  outweigh  the  advantages  which 
a  careful  administration  of  the  scheme  by  teachers  distinctly  con- 
scious of  its  limitations  and  the  responsibilities  imposed  on 
them,  may  ensure  ? 

The  second  address  was  made  by  Professor  William  H. 
Burnham,  of  Clark  University,  on 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

It  must,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a   somewhat   widespread    dissatisfaction  with   the   results  of 
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secondary  and  collegiate  education.  Such  dissatisfaction  is  not 
confined  to  outsiders.  A  distinguished  college  president,  who 
has  had  long  and  successful  experience,  laments  in  a  recent 
.article  "the  evils  of  ignorance,  feeble  logic,  and  moral  apathy" 
.among  college  students.'  **  There  is  no  longer,"  he  declares, 
*•  any  such  mental  output  from  the  colleges  as  in  the  days  when 
Dartmouth  gave  the  world  Daniel  Webster  and  Bowdoin,  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne.  Pupils'  minds  do  not  grow  as  they 
should  under  processes  of  education.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
whole  mental  training  has  been  defective."  As  regards  the 
secondary  schools,  while  the  complaint  is  often  made  that  train- 
ing in  the  mother-tongue  and  in  the  classics  is  defective,  the 
scientific  instruction  has  again  and  again  been  declared  worse 
than  nothing.  The  exclamation  of  a  distinguished  professor  in  a 
scientific  school  is  typical:  '*I  should  rather  my  students  had 
never  heard  the  name  entomology  than  to  come  with  the  prepara- 
tion they  have ! " 

Similar  complaints  are  heard  in  Germany  and  other  countries. 
Not  to  quote  the  radicals,  conservative  men  like  Helmholtz  and 
Virchow  have  criticised  the  results  of  education  in  the  higher 
schools.  At  the  famous  Berlin  Conference  of  1890,  Helmholtz 
said  that  the  German  graduates  were  usually  worse  than  the 
American  students  in  their  inability  to  use  the  mother-tongue ; 
and  Virchow  complained  that  the  number  of  medical  students 
who  can  distinguish  color  is  very  small.  And,  as  they  cannot 
:see,  so  they  cannot  feel,  they  cannot  hear,  they  cannot  smell. 
If  he  took  one  of  his  servants,  he  could  get  a  better  judgment 
in  regard  to  colors  than  from  many  educated  people.  And  the 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  determination  of  form,  and  the 
.like.  The  ability  to  observe  that  the  natural  man  possesses  is, 
he  declares,  weakened  by  the  present  kind  of  instruction.  The 
graduates  of  the  higher  schools  go  out  equipped  with  diplomas. 
The  task  of  the  school  'should  be  to  produce,  not  diplomas,  but 
wcapable  men.     **Sie  machen  Zeugnisse  aber  keine  Menschen." 

The  causes  most  frequently  assigned   for  these  evils  are  the 

■•Andrews,  Modern  College  Education,  Cosmopolitan,,  Septeml>er  1897. 
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classical  studies  in  the  curriculum  and  the  classical  methods 
adopted.  One  of  the  writers  already  quoted  expresses  this  com- 
mon view:  "These  ill  features  of  college  education,"  he  says, 
"are  closely  connected  with  those  classical  studies  which,  in  most 
of  our  colleges,  still  remain  the  center  and  pivot  of  the  cur- 
riculum." 

So  strong  has  been  this  popular  opinion  that  even  in  Ger- 
many, the  stronghold  of  classical  culture,  considerable  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasien  to 
the  detriment  of  the  classical  course.  Norway  has  gone  farthest, 
and  by  a  recent  law  takes  action  revolutionary  and  unheard  of. 
The  ancient  languages  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  higher  schools.  In  other  European  countries  the  classical 
curriculum  has  been  more  or  less  curtailed. 

That  the  evils  complained  of  exist  and  that  there  is  need  of 
modifying  the  old  curriculum  I  do  not  deny.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  critics  cited  have  rightly  divined  the  cause.  I  have 
no  intention  of  raising  the  perennial  question  of  the  relative 
merits  of  classical  and  scientific  education  ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
perhaps  to  note  that  whenever  the  results  of  secondary  and  col- 
legiate education  are  unsatisfactory,  we  forthwith  attempt  to 
change  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum  or  in  some  way  to 
tinker  the  educational  machinery.  The  cause  of  such  evils 
usually  lies  deeper.  In  the  present  case  the  matter  is  very 
complex.  You  would  rightly  be  suspicious  of  any  offhand 
solution.  But  without  attempting  to  analyze  the  problem,  it 
may  be  possible  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  My  thought  is  very  simple  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  general  statement.  We  have  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  content  of  culture  and  to  the  scholastic  product  to 
the  neglect  of  the  object  of  culture — the  growing  youth. 

From  the  secondary  school  the  complaint  comes  to  me  that 
the  teachers  cannot  give  due  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
because  of  the  necessity  laid  upon  them  of  turning  out  certain 
scholastic  products  that  shall  be  marketable  at  the  door  of  the 
college.     In  the  colleges,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Presi- 
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dent  Andrews,  the  neglect  of  the  pupils  is  still  worse.  **A  great 
many  teachers,"  he  says,  **  nowadays  utterly  repudiate  their  call- 
ing as  creators  of  manhood,  and  are  anxious  solely  how  they 
may  be  faithful  to  the  subjects  which  they  expound.  They  will 
compass  heaven  and  earth  to  excogitate  a  system,  compose  a 
book,  or  prepare  a  course  of  lectures,  but  do  nothing  toward  the 
infinitely  more  needful  and  precious  task  of  building  up  in  char- 
acter the  human  beings  who  face  them  each  day  in  the  class." 

This  testimony,  together  with  the  results  of  observ^ation, 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  for  some  reason  there  is  a 
tendency  in  secondary  and  collegiate  education  to  give  atten- 
tion unduly  to  the  content  of  culture  and  the  scholastic  product 
and  to  neglect  the  object  of  culture — the  growing  boy  or  girl. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  narrow  philosophy  which 
considers  merely  the  needs  of  individual  pupils ;  for  the  pupil 
is  a  member  of  an  organism  and  the  interests  of  this  organism, 
the  school,  and  also  of  the  larger  organism  of  which  he  will 
soon  be  a  more  active  member — society,  including  the  needs  of 
civilization  as  represented  by  the  institutions  of  society,  the 
home,  the  church,  the  state,  must  be  considered.  This  involves 
too,  regard  for  the  content  of  culture  as  one  of  the  supreme 
interests  of  society.  But  while  it  is  dangerous  to  confine  one's 
self  to  a  single  educational  principle,  however  true,  it  is  some- 
times well  to  go  back  of  academic  institutions,  curricula,  and 
traditions,  and  to  consider  directly  the  needs  of  the  pupil  him- 
self as  a  growing  and  developing  organism. 

The  secondary  teacher  has  the  pupil  at  perhaps  the  most 
important  epoch  in  development—  the  period  of  puberty  and 
adolescence.  Every  secondary  teacher  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  period.  But  certain  recent  investigations  have 
especially  emphasized  the  significance  of  it  and  indicate  that  it 
represents  the  focal  point  in  education.  Let  me  allude  to  some 
of  these  studies  very  briefly,  not  with  the  expectation  of  show- 
ing their  results,  but  rather  with  the  hope  of  suggesting  how  the 
object  of  secondary  education  —  the  growing  boy  or  girl,  looks 
from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology  and  anthropology.     Even 
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in  the  matter  of  physical  growth  the  advent  of  adolescence  is 
marked  by  noteworthy  phenomena.     Bowditch,  Key,  Erismann, 
and  many  other  investigators,  from  the  study  of  growth  rates  in 
many  thousand  children,  have  found  in  case  of  boys  somewhere 
from    the   thirteenth    to   the   sixteenth  year   of  life  a  decided 
acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth,  and  a  similar  acceleration  in 
the  growth  of  girls  beginning  one  or  two  years  earlier.     From 
Key's  study  of  18,000  Swedish  children  it  appeared  that  this 
period  of  maximum  rate  of  growth   is   a  period  of  maximum 
power  to  resist  chronic  diseases.     And  Dr.  Hartwell's  study  of 
death  rates  among  Boston  school  children  also  indicates  that  the 
years  of  rapid  growth  are  years  of  great  vitality.     Besides  the 
other  obvious  physical  changes  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the 
relation  of  the  heart  to  the  arteries  causing  greatly  increased 
blood-pressure  as  adolescence  approaches,  also  changes  in  the 
skeletal  structure,  in  the  features,  in  the  blood,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  in  the  brain,  although  nobody  yet  knows  the  char- 
acter of  these  last.     Clouston  has  found  many  nervous  diseases 
incident  to  this  period  and  yet  likely  to  be  outgrown  with  proper 
treatment.     The  burden  of  his  book — Neuroses  of  Development — 
is  the  danger  of  premature  and  unrelated  developments.     Inves- 
tigations by  Kellar,  Griesbach,  Kraepelin,  and  others  have  had 
to  do  with  the  adolescent's  susceptibility  to  fatigue  in  intellec- 
tual work.     Careful  studies  have  been  made  by  various  methods 
with  the  ergograph,  the  sesthesiometer,  and  in  other  ways ;  and 
although    the    results   thus    far    obtained  have    not  solved    the 
problems  of  the  hygiene  of  study,  they  have  emphasized  many 
of  the  teachings  of  common  sense ;  and  among  distinct  contri- 
butions  they  have  shown  that  there  are  definite  physical  con- 
comitants of  nervous  fatigue  that  can  be  tested  experimentally, 
that  central  fatigue  affects  the  whole  psycho-physic  mechanism, 
that  great    individual   differences   exist   in    respect    to    fatigue. 
Kellar  has  reported  in  the  Biologisches  Centralblatt  the  results 
of  tests  on  some  thirty  gymnasium  students  by  means  of  the 
ergograph,  which   show   that   there   are   well   marked   types  as 
regards  such  susceptibility  to  fatigue.     And  it  has  been  seriously 
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urged  in  Germany  that  pupils  should  be  graded  according  to 
their  ability  to  do  mental  work  without  fatigue. 

Other  studies  indicate  that  this  period  is  the  great  epoch  in 
functional  acquisition  and  readjustment,  and  they  suggest  grave 
questions  in  regard  to  what  training  should  be  at  the  time  of 
functional  mutation  of  an  organ.  Dr.  Paulsen,  for  example,  has 
studied  the  voices  of  many  hundred  boys  at  this  period.  In  I 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  change  occurred  in  the  twelfth  year. 
In  the  following  three  years  the  number  rose  to  lo  per  cent., 
30  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  were  unable  to  control  the  voice  in  producing  musical 
tones.  Should  voice  training  be  omitted  during  this  period  of 
mutation?  Opinion  is  divided.  Such  an  eminent  authority  as 
Dr.  McKenzie  says  it  may  be.  continued  within  certain  limits 
under  competent  directions.  Probably  much  the  same  answer 
should  be  given  in  other  cases  of  functional  readjustment. 

Noteworthy  investigations  have  shown  also  the  mental 
changes  and  the  psychic  activity  of  the  period,  appearing  in 
manifold  activities  and  interests,  intellectual  awakening,  the 
storm  and  stress  of  doubt,  the  conversions,  the  intense  emo- 
tional life,  the  fluctuating  interests  and  enthusiasms,  the  general 
instability,  and  not  infrequently  the  moral  aberrations  and  per- 
versities. All  this  is  tame  because  for  statistics  and  concrete 
illustrations  I  must  refer  to  the  original  studies.  But  the  reader 
can  recall  cases  personally  observed  and  add  to  these  the  ones 
described  by  novelists  and  biographers.  George  Eliot,  for 
example,  has  described  many  different  types  of  adolescent  char- 
acter. Maggie  Tulliver,  with  her  enthusiastic  self-renunciation 
alternating  with  **  volcanic  upheavings  of  imprisoned  passions,*' 
with  her  **wide  hopeless  yearning,  for  that  something  whatever 
it  was  that  was  greatest  and  best  on  this  earth  ;**  and  Tom  with 
his  energy  and  self-reliance,  kept  from  waywardness  by  the 
wholesome  prophylactic  of  work ;  Gwendolen  Harleth  with  her 
intense  desire  for  admiration,  her  impulsive  activity,  selfishness, 
and  inchoate  religious  and  ethical  sentiment.  These  perhaps 
are  the  most  striking  examples. 
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The  sequence  and  causal  relations  of  these  changes  we  do 
not  know.  Little  is  known  about  the  cerebral  changes  that 
occur  and  the  concomitant  psychic  processes.  We  have,  for 
example,  at  the  advent  of  adolescence  an  accelerated  rate  of 
growth  on  the  physical  side,  the  increased  intellectual  activity 
on  the  nriental  side.  Whether  the  two  come  simultaneously  in 
the  individual  or  whether  successively  is  not  clear  as  yet. 
Researches  by  Gilbert  and  others  suggest  strongly  that  the 
periods  of  maximum  rate  of  physical  growth  and  the  periods  of 
maximum  mental  development  do  not  coincide.  This  and  many 
other  problems  await  investigation. 

How  can  secondary  education  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  developing  youth  ?  After  a  study  of  the  complexity  of  the 
physical  and  mental  changes  of  this  period  one  is  at  first  inclined 
to  answer  this  question  by  saying  that  nobody  knows.  But  a 
few  practical  suggestions  occur  to  the  psychologist.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  vision  from  this  point  of  view  is  somewhat  astig- 
matic.    I  shall  try  to  report  it  honestly,  however. 

I.  The  psychologist  is  impressed  with  the  opportunity  of 
the  secondary  teachers.  Puberty,  the  beginning  of  adolescence, 
is  the  great  crisis  in  the  functional  development  of  the  individ- 
ual. And  the  importance  of  this  whole  period  from  a  wider 
point  of  view  and  the  interest  that  centers  about  it  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Recent  studies  have  shown  how  largely  the 
world's  work  has  been  done  by  adolescents.  When  the  work 
has  not  been  actually  done  at  adolescence,  the  inspiration  for  it, 
the  idea  and  plan  of  it,  have  come  in  adolescent  dreams.  Then 
for  a  time  man  is  capable  of  independent  and  original  thinking. 
Then  for  a  brief  period  the  fetters  of  habit  are  thrown  off,  and 
one  is  not  a  slave  to  his  yesterdays.  Reform  is  possible.  Varia- 
tions are  possible.  How  conservative  the  world  would  be  if  it 
were  not  for  its  adolescents  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation. 
The  pioneers  and  adventurers  are  largely  adolescents.  The 
reformers  in  the  church,  in  politics,  in  society,  are  young  men 
and  women.  The  converts  in  politics  and  religion  are  adoles- 
cents.    In  politics  it  has  been  deemed  almost  a  mark  of  weak- 
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ness  of  character  or  a  breach  of  honor  if  a  mature  man  changed 
his  party.  And  in  religion  a  convert  among  the  middle  ages  or 
the  elderly  is  thought  a  special  work  of  Providence.  Even  cases 
of  intellectual  stupidity  and  moral  perversity  are  not  hopeless. 
Just  as  in  case  of  a  large  number  of  diseases  incident  to  this 
period  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  so  there  is  good  hope  of 
recovery  from  intellectual  aberrations  and  moral  defect3.  I 
could  make  this  emphatic  if  there  were  time  to  cite  concrete 
cases.  Moral  delinquency  at  this  period  no  more  indicates  the 
criminal  than  nervous  disorder  is  a  sign  of  degeneration.  '•  When 
I  recall  my  own  adolescence,"  says  Tolstoi,  *'I  can  understand 
the  incentive  to  the  most  dreadful  crimes  committed  without 
aim  or  purpose,  without  any  precise  desire  to  harm  others  — 
done  simply  out  of  curiosity,  out  of  an  unconscious  need  of 
action."  The  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  have  their  pupils 
at  this  period  of  functional  acquisition  and  readjustment,  when 
they  are  open  to  new  impressions  with  almost  hypnotic  sus- 
ceptibility. The  opportunity  for  good  is  only  equaled  by  the 
possibility  of  evil. 

2.  The  period  of  adolescence  is  preeminently  a  period  of  self- 
revelation.  It  is  the  time  for  many  things.  If  ever  Herbart's 
many  sided  interest  be  possible  it  is  now.  Specialization  in  its 
early  years  is  likely  to  be  premature.  It  is  also  a  period  of  self- 
assertion  and  self-realization.  The  youth  is  less  teachable,  as 
Thomas  Arnold  used  to  say ;  but  he  is  more  capable  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  study.  He  is  less  amenable  to  discipline. 
He  reacts  against  rules  and  authority.  Report  has  come  to  me 
of  one  school  where  the  pupils  prided  themselves  on  breaking 
all  the  rules  of  the  school  each  day  and  counted  that  day  lost 
when  they  did  not  succeed.  But  while  the  adolescent  reacts 
against  discipline,  he  is  capable  of  great  efforts  at  self-control, 
and  will  do  anything  if  you  can  put  him  on  his  honor. 

3.  Both  observation  and  the  results  of  investigation  indicate 
the  advantages  of  an  active  life  at  adolescence.  Activity  of 
some  kind  in  a  real  or  an  imaginary  world  the  adolescent  will 
have.     The  schools    must    reckon   with  this  impulse  and  give 
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legitimate  scope  to  it.  It  is  the  time  for  manual  training,  phys- 
ical exercise,  athletics,  sport,  first  hand  study  of  nature,  and 
independent  mental  activity  in  the  laboratory  and  library.  Mr. 
Lancaster  hardly  goes  too  far  in  saying,  **The  pedagogy  of 
adolescence  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence :  Inspire 
enthusiastic  activity."  But  the  function  of  the  school  is  to  turn 
this  activity  into  legitimate  channels  and  to  develop  wholesome 
interests. 

4.  Besides  the  complexity  and  revolutionary  character  of  the 
changes  that  occur  at  adolescence  the  psychologist  is  impressed 
with  the  individual  variations.  We  set  down  the  period  of 
accelerated  rate  of  growth  at  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  for 
boys  ;  but  in  any  individual  case  it  may  come  much  earlier.  It 
may  be  postponed  later.  So  with  the  other  physical  and  mental 
changes.  Again,  in  some,  the  obvious  changes  are  chiefly  physical 
and  the  mental  come  slowly  and  without  excitement.  In  others 
the  whole  psychic  life  is  rent  and  shaken  by  a  storm  and  stress 
period  of  doubt  and  readjustment.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of 
the  processes  of  development  to  adolescence  and  the  individual 
differences  in  adolescent  character,  the  largest  measure  of  free- 
dom should  be  granted  to  the  secondary  teacher,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  adapt  education  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil  —  freedom  from  competition,  freedom  from  any  necessity 
to  train  showmen  and  prize  winners,  freedom  from  hurry,  free- 
dom from  inspection  that  demands  definite  results  in  a  definite 
time,  freedom  from  prescription  of  methods,  freedom  from 
external  interference,  political,  social,  or  religious.  But,  to 
make  freedom  safe,  the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  prepared 
for  his  work.  In  a  word,  the  motto  for  the  .higher  schools 
should  be  this  :  Demand  an  educated  teacher  and  give  him 
freedom. 

5.  The  education  of  the  secondary  teacher  should  be  profes- 
sional as  well  as  academic.  The  opinion  is  still  prevalent  that 
the  elementary  teacher  needs  special  training,  but  that  the  sec- 
ondary teacher  is  such  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  authority  of 
one's  alma  mater.     This   has  been   the   feeling  in  France   and 
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Germany  as  well  as  in  this  country :  and  in  England  Sully  told 
me  a  few  years  ago  that  a  good  cricket  player  was  pretty  sure 
of  a  place  without  special  quality  of  any  other  kind.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  discount  the  advantages  to  the  teacher  of  skill  in 
cricket  playing,  or  of  a  college  education,  or  of  the  divine  call. 
But  the  first  two  are  not  enough,  and  the  last  means,  I  suppose, 
the  teaching  instinct.  This  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
teacher,  as  current  opinion  has  it  that  the  best  teachers  are 
born,  not  made  ;  but  as  an  argument  against  professional  training 
this  is  hardly  worth  discussing  ;  for  the  supply  of  teachers  who 
are  born  such  does  not  equal  the  demand. 

A  part  of  the  professional  training  of  the  secondary  teacher 
should  consist  in  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 
Not  that  old  teachers  do  not  know  its  characteristics  and  appre- 
ciate its  significance  ;  but  that  the  young  teacher  at  the  outset 
may  have  sympathy  with  adolescence,  prevision  of  its  possibili- 
ties, and  apperception  for  the  lessons  of  experience. 

6.  Among  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  period  are 
the  great  vitality,  the  complexity  of  the  psycho-physic  develop- 
ment, the  puzzling  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  the  manifold  inter- 
ests, the  capability  of  varied  activity,  and  the  great  individual 
differences.  Now  I  would  submit  that  the  ordinary  college 
entrance  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  the 
rest  is  rather  a  narrow  test  of  the  manifoldness  of  adolescent 
character.  I  am  confident  also  that  secondary  teachers  will 
agree  that  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  the  entrance 
examination  does  not  indicate  whether  or  not  a  student  is  fitted 
to  profit  by  the  college  course.  Fitness  to  begin  the  work  of 
the  college  depends  upon  physical  development,  health,  endur- 
ance, habits  of  study  and  of  sleep,  upon  one's  interests,  accuracy 
in  performance,  power  of  independent  action,  self-control,  abil- 
ity to  use  liberty,  and  like  qualities,  quite  as  much  as  upon  any 
intellectual  attainments  that  can  be  gauged  in  a  blue-book. 

Furthermore  the  freedom  desirable  for  the  secondary  teacher 
is  not  possible  with  the  present  system  of  college  entrance 
examinations.     Their  scope  should   be  wider  both  to  give  the 
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secondary  teachers  more  freedom  and  for  a  more  adequate  test 
of  the  fitness  of  candidates.  In  the  first  place  there  should  be 
a  greater  number  of  options  in  the  entrance  examination. 

The  last  few  sentences  were  written  before  reading  the  new 
requirements  at  Harvard.  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  general 
position  justified  by  the  long  step  Harvard  has  taken  in  this 
direction.  The  general  principle  recognized  by  Harvard  and 
several  other  institutions  is  more  important  than  the  concrete 
changes.  This  principle,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  power,  qual- 
ity of  work,  habits  of  thought  and  observation,  are  more  impor- 
tant than  acquaintance  with  certain  prescribed  books.  But 
unless  the  new  requirements  are  wisely  interpreted,  I  fear  they 
will  add  to  already  congested  programmes.  The  spirit  of  the 
movement,  however,  is  admirable.  The  chief  fault  that  can  be 
found  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  providing  for  tests  of 
character  and  ability. 

In  my  opinion  all  this  should  be  supplepiented  by  one  thing 
more  —  which  I  hope  may  be  embodied  in  the  new  regulations, 
namely,  provision  for  a  report  from  the  secondary  teacher  con- 
cerning each  individual  pupil.  (I  do  not  mean  the  plan  of  cer- 
tification in  vogue  in  many  places.)  This  report  should  embrace 
such  rubrics  as  the  following:  height,  weight,  as  full  data  as 
possible  in  regard  to  health,  endurance,  temperament,  interests, 
greatest  strength,  greatest  weakness,  activities  outside  the  school, 
habits  of  study,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  general  character,  self- 
control,  power  of  independent  activity,  ability  to  use  freedom, 
stability  of  purpose.  This  report  would  not  take  the  place  of 
entrance  examination,  but  would  supplement  it.  From  the 
results  of  examination  together  with  the  information  embodied 
in  such  a  report  a  jury  could  decide  more  wisely  in  regard  to 
the  fitness  of  a  candidate  than  from  either  alone.  With  such  a 
plan  the  mistakes  of  admitting  unworthy  candidates  which  every 
college  instructor  can  vouch  for,  and  of  excluding  worthy  ones 
which  every  secondary  teacher  can  report,  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Such  a   plan  would  also  be   a  wholesome    stimulus  to  the 
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secondary  teacher,  and  it  would  be  a  factor  of  much  importance 
in  increasing  his  freedom.  Knowing  that  habits  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  of  thoroughness  and  originality,  would  count  as 
well  as  cleverness  at  examination ;  that  interest,  enthusiasm, 
and  ability  to  work,  might  atone  for  a  minimum  mark  in  algebra 
or  Latin  Grammar,  the  secondary  teacher  would  be  spared  much 
of  the  hurry  and  anxiety  that  now  overburdens  his  life. 

Some  may  say  that  all  this  is  nebulous  idealism,  that  it  is  not 
practical.-  Everything  is  nebulous  and  unpractical  before  it  is 
fully  worked  out.  If  it  is  idealistic  I  am  glad  of  it.  That 
simply  means  it  is  the  method  of  the  future  not  of  the  past.  As 
Dr.  Richardson  once  said,  ''Utopia  is  but  another  name  for 
time." 

Others,  perhaps,  will  say  that  the  plan  suggested  is  nothing 
new.  It  is  just  what  the  colleges  are  already  doing.  In  a  sense 
this  is  true.  The  plan  suggested  is  not  revolutionary.  It  is 
directly  in  the  path  of  progress  that  Harvard  has  been  pursuing 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Translation  at  sight,  original  prob- 
lems in  geometry,  notebooks  in  science,  and  the  newer  methods 
of  examination  in  English,  all  aim  to  test  ability  rather  than  mere 
knowledge.  But  what  I  would  emphasize  is  the  advantage  of 
going  much  farther  on  this  path,  and  of  including  among  the 
qualifications  for  admission  certain  psycho-physic  and  moral 
characteristics. 

It  appears  that  in  some  prominent  colleges  it  is  now  possible 
in  individual  cases  for  a  student  who  has  failed  to  pass  the 
examination  to  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  second- 
ary teacher  vouching  for  the  good  health  and  character  of  the 
candidate.  The  existence  of  such  a  backdoor  entrance  to  the 
college  is  an  admission  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  here 
advocated.  But  its  existence  does  not  increase  the  freedom  of 
the  secondary  teacher  or  remove  the  strain  from  the  pupil.  It 
does  not  exclude  unfit  candidates  who  happen  to  pass  the  exam- 
inations, and  it  does  tardy  justice  to  worthy  ones  who  do  not 
happen  to  have  the  precise  scholastic  products  demanded.  And, 
finally,  it  fails  to  give  the  stimulus  to  the  secondary  schools  to 
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work  for  healthy  development,  power,  and  character  that  would 
come  from  the  plan  suggested. 

The  purpose  of  any  plan  of  certification  or  entrance  exam- 
ination is  to  determine  whether  the  student  is  able  to  do  the 
academic  work  with  profit  to  himself  and  without  detriment  to 
the  college.  But  whether  or  not  a  student  will  profit  by  the 
college  work  depends  quite  as  much  upon  his  character  and 
capacity  as  upon  any  intellectual  attainments.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  tremendous  influence  that  Harvard  has  exerted- upon  the 
intellectual  training  given  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  merely  by  her  entrance  examination,  one  wishes  pro- 
foundly that  she  might  take  the  opportunity  offered  to  broaden 
that  influence  by  better  tests  for  character  and  ability. 

The  one  general  suggestion  made  in  this  paper  is  that  the 
present  evils  in  secondary  and  collegiate  education  are  due  to 
lack  of  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  adolescence  rather  than 
to  an  unwise  choice  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  ;  orobversely  to 
a  tendency  to  exalt  the  content  of  culture  unduly  and  to  neglect 
the  object  of  culture.  This  is  by  no  means  merely  a  rhetorical 
distinction.  It  is  a  difference  that  involves  one's  judgment  in 
regard  to  a'  hundred  questions  concerning  methods,  curricula, 
sequence  of  studies,  articulation  of  grades,  and  the  like.  When 
devotion  to  the  content  of  culture  is  dominant,  formulas,  methods, 
articulation  of  grades,  logical  order  of  studies  are  of  prime 
importance.  On  the  other  hand  when  attention  centers  upon 
the  object  of  culture,  when  the  needs  of  the  pupils  are  the  first 
consideration,  it  is  seen  that  the  logical  method  may  not  be 
the  pedagogical  method,  that  the  logical  sequence  may  not  be 
the  psychological  sequence. 

I  can  stop  for  but  a  single  concrete  illustration.  Should 
Latin  precede  French  in  the  curriculum  ?  It  usually  does 
because  it  is  the  traditional  sequence  and  it  is  logical.  By  no 
means  does  it  follow  that  it  is  the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
sequence,  i,  e,,  the  order  adapted  to  the  interest  and  appercep- 
tion of  pupils  and  the  one  best  suited  for  introduction  to  the 
study    of    foreign    languages.     At   Frankfort  in   Germany    and 
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several  other  places  the  experiment  has  been  tried  for  several 
years  of  beginning  with  French  in  the  first  year  of  the  course 
and  postponing  the  study  of  Latin  for  three  years.  The  results 
already  obtained  have  furnished  considerable  evidence  that  this 
is  the  pedagogical  sequence.  It  is  reported  that  the  pupils  have 
the  benefit  of  three  years  in  French  and  no  appreciable  loss  in 
Latin ;  for  after  ten  hours  a  week  in  Latin  for  two  years  the 
pupils  of  the  Frankfort  Gymnasium  are  as  far  advanced  as  those 
in  other  higher  schools  who  have  had  the  subject  for  five  years. 
The  chief  reason  for  beginning  with  Latin  appears  to  be  the 
fact  that  we  have  begun  with  Latin  and  that  is  the  logical  adult 
order. 

These  few  suggestions  have  been  made  merely  as  represent- 
ing in  some  degree  the  psychological  point  of  view.  But  they 
are  quite  in  harmony  with  true  pedagogy.  Two  educational 
ideals  are  in  eternal  conflict.'  One  idolizes  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, the  other  has  regard  for  the  end  of  education.  One 
gauges  education  by  the  hours,  months,  and  years  spent  in  the 
schoolroom,  by  the  subjects  studied  and  pages  turned,  by  exer- 
cises written,  examinations  passed,  and  diplomas  won.  The 
other  looks  less  at  what  a  pupil  has  read  than  at  what  he  can 
do,  and  deems  present  intellectual  health  and  mental  ability  the 
only  evidence  of  a  good  education.  The  representatives  of  the 
former  ideal  are  always  anxious  to  increase  the  quantity  of  edu- 
cation by  crowding  some  new  subject  into  the  curriculum,  by 
lengthening  the  school  day  or  the  school  year,  by  a  rigid 
economy  of  the  minutes,  or  in  like  ways.  The  representatives 
of  the  latter,  aim  to  keep  pupils  always  at  their  best,  and  would 
shorten  the  periods  of  study,  if  by  so  doing  it  be  possible  to 
quicken  the  pace  of  their  students  and  increase  attention.  The 
former  sacrifice  pupils  for  the  sake  of  subjects,  curricula,  promo- 
tion, logic.  The  latter  would  even  sacrifice  the  symmetry  of 
curricula,  systematic  articulation  of  grades,  and  logical  method 
and  sequence,  whenever  necessary  in  the  interests  of  healthy 
growth  and  the  development  of  character. 

'  See  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  II,  No.  i,  p.  60. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  It  must  be  that  the  presentation  of  these  impor- 
tant topics  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  already  addressed  us,  each 
from  his  own  distinct  point  of  view,  and  the  perfect  harmony  that  has 
appeared  in  the  two  papers,  have  stirred  in  your  minds  a  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
call  upon  you  one  by  one,  but  I  trust  that  each  of  you,  without  waiting 
for  the  others,  will  take  up  the  theme  and  let  us  have,  from  theory  or 
from  practice,  a  careful  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  are  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass.:  Mr.  Chairman  and. members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation :  Although  I  feel  unable  to  contribute  anything  new  to  the 
discussion  of  the  important  themes  presented,  yet,  as  I  was  asked  a  few 
days  ago  to  speak  this  afternoon,  I  will  keep  my  promise  by  merely 
opening  the  discussion.  Both  papers,  it  must  be  clear  to  us  all,  are 
closely  related  to  a  common  subject  —  a  subject,  moreover,  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested.  By  way  of  introduction  I  know  you  will  indulge 
me  in  the  expression  of  some  general  thoughts  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration  that  occurred  to  me  on  the  way  to  this  meeting,  although, 
until  arriving  here,  I  did  not  know  what  the  contents  of  the  valuable 
papers  to  which  we  have  listened  would  be. 

Several  centuries  have  passed  since  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon  and  his 
Novum  Organum.  The  method  of  science,  that  is  of  induction  from 
observed  facts,  slowly  entered  and  has  slowly  dominated  the  study  of 
nature,  and,  within  recent  years,  it  has  been  applied — in  some  measure 
and  somewhat  timidly  —  to  the  study  of  human  nature  and  human 
institutions.  The  field  of  education,  or  the  development  of  men  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  is  the  last  to  be  entered  by  the  scientific  method. 
But  it  has  scarcely  yet  been  applied  to  the  more  important  problems 
of  education.  Certainly,  few  results  among  the  many  we  may  expect 
from  its  use  have  yet  been  attained.  Hitherto,  and  even  now,  specu- 
lation and  a  priori  methods  of  reasoning  have  been  and  are  the  chief 
reliance  of  students  of  pedagogics.  When  such  has  not  been  the 
case  experience  of  an  isolated  and  fragmentary  character  has  been  sub- 
stituted. But  from  the  great  movement  toward  the  study  of  children 
and  the  study  of  adolescence  —  and,  especially  and  chiefly,  from  uni- 
versity departments  of  pedagogy  w'e  may  confidently  expect  not  merely 
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'new  truths  and  new  methods  of  studying  educational  problems,  but  a 
revolution  in  methods  of  teaching  and  managing  schools.  The  scien- 
tific method  applied  to  the  study  and  practice  of  education  not  only 
magnifies  the  importance  of  truth  and  sets  aside  errors  and  preju- 
dices, in  this  as  in  all  other  fields  in  which  it  is  used,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially beneficent.  It  considers,  contrary  to  what  at  first  might  be 
supposed,  not  so  much  knowledge  and  facts  as  the  individual  and  his 
welfare.  Science  here  is  thoroughly  humanizing.  It  would,  for 
example,  construct  a  course  of  study  or  devise  a  method  of  teaching 
or  management  adapted  to  the  needs — if  not  of  every  individual  yet 

—  of  the  great  majority  of  the  youth  for  whom  such  a  curriculum  or 
method  is  prepared. 

The  speakers  this  afternoon  have,  I  think,  very  successfully  main- 
tained their  respective  theses.  If,  perchance,  any  member  of  this 
association,  recalling  former  programmes  and  knowing  that  the  object 
of  the  association  has  been  rather  to  legislate,  to  effect  actual  changes 
in  school  and  college  systems  —  if,  remembering  the  great  practical 
usefulness  of  this  association,  anv  member  should  feel  that  at  this 
meeting  we  have  departed  from  it  and  gone  "wool  gathering,"  I 
wish  to  corrett  such  an  impression.  It  is  just  possible  that — though 
this  association  has  done  much  important  work — it  has  sometimes  put 
"the  cart  before  the  horse,"  that,  like  other  associations  whose  methods 
we  have  desired  to  avoid  by  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  opera- 
tion, we,  too,  may  have  been  making  recommendations  and  requisi- 
tions without  sufficient  and  accurate  data,  and  groping  in  the  darkness 
of  pedagogical  speculation.  If  the  present  step  be  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  investigation  of  educational  problems  by 
this  association,  I  for  one  welcome  it  —  if,  as  I  expect,  it  will  throw 
light  upon  the  roots  of  the  matters  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested 
and  the  difficulties  we  so  much  desire  to  remove.     If  this  association 

—  whose  influence  is  so  potent  not  only  in  New  England  but  through- 
out the  country  —  should  adopt  the  scientific  method  in  the  study  and 
application  of  pedagogical  principles,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  I  think, 
to  measure  the  gain  to  the  cause  of  education. 

In  reviewing  the  papers  of  the  afternoon,  I  think  of  one  or  two 
cautions  that  might  well  receive  our  attention.  In  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory, how  molecules  behave  in  the  presence  of  other  molecules, 
what  changes  they  undergo,  have  now  been  reduced  to  laws  of  tolera- 
ble certainty.     Perhaps  this  has  been  easy,  too,  compared  w^ith  the 
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difficult  problems  presented  to  the  student  of  the  science  and  art  edu-' 
cation.  How  children  and  youth  will  behave  in  the  presence  of  other 
children  and  youth,  how  they  will  react  upon  their  environment,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  much  more  difficult  question ;  for  the  human  will  is 
capricious  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  investigate  self-conscious  human 
beings  as  to  study  inanimate  natural  objects.  This  caution,  I  think, 
needs  often  to  be  expressed  by  the  practical  educator  to  the  scientific 
student  of  education,  or  of  psychology  applied  to  education.  It  is 
easy,  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  to  overlook  hidden  or  slightly 
developed  elements  in  condition  and  environment.  For  example,  if 
we  judge  merely  by  the  past  experience  and  behavior  of  youth,  can  we 
determine  their  capacity  for  the  acquirement  and  application  of  knowl- 
edge? Confining  ourselves  to  the  study  of  old  conditions,  what  can 
we  know  of  the  development  of  character  and  mental  power  of  pupils 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  better,  more  enthusiastic,  and  wiser  teacher? 
or  in  the  presence  of  improved  apparatus  of  instruction?  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  more  refined  and  more  intellectual  atmosphere?  Much 
data  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  study  of  edu- 
cation cannot  be  final,  but  must  be  qualified  by  the  particular  condi- 
tions of  the  youth  studied.  The  great  difficulty  in  determining 
accurately  the  laws  of  mental  life,  growth,  and  action,  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  pedagogical  principles  dependent  upon  them,  must  be  clear 
to  us  all.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  obstacles  to  the  scientific 
study  of  education  are  merely  incidental ;  that  they  can  be  surmounted  ; 
that  one  allowance  can  be  made  for  all  modifying  conditions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  constructing  school  programmes  and  devising  methods 
not  based  upon  ascertained  facts,  but  rather  upon  arbitrary  standards, 
guesses,  and  traditions,  we  may  sometime  proceed  upon  scientifically 
established  principles  resting  upon  many  observed  facts. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  actual  practice,  we  are  often  far  from 
doing  even  as  well  as  we  now  know,  to  say  nothing  of  the  knowledge 
of  youth  that  may  yet  be  gained  from  the  scientific  study  of  education. 
For  example,  there  are  yet  many  teachers,  I  fear,  who  assign  daily  les- 
sons at  the  ring  of  the  bell,  entirely  regardless  of  the  capacity  and 
environment  of  the  pupil  and  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Doubtless 
there  are  yet  many  more  who  assign  lessons  without  a  single  confer- 
ence during  the  year  of  all  the  teachers  of  a  given  class,  to  determine 
the  whole  time  that  ought  to  *be  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons  and  the  approximate  share  due  each.     Too 
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often  lessons  are  assigned  in  one  apartment  of  a  school  regardless  of 
the  claims  of  any  other  department,  even  in  cases  where  lesson  assign- 
ments have  been  deliberately  planned  in  advance.  I  do  not  here 
mention  the  graver  errors  that  prevail  in  many  places  in  making 
courses  of  study  and  treating  other  matters  of  school  economy.  Before 
the  scientific  expert  can  determine  the  real  capacity  of  a  pupil,  there- 
fore, he  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  conditions  and  limitations 
of  our  present  pedagogical  practice.  Without  experience  under  better 
instruction  and  improved  environment,  the  powers  and  possibilities  of 
youth  must  of  necessity  remain  largely  matters  of  mere  conjecture. 

Another  caution  :  Dr.  Atkinson  was  so  kind  as  to  submit  to  me  for 
my  opinion  last  spring  his  schematic  outline  for  obtaining  data  regard- 
ing his  entering  classes  from  grammar-school  teachers  and  parents. 
Although  I  was  much  pleased  with  it,  I  made  some  comments  in 
response  that  may  profitably  be  repeated  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  some  places  such  a  method  of  youth  study  as  he  has  begun  would 
have  to  be  used  with  the  rarest  tact  and  skill,  or  fail  utterly  of  attain- 
ing its  object.  As  I  wrote  him,  many  high-school  teachers  have  said 
in  my  hearing  that  they  did  not  want  to  know  the  previous  school 
records  of  their  pupils,  since  they  wished  to  receive  them  without  bias 
or  prejudice.  Many  grammar-school  teachers  have  felt  it  undesirable 
and  injudicious  to  furnish  the  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  such  data 
concerning  promoted  pupils.  Parents  also  are  far  more  sensitive  to 
fancied  evil  results  of  such  a  method  of  youth  study  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  School  authorities,  moreover,  might  in  some  places 
forbid  its  use.  Communities  composed  of  persons  of  broad  views  and 
liberal  culture  will  have  most  appreciation  for  and  will  offer  greatest 
encouragement  to  such  a  system.  I  speak  of  these  things,  however, 
not  as  opposing  the  method  but  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  its  adoption  and  successful  use  that  must  be  met  and 
overcome. 

While  listening  to  Professor  Burnham's  admirable  paper,  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  a  statement  of  Professor  Krafft-Ebbing  in  his 
great  work  upon  psycho-pathologic  sexual  life,  that  the  period  of 
puberty  is  one  in  which  if  a  youth  does  not  acquire  ideals  he  never 
will'possess  them.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  secondary  school  period  is 
one  wherein  the  truth,  "  He  which  is  filthy  let  him  be  filthy  still,  he 
that  is  holy  let  him  be  holy  still,"  applies  with  tremendous  force.  If 
this  were  the  only  truth  for  us  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  the 
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opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  secondary  teachers  are,  indeed, 
very  great. 

For  one,  I  am  very  glad  that  these  themes  have  been  presented  to 
this  association ;  and,  as  with  past  suggestions  and  views  brought 
before  us,  I  hope  the  truths  set  forth  may  be  realized  in  actual  practice 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  we  represent. 

Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  College :  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  I  should  say  something  this  afternoon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  person  who  has  had  more  to  do  with  teaching  girls  than  with 
any  other  line  of  secondary  or  advanced  education.  I  am  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  have  heard  the  first  paper  this  afternoon,  and,  therefore, 
can  make  any  remarks  upon  it  only  from  the  inferences  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  in  listening  to  the  second.  As  far  as  I  understand, 
however,  I  am  in  so  thorough  concord  with  the  conclusions  of  both 
that  what  I  have  to  say  is  rather  by  way  of  corroboration  than  by  way 
of  technical  discussion. 

Perhaps  the  first  point  which  suggests  itself  to  a  teacher  of  girls  is 
that  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  period  of  adolesence  are  a 
little  more  obvious  in  the  case  of  girls  than  of  boys.  I  think,  too, 
that  we  usually  find  it  more  difficult  with  girls  to  preserve  the  proper 
distinction  between  self- intelligence  and  an  undue  and  dangerous  self- 
consciousness.  In  saving  them  from  that  docility  on  their  part,  which 
makes  them  too  much  dull  and  inert  material,  as  one  extreme  of  their 
character,  we  have  to  avoid  that  almost  hysterical  self  interest  which 
make  them  really  interfere  with  their  own  development  by  the  energy 
of  their  interest  in  it,  and  I  find,  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
investigation,  that  those  students  who  have  been  happily  and  intel- 
ligently let  alone  as  far  as  theories  about  their  own  education  and  self 
development  are  concerned  are  usually  as  well  off  as  those  who,  in  the 
usual  phrase,  have  been  rendered  intelligent.  Ignorance  of  one's 
intellectual  system  seems  to  me  almost  an  advantage,  certainly  so  far 
as  the  feeling  of  too  strong  a  personal  responsibility  for  what  is  going 
on  in  one's  development  is  concerned. 

One  very  serious  problem,  I  think,  of  adolescence  has  not  been 
mentioned  and  that  is  the  closely  related  and  concrete  problem  of  age 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  who  almost  invariably  feel  that  their  child- 
ren, and  particularly  their  daughters,  ought  to  avoid  all  their  mistakes, 
ought  to  make  economies  of  all  their  extravagances,  and  ought  to  have 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  all  the  attainments  and  the  virtue  and  the 
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prevision  of  very  considerable  maturity.  This  difficulty,  it  seem  to  me, 
meets  every  secondary-school  teacher,  and  I  happen  just  now  to  be 
fresh  from  an  experience  which  was  shared  with  me  by  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  energetic  principal  of  a  so-called  high  school  in  which  until 
within  two  years  no  Latin  had  ever  been  taught.  Although  this  man 
is  putting  all  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the  task  of  bringing  up 
the  work  of  that  school,  it  is  quite  impossible  thus  far  for  him  to  per- 
suade the  parents  of  the  community  that  there  is  any  practical  value  in 
certain  studies  for  their  children.  They  feel,  moreover,  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  community  should  not  be  asked  to  educate  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  for  college,  and  they  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
those  talents  and  powers  which  need  to  be  educated  in  certain  classes 
of  students  during  a  limited  time  of  youth  and  those  necessary  for 
others.  The  value  of  a  college  education,  which  seems  to  many  of  us 
a  matter  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  doubt  in  this  community, 
in  other  respects  not  on  a  level  with  Hottentots,  not  in  any  sense 
lacking  perhaps  in  general  intelligence,  in  patriotism  or  in  morality. 

I  find,  too,  after  an  examination  of  a  sophomore  class  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  by  means  of  carefully  asked  questions,  that 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  them  had  no  notion  whatever  during  their 
preparatory  course  that  one  line  of  study  had  any  direct  relation  to 
another.  They  were  convinced  that  a  fact  in  ancient  history  was  for- 
ever done  with  the  day  they  closed  their  text-books.  To  be  asked  to 
use  it  in  any  other  department  seemed  to  them  a  base  imposition  on 
human  nature.  Last  year  I  tried  the  experiment  of  introducing  some- 
thing of  the  "  power  requirement "  into  the  examinations.  The  experi- 
ment was  attended  with  almost  uniform  objection  from  the  parents  of 
unsuccessful  candidates.  The  parents  said  that  Sadie  and  Mattie  had 
invariably  stood  well  in  their  classes ;  in  some  cases  were  honor  stu- 
dents ;  it  seemed  therefore  manifestly  absurd  to  ask  them  for  further 
evidence  of  attainment.  One  of  these  honor  students,  after  having 
passed  through  a  high  school,  having  taken  a  technical  course  of  study 
to  prepare  her  to  be  a  teacher,  wrote  the  following  in  answer  to  the 
requirement:  "Tell  as  well  as  you  can,  since  you  have  the  material, 
the  story  of  Numa  Pompilius."  The  answer  was:  "I  never  heard  of 
Numa  Pompilius.  Her  name  therefore  suggests  nothing  to  me,  but  I 
will  narrate  her  story  as  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been.  Numa  was  a 
little  girl  living  in  the  country.  She  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
an  education  and  so  she  picked  water-cresses  and  sold  them  to  the 
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travelers  and  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  a  kind  gentleman,  who 
is  at  once  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  teacher,  and  he  put  her  in  the 
way  of  the  gratification  of  her  heart's  desire."  This  student  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  since  her  acquaintance  with  Roman  history  had 
been  "certified"  my  requirements  in  English  were  abominable. 

Another  distinction  which  it  seems  to  me  needs  to  be  made  is  in 
favor  of  two  very  distinct  classes  of  minds  among  girls.  Perhaps  all 
men  are  alike.  Girls  fall  into  two  very  widely  different  classes :  those 
who  have  original  power,  who  possess  the  ability  to  apply  principles, 
and  those  who,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out,  have  not  such  power  or 
ability  but  who  are  nevertheless  admirable  persons,  capable  of  becom- 
ing good  citizens,  of  doing  their  duty  in  the  world  and  of  reflecting 
considerable  credit  on  the  institution  that  may  give  them  a  diploma. 
With  them  industry  has  a  certain  educating  and  culminating  result. 
And  I  must  say  that  I  think  as  much  injustice  would  be  done  to  one- 
half  the  girls  in  the  world  by  accepting  nothing  but  the  so-called 
"power  examinations"  as  is  done  to  the  other  half  by  insisting  upon 
precise  answers  and  precise  questions  on  examination  papers.  I  had 
a  very  curious  experience  some  years  ago.  The  professor  of  English 
in  one  of  the  Western  universities,  attended  by  both  men  and  women, 
brought  me  a  large  number  of  type-written  papers  signed  in  cipher. 
These  he  handed  to  me  without  any  classification  and  asked  me  to  look 
them  over  quickly  and  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  them  and  how  I 
thought  they  compared,  on  the  whole,  with  corresponding  work  in  the 
Eastern  colleges.  As  I  looked  them  over,  they  seemed  to  be  of  two 
clearly  marked  classes.  I  said :  "  Papers  like  these  I  am  perfectly 
familiar  with,  but  these  others  have  throughout  a  quality  I  am  trying  to 
secure."  He  said,  "  That  sounds  very  interesting.  Let  me  see.'* 
Reference  to  the  paper  with  the  names  corresponding  to  the  ciphers 
showed  that  I  had  picked  out  every  boy*s  paper  in  the  list.  The 
poorest  of  these  were  all  characterized  by  a  quality  that  the  papers  writ- 
ten by  girls  with  which  I  was  familiar  were  able  to  secure  only  after 
long  training  if  at  all.  Many  of  the  papers  written  by  the  boys  were 
extremely  crude  and  were  full  of  blunders,  but  as  a  class  they  possessed 
a  power  of  applying  principles  which  those  of  the  girls  did  not  show. 
There  were  instances  of  great  literary  merit,  however,  among  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  best  paper  of  them  all  was  written  by  a  girl. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Button,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookline  : 
If  it  is  proper  for  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  association  to  say  a 
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single  word,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  because  of  my  pro- 
found interest  in  the  subject  and  appreciation  of  the  papers  which  have 
been  read  that  I  am  glad  to  join  the  discussion. 

I  find  myself  sympathizing  very  much  with  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Ramsay,  that  if  this  association,  after  several  years  of  careful  and  fruit- 
ful study  of  the  organization  of  courses,  should  devote  itself  to  these 
very  vital  and  important  subjects  we  should  hope,  I  am  sure,  to  get 
out  of  it  something  important  and  valuable.  We  have  been  going 
through,  in  all  departments  of  instruction,  a  period  of  organization  and 
our  attention  has  necessarily  been  devoted  to  that  phase  of  work. 
Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  schools  and  the  massing  of  people 
in  cities,  the  problems  have  come  up  more  rapidly  than  we  were  able 
to  meet  them.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  at  this  point  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  things  that  have  been  suggested  this  afternoon, 
and  I  was  very  glad  that  Dr.  Burnham  did  not  close  his  most  interest- 
ing paper  without  calling  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  the  important 
fact  that  secondary-school  teachers  are  not  likely  to  give  their  best 
thought  to  these  questions  until  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in 
college  entrance  examinations.  I  have  no  desire  to  complain  or  make 
any  random  criticisms  upon  these  matters  and  I  welcome  with  great 
pleasure  the  changes  that  have  been  made  already,  but  still  I  do  myelf 
most  humbly  and  profoundly  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  our 
boys  and  girls  can  walk  from  the  doors  of  our  high  schools  up  to  the 
college  with  a  statement  from  our  teachers  as  to  what  they  are  and 
what  they  have  done,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  work.  I 
believe  that  in  certain  parts  of  this  country,  as  for  example  in  the  West, 
where  students  are  able  to  do  this,  they  are  getting  a  better  class  of 
work  in  the  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  in  colleges.  And  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  further  that  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
Yale  and  Harvard,  both  of  which  institutions  I  revere,  will  set  an 
example  of  opening  their  doors,  taking  students  for  what  they  have 
done  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  do  work. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of  one  institution  can  set  proper 
papers  for  members  of  another  institution.  If  students  should  come 
up  to  the  college  and  after  being  there  three  or  six  months  be  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence  of  their  power  through  examinations,  I  am 
sure  I  never  should  object  to  examinations /^r  se  given  that  way;  but 
when  these  examinations  give  tone  and  color  to  everything  that  is 
done  in  the  secondary  school,  and  as  the   pupil  approaches  the  time 
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when  the  question  is  to  be  decided  whether  he  can  go  to  college  or 
not,  there  is  a  nervous  tension  thrilling  through  the  pupils  and  through 
the  teachers,  narrowing  the  instruction,  often  driving  pupils,  parents 
and  teachers  almost  crazy,  I  say  it  is  time  that  careful,  serious  thought 
be  given  to  this  matter.  I  don't  say  this  in  the  spirit  of  criticism ;  I 
say  it  because  I  have  seen  it  year  after  year  and  I  see  now  a  member  of 
my  own  family,  who  is  perhaps  of  average  ability,  who  has  as  hopeful 
an  outlook  as  most  pupils  who  are  looking  toward  college,  and  who  is 
in  a  school  which  is  most  broadly  managed,  where  every  consideration 
is  given,  yet  under  these  favorable  conditions,  within  a  year  of  college 
is  beginning  to  experience  a  sort  of  nervous  anxiety  which  to  me  is 
most  painful  to  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  spirit 
of  criticism,  I  know  that  these  things  are  moving  as  fast  perhaps  as  they 
can  move,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  not  long  before  we  shall  see  some- 
thing different. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  capacities  of  pupils.  The  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  may  know  a  great  deal  about  the  children  under 
their  charge,  provided  their  attention  is  not  diverted  to  something 
that  is  extraneous  and  something  that  makes  the  school  unsocial. 
My  friend  speaking  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  of  the  isolation  of 
the  results  of  studies  as  they  are  found  in  the  minds  of  certain  pupils, 
reminded  me  of  the  unsocial,  purely  individualistic  tendencies  in  some 
of  our  secondary  schools.  This  condition  can  never  be  overcome 
until  our  teachers  can  study,  as  they  certainly  can  do  if  they  are 
relieved  of  this  extraneous  influence,  the  pupils.  They  will  do  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  devise  any  subtle  system  of  child  study.  They  will 
know  their  pupils  if  they  are  true  teachers.  I  remember  some  years 
ago  in  Yale  University  we  used  to  have  what  we  called  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing jubilee  in  the  autumn,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  a  system  of  dramatics  grew  up  there  in  connection  with 
those  jubilees  which  the  faculty  thought  were  not  all  that  they  should 
be,  and  they  passed  a  rule  that  students  should  not  appear  in  female 
apparel.  The  students  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  as  they 
always  do  at  Yale,  and  when  the  next  jubilee  came  off  those  who  were 
designated  to  take  the  part  of  women  appeared  with  large  labels  on 
their  backs.  There  was  perhaps  some  delicate  suggestion  of  female 
apparel,  but  nothing  noticeable,  but  these  labels  indicated  that  one  w^as 
a  chambermaid,  one  was  a  waitress,  and  so  on.  They  were  labeled.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  the  open-eyed  teacher  of  sympathy 
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and  insight  needs  no  label  upon  any  single  pupil  to  enable  him  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  that  pupiTs  tastes,  temperament,  disposition, 
power,  and  all  those  things  that  make  up  the  personality.  All  that 
we  want  to  do  is  to  remove  the  slavish  feeling  that  there  is  something 
greater  in  education  than  developing  that  whole  personality. 

The  President  :  I  am  very  sure  there  are  persons  here  who  have 
had  experience  in  teaching  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes, 
and  those  who  have  had  experience  not  only  with  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  classes  but  at  various  stages  of  their  education  both  in  school 
and  in  college.  I  see  two  women  here  who  have  been  college  presi- 
dents, or  are  college  presidents.  I  believe  they  ought  to  tell  us  their 
thoughts  upon  these  subjects. 

Dr.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  :  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to 
respond  twenty  years  ago,  because  then  I  thought  I  knew  something 
about  the  subject,  but  I  have  studied  so  many  boys  and  girls  in  the 
last  twenty  years  that  I  now  frankly  rise  and  confess,  as  Doctor  Burn- 
ham  urged  that  we  should,  that  I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that 
I  shall  never  find  out,  and  that  other  teachers  will  hardly  find  out, 
the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  capacities  of  secondary-school 
*  pupils,  until  we  have  a  convention  between  intelligent  and  conscientious 
parents  and  the  teachers  themselves.  In  the  minds  of  all  of  us  there 
must  have  been  during  the  discussion  and  the  reading  of  the  papers 
gratifying  remembrance  of  certain  towns  in  New  England  where  teachers 
and  mothers  and  fathers  are  constantly  taking  counsel  together,  not 
simply  filling  out  admirable  blanks,  but  meeting  and  discussing 
in  the  friendliest  conversations  the  interests  of  their  secondary  school 
boys  and  girls.  I  have  myself  made  some  studies  as  to  the  reasons 
of  fatigue  and  headache  in  our  boys  and  girls.  I  don't  think  they  are 
so  much  unlike,  though  what  has  been  said  certainly  does  apply  to 
difficulties  more  noticeable  in  the  life  of  the  secondary-school  girl 
than  in  that  of  her  brother.  But  I  find  that  both  boys  and  girls  are 
quite  likely  not  to  eat  their  breakfast  before  they  go  to  school  or  to  eat 
it  too  hurriedly.  I  remember  very  well  a  few  years  ago  watching  a 
great  school  for  girls  in  Philadelphia  when  there  was  introduced  a 
compulsory  luncheon  at  half  past  ten  o'clock.  Teachers  who  had 
been  discouraged  about  the  capacity  of  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
changed  their  opinions  utterly  in  three  months.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  there  are  some  very  practical  questions  for  teachers 
of  the  secondary-school  children  and  one  of  them  is  this  which  Dr. 
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Atkinson  has  referred  to,  the  question  of  food.  Perhaps  it  is  womanish 
and  old  fashioned,  but  for  my  part  I  should  rather  see,  in  the  interests 
of  the  work  of  this  association,  a  careful  study  of  the  question  of  food 
for  school  children  than  even  the  discussion  of  a  change  of  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college.  To  a  teacher  of  girls,  as  she  watches 
her  girls  constantly,  the  question  of  food  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  problem  respecting  the  nervous 
pace  that  we  shall  give  our  girls  and  boys,  in  our  difficult  New  England 
climate,  and  in  the  emotional  life  of  our  society.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  study  these  serious  complications  between  the  schools  and 
colleges  and  their  requirements  for  admission.  But  shall  we  not  also 
study  that  one  ever  present  in  our  American  life,  the  question  of  the 
social  life  of  our  boys  and  our  girls  ?  We  who  have  been  boarding- 
school  teachers  or  teachers  in  colleges  where  students  are  removed  from 
home  influences  have  not  had,  I  venture  to  say,  half  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  young  people  that  those  have  who  teach  children 
who  are  at  home  and  especially  the  girls  who  are  at  home.  It  seems 
to  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  we  can  decide  what  the  capacities 
of  the  young  girl  may  be  for  intellectual  or  physical  power  and  devel- 
opment, we  must  get  her  away  from  home*  This  is  a  very  brutal 
remark,  and  does  not  at  all,  I  know,  satisfy  the  mothers,  who  feel 
instinctively  that  the  best  place  for  a  girl  is  with  her  mother.  We  have 
all  heard  that  axiom,  all  of  us  teachers,  all  our  lives;  but  I  venture  to 
say,  as  a  lover  of  girls,  that  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  for  a 
young  girl,  if  a  teacher  would  discover  what  her  capabilities  are,  is  to  get 
her  away  sometimes  from  the  wisest  mother.  Since  that  may  not  be 
possible  for  our  high- school  boys  and  girls,  can't  the  mother^  and  the 
teachers  together  determine  something  of  what  these  capabilities  are  by 
discovering  how  we  may  sacrifice  our  young  girls  less  on  the  altar  even 
of  the  Epworth  League,  or  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  or  the 
best  church  fair  in  the  world  ?  These  objects,  beautiful  and  noble  in 
their  way,  are  slaughtering  our  school  girls,  as  we  all  know,  all  over  the 
country.  The  broken  down  girls  and  their  brothers —  for  the  boys  break 
down  nervously,  too — cannot  be  saved,  and  we  cannot  discuss  fully  their 
possibilities,  until  the  mothers  and  fathers,  and  fathers  especially,  meet 
with  the  teachers  in  convention,  as  here  are  meeting  the  masters  of 
the  schools  and  the  presidents  of  the  colleges. 

The  President  :  Is  there  not  some  one  here  who  will  speak  for 
the  academies,  in  distinction  from  the  high  schools  and  from  the  col- 
lege girls  ? 
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Dr.  Atkinson  :  For  one  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Newhall, 
of  Wilbraham  Academy,  who  has  some  ideas  to  offer,  I  am  quite  sure, 
on  the  question  of  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  William  R.  Newhall,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wil- 
braham, Mass.:  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
afternoon,  though  I  am  in  most  hearty  sympathy  with  the  papers  that 
have  been  presented.  "  Fitness  to  enter  college  depends  on  physical 
development  and  moral  character,"  was  one  of  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Burnham.  Within  a  few  days  the  registrar  of  one  of  our  leading  New 
England  colleges  has  written  to  me  with  reference  to  the  fitness  for 
entrance  at  his  institution  of  a  young  man  who  had  failed  in  the  special 
examination  that  had  been  set.  The  registrar  said  in  this  letter  :  "If 
you  think  that  the  young  man  has  sufficient  character  and  sound 
enough  health  to  maintain  his  college  course,  we  are  ready  to  receive 
him."  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  larger  disposition  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege authorities  than  is  realized  by  the  secondary  teachers  to  receive 
students  of  qualified  powers,  quite  apart  from  the  specific  preparation 
which  they  may  have  had.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  often  sadly  deficient 
in  their  personal  habits,  and  need  instruction  with  reference  to  diet, 
exercise,  sleep,  and  the  care  of  their  own  bodies.  The  United  States 
navy  and  the  United  States  army  require  specific  physical  examinations. 
Why  should  not  the  colleges  also  ?  Why  should  not  the  leading  sec- 
ondary schools  provide  for  proper  physical  instruction  ?  Oftentimes 
in  my  own  experience  incorrect  and  positively  vicious  habits  have  been 
remedied  in  this  way  and  with  the  sound  body  has  come  a  clearer 
intelligence  and  a  stronger  will,  and  the  stupid  student  has  become 
successful.  There  is  an  ethical  significance  in  physical  examinations 
and  in  physical  development  which  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  real- 
ized. Boys  and  girls  away  from  home  in  our  academies  are  subject 
to  specific  regulations  in  the  matter  of  sleep  and  of  diet  and  it  is  the 
uniform  experience,  I  suppose,  of  masters  of  such  schools  that 
increased  capacity  for  study  and  better  health  result.  Somewhat  of 
this  ought  to  come  everywhere.  For  myself,  I  hope  that  a  physical 
test  will  be  applied  soon  by  the  colleges,  and  that  every  secondary 
school  will  provide  such  physical  training  as  shall  secure  for  the  pupil 
mastery  of  his  own  body  with  real  self-intelligence  and  without  undue 
self-consciousness. 

President  Julia  J.  Irvine,  of  Wellesley  College  :  I  wish  to  thank 
the  last  speaker  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  colleges  are 
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sometimes  a  little  better  than  their  word,  and  I  believe  you  will  allow 
me,  and  perhaps  others  will  to  take  a  moment  of  your  time  in 
instancing  a  thing  upon  which  they  are  also  better  than  their  word. 
We  all  know  the  defects  of  college  announcements.  We  all  know 
or  suspect  that  some  other  college  puts  more  in  its  announcement 
than  it  is  always  ready  to  make  good.  We  may  acknowledge  that  in 
the  haste  of  printing  we  sometimes  do  the  same  thing  ourselves.  But 
there  are  other  things  that  are  not  put  in  the  college  announcement 
which  nevertheless  a  college  has,  and  I  speak  for  one  that  has  a 
requirement  in  health  which  it  exacts  by  a  rigid  examination  and 
which  it  requires  a  student  to  maintain  through  her  college  course. 
(Cries  of  "  Good.")     We  think  it  is. 

May  I  have  another  moment  to  say  how  heartily  glad  I  am  to  hear 
attention  called  to  the  loss  of  power  between  the  grammar  school  and 
the  high  school,  and  though  not  so  directly,  certainly  also  to  the  loss 
of  power  that  there  often  is  between  the  high  school  and  the  college. 
Whether  the  same  plan  that  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  Dr.  Atkin- 
son in  regard  to  bridging  this  chasm  between  the  lower  school  and  the 
next  one  would  answer  if  it  were  applied  to  the  high  school  and  the 
college  I  cannot  tell.  Practical  difficulties  suggest  themselves  to  me.  I 
am  afraid  there  are  those  here  who  would  know  how  I  should  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  addition  of  any  more  details  to  the  Wellesley  entrance 
certificate.  But  I  must  ask,  if  the  college  is  to  get  the  information 
that  it  ought  to  have,  that  it  tries  to'get,  that  it  most  hig^hly  values,  as 
to  the  character  of  its  entering  candidates,  how  shall  it  do  it?  Will 
the  school  give  this  out  of  its  grace  ?  It  does  sometimes  on  direct 
application  in  individual  cases.  Will  it,  as  I  may  say,  form  a  habit  of 
doing  this  ?     Must  a  college  first  make  the  requirement  ? 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay  :  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr. 
Atkinson,  or  others,  that  may  be  of  interest  to  some  here  besides 
myself.  There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  many  earnest  teachers 
to  individualize  more  in  their  instruction  and  management  of  pupils. 
The  colleges  have  been  charged  this  afternoon  with  some  responsi- 
bility, acting  upon  the  schools  through  their  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, for  the  inability  of  teachers  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  in  some  measure, 
there  are  grounds  for  such  a  charge ;  but  is  there  not  another  and 
greater  hindrance,  that  is,  conventional  standards  of  judgment  upon 
partially  and  impartiality  that  prevail  in  the  community  and  in  the 
school  itself?     How  many  here  have  not  heard  the  cry  of  partiality 
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raised  against  them  when  they  have  tried  in  all  good  conscience  to 
individualize  in  their  treatment  of  pupils  ?  The  popular,  but  indis- 
criminating  and  ill-judged,  cry  is,  "Treat  all  alike."  Any  departure 
from  such  uniformity  of  procedure  is  followed,  at  least  in  some  places, 
by  the  utterance :  Treat  my  child  like  you  treat  my  neighbor's  ;  I  pay 
as  much  taxes  to  support  the  schools  as  he." 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson:  To  speak  concretely  of  one  form  of  par- 
tiality, there  is  complaint  in  Springfield  —  and  it  is  a  complaint  often 
heard  in  other  places  as  well  —  that  the  college  preparatory  pupils  are 
given  the  best  teachers,  and  that  the  programme  is  based  entirely 
on  their  particular  needs. 

I  tried  this  afternoon  to  show  that  the  school's  attention  should 
first  be  directed  toward  the  physical  and  intellectual  well-being  of  each 
individual  pupil,  quite  regardless  of  his  destination.  I  believe  the  best 
teachers  should  divide  their  time  about  equally  between  those  who  are 
and  those  who  are  not  going  to  college.  The  complaint  that  college 
preparatory  pupils  receive  undue  consideration  must  be  met.  The 
plan  of  pupil  study,  which  is  under  consideration  in  Springfield, 
attempts  to  do  away  with  this  form  of  partiality. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  Principal  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy : 
It  occurred  to  me  as  Mrs.  Palmer  was  referring  to  the  need  of  healthy 
food,  adequate  food,  and  of  looking  out  for  the  physical  support  dur- 
ing the  school  session  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  our  high  schools, 
that  it  might  be  an  interesting  thing  if  some  rough  result  could  be 
arrived  at  among  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  academies 
that  are  here  present  as  to  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  high 
schools  and  academies  that  are  here  represented  which  maintain  a 
single  session  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  a  lunch  in  that  ses- 
sion. I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  at  all  feasible  to  obtain  any 
such  result  at  a  meeting  like  this,  but  I  think  it  is  always  interesting  to 
get  hold  of  our  facts  when  we  are  most  interested  in  them. 

I  was  very  much  myself  struck  with  the  wisdom  that  had  been 
shown  in  what  had  been  omitted  as  well  as  what  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  inquiries  that  Dr.  Atkinson  had  arranged.  I  think  we  must, 
however,  recognize  that  there  is  not  everywhere  an  advance  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  parents  who  send  children  to  high  schools.  On 
this  account,  the  attempts  to  get  intelligent  cooperation  from  a  large 
percentage  of  parents  of  pupils  are  somewhat  disappointing,  and  I 
dare  say  that  it  is  true  that  many  parents  would  half  resent  the  effort 
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made  on  the  part  of  schools  to  extract  information  from  them.  They 
would  be  somewhat  apt  to  say :  "We  turn  the  child  over  to  you  and 
we  don't  want  to  have  you  ask  any  questions  about  the  child.  Your 
business  is  to  take  the  child  and  do  for  him  as  you  can  with  the  light 
that  you  have."  That  only  shows  again  how  very  important  the  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  high  schools  and  parents,  nec- 
essarily selected  parents,  is. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson  :  Dr.  Keep,  has  asked  the  high  schools  a 
question,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  academies  a  question.  In  how  many 
academies  represented  here  is  there  the  physical  examination  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Newhall  ? 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy,  Head  Master  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lake- 
ville,  Conn. :  In  answer  to  Dr.  Atkinson's  question,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  our  school  from  the  very  first  to  give  every  pupil  a  thorough 
physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  in  the  fall, 
whether  he  be  a  new  pupil  or  an  old  one.  This  examination  is  made 
as  complete  as  possible  and  includes  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  tests. 
The  information  gained  through  these  examinations  has  been  found  to 
be  invaluable  in  determining  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  many  stu- 
dents' success  with  their  studies  and  in  determining  also  the  extent  of 
physical  or  mental  power.  We  have  been  surprised  and  astonished  at 
the  results  obtained  by  the  eye  and  ear  tests.  We  have  found  quite 
frequently  that,  in  the  language  of  the  examiner,  one  boy  can  hear 
three  inches  with  one  ear  and  fifty-one  inches  with  the  other.  It 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  which  direction  the  teacher  is  from 
such  a  boy,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  he  would  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  inattentive  to  explanations  given  in  the  class- 
room or  not.  The  differences  in  the  seeing-power  of  the  two  eyes  are 
oftentimes  quite  as  great ;  so  that  if  such  a  boy  does  not  sit  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  from  the  blackboard,  explanations  put  upon  the  black- 
board are  absolutely  useless  to  him.  In  few  instances  have  parents 
discovered  that  there  was  any  defect;  and  consequently  nothing  had 
been  done  to  relieve  or  correct  the  infirmity.  These  examinations  are 
repeated  in  full  at  the  close  of  each  school  year.  Some  very  interest- 
ing data  have  been  thus  obtained  as  the  result  of  one  year's  experi- 
ments. We  are  interested  in  the  examinations  to  be  made  this  fall  for 
their  bearing  on  the  question  of  physical  growth  as  related  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  I  think  it  was  an  article  in  the  Forum  some  time 
ago  which  stated  that  a  boy  grows  as  much  during  the  summer  vacr.» 
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tion  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  If  that  is  so,  it  has  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  length  of  the  summer  vacation.  I  am  not  able 
to  say  whether  a  boy  grows  because  of  the  summer  vacation  or  whether 
a  long  summer  vacation  ought  to  be  given  because  of  the  growth ;  but 
certainly  there  is  a  very  interesting  question  to  be  studied  here.  We 
find  our  physical  examinations  absolutely  indispensable. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  expressing  my 
very  great  indebtedness  to  the  authors  of  these  papers,  because  of  the 
emphasis  which  they  have  laid  upon  certain  matters  that  have  per- 
plexed me  personally,  and  that  I  think  have  perplexed  other  second- 
ary-school teachers.  In  fact,  the  valuable  information  that  has  come 
to  us  this  afternoon  through  these  papers  has  set  my  mind  working  so 
intensely  in  the  line  of  meditation  and  reflection  as  almost  to  paralyze 
my  power  of  production  or  reproduction.  While,  therefore,  I  would 
like  to  contribute  something  to  a  discussion  so  important  as  this  out 
of  my  own  experience,  I  can  find  myself  able  to  do  little  more  than 
to  concur  in  the  conclusions  that  have  been  stated  ;  and  so  far  as  that 
corroboration,  based  upon  my  own  experience,  is  worth  anything  I  am 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  it.  The  point  suggested  by  the 
paper,  perhaps  suggested  to  me  because  of  the  mood  that  I  was  in  — 
the  point  suggested  to  me  was  the  impoverishment  of  class  work  under 
the  system  of  pressure  which  has  followed  inevitably  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  I  remember  when 
I  came  to  Easthampton  in  1862,  to  prepare  for  college  under  Dr. 
Josiah  Clark  at  Williston  Seminary,  I  said  to  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
senior  class,  as  we  were  talking  over  school  life  one  afternoon,  "  What 
is  there  about  Dr.  Clark's  recitations  that  makes  them  so  popular  ?" 
He  answered  :  "  Why,  one  of  those  recitations  is  a  liberal  education 
in  itself."  And  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Taylor's  pupils,  the  old  Ando- 
ver  boys,  speak  of  their  class-room  exercises  in  the  same  way.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  my  impression  is  that,  with  all  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  raising  the  standard  of  education,  the  standard  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  college,  and  the  development  of  power  in  cer- 
tain directions,  class-room  exercises  have  not  improved  in  twenty-five 
years  upon  the  exercises  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Clark ;  and  that  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  power  for  going  ahead  we  have  narrowed  our  work 
to  one  or  two  lines. 

What  we  need  now  is  to  slow  up,  that  our  work  may  be  broadened 
and  enriched.     Every  teacher,  I  think,  finds,  as  he  goes  on  from  year 
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to  year  teaching  an  author  like  Virgil  or  Homer,  and  is  surprised  to 
find  that  he  has  less  and  less  time  for  reviews  every  year.  Why? 
Because  his  own  studies,  and  reflections,  and  experience  in  teaching 
furnish  so  much  to  present  for  inspiring  and  enriching  the  work  of 
the  class  room  that  he  can  occupy  the  whole  time  with  the  advanced 
lesson.  And  yet  where  tests  of  quantity,  proper  enough,  become  great 
and  imperative,  one  feels  a  pressure  that  is  irresistible.  That  pressure 
leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  best  method  ;  and  by  best  method 
we  usually  mean  the  most  direct  method,  or,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  day,  that  method  which  will  save  time.  We  teachers  are  as  much 
the  victims  of  the  passion  to  save  time  and  save  labor  in  education  as 
you  find  among  men  in  the  commercial  world ;  and  in  the  search  for 
conditions  by  which  we  may  save  time  and  save  labor  we  are  exposed 
to  another  tendency  —  well  stated  by  Professor  Peck  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  —  to  make  education  largely  a  matter  of 
applying  and  working  out  formulas.  But  the  moment  we  reduce 
methods  of  education  to  formulas,  and  leave  out  the  personal  facts, 
the  personality  of  the  master,  we  become  artificial  and  mechanical.  I 
am  glad,  therefore,  that  the  papers  this  afternoon  are  agreed  in  call- 
ing for  a  larger  liberty  for  the  teacher,  which  implies,  of  course, 
greater  fitness  for  his  work.  Better  teaching  is  indeed  desirable.  But 
as  a  condition  of  better  teaching  the  pupiTs  attention  should  not  be 
so  taken  up  with  the  mere  amount  of  the  college  requirement  as  to 
leave  scant  time  for  a  really  superior  teacher  to  enrich  his  work  out  of 
his  own  experience  and  culture. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  Principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.:  Since  request  has  been  made  that  the  officers  of 
academies  report  what  is  being  done  for  physical  culture  of  pupils,  I 
will  say  for  Williston  that  physical  measurements  have  been  made 
there  during  many  years,  and  gymnastic  training  for  a  longer  time. 
The  gymnasium  was  built  in  1864,  and  from  the  beginning  the 
Amherst  plan  has  been  followed.  Physical  measurements  have  been 
made  so  long  that  we  have  an  accumulation  of  statistics,  from  which 
averages  can  be  made.  There  a  boy  of  certain  age  and  height  can  be 
shown  whether  his  measurements  fall  below  or  rise  above  the  average 
in  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  advised  of  his  physical  defects 
and  told  what  to  do  to  remedy  them. 

The  President  :  Dr.  Atkinson,  would  you  like  to  add  anything 
by  way  of  summary  or  reply  ?     Professor  Burnham  ? 
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Dr.  William  H.  Burnham  :  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
make  some  other  suggestions.  I  should  have  suggested  that  not  only 
physical  but  psycho-physical  tests  should  be  added,  but  I  thought  that 
would  seem  too  ideal  and  too  far  in  the  future. 

I  am  glad  that  the  matter  of  food  has  been  mentioned.  I  know  a 
boy  in  a  neighboring  city  who  goes  to  high  school  where  there  is  one 
session  a  day.  The  family  eat  breakfast  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  has  a  capricious  appetite  and  eats  very  little.  He  goes 
to  school  and  eats  nothing  but  a  little  pastry  until  he  ccunes  home  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  eat  a  cold  dinner,  whatever  he  happens 
to  fancy.  I  know  a  young  woman,  now  a  graduate  of  Smith  College, 
who  in  the  high  school  followed  a  plan  very  much  like  this  and  was 
entirely  broken  down  in  health  at  the  end  of  the  course.  She  went  to 
Smith  College,  lived  a  regular  life,  and  came  out  of  the  college  a 
healthy  young  woman.  She  says  now  that  the  dyspepsia  from  which 
she  suffered  was  due  to  the  irregularity  in  eating  and  lack  of  food 
while  she  was  studying  in  school.  I  would  suggest  that  a  profitable 
inquiry  might  be,  how  many  boys  and  girls  eat  anything  besides  pastry 
before  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  might  profitably  make  the  inquiry  also 
how  many  boys  and  girls  have  ever  been  out  into  the  country.  You 
may  think  that  very  strange,  but  I  am  told  in  Worcester  that  a  great 
many  of  the  pupils,  especially  the  girls,  have  never  been  into  the 
country  until  they  come  to  take  the  subject  of  botany  in  the  high  school. 
There  are  a  number  of  inquiries  of  this  kind  that  might  profitably  be 
made,  and  the  aim  of  my  suggestions  was  largely  to  find  some  means 
of  giving  secondary  teachers  the  liberty  and  the  time  so  that  they 
could  make  such  investigations. 

With  this  the  discussion  closed,  and  after  certain  announcements 
by  the  secretary  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  evening. 

FRIDAY    EVENING 

The  evening  address  was  presented  by  President  William  J.Tucker, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  had  for  its  subject : 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  UNIT 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  apportion  the  educational  gains  of 
the  past  decade,  designating  the  exact  contribution  from  each 
part  of  the  educational  system,  he  would  not  be  able  to  give  any 
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large  credit  to  the  college.  Our  colleges  have  shared  in  the 
general  advancement.  They  have  grown  in  the  number  of 
students,  in  the  value  of  their  equipment,  and  in  their  methods  of 
administration  and  instruction.  But  their  gains  have  not  been 
at  first  hand.  They  have  not  represented  the  outgrowth  or 
expansion  of  the  college  idea.  These  gains  have  come  in  from 
without  chiefly  by  way  of  the  university. 

A  generation  ago  the  most  stable  and  clearly  defined  part 
of  the  educational  system  was  the  college.  Today  the  college, 
if  not  unfixed  and  undefined  in  place,  represents  that  part  of 
the  system  which  is  confessedly  most  in  need  of  redefinition 
and  revaluation. 

I  am  concerned,  therefore,  to  ask,  I  trust  not  simply  because 
it  is  my  special  business  to  ask,  but  in  the  general  interest  — 
What  is  the  present  value  of  the  college  idea?  For  upon  this 
value  depends  the  integrity  of  the  college  unit. 

The  time  has  come,  I  think,  for  some  one  to  put  this  ques- 
tion, even  if  the  one  who  puts  it  does  not  assume  to  give  the 
sufficient  answer. 

There  are  three  principles  which  seem  to  me  to  express  the 
educational  advance  of  the  past  decade,  and  measurably  that 
of  the  previous  decade,  namely,  research,  utility,  and  economy, 
economy  of  time.  The  first  principle  wrought  itself  out  in  the 
establishment  of  the  university,  the  second  in  the  development 
of  the  school  of  technology,  the  third  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
secondary,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  elementary  school. 

Let  me  go  into  particulars  for  a  little. 

The  spirit  of  research  gaye  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  true 
university  on  American  soil.  The  growth  of  the  university  idea 
has  been'  so  rapid  that  we  can  hardly  realize  how  recent  it  is  in 
our  educational  development.  I  recall  a  few  familiar  dates,  not 
covering  the  field,  but  sufficient  for  illustration.  Johns  Hopkins 
went  into  operation  in  1876,  Clark  University  in  1889,  Chicago 
University  in  1892. 

I  assume  that  real  university  work  at  Harvard  dates  from 
1869,  when  systematic  courses  of  advanced  instruction  in  philosc- 
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phy  and  literature  were  given,  examinations  introduced,  and 
degrees,  after  three  years,  conferred  ;  but  the  graduate  school, 
which  is  the  kernel  of  the  university,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
past  ten  years.  Yale  College  passed  over  into  Yale  University 
in  1886,  and  Princeton  College  into  Princeton  University  in  1896. 
University  work,  however,  preceded  in  each  case  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name.  The  university  idea,  as  standing  for  original 
investigation  and  research,  has  always  had  brilliant  individual 
illustrations,  even  in  the  scantiest  days  of  the  old  colleges,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  until  now  to  organize  the  idea  and  give 
it  fit  proportions.  The  creation  of  the  university  is  the  great- 
est distinctive  work  of  the  past  decade. 

Next  to  this  work,  I  put  as  most  distinctive,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  utility  through  the  technical  school.  I 
will  not  stop  to  show  by  any  enumeration  the  increase  of  these 
schools.  A  clfearer  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  principle  of 
utility  is  seen  in  the  relative  advance  of  the  great  departments 
of  educational  training,  which  have  an  economic  or  commercial 
value  —  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and,  in  this  regard,  mathe- 
matics. In  the  last  conversation  which  I  had  with  General 
Walker,  he  emphasized  the  remarkable  advance  of  biology  as  an 
economic  science,  prophesying  that  it  would  rival  chemistry  in 
its  commercial  value.  Professor  Huxley,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, calculated  that  the  experiments  of  Pasteur  had  added  to  the 
wealth  of  France  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war. 

I  have  referred  to  one  other  distinctive  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  decade,  namely,  economy  of  time,  as  seen 
especially  in  the  readjustment  of  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school.  Of  course  the  Committee  of  Ten  had  other  objects  in 
view  in  their  report  than  economy  of  time,  but  I  have  always 
assumed  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  in  the  mind  of  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  was  the  recovery  of  those  wastes  which 
had  been  caused  by  ill-adjusted  courses  of  study.  Certainly  the 
principle  of  economy  is  now  at  work  with  sustained  vigor,  push- 
ing its  way    down  into  the  elementary  schools.     It  has  already 
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given,  as  a  direct  result,  some  gain  in  time,  and  as  indirect 
results,  a  more  logical  order  of  studies,  closer  methods  of 
instruction,  and,  best  of  all,  mental  enthusiasm. 

These,  then,  if  we  are  so  agreed,  have  been  the  distinctive 
principles  under  which  we  have  made  the  educational  progress 
of  recent  years,  research,  utility,  and  economy.  But  not  one  of 
these  is  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  college.  The  college 
does  not  exist  primarily  for  research  ;  it  cannot  exist  at  all  if 
it  surrenders  itself  to  the  principle  of  utility  ;  and  it  has  less  con- 
cern than  the  professional  or  technical  school  with  economy  of 
time.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  time  is  not  the  same  in  the 
process  of  culture  that  it  is  in  the  process  of  economic  or  pro- 
fessional training,  provided  always  there  is  no  waste  in  either 
process.  A  college,  as  such,  is  not  immediately  concerned  with 
the  shortening  of  courses. 

All  of  these  principles,  I  must  repeat,  have  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  college.  They  have  made  it  in  part  what  it  is 
today,  in  distinction  from  what  it  was  a  generation  ago.  What 
it  was  then  has  been  sketched  after  this  fashion  by  a  modern 
educator  : 

'*The  American  college  curriculum,  at  the  time  when  most  of 
us  became  acquainted  with  it,  was  a  very  definite  thing,  time- 
honored,  and  commanding  a  certain  respect  from  its  correspon- 
dence with  the  theory  on  which  it  is  based.  Its  fundamental 
idea  was  discipline  of  the  mind.  Its  mode  of  effecting  this  was, 
in  large  part,  by  shutting  the.  student's  eyes  to  the  distracting 
and  inconsequential  present,  and  fixing  his  gaze  on  that  which 
was  great  and  good,  and  hard  to  understand,  in  the  past.  The 
main  work  of  the  course  consisted  of  drill  in  grammar  and 
mathematics ;  and  the  results  of  this  training  were  bound 
together,  at  the  hands  of  the  president,  by  a  final  exposition  of 
such  of  the  speculations  of  philosophers  as  seemed  to  him  safe 
and  substantial.  This  work  lasted — for  reasons  so  old  as  to  be 
long  since  forgotten — just  four  years,  and  was  preceded  by  a 
certain  very  definite  amount  of  drill  of  much  the  same  kind,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  other  work." 
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Granting  that  this  statement  misses  the  spirit  and  flavor  of 
the  old  college,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  stops  short  of  a  cari- 
cature. The  inspiration  of  the  old  college  did  not  lie  in  the 
curriculum,  but  in  the  rare  personality  of  the  teacher.  Every 
college,  however  small,  could  boast  of  at  least  one  master.  The 
principles  to  which  I  have  referred  as  characteristic  of  the  most 
recent  educational  development  have  made  themselves  felt  in 
the  curriculum.  College  education  is  no  longer  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  personality.  Much  as  I  hesitate  to  say  it,  it  is  doubtless 
true,  that  a  college  man  can  get  more  out  of  the  class  room 
today  under  the  routine  teacher,  than  he  could  have  gained 
under  the  old  system.  In  other  words  the  curriculum  itself  with 
its  increasing  opportunity  is  an  increasing  inspiration.  The 
spirit  of  research  in  so  far  as  it  has  passed  over  from  the  uni- 
versity into  the  college  has  done  much  to  vitalize  the  college. 
The  contribution  from  the  side  of  utility,  forcing  new  and  inter- 
esting subjects  into  the  old  curriculum,  has  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  college.  And  the  principle  of  economy,  as  it  is  now  at 
work  in  the  secondary  school,  is  not  only  gaining  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  but  what  is  of  more  value  to  the  college,  it  is 
creating  a  habit  of  mind  greatly  needed  in  the  college  discipline. 

Now,  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
colleges,  we  might  stop  at  this  point  and  say,  **  things  are  very 
well  as  they  are ;  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  wait 
the  result ;  by  and  bye,  if  our  colleges  increase  sufficiently  in 
numbers  and  in  endowment,  to  allow  appropriate  changes  in 
method,  let  us  change  the  name." 

I  assume  that  the  prosperity  of  an  institution,  or  of  a  class 
of  institutions,  is  of  very  little  account,  sacred  as  the  historic 
result  may  have  been  in  any  case,  when  compared  with  the  broad 
question  of  educational  progress.  Certainly  the  development  of 
any  institution  under  one  type  or  another  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  question  of  the  educational  value  of  the  type.  Nothing 
can  justify  insistence  upon  a  type  except  its  power  to  contribute 
something  distinctive  and  original. 

I  return  then  with  renewed  urgency  to  our  inquiry  about  the 
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present  value  of  the  college  idea.  Will  the  college  continue  to 
exist  and  flourish  through  the  enrichment  of  its  life  from  other 
sources,  or  will  it  reassert  its  place  in  the  educational  system 
through  the  recognized  value  of  its  own  distinctive  idea. 

If  we  accept  President  Oilman's  division  of  education  into  the 
essential,  the  liberal,  and  the  special,  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
locating  the  work  of  the  college.  All  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation must  overlap,  any  division  is  largely  a  matter  of  emphasis  ; 
but  I  suppose  that  the  college  is  allowed  to  stand  for  breadth, 
freedom,  culture,  as  clearly  as  the  technical  school  for  utility,  or 
the  university  for  research  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  reassertion  of  the  distinctive  college  idea  seems  to  me 
to  be  called  for  at  the  present  time  at  these  points. 

First,  to  make  the  subject-matter  of  the  new  education  trib- 
utary to  culture  as  well  as  to  utility. 

The  natural  and  physical  sciences  and  the  modern  languages 
have  won  a  place  in  the  college  curriculum.  They  are  there  and 
so  far  as  time  is  concerned  in  full  force,  but  it  is  still  an  open 
question  for  what  purpose  they  are  there.  The  tendency  is 
toward  utility.  Perhaps  the  subjects  gravitate  that  way.  The 
modern  languages  may  be  used  as  tools  quite  as  much  as  for 
the  literature  which  they  hold.  I  presume  that  the  majority  of 
college  men  read  French  and  German  to  gain  access  to  current 
discussions  in  science  or  philosophy  or  criticism.  This  is  legiti- 
mate. So  also  is  the  study  of  the  sciences  for  after  uses.  Still 
it  is  the  province  of  the  college  to  put  the  emphasis  on  culture, 
not  on  utility,  in  the  treatment  of  anything  which  comes  within 
its  range. 

I  can  think  of  no  opportunity  which  can  again  present  itself, 
equal  to  that  now  before  the  colleges,  of  subjugating  science 
in  the  interest  of  culture.  No  task  of  like  magnitude,  of  like 
interest,  or  of  like  honor,  has  ever  offered  itself.  Heretofore 
the  college  has  not  been  obliged  to  wage  any  contest  for  its  sub- 
ject matter.  Everything  has  been  in  easy  possession.  No 
interest,  like  utility,  has  laid  claim  to  the  ancient  languages,  or 
pure  mathematics,  or  philosophy. 
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Now,  subjects  are  at  hand,  they  are  actually  within  the  curricu- 
lum, which  are  elsewhere  set  in  a  thousand  ways  toward  material 
values,  concerning  which  the  college  may  prove  that  they  hold 
the  element  of  culture.  Who  can  doubt  the  element  of  culture 
in  the  sciences.  What  faculty  do  they  leave  untouched  or  unde- 
veloped ?  At  what  point  in  the  refining  or  even  spiritualizing  of 
the  nature  can  they  be  rejected  ? 

In  an  address  delivered  two  years  since  at  Baltimore  before 
the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  Dr.  Minot,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  drew  the  following  contrast  between  the  opti- 
mism of  the  scientist  and  the  pessimism  of  the  literary  man. 

*'  The  best,"  he  says,  "  that  we  gain  from  the  pursuit  of 
research  is,  I  believe,  our  characteristic  optimism.  We  are 
engaged  in  achieving  results,  and  results  of  the  most  permanent 
and  enduring  quality.  A  business  man  may  achieve  a  fortune  ; 
but  time  will  dissipate  it.  A  statesman  may  be  the  savior  of  a 
nation  ;  but  how  long  do  nations  live  ?  Knowledge  has  no 
country,  belongs  to  no  class,  but  is  the  might  of  mankind,  and 
it  is  mightier  for  what  each  of  us  has  done.  We  have  brought 
our  stones,  and  they  are  built  into  the  edifice  and  into  its  grandeur. 
My  stone  is  a  small  one.  It  will  certainly  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
mine,  nevertheless  it  will  remain  in  place. 

'*  How  different  is  the  pessimism  toward  which  literary  men 
are  seen  to  tend  !  Harvard  University  lost  James  Russell  Lowell 
in  1 891,  and  Asa  Gray  in  1888.  The  letters  of  both  of  these 
eminent  men  have  been  published.  Lowell's  letters  grow  sad 
and  discouraged,  and  he  gives  way  more  and  more  to  the  pessi- 
mistic spirit.  Gray  is  optimistic  steadily  and  to  the  end.  The 
difference  was  partly  due  to  natural  temperament,  but  chiefly,  I 
think,  to  the  influence  of  their  respective  professions.  The  sub- 
ject material  of  the  literary  man  is  familiar  human  nature  and 
familiar  human  surroundings,  and  his  task  is  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  dreams  which  these  suggest.  He  must  compete 
with  the  whole  past,  with  all  the  genius  that  has  been.  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  he  exclaims.  But  to  us  it  is  a 
proverb  contradicted  by  our  daily  experience." 
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I  have  quoted  this  extract,  not  because  I  accept  the  contrast, 
but  because  it  sets  forth  so  clearly  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
study  of  science  upon  the  student  as  it  appears  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness. The  influence  is  distinctly  moral.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  advocated  the  study  of  at  least  some  one  science  as  prepar- 
atory to,  if  not  as  a  part  of  a  theological  curriculum,  partly  to 
enable  the  preacher  to  come  into  natural  contact  with  the  mind 
of  his  age,  but  chiefly  for  the  effect  on  himself,  on  his  tempera- 
ment, on  his  reasoning  powers,  and  on  his  imagination.  And  in 
consistency  with  this  view  I  deprecate  any  impression  which 
may  be  allowed  to  obtain  that  for  a  college  to  remain  in  the 
truest  sense  a  college  it  must  revert  to  the  curriculum  of  a  clas- 
sical school.  That  is  to  put  the  means  above  the  end.  The  end 
of  the  college  is  a  genuine  culture.  The  classics  are  well  estab- 
lished means  to  that  end.  But  whatever  can  be  made  a  means 
to  that  end  is  germane  to  the  college.  And  to  put  by,  or  to 
underestimate,  the  sciences  as  fulfilling  that  function  is  in  my 
judgment  not  only  to  deny  a  great  opportunity,  but  to  evade  a 
great  educational  responsibility. 

The  reassertion  of  the  distinctive  idea  of  the  college  is  also 
timely  as  a  protest,  or  better  still,  as  a  barrier  against  premature 
specialization.  I  do  not  regard  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
system  into  the  college  curriculum  as  a  concession  to  specializa- 
tion. The  object  in  each  is  different.  The  elective  system 
teaches  a  man  to  find  himself.  Very  likely  it  may  be  over 
used,  that  is,  it  may  lead  to  overmuch  self  experimentation.  Or 
it  may  not  be  used  sufficiently.  One  may  follow  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  But  rightly  used  it  gives  the  scholar  the  cour- 
age of  his  choice.  It  is  an  academic  tonic.  It  emphasizes  the 
responsibility  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  all  true  scholarship. 

Specialization  is  the  commitment,  the  intellectual  or  educa- 
tional commitment  to  a  definite  purpose.  It  means  more  than 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  That  may  allow  a  long  approach. 
Specialization  is  an  immediate  and  final  end  in  study.  It  is  a 
process  of  restriction.  It  calls  in  all  the  powers  of  a  trained 
nature.     It  assumes  that  they  are  ready  for  service.     If  they  are 
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untrained,  it  allows  no  other  training  than  that  which  they  can 
gain  while  on  special  duty. 

No  one  can  fail  to  note  the  vast  amount  of  crude  and  uncer- 
tain work  which  is  going  on  under  cover  of  specialization.  That, 
however,  is  to  be  expected,  and  not  altogether  to  be  deplored. 
From  the  nature  of  the  work  there  must  be  a  large  proportion 
of  apparent  waste. 

The  educational  crime  is  not  unsuccessful  specialization  nor 
overmuch  specialization,  but  premature  specialization.  That  is 
the  foe  which  has  invaded  education  and  which  is  today  robbing 
it  of  the  gains  of  the  past  years.  Professional  study  has  become 
to  an  unwarranted  degree  prematurely  specialized  study.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  enter  the  professions 
are,  judged  by  all  educational  standards,  unprepared  men.  The 
professions  no  longer  represent  education.  They  stand  for 
training,  not  for  learning.  Professional  schools  are  technical 
schools.  In  1880,  out  of  18,000  students  in  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  and  theology,  only  58  per  cent,  had  received  a  degree 
in  arts  or  science.  Possibly  later  statistics,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find,  may  show  a  slightly  different  result.  And 
efforts  are  being  made  in  certain  directions  to  stem  this  retro- 
grade movement.  Harvard  is  leading  a  reform  for  the  elevation 
of  the  requirements  for  all  of  the  professional  schools ;  the  leg- 
islatures of  nearly  all  the  states  have  made  absolute  demands  for 
preparation  for  medical  schools,  not  very  high,  but  uniform,  and 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  old  standards  ;  and  the  better  theo- 
logical schools,  never  careless  in  their  requirements,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  present  apparent  surplus  in  the  ministry  to 
make  more  careful  inquiries  into  the  standing  of  all  applicants. 
One  of  these  schools  reports  this  year  that  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  list  who  is  not  a  college  graduate. 

But  this  effort  for  reform  from  the  side  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  from  the  state  is  met  and  largely  neutralized  by 
the  tendency  in  some  of  the  professions.  The  tendency  is  to 
put  the  stress  in  preparation  entirely  upon  the  technical.  I  doubt 
if    the  average  medical  school,    apart    from  state  interference, 
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would  call  for  anything  more  than  easy  Latin,  enough  chemistry 
and  physics  to  understand  experiments,  and  passable  English. 
Even  under  the  present  legal  requirements  I  question  whether 
the  standard  of  admission  can  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
admission  to  college.  The  excuse  offered  is  the  claim  for  time 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  course  for  high  specialization.  But  the 
great  majority  do  not  specialize  at  any  later  time.  They  are  not 
qualified  for  it.  When  the  time  comes  for  it,  they  have  no  time 
for  it.  One  becomes  very  impatient  over  this  excuse  of  want 
of  time.  To  what  better  use  can  a  man  put  time  than  to  take 
enough  of  it  to  get  ready  for  his  business. 

A  partial  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  may  be  found  in 
proper  adjustments  between  college  electives  and  professional 
courses,  but  the  true  remedy  must  come,  here  as  elsewhere, 
through  the  appeal  to  public  sentiment.  In  some  way  we  must 
put  a  new  emphasis  on  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  training. 
If  we  can  get  the  college  idea  vigorously  at  work  without  the 
college,  very  good.  But  let  us  recover  and  restore  the  idea  at 
any  cost.  Let  us  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  professional 
man  who  enters  his  profession  along  short  cuts,  and  by  side 
doors.  Let  him  explain  why  he  should  take  this  course  instead 
of  asking  us  why  he  should  not  take  this  course. 

I  would  like  to  see  men  who  are  aiming  at  their  professions 
by  short  and  easy  steps  left  in  the  dilemma  in  which  Dr.  Ban- 
croft put  one  of  his  old  Phillips'  boys.  The  student  came  to 
him  after  two  years  at  Harvard  to  tell  him  that  he  proposed  to 
save  two  years,  and  enter  at  once  on  the  study  of  his  profession. 
"Save  two  years,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'it  will  take  more  than  two 
years  out  of  your  life  to  explain  why  you  didn't  graduate." 

I  think  that  I  do  not  go  too  far  afield  when  I  find  occasion 
for  the  reassertion  of  the  college  idea  in  some  deficiencies  in  the 
public  life  of  today. 

An  educational  writer  has  recently  said,  and  with  unusual 
insight,  that  "the  difficulties  of  a  democracy  are  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education."  This  saying  naturally  points  to  the  expert  in 
economic  and  social  problems.     Doubtless  this  was  its  first  intent. 
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But  in  our  anxiety  to  secure  men  qualified  to  lead,  I  believe 
that  we  have  overlooked  the  necessity  for  men  qualified  to  fol- 
low. I  think  that  I  should  be  willing  to  say  that  the  greatest 
present  necessity  in  our  social  and  political  life  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  intelligent,  discriminating,  and  courageous  support 
of  wise  men  and  of  wise  measures.  There  is  too  wide  a  gap 
between  the  best  leaders  and  the  multitude.  The  man  who 
gives  his  whole  time  and  trained  intelligence  to  the  public  good 
ought  to  be  able  to  count  on  the  discriminating  judgment  of 
a  much  larger  body  of  people  than  is  now  at  command  in  any 
community.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  were  not  gaining  in 
the  art  of  forming  and  holding  an  opinion,  an  art  which  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  distinctive  products  of  a  liberal  education.  It 
is  at  times  humiliating  to  note  the  ease  with  which  a  man,  who 
has  presumably  gained  the  habit  and  the  material  for  independ- 
ent judgment,  falls  back  into  the  mass  and  becomes  one  more 
reflector  of  the  passing  sentiment.  But  the  process  of  training 
nien  toward  broad,  intelligent  and  independent  action  must  go 
on,  it  must  greatly  increase  its  results,  else  we  shall  become  the 
easy  prey  of  shrewd  manipulators.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
experts  and  specialists,  however  capable  they  may  be.  The  more 
capable  they  are,  the  more  useless  they  are,  unless  there  are 
enough  to  understand  and  support  them.  Or  to  put  this  state- 
ment into  educational  terms,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  univer- 
sity ideals,  we  must  extend  the  range  of  our  college  ideals. 
Special  intelligence  must  be  supported  by  general  intelligence. 
There  must  be  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  set  toward  general  intel- 
ligence, interested  in  the  whole  as  well  as  in  some  part,  alive 
and  alert  toward  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  A  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  ignorance  and  indifference  may  exist  in 
close  conjunction  with  special  attainments.  When  I  was  on  the 
Andover  Faculty,  a  club  was  started  among  the  women  of 
Andover,  which  soon  became  noted  for  its  brilliant  discussions. 
After  a  little  the  wife  of  one  of  our  professors  remarked  :  **  If 
our  husbands  don't  stir  about,  they  will  be  too  ignorant  to  asso- 
ciate with." 
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A  friend  with  whom  I  was  talking  on  this  general  subject  a 
few  days  ago,  a  careful  student  of  literature,  ventured  the  state- 
ment that  one  ground  of  the  decline  in  the  literary  production 
of  this  country  was  the  diversion  of  so  much  study  into  special 
channels.  Neither  investigation  nor  criticism  are  giving  the 
requisite  stimulus  to  the  creative  energies.  I  am  unwilling  to 
generalize  upon  so  mysterious  a  subject  as  the  evolution  of  gen- 
ius, especially  of  literary  genius.  One  may  easily  misplace  his 
sources,  and  put  second  causes  into  the  place  of  first  causes.  At 
a  Dartmouth  dinner  inv  New  York,  one  of  the  older  graduates 
who  had  been  descanting  on  the  greatness  of  Webster  as  due 
to  his  college  training,  was  suddenly  brought  to  task  by  the 
reply  of  one  of  the  irreverent  youngsters  :  **  The  greatness  of 
Webster  due  to  Dartmouth  College  !  the  greatness  of  Webster 
lay  in  the  width  between  his  eyes  and  in  the  hang  of  his 
jaw. 

The  sources  of  literary  genius  are  not  easily  laid  bare.  No 
one  can  point  out  with  certainty  the  fructifying  soil.  But  as  an 
expert  would  not  look  for  gold  in  certain  strata,  neither  would 
one  expect  to  find  the  literary  impulse  among  the  incentives 
which  are  producing  technical,  professional,  and  specializing 
methods  of  thought.  Somewhere  in  the  region  and  atmosphere 
of  a  more  general  culture  the  seeds  of  a  more  abundant  litera- 
ture must  be  silently  germinating. 

I  have  reserved  the  exact  reference  to  my  subject,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  college  unit,  to  the  close  of  the  discussion,  because  I 
wished  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  a  conclusion  rather  than  the 
details  of  an  argument.  If  the  time  has  come  round  for  the 
reassertion  of  the  college  idea,  the  idea  will  protect,  though  it 
may  reform,  the  unit.  Form  is  necessary,  and  is  made  safe  by 
being  held  in  its  place.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  integrity  of  the 
college  unit,  if  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the  reassertion  of  the 
idea.  How  much  longer  the  unit  can  hold  against  the  advanc- 
ing and  crowding  forces  all  around  it,  friendly  though  they  be, 
without  a  reaffirmation  of  the  idea,  I  cannot  tell.  With  the 
secondary  school  pushing  with  strong  hand  from  below,  and  the 
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university  penetrating  with  silent  force  from  above,  the  college 
may  be  said  to  be  very  much  in  the  hands  of  its  friends. 

This  much,  however,  is  apparent  in  respect  to  time,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  formal  integrity  of  the  college  unit :  either  we 
must  change  our  estimate  of  the  period  which  can  be  allowed 
to  educational  uses,  and  place  less  insistence  upon  the  shorten- 
ing of  time,  or  we  must  define  the  limits  of  each  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  with  more  regard  to  every  other  part. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  time  when  no  more 
advance  should  be  made  in  requirements  for  admission  to  college 
apart  from  the  attempt  to  equalize  the  courses  leading  to  the 
different  degrees,  unless  the  advance  can  be  gained  through  the 
economy  of  studies  in  the  elementary  schools.  If  we  add 
requirements,  trusting  that  somehow  the  way  will  be  found  to 
meet  them  without  advancing  the  age  at  which  students  are 
delivered  at  the  college  door,  we  shall  find  that  only  here  and 
there  will  the  right  way  be  found.  The  college  will  inevitably 
suffer  at  the  point  of  thorough  preparation,  against  which  it  is 
not  altogether  easy  under  the  best  system  of  admission  to  pro- 
tect itself,  or  the  college  will  see. the  advanced  student  pass  by 
its  doors  into  professional  study. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  whole  educational  situation  is  some- 
what changed  by  the  transfer,  in  so  large  degree,  of  the  work 
of  the  secondary  school  from  the  academies  to  the  high  schools. 
The  academy  or  school  which  draws  students  from  their  homes, 
anticipates  to  an  extent  the  social,  and  even  moral,  function  of 
a  college. 

The  high  school  does  not  disturb  the  social  relations  of  the 
pupil.  With  the  increase  in  the  preparation  of  college  students 
from  high  schools,  the  college  becomes  in  all  its  social  and 
ethical  influences  and  incentives  a  greater  necessity  to  our  edu- 
cational system.  I  believe  that  this  point  must  be  fairly  con- 
sidered in  the  adjustment  between  school  and  college. 

The  adjustment  at  the  other  end  of  the  college  curriculum, 
though  apparently  beset  with  difficulties,  is,  I  believe,  really  less 
difficult.     A  great  many  of  the  subjects  which  would  fall  into 
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the  last  year  of  the  college  or  the  first  year  of  the  professional 
school,  are  neutral  subjects.  They  can  be  treated  in  either  con- 
nection, according  to  the  facilities  which  a  given  institution  may 
offer.  This  fact  is  especially  evident  in  the  relation  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum  to  medicine,  and  measurably  clear  in  the  rela- 
tion to  law  and  divinity. 

But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of 
time  as  1  am  with  the  acknowledgment  and  enforcement  of 
principles  and  ideas. 

The  college  unit  stands  for  an  idea,  guaranteed  by  a  degree, 
and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  sufficient  time  to  make  good  the 
demands  which  fall  upon  it.  In  education  traditions  are  precious, 
but  they  are  subordinate  to  present  values.  My  contention  is 
that  the  college  exists  not  by  tradition  only,  but  by  present  val- 
ues ;  and  that,  by  as  much  as  it  has  received  through  the 
incoming  of  other  methods  and  other  principles,  by  so  much  it 
is  now  prepared  to  give  in  return,  through  the  reassertion  of  its 
permanent  and  distinctive  idea. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  members  of  the  association 
and  their  guests  adjourned  to  a  lower  room,  in  which  refresh- 
ments had  been  provided,  and  passed  an  enjoyable  hour  in  social 
converse.  The  arrangements  for  this  social  gathering  were 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Dean  Wil- 
liam E.  Huntington,  and  Professor  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  of  Boston 
University. 

SATURDAY    MORNING 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  9:15  by  Vice-President 
Edward  G.  Coy.  Shortly  afterward  President  Bancroft  took  the 
chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  list  of  forty-seven  per- 
sons who  were  nominated  by  them  for  membership.  They  were 
unanimously  elected.     Their  names  are  as  follows : 

Enoch  C.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Newton;  Gertrude  M. 
Baker,  Teacher  in  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River;  J.  Edmund 
Barss,  Master  in  Latin,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. ;  Allen  Rogers 
Benner,  Teacher  of  Greek,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  Ralph  H.  Bowles, 
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Teacher  of  English  and  HistorVi  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  Alice  van  Vech- 
ten  Brown,  Professor  of  Art,  Wellesley  College ;  Charles  E.  Burbank,  Teacher 
of  English,  Classical  High  School,  Worcester;  Frank  Roscoe  Butler,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  Boston  University;  Bertha  F.  Cordemann. 
Teacher  of  German,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley;  Herbert  E.  Cushman,  Instructor 
in  Philosophy,  Tufts  College;  William  K.  Denison,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin,  Tufts  College;  Herbert  E.  Drake,  Teacher  in  the  Classical  High 
School,  Providence ;  Joseph  S.  Ford,  Teacher  of  French  and  German,  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy;  William  Hollis  Godfrey,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Needham,  Mass. ;  Nathan  C.  Hamblin,  Teacher  of  Science,  Tabor  Academy, 
Marion,  Mass.;  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Teacher  of  English,  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 
High  School,  Fall  River;  Blanche  C.  Hazard,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Con- 
cord, Mass. ;  George  P.  Hitchcock,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Fitchburg ; 
Charles  A.  Howe,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Wakefield ;  John  W. 
Hutchins,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Maiden ;  R.  L.  Ilsley,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  Abington ;  Margaret  Hastings  Jackson,  Instructor  in  Italian, 
Wellesley  College ;  F.  W.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Cobum  Classical  Insti- 
tute, Waterville,  Me.';  John  C.  Kirtland,  Jr.,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy;  Herbert  W.  Kittredge,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Westfield, 
Mass. ;  Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Teacher  of  Science,  Chauncey-Hall  School,  Boston  ; 
James  M.  Lamberton,  Teacher  of  History,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
John  R.  Leslie,  Latin  Master,  Rogers'  High  School,  Newport;  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  Lecturer  in  History,  Harvard  College ;  William  M.Marvin,  Principal 
of  the  High  School,  Gardner,  Mass. ;  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  Classical  Master 
in  the  High  School,  Springfield ;  Emory  L.»  Mead,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Milton,  Mass. ;  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Secretary,  Wellesley  College ;  William  A.  Perkins,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Classical  High  School,  Lynn  ;  Arthur  W^  Pierce,  Principal  of  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Mass. ;  Katharine  Mordantt  Quint,  Teacher  of  Greek,  Tabor  Acad- 
emy, Marion,  Mass. ;  Helene  A.  Schaeys,  Instructor  in  French,  Wellesley 
College;  Myron  T.  Scudder,  Principal  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  New 
Haven ;  Frank  Vogel,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology ;  Albert  P.  Walker,  Junior  Master,  English  High  School,  Boston ; 
Louis  J.  West,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Waban  School,  Waban,  Mass. ; 
Harry  C.  Whipple,  Teacher  in  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River; 
Charles  T.  C.  Whitcomb,  Principal  of  the  English  High  School,  Somerville ; 
Francis  H.  White,  Assistant  in  History,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge;  Sarah 
F.  Whiting,  Professor  of  Physics,  W^ellesley  College;  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Wil- 
lard,  Associate  Principal,  Quincy  Mansion  School,  Wollaston ;  Elizabeth  C. 
Woodman,  Teacher  of  English  and  History,  English  High  School,  Worcester. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were   received 
and  placed  on  file.     They  were  as  follows : 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

The  number  of  members  in  the  association,  including  the  new  members 
just  elected,  is  316,  of  whom  125  are  from  the  colleges  and  191  from  the 
schools ;  of  the  members  from  the  schools  97  represent  the  public  high 
schools  and  94  represent  the  private  and  endowed  schools. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  association  on  October  10,  1896,  the 
executive  committee  appointed  the  following  members  to  act  as  a  Committee 
on  Scientific  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Requirements  in  Science  for 
Higher  Institutions,  to  confer  with  like  bodies  appointed  by  other  associa- 
tions : 

William  T.  Sedgwick,  Chairman,  representing  biology;  William  B. 
Graves,  representing  chemistry ;  Edwin  H.  Hall,  representing  physics ; 
David  W.  Hoyt,  representing  botany  ;  and  William  North  Rice,  representing 
physiography.  Respectfully, 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  October  9,  1896, $214.32 

Received  from  assessments  : 

1893-4(1), $1.50 

1894-5(3). 4.50 

1895-6  (22), 33.00 

1896-7  (238), 357.00 

$396.00 

Total  receipts, $610.32 

PAYMENTS 

Printing, $125.00 

Postage  and  stationery,     -         -         -         -         -         -         -  89.20 

Expressage, 11.74 

Stenographer  and  janitor, 41.00 

Salary  of  secretary  and  treasurer,           .         .         -         -  50.00 

Expenses  of  English  conference, 15-25 

Caterer, 100.00 

$432.19 


Balance  October  9,  1897, $178.13 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
presented  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  persons 
named  were  unanimously  elected,  as  follows  : 
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President,  Dr.  Cecil  F.  Bancroft. 

Vice  Presidents,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Ruling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  President  Elmer  H.  Capen, 
President  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  Dr.  Fred.  W.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Harlan  P.  Amen. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations,  Mr.  George  W.  Rollins  (term  expires  1899),  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Goff  (term  expires  1898),  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Sanford  (term  expires 
1900). 

The  committee  to  confer  with  the  commission,  through  the 
chairman,  Dr.  William  Gallagher,  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  received  and  placed  on  file : 

Boston,  October  9,  1897. 

To  THE  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  :  At  the  meeting  of  this  association  one  year  ago  a  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  Tetlow  on  "The  Enlargement  of  Options  in  Admission  Requirements, 
wfth  special  reference  to  a  closer  connection  between  the  Colleges  and  the 
non-classical  High  Schools.'*  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  following 
vote  was  passed :  **  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  association  that 
there  should  be  an  enlargement  of  options  in  admission  requirements, 
with  special  reference  to  a  closer  connection  between  the  colleges  and  the 
non-classical  high  schools,  and  that  the  committee  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations  be 
instructed  to  confer  with  the  commission  with  a  view  to  securing  such 
enlargement,"  and  Dr.  Tetlow  was  added  to  the  committee. 

Pursuant  to  this  vote,  your  committee  met  the  commission  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  April  2,  at  Boston  University,  and  the  subject  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Tetlow. 

The  desirability  of  this  closer  connection,  a  schedule  of  comparative  val- 
ues to  be*  assigned  to  the  various  subjects,  and  suggestions  for  the  proper 
combinations  of  subjects  were  laid  before  the  commission.  Some  members 
of  the  commission  expressed  a  doubt  with  regard  to  its  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  Some  felt  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  would  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  to  colleges  to  any  such  extent  as  would  offset  the  decided 
deterioration  that  would  in  their  judgment  result. 

The  following  votes  were  passed  with  practical  unanimity. 

Voted : 

(i)  That  the  communication  of  the  association  proposes  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  college  course  that  the  commission  does  not  regard  it  as 
expedient  to  make  any  recommendation  to  the  colleges  on  the  subject. 
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(2)  That  the  commission  therefore  merely  transmits  the  communication 
to  the  colleges  for  their  information. 

Two  years  ago  at  Providence  this  association  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions in  respect  to  requirements  for  admission  to  college  in  history. 

These  were  laid  before  the  commission  by  your  committee  on  the  6th  of 
April,  i8q6,  were  by  them  received  and  placed  on  their  records,  but  further 
consideration  was  postponed  for  one  year. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  the  New  York  Conference,  held  at  Columbia 
University,  on  the  ist  of  February,  1896,  was  received  and  communicated  to 
the  commission. 

Last  April  the  commission  —  9  to  4  —  passed  the  following  votes. 

Voted : 

(i)  That  the  commission  transmit  to  the  colleges  the  communication  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  on 
entrance  requirements  in  history  with  its  approval  of  the  recommendations 
which  aim  at  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  but  with  the 
expression  of  its  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  at  the  present  time  to  increase 
materially  the  amount  of  the  requirement. 

(2)  That  the  commission  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  options  in 

the  elementary  requirements. 

\Vm.  Gallagher, 

For  the  Comtnittee. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  for  the  delegates  from  this  association  to  the 
conference  on  English  requirements,  made  report  as  follows : 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  to  confer  with  delegates  from  other  similar  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  uniform  entrance  require- 
ments in  English  to  the  colleges  of  the  country  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
attended  to  the  duty  with  which  it  was  charged. 

It  deems  it  expedient  to  present  the  proceedings  and  conclusions  of  the 
conference  in  the  exact  shape  in  which  they  are  presented  by  the  secretary 
thereof  in  his  official  report.     This  report  reads  as  follows : 

CONFERENCE   ON   UNIFORM    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS    IN 
ENGLISH  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK  MAY  31  AND  JUNE  i.  1897 

The  conference  met  in  New  York  on  Monday,  May  31,  1897,  and 
extended  its  sessions  over  this  and  the  following  day.  There  were 
present  as  delegates :  from  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  Eng- 
land on  Admission  Examinations,  Professors  C.  T.  Winchester,  Albert 
S.  Cook,  and  L.  B.  R.  Briggs ;  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
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Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  Professors 
Francis  H.  Stoddard  and  G.  R.  Carpenter,  and  Principal  Wilson  Far- 
rand;  from  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill  and  Professor  M.  A.  Jordan ;  from  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  Professors  Fred  N. 
Scott  and  W.  \V.  Cressy,  and  Principal  C.  W.  French ;  and  from,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern 
states.  Professors  W.  M.  Baskervill,  J.  B.  Henneman,  and  Edwin  Mims. 

The  conference  organized  by  appointing  Professor  Stoddard  as 
chairman,  and  Professor  Cook  as  secretary.  The  first  session,  which 
was  held  on  Monday  morning,  was  occupied  in  taking  counsel  with 
the  representatives  of  important  educational  bodies  res^arding  the 
secondary  teaching  of  English  and  the  question  of  entrance  require- 
ments in  that  subject.  Suggestions  were  offered  in  person  or  by  letter 
by  Dr.  Charles  Davidson,  Dr.  Richard  Jones  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Cobb, 
representing  the  Regents  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Nightingale,  Superintendent  of  High  Schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago ; 
by  Charles  S.  Moore,  of  New  Bedford,  representing  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Classical  and  High-School  Teachers  ;  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Brooklyn ;  by  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Douglas,  of  the  Brooklyn  High  School ;  by  Professor  James  E. 
Russell,  representing  the  National  Teachers*  Association ;  by  Superin- 
tendent Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  by  Professor  Lewis  F.  Mott,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  ;  by  Principal  John  T.  Buchanan,  of  New  York  City ;  by  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  Albert  P.  Marble  and  Commissioner  Henry  W. 
Taft,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  ;  and  by  Professors  in  the 
English  Departments  of  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Minnesota,  Ten- 
nessee, Columbia,  and  Cornell  Universities. 

The  opinion  was  general  that  the  courses  of  English  study  should 
be  virtually  identical  for  those  students  who  do  and  for  those  who  do 
not  expect  to  go  to  college,  and  that  the  books  prescribed  for  exami- 
nation should  be  changed  but  slightly  from  year  to  year,  if  at  all.  The 
view  was  also  expressed  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  examination 
papers  set  by  the  various  colleges  should  be  uniform  in  essential 
matters. 

It  was  reported  that  circulars  of  inquiry  respecting  the  satisfacto- 
riness  of  the  present  requirements  and  such  changes  as  might  be 
desired  had  been  sent  to  a  large  number  of  schools  and  colleges,  and 
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that  the  replies  received  had  been  tabulated  for  the  use  of  the  confer- 
ence. These  replies,  it  may  be  stated  here,  were  of  material  assistance 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,  and  will  probably  be  printed  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  at  its 
adjourned  meeting  in  December. 

In  executive  session,  the  conference  adopted  the  following  report, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  presented  for  ratification  to 
each  of  the  bodies  represented  in  the  conference : 

BOOKS  FOR  I90I  AND  I902 

The  conference  recommends : 

That  the  books  set  for  reading  and  practice,  for  the  years  1901  and 
1902,  be  the  following : 

Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Pope's  Iliad^  books  I,  VI, 
XXII,  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Specta- 
tor ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Ivan  hoe;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Ten- 
nyson's The  Princess;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Mart^er, 

That  the  books  set  for  study  and  practice,  for  the  years  1901  and 
1902,  be  the  following  : 

Shakcspeares's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas^  Comus^  L* Allegro,  and 
IlPenseroso;  ^Mx)k€^  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

The  conference  also  recommends  : 

That  there  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  reading  and  practice  the  following  sentence  : 

**  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important 
that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric." 

That  there  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  study  and  practice  the  following  sentence  : 

"  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the 
leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the 
prescribed  works  belong." 

The  conference  is  in  favor  of  the  preparation  and  recommendation 
of  an  additional  list  of  books  for  voluntary  reading,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Scott,  Briggs,  Farrand,  Bas- 
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kervill,  and  Miss  Jordan,  to  prepare  such  a  list  of  books,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  meeting  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  believes  that,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  colleges 
should  require  clear  and  idiomatic  English  in  all  examination  papers 
and  notebooks  written  by  candidates  for  admission.  Teachers  are 
requested  to  insist  on  the  use  of  good  English  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  pupil's  training  in  his  translation  from  foreign  languages, 
and  in  whatever  he  writes  or  speaks  on  any  subject  in  the  school 
course. 

The  conference  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  during    the 

week  of  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 

December  27-31,  1897.      At  this  time  the  committee  appointed  to 

prepare  a  list  of  books  for  voluntary  reading  and  to  consider  the 

advisability  of  issuing  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements, 

and  suggestions  for  a  course  of  study  in  preparation  for  them,  will 

present  their  reports.  (Signed)  Albert  S.  Cook, 

.  Secretary. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 

Mary  A.  Jordan, 

Delegates. 

Dr.  John  Tetlow  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  conference  be  ratified.  Then 
ensued  an  earnest  discussion  of  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School:  If  I  remember,  the. grammar  must  be  a  distinct  addition  to 
the  present  requirements  in  English,  and  I  am  totally  opposed  to 
additions  in  any  form  to  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  schoolmasters  have  been  pushed  and 
have  advanced  ourselves  quite  far  enough  in  the  line  of  demands  on 
the  candidates  who  present  themselves  for  admission  to  college. 
Harvard  College,  in  its  pamphlet  recently  issued  of  new  definitions, 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  announce  that  it  does  not  propose  at  all  to 
increase  the  total  amount  of  work  required  of  candidates  for  admission. 
For  a  proposition  to  be  cast  upon  this  association  to  make  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  English  requirements,  seems  to  me  ill  advised;  at 
any  rate  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  thoroughly  to  consider  it, 
thoroughly  to  discuss  it,  before  we  give  our  approbation.     As  to  the 
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lists  of  books,  I  did  not  hear  the  title  of  any  book  read  that  I  should 
not  think  was  a  good  book,  a  good  book  to  be  in  those  lists,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  most  of  them  are  simply  repetitions  of 
previous  requirements ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  many,  if  any,  are 
new  books  ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  to  look  over  and  think 
over  the  recommendations  for  supplementary  reading.  It  seems  to  me 
the  proper  course  for  this  association  is  to  lay  this  report  on  the  table 
and  let  it  be  brought  up  at  a  subsequent  time,  unless  we  have  time  to 
discuss  it  now. 

The  President  :  I  would  say,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  a 
minute  ago,  that  the  English  conference  from  which  emanate  these 
recommendations  is  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  this  year,  December  27 
to  31,  in  connection  with  the  Modern  Language  Association.  The 
motion  before  the  house  at  present  is  that  the  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  English  conference  be  ratified  by  this  association. 
Are  there  further  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy:  I  move,  as  an  amendment  to  Dr.  Tetlow*s 
motion,  that  there  be  added  the  words  "  Except  the  recommendation 
with  regard  to  English  grammar." 

The  President  :  Is  the  motion  of  Mr.  Coy  to  strike  out  the 
recommendation  for  English  grammar  seconded  ? 

(The  motion  was  seconded). 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill  :  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  conference  does  not  look  upon  this  additional  requirement  as  an 
addition  in  an  objectionable  sense.  The  report  of  the  conference  on 
the  fourth  page  reads  thus  :  "The  conference  believes  that  so  far  as  is 
practicable  colleges  should  require  clear  and  idiomatic  English  in  all 
examination  papers  and  notebooks  written  by  candidates  for  admis- 
sion. Teachers  are  requested  to  insist  on  the  use  of  good  English  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  pupiTs  training  in  his  translations  from  foreign 
languages  and  in  whatever  he  writes  or  speaks  on  any  subject  in  the 
school  course."  I  think  that  the  conference,  in  adding  the  require- 
ment that  candidates  may  be  required  to  answer  questions  involving 
the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  meant  simply  to  suggest  to  the 
examiner  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  might  more  fully  insist  on  the 
use  of  good  English, —  a  way  permissible,  though  not  mentioned, 
under  the  present  scheme  of  study  and  practice.  I  think  it  is  not 
technical  grammar  in  an  objectionable  sense  that  is  meant ;  but  such 
simple,  common -sense  grammar  as  is  illustrated  in  the  use  of  good 
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English.  Let  me  say  here  that  probably  this  report,  though  finally 
adopted,  I  think,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  does  not  commend  itself  in  all 
its  details  fully,  absolutely,  to  any  single  member  of  the  conference. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  raise  a  question  in  this  body  that  was  not  fully 
discussed  at  this  conference  in  New  York  City.  At  any  rate,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so.  The  conference,  however,  was  very 
much  gratified  that  it  was  able  to  get  so  near  an  agreement  as  this 
report  indicates.  A  unanimous  report  was  not  possible  without  mutual 
concessions.  I  would  not  be  unduly  disturbed  by  this  expression, 
"The  essentials  of  English  grammar,"  because  I  think  that  the  spirit 
of  the  conference  is  clearly  this,  that  the  candidate  should  pass  his 
examination  in  a  sensible  way,  as  illustrated  in  his  use  of  good  English 
and  in  his  ability  to  recognize,  to  express,  and  to  apply  to  new  cases 
such  simple  elementary  principles  as  underlie  such  use. 

The  President:  The  exact  language  which  it  is  proposed  by  the 
amendment  to  except  from  our  ratification  is  as  follows  :  *'The  can- 
didate may  be  required  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of 
English  grammar.'* 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar  :  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Hill's 
endeavor  to  soften  this  language,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  everybody  that 
if  this  Association  approves  of  the  recommendations  college  examiners 
will  feel  always  at  liberty,  if  they  accept  the  recommendations,  to  set 
distinct  questions  on  English  grammar,  and  it  cantiot  be  disguised 
that  it  is  a  clear  addition  to  the  requirements  in  English.  No  teacher, 
I  venture  to  say,  who  prepares  boys  for  a  college  examination  in  English, 
would  think  for  a  moment  that  he  could  safely  leave  out  a  review  of 
essential  principles  of  English  grammar  or  neglect  to  see  that  his  boys 
or  girls  were  qualified  to  answer  definite  questions.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  correct  use  of  English.  The  correct  use  of  English  has 
no  necessary  relation  to  a  knowledge  of  technical  grammar.  We  talk 
and  we  write  as  we  hear  others  talk,  not  according  to  grammar  rules. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  this  recommendation 
should  go  through  we  must  face  the  fact  that  here  is  a  clear  addition 
to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  I  hope  the  association 
will  consider  that  well  before  they  vote  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  Coy  and  Miss  Jordan  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Coy  :     Mr.   President,  I  will  yield  to  Miss  Jordan. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan  :  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  in  explanation  of 
this  difficulty  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  principal  criticism  urged 
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against  the  various  recommendations  of  the  conferences  in  English 
was  their  actual  lack  of  uniformity,  and  the  attention  of  the  English 
teachers  was  called,  by  a  long  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Regents  of  New  York,  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  actual  unity  in  the 
entrance  examination  papers  set,  and,  in  view  of  the  name  which  had 
been  accepted  by  this  organization  and  the  supposed  efforts  of  confer- 
ences to  bring  about  unity  in  the  entrance  examinations,  a  strong  plea 
was  made  for  some  statement  on  the  part  of  the  various  conferences 
which  should  give  the  schools  some  definite  programme  to  follow  and 
some  notion  of  the  extreme  limits  within  which  their  preparation 
might  be  expected  to  apply.  Examination  papers  were  read  from  the 
different  colleges  demanding  the  preparation  of  the  students  in  English 
and  the  attention  of  teachers  in  the  colleges  was  sharply  called  to  the 
fact  that,  although  nothing  was  said  about  grammar  and  nothing  was 
said  about  usage  in  the  published  requirements,  one  New  England 
college  had  three  different  questions  on  pronunciation,  calling  for  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  certain  facts  of  historical  English  grammar, 
questions  which  could  hardly  be  intelligently  answered  without  some 
instruction  on  that  subject,  that  another  college  called  definitely  for 
treatment  of  false  syntax,  and  so  on,  and  it  was  suggested  from  a  long 
list  of  schools  that  statements  would  be  very  desirable  from  the  con- 
ferences, explaining  in  a  general  way  what  the  limits  of  examination 
might  be.  After  this  public  session  was  over,  the  criticism  was  at  once 
met  in  the  meeting  of  the  conference  by  a  statement  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Harvard  College  particularly,  that  any  reference  to  the 
word  "grammar"  was  particularly  obnoxious  and  that,  while  essentials 
of  all  subjects  were  universally  demanded,  the  word  "grammar"  was 
never  mentioned  in  ears  polite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  schools  called 
our  attention  to  a  very  peculiar  inconsistency.  I  think  that  if  it  is 
clear  to  everybody  that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  work  of 
the  preparatory  schools,  as  Mr.  Collar  seems  to  think,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whether  we  do  write  and 
speak  according  to  what  we  hear  we  must  judge  among  the  many 
things  we  hear  and  write  as  to  what  the  best  is  by  some  fixed 
principles.  Students  who  have  been  accustomed  in  their  own  homes 
to  hear  the  best  English  go  out  from  those  homes  to  hear  very  bad 
English,  and  quickly  adopt  it  because  it  is  novel,  and  if  they  have  no 
principles  of  any  technical  sort  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  usage 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  will  very  soon  be  interrupted  by 
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a  usage  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed,  but  which  will  be 
equally  important  from  their  point  of  view  and  a  good  deal  more 
influential.  It  was  not  intended  to  add  to  the  requirements  in  English 
and,  as  far  as  the  list  of  books  is  concerned,  that  list  has  not  been 
changed  except  by  the  withdrawal  of  books  which  were  considered 
particularly  undesirable  by  the  schools  as  represented  in  their  replies 
to  the  questions  asked  them  with  regard  to  what  they  found  the  teach- 
ing efficiency  of  the  books  of  the  entire  list.  One  book  has  been 
retained  on  the  list  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  protest  and  that  is 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation. .  It  was  retained  in  the  hope  that 
further  trial  would  prove  its  efficiency  instead  of  its  inefficiency,  and  a 
good  deal  was  conceded  to  the  opinion  of  a  few  well-known  teachers 
in  their  assertion  that  the  book  was,  after  all,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  also  felt  by  a  number  of 
the  leading  universities  that  it  represented  something  which  it  was 
exceedingly  important  to  educate  the  teachers  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  as 
the  students  to  be  willing  to  accept.  That  perhaps  is  the  one  experi- 
ment on  the  list.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  number  of  the 
representatives  of  colleges  came  to  the  conference  pledged  to  no 
action  covering  more  than  a  limited  period  of  time.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  to  make  any  radical  changes  in  the  list  and  the  conference 
was  therefore  adjourned  with  an  incomplete  report,  definitely  acknowl- 
edged to  be  such.  The  list  of  supplementary  reading  was  riot  an 
innovation  of  the  conference,  but  a  reply  to  a  very  strong  and  urgent 
appeal  from  many  schools  asking  for  some  suggestion  in  the  building 
up  of  their  libraries  and  the  direction  of  the  attention  of  their  stu- 
dents. The  further  treatment  of  methods  of  teaching  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  given  in  December  is  also  a  reply  to  requests  from 
individual  schools.  It  is  not  intended  to  impose  any  programme  on 
schools  already  having  a  satisfactory  programme.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  conference,  in  other  words,  to  dictate  to  the 
schools,  but  simply  to  offer  to  them  programmes  from  which  they  may 
choose.  These  reports  are  intended  to  be  pamphlets  of  information 
rather  than  as  programmes  of  behavior  imposed  by  the  conference. 

Professor  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College :  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  add  a  word  it  would  be  by  way  of  a  question,  perhaps,  what 
the  practical  result  of  such  a  proposition  as  this  set  before  us  will  be. 
If  we  were  speaking  in  reference  to  grammar  particularly  1  should  say 
that  my  experience,  covering  quite  a  number  of  years  in  the  teaching 
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of  language,  is  that  it  is  not  grammar  that  is  so  much  sinned  against 
by  young  scholars  when  they  come  to  college  or  after  they  reach  col- 
lege ;  it  is  the  use  of  good  English  that  is  sinned  against  and  in  one 
way  more  than  in  any  other,  and  that  way  is  in  the  use  of  slang.  I 
think  that  if  we  could  eliminate  the  slang  from  our  fitting  schools  and 
our  colleges  we  should  do  more  for  the  use  of  good  English  in  the 
college  and  out  of  it  than  by  any  test  we  can  set  for  grammar;  for  I 
heartily  agree  with  what  Mr.  Collar  has  said  in  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  grammar  and  the  examinations  upon  it.  But  it  was  not  of  that 
particularly  that  I  wished  to  say  just  a  word.  It  is  to  ask  whether  the 
practical  resuk  of  such  a  recommendation  as  this,  if  carried  out,  will 
not  be  to  enlarge  to  a  considerable  degree  the  actual  work  put  upon 
both  the  school  and  the  scholar.  In  my  judgment  it  is  all  very 
pleasant  to  say  that  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  reading, 
but  I  fear  that  voluntary  reading  will  very  soon  become,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  at  least,  knowing  what  they  think  of  colleges,  required 
reading.  If  I  remember  correctly  what  has  been  said  in  this  associa- 
tion and  in  others  that  I  have  attended  of  a  similar  nature,  teachers 
have  always  said  they  have  not  time  for  any  more.  And  yet  it  is  a 
somewhat  curious  fact,  I  think,  judging  by  my  own  observation  at 
least,  that  it  is  not  the  colleges  as  a  rule  that  ask  for  more,  but  it  is  the 
teachers  themselves  who  are  working  that  they  may  give  more,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  say  "We  have  not  time  for  what  we  are  required 
to  give."  I  think  that  there  is  such  an  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers 
of  preparatory  schools  that  they  say,  "  We  want  the  best  we  can  have, 
we  are  willing  to  do  everything  that  is  in  our  power  to  do.  We  think 
when  we  sit  here  together  we  can  do  a  littfe  more,  but  when  we  get 
back  to  our  schools  we  find  we  can't  do  it."  My  objection  to  this 
recommendation,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  the  head  of  the  camel 
which  is  likely  to  become  the  body,  and  that  the  work  which  it 
requires  in  literary  history  contemporaneous  with  the  authors  that  are 
prescribed  for  reading,  and  in  the  voluntary  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  together  with  the  examination  in  grammar,  constitutes  a  burden 
which  we  ought  not  to  lay  at  present  upon  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
or  upon  the  scholars.  P'or  that  reason,  as  it  is  presented  before  us,  I 
cannot  support  it. 

The  President  :  Are  there  further  remarks  to  be  made  upon  the 
amendment  ?  The  original  motion  is  that  we  ratify  the  recommenda- 
tions  of   the  conference   for    the    uniform  entrance  requirements    in 
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English.  The  amendment  is  that  we  except  from  the  ratification  the 
suggestion  that  there  be  an  examination,  or  may  be  an  examination,  in 
the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  this  is  the  question  now  before 
us.  How  many  of  you  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  moved  by 
Mr.  Coy  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Collar  ? 

(A  rising  vote  showed  twenty-four  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
seventeen  against  it.)  • 

The  President  :  The  amendment  is  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
four  to  seventeen.  The  original  motion  as  amended  is  now  before  ilfe. 
Are  there  further  remarks  upon  that  motion  ? 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay  :  There  is  a  different  reason  than  that 
which  has  been  given  by  others  why  I  am  unwilling  to  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the  conference.  Although  the 
list  of  prescribed  books  to  be  read  by  the  candidate  for  admission  to 
college  has  been  improving  in  recent  years  in  the  respect  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  still  too  scrappy  and 
fragmentary.  Not  yet  is  every  great  period  of  English  literature  since 
and  including  the  age  of  Chaucer  represented  in  the  list  by  some  great 
work.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  it  is  both  the  privilege  and 
the  duty  of  the  secondary  school  to  teach  and  illustrate  the  devel- 
opment of  our  great  literature  from  an  earlier,  if  not  the  earliest, 
time.  Pupils  who  will  never  go  to  college  need  and  are  entitled  to 
more  systematic  training  in  literary  appreciation  and  literary  history 
than  is  possible  with  the  list  of  books  mentioned.  Doubtless,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  and  fought  out  in  the  conferences  and  the  com- 
mission of  colleges  over  and  over  again  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  what  I 
regarded  adequate  and  convincing  reasons  for  prescribing  such  a  list 
of  books.  If  some  one  here  will  give  me  better  reasons  than  I  have 
yet  heard,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  him.  For  one,  I  should  like 
the  opportunity,  the  encouragement,  the  invitation,  or,  if  you  please, 
the  requirement  by  the  colleges  to  give  instruction  in  secondary  schools 
in  the  stream  of  English  literature,  not  from  manuals  of  literary  opin- 
ion and  criticism,  but  from  the  texts  of  the  classics  themselves,  supple- 
mented by  such  aids  as  are  necessary  and  proper.  For  the  reasons 
stated,  1  cannot  vote  for — and  thus  help  to  commit  this  association  to 
—  the  recommendations  of  the  conference. 

The  President  :  Will  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  ratification 
of  the  report  as  amended,  please  raise  your  hands.  Those  opposed- 
There  is  a  very  considerable  negative  vote.     I  will  ask  the  gentlemen 
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in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  recommendations  of  the  English  con- 
ference, as  amended,  to  rise  and  stand  till  counted. 

Dr.  John  Tetlovv,  Head  Master  of  the  Girls*  High  and  Latin 
Schools,  Boston  :  If  the  vote  has  not  yet  been  taken  and  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  a  considerable  negative  vote,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Ramsay  has  said. 

The  President  :     Dr.^Tetlow  is  quite  in  order. 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  have  heard  on  various  occasions  criticisms  of 
Ae  uniform  English  requirements  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
encourage  the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature. 
As  I  listened  to  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  conference,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  incidental  study  of  the  history  of  literature  was 
provided  for ;  for  there  is  an  expectation  expressed  that  those  who 
present  themselves  for  examination  in  English  will  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  the  periods  from  which 
the  books  are  taken.  There  has  been,  too,  at  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
ferences held  since  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
were  issued,  a  pronounced  effort  to  have  the  books  selected  representa- 
tive of  the  leading  epochs  in  literature  from  the  time  of  the  close  of 
the  Reformation,  say  to  the  present  time,  and  that,  too,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  inviting  teachers  to  connect  with  the  teaching  of 
the  prescribed  books  a  general  survey  ofc^modern  English  literature.  I 
remember  that  at  some  of  the  conferences  which  1  have  attended,  cer- 
tain teachers  of  English  have  been  referred  to  as  habitually  connecting 
one  book  with  another  by  means  of  brief  lectures,  which  enabled  the 
pupil  to  recognize  the  relation  of  the  periods  represented.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  against  the  formal  study  of  English  grammar, 
or  at  any  rate,  against  a  requisition  that  will  inevitably  encourage 
teachers  to  deal  with  the  lifeless  technicalities  of  grammar.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  desirable  in  the  same  way  for  us  to  discourage  the  kind  of 
study  of  English  literature  that  used  to  prevail  when  we  had  manuals 
of  English  literature  that  gave  brief  biographies  of  authors  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion  about  their  characteristics  of  style,  etc.  I  should  be 
afraid,  if  we  recommended  that  the  systematic  study  of  English  litera- 
ture be  required  by  the  colleges,  that  in  the  not  distant  future  there 
would  be  a  revival  of  a  kind  of  study  of  English  literature  that  would 
be  much  more  scrappy  than  the  prescribed  works  which  it  would  dis- 
place. The  present  prescription  encourages  the  study  of  works  of 
English  literature  as  wholes,  and  the  study  of  English  literature  inci- 
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dentally,  which  is  what  I  hope  our  schools  will  continue  to  engage  in. 
The  works  prescribed  need  not  be  treated  as  beads  on  a  string ;  they 
may  be,  and  should  be,  treated  as  links  in  a  chain. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar  :     I  should  like  to  say  just  one  word, 
and  that  is,  that  here  again  I  see  somewhat  disguised  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  in  English,  and   I  believe  it  is  a  pernicious 
one.     1  believe  that  every  intelligent  teacher  in  teaching  English  will 
bring  in  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  of  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  time  and  connect  it  with  the  work  that  he  reads  with  the 
class.     I  had  last  year,  by  accident,  to  take  the  class  in  English,  the 
first  class,  and  I  looked  over  the  ground  and  thought  I  needed  really 
about  three  years  of  preparation,  devoted   exclusively  to  the  proper 
preparation  on  my  own  account ;  but  as  that  was  impossible,  I  looked 
about  to  see  what  I  could  do,  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  got  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  worth  of  books  for  the  school  library  relating  to  Burke's 
time,  his   works,    etc.,  and   what    I    could  do  I  did,  which  was  very 
little,  indeed.     But  I  should  like  to  be  free  myself,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  teachers  absolutely  free,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  literary  histx)ry 
connected  with  the  works  that  they  read.     I  believe  that  if  you  smug- 
gle it  into  the  requirements  in  English,  the  result  will  be  that  the  prep- 
aration in  English  will  be  very  much  impaired  ;  that  instead  of  read- 
ing intelligently  and  discussing  what  they  read  in  a  proper  way,  a  great 
many  teachers  will  side-track  their  instruction  ;  they  will  think  they 
must  hunt  up  this  and  bring  up  this  and  that  connected  with  the  work 
that  they  are  reading,  and  that  they  will  find  that  the  proper  object  is 
really,  in  a  measure,  defeated  after  all.     I  have  known  a  great  many 
teachers  teaching  English  in  lower  classes  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  every  possible  allusion,  historical,  antiquarian,  geographical,  lit- 
erary, whatever  it  might  be,  examined  and  talked  about,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  would  get  over  perhaps  one  or  two  or  three  pages  of  an 
author.     That  is  going  to  be  the  result,  if  you  put  in  a  requirement  in 
regard  to  literary  history,  that  you  will  divert  really  the  teaching  from 
its  proper  object.     We  don't  read  enough  and  think  enough  about 
what  we  read,  it  seems  to  me,  and  we  do  even  now,  I  believe,  commit 
too  much  the  fault  of  running  off  upon  side  issues.     Therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  good  preparation  in   English  alone  I  should  oppose  this 
recominendation,  and  I  should  oppose  it  also  because  it  is  a  require- 
ment.    As  I  said  before,  1  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to 
resist,  for  a  period  of  years  at  least,  any  addition,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
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the  absolute  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and  I  can  say  this, 
perhaps,  with  a  good  conscience,  because  I  don't  know  of  anybody 
who  has  urged  more  than  I  have  in  the  past  an  addition  to,  or  a  rais- 
ing of,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  I  believe  we  have 
got  to  a  point  now  where  we  ought  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Farnsworth,  Principal  of  Sanborn  Seminary : 
Is  an  amendment  in  order  ? 

The  President  :     An  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  :  I  move  that  we  except  from  our  acceptance  of 
this  report  everything  except  the  list  of  books. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher,  Principal  of  the  Thayer  Academy :  I 
am  in  favor  of  accepting  this  whole  report  just  as  it  stands,  because  I 
believe  that  we  have  an  underlying  purpose  in  this  association.  We 
have  been  at  work  for  twelve  years  trying  to  bring  about  a  fair  correla- 
tion between  the  colleges  and  the  schools ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  acceptance  of  this  report  just  as  it  stands  will  be  helpful  in  that 
direction.  If  we,  all  of  us,  live  till  the  year  2000,  and  come  together 
every  single  year  and  have  a  report  on  English,  we  shall  never,  all  of 
us,  agree  to  all  points ;  we  all  know  that  perfectly  well.  I  know  Mr. 
Collar,  a  little  while  ago,  with  his  boys,  found  Burke*s  speech  admira- 
ble. Here  is  another  school  where  it  is  considered  an  abomination. 
I  think  Tennyson*s  Princess,  at  the  time  of  our  giving  it  to  boys  and 
girls,  is  absolute  nonsense,  but  I  find  other  people  who  think  it  is 
splendid.  One  friend  would  not  have  a  list  of  books  at  all.  I  want 
a  list  of  books,  because  it  is  helpful  toward  a  fair  unity  of  purpose,  and 
we  don't  scatter  ourselves  all  over  the  universe.  We  never  shall  come 
here  and  agree  on  all  the  particulars,  and  I  don't  understand  that  if 
we  vote  to  accept  the  report  we  think  they  are  all  good.  Miss  Jordan 
gave  us  an  excellent  phrase  yesterday,  when  she  was  talking  about  the 
girls.  I  cannot  remember  it  exactly  ;  the  idea  only  is  in  my  mind.  It 
was  about  "certain  things  being  religiously  and  intelligently  let 
alone."  What  shall  we  do  with  all  these  things?  Each  school  will 
religiously  let  some  of  these  things  alone.  It  will  do  just  what  it  can. 
I  remember  when  the  first  report  of  this  kind  was  brought,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  see  over  here,  and  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  meet,  said  to 
me :  "  Can  you  go  over  all  these  books  in  your  school  ? "  "  By  no 
means.  I  think  last  year  we  covered  only  half  of  them."  But  I 
believe  the  fair  unity  of  the  aim  or  purpose  to  be  gained  is  a  good 
reason  for  accepting  the  list  as  it  stands.     It  is  worth  something  to 
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have  a  unity  of  aim  or  purpose,  and  for  that  reason  1  wish  this  body 
might  adopt  the  report  as  a  whole,  and  then  we  can  go  home  and 
carry  out  its  details  as  far  as  we  can,  according  to  the  special  limita- 
tions of  our  schools. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Farnsworth's  amendment  is  not  seconded. 
The  question  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  English  conference,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Moore,  Principal  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School :  Just  one  word  with  reference  to  the  idea  suggested  by  the  last 
speaker.  He  says  we  can  go  home  and  do  as  we  like  with  it.  Practi- 
cally, we  can't  do  it  as  long  as  the  colleges  exact  specific  requirements, 
because,  unfortunately,  they  have  a  habit  of  conditioning  pupils  who 
do  not  do  as  they  expect  them  to  do.  In  this  very  matter  of  English 
that  was  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker,  a  boy  was  admitted  by  an 
examiner  ai  Harvard  to  be  admirable  in  his  English ;  he  showed  power 
in  the  expression  of  his  idea,  clearness  and  accuracy.  He  was  condi- 
tioned, however,  because  he  had  not  read  one  .of  the  ten  books 
required,  although  he  had  given  evidence  that  he  had  read  twice  as 
many  books  as  there  were  on  the  required  list.  We  cannot  do  it. 
We  are  distinctly  held  to  the  exact  requirements  because  of  our  col- 
lege boys.  If  the  condition  Is  such  as  the  previous  speaker  men- 
tioned, why,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  vote  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  what  we  have  for  requirements ;  there  is  no  unity.  I  have 
prepared  a  motion  to  one  part  of  the  report  which  has  not  had  a  motion 
to  amend  it.  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  report,  that  is,  the  list  of  books :  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
association  the  insistence  upon  specific  books  to  be  studied  or  read  in 
connection  with  the  English  requirements  for  college  is  injurious  to 
the  creation  of  vital  interest  in  literature  and  the  development  of  power 
of  expression.     I  offer  that  as  an  amendment. 

The  President  :  The  chair  cannot  entertain  the  amendment,  because 
it  is  not  germane  to  the  business  before  us.  (Putting  to  vote  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ratification  of  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  as 
amended.)  The  recommendations  of  the  conference,  as  amended,  are 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  eighteen.  The  form  in  which  the 
motion,  as  amended,  was  passed  is  as  follows:  "That  the  report  be 
received  and  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  be  ratified,  except 
the  recommendation  with  regard  to  English  grammar."  Are  there  other 
items  of  business  ?    It  is  now  in  order  fo;-  Mr.  Moore  to  make  his  motion. 
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Mr.  Moore  :  I  will  move 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  the  insistence  upon  specific  works 
to  be  read  and  studied  in  the  English  requirements  for  college  is  objection- 
able, as  distinctly  injurious  to  the  creation  of  vital  interest  in  literature  and 
the  development  of  power  of  expression.  \ 

The  President:  This  comes  in  under  the  title  of  "other  busi- 
ness.'* 

Mr.  Moore  :  I  will  rewrite  the  motion. 

The  President  :  There  is  action  to  be  taken  by  this  association  on 
the  continuation  of  this  delegation,  the  filling  it  up  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  delegates.  What  are  your  wishes  ?  The  present  dele- 
gates were  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  association, 
and,  as  appointed,  were  Dr.  Y.  A.  Hill,  Dr.  Samuel  Thurber,  and  Miss 
Professor  Jordan.  Mr.  Thurber  was  not  willing  to  act,  so  that  Dr.  Hill 
and  Miss  Jordan  have  up  to  date  acted  for  us.  What  is  the  wish  of 
the  association  about  the  continuation  of  this  delegation,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  one,  or  the  appointment  of  some  one  to  fill  the  vacancy  ? 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  I  move  that  it  be  left  with  the  executive  committee, 
with  power. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

Professor  Hall  :  A  year  or  two  ago  Professor  Palmer  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  was  made  president  of  the  Natural  Science 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  is  a  very- 
energetic  man  and  it  is  largely  through  his  efforts  that  certain  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  from  various  associations  to  act  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Educational  Association,  or  with  the  Natural 
Science  Department  of  that  a.ssociation,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  in  secondary  schools  and  making 
the  teaching  of  those  sciences  acceptable  to  the  colleges  as  a  part  of 
the  preparation  for  admission  to  college.  A  committee  appointed  by 
this  association  has  been  named,  a  committee  of  five.  There  was  a 
similar  committee  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  a  similar  committee  from 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
another  from  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges,'  one  from  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  one  from 
the  National  Educational  Association,  those  associations  being  repre- 
sented each  by  a  committee  of  five.  These  gentlemen,  at  least  some 
of  them,  met  in  Milwaukee  last  July.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  our 
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^v^  representatives  only  two  were  present  there,  Mr.  Graves,  of  Ando- 
ver,  for  the  chemistry,  and  myself  for  the  physics.  I  believe  that  the 
botany,  zoology  and  physical  geography* representatives  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  present.  In  some  respects  the  meeting  was  dis- 
appointing. It  was  disappointing  because  of  the  small  number 
of  representatives  who  were  there  and  because  of  the  inadequate 
time  for  discussion  of  the  many  subjects  that  came  up.  We  were  to 
discuss  the  relations  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  field  of  five  natural 
sciences  :  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  physical  geography. 
We  could  not  do  that  satisfactorily  in  the  six  or  seven  hours  that  we 
had  for  debate  and  for  the  reading  of  papers.  But  the  meeting  was 
very  encouraging  in  certain  respects.  Very  earnest  papers  were  read. 
The  discussions  were  animated,  and  although  we  cannot  say  that  they 
were  conclusive,  they  give  very  good  promise  that  continuation  of  such 
discussions  will  bring  about  good  results  in  the  course  of  years.  No 
very  definite  proposition  comes  to  us  from  that  association,  except 
that  the  committees  shall  be  increased.  We  are  asked  to  increase  our 
committee  of  five  to  a  committee  of  ten,  representing  the  same  sub- 
jects, but  with  the  purpose  of  having  each  subject  represented  by  one 
college  man  and  one  school  man.  I  have  prepared  a  motion  which 
I  will  now  read  :  That  the  number  of  representatives  of  this  associa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Natural  Science  Department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  be  increased  to  ten,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
subjects  of  botany,  chemistry,  physical  geography,  physics,  and 
zoology  shall  be  represented  by  one  college  man  and  by  one  school 
man. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  other  members  of  the  committee  of  five 
here  present  and  I  will  make  no  further  remarks. 

The  President  :  The  other  gentlemen  of  this  committee  who 
are  present  are  Professor  Graves  of  Andover  arid  Mr.  Hoyt  of  Provi- 
dence. Will  Professor  Graves  add  something  to  this  report?  Mr. 
Hoyt?     (Neither  of  these  gentlemen  desired  to  speak.) 

Dr.  Tetlow  :  The  hour  is  passed  for  the  paper  of  the  morning. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  expedite  business  if  we  referred  the  whole 
matter,  the  resolution  and  the  action  with  reference  to  it,  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  with  power.     I  move  that  that  be  done. 

The  President  :  It  is  moved  by  Dr.  Tetlow,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Hall,  that  the  increase  of  the  representation  of  this 
association,  as  moved  by  Dr.  Hall,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee  with  power.  Are  there  any  remarks  upon  the  substitute  motion  ? 
I  will  read  Dr.  HalFs  motion  first : 

Moved — That  the  number  of  representatives  of  this  association  in 
the  work  of  the  Natural  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  be  increased  to  ten,  in  such  a  way  that  the  subjects 
of  botany,  chemistry,  physical  geography,  physics,  and  zoology  shall 
each  be  represented  by  one  college  man  and  by  one  school  man. 

Our  present  committee  consists  of  five  only.  As  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  referring  this  whole  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  will 
please  raise  their  hands. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Moore  :  Just  one  word  in  reference  to  that. 
The  criticism  might  be  advanced  that  this  is  a  committee  of  specialists. 
I  would  move  an  amendment,  that  to  this  committee  be  added  three 
principals  of  schools,  whose  chief  duty  is,  of  course,  to  see  that  the 
whole  matter  is  adjusted  with  due  regard  to  the  other  studies. 

Professor  Hall  :  I  will  say  that  we  take  this  action  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  from  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  we  are  not  requested  to  add 
three  such  members  to  it.  We  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  make  that 
addition,  but  our  committee  would  not  be  like  the  other  committees 
that  have  been  appointed  if  that  action  were  taken.  It  seems  plain 
to  me,  from  my  experience  in  Milwaukee,  that  this  work  must  be  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  specialists.  I  don't  believe  any  progress  can 
be  made  in  defining  satisfactorily  the  work  to  be  done  without  having 
it  go  through  the  hands  of  the  specialists  first. 

The  President  :  Is  Dr.  Tetlow's  substitute  motion  acceptable  to 
Dr.  Hall  ? 

Professor  Hall  :     Entirely  so. 

(Dr.  Tetlow's  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

The  President  :  What  will  you  do  with  Mr.  Moore's  motion  ? 
(Reading  the  motion.)  Will  you  withdraw  it,  Mr.  Moore,  on  account 
of  lack  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Moore  :     For  any  reason  whatever ;  yes,  sir. 

The  President  :     Is  there  other  business  to  come  before  us  ? 

Professor  Seymour  :  I  have  your  permission,  and  the  direction 
of  the  Philological  Association's  Committee  of  Twelve  on  courses  in 
Latin  and  Greek  for  secondary  schools,  to  lay  before  the  association 
at  this  time  their  preliminary  report.  We  cannot  expect  definite  action 
now,  but  we  should  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made. 
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I 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE  ON  i 

COURSES  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

At  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
July  1896,  a  communication  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  American 
Philological  Association,  then  in  session,  requesting  the  latter  to  pre- 
pare model  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  secondary  schools.  The 
Philological  Association  directed  its  Committee  of  Twelve,  which  had 
already  put  forth  reports  on  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  second- 
ary schools,  to  prepare  courses  of  study  in  the  two  languages  as 
requested. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  New 
York  City  on  December  30,  1896,  and  voted  to  send  a  circular  of 
inquiry  to  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  requesting  information 
regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  classical  programmes.  The  committee  decided 
also  to  invite  representative  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  secondary 
education,  scholars  of  undoubted  pedagogic  ability  and  experience,  to 
cooperate  with  it,  as  auxiliary  committees  for  Latin  and  for  Greek,  and 
to  have  a  meeting  of  the  combined  committees  in  the  spring  vacation 
of  1897.  The  committee  agreed  that  in  its  work  the  following  aims 
should  be  kept  in  view : 

(a)  To  provide  standard  or  normal  courses  for  the  guidance  of  teachers, 
indicating  how  the  time  set  aside  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  sec- 
ondary schools  can  in  general  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  as  regards 
the  range  of  work  to  be  covered  and  the  order  of  subjects  and  of  works  of 
literature  to  be  studied. 

(^)  To  justify  on  pedagogical  grounds  the  courses  that  should  be  laid  out. 

(c)  To  point  out  how  the  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  can  be  so  adjusted  to  the  courses  recom- 
mended as  to  admit  to  collegiate  work  students  from  any  part  of  the  country 
who  shall  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
these  courses. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  is  now  constituted  as  follows : 
Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Principal  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 
Franklin  Carter,  President  of  Williams  College. 
Wm,  Gardner  Hale,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago. 
William  R.  Harper,  Presyient  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan. 
George  L.  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University. 
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Abby  Leach,  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College. 
Thomas  Day  Seymour,  Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  University. 
Charles   Forster   Smith,   Professor   of  Greek,  University  of    Wis- 
consin. 

Minton  Warren,  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Andrew  F.  West,  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University. 

The  Latin  Auxiliary  Committee  was  constituted  as  follows  : 

George  B.  Alton,  Inspector  of  State  High  Schools,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

J.  Remsen  Bishop,  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

David  Y.  Comstock,  Principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Lawrence  C.  Hull,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Richard  A.  Minckwitz,  Kansas  City  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Oscar  D.  Robinson,  Principal  of  the  Albany  High  School,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Thurber,  Dean  of  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan 
Park,  111. 

A.  W.  Tressler,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monroe,  Mich. 

W.  R.  Webb,  Principal  of  the  Webb  School,  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

The  Greek  Auxiliary  Committee  was  constituted  as  follows : 

Edward  B.  Clapp,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  California. 

E.  G.  Coy,  Principal  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

J.  G.  Croswell,  Principal  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  Gallagher,  Principal  of  the  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree, 
Mass. 

R.  P.  Keep,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

C.  A.  Mitchell,  Classical  Master  of  the  University  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

W.  D.  Mooney,  Principal  of  the  Mooney  School,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Pratt,  Principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Julius  Sachs,  Principal  of  Collegiate  School,  West  59th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

H.  G.  Sherrard,  Classical  Master  of  the  High  School,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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More  than  six  thousand  circulars  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  teachers 
of  Latin  ,and  Greek,  superintendents  and  principals'^  of  schools,  and 
others  who  are  prominent  in  educational  work  in  this  country.  To 
these  inquiries  about  one  thousand  replies  were  received,  giving  to  the 
committee  a  mass  of  material  for  consideration  —  exact  information 
and  opinions  of  specialists  —  such  as  had  never  been  gathered  before 
for  this  subject.  Great  and  general  interest  in  the  undertaking  of  the 
committee  was  evinced  by  the  care  with  which  most  of  these  replies 
were  prepared.  These  replies  were  carefully  tabulated  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Fairbanks,  of  Yale  University,  and  lay  before  the  committee  at  their 
meeting  in  New  York  City  on  April  14  and  15.  The  committee  was 
then  in  session  for  two  days,  and  worked  diligently.  After  listening 
to  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  answers  to  its  inquiries,  and  to  dis- 
cussions on  certain  general  questions  largely  based  on  presentations 
of  the  best  methods  of  Greek  and  Latin  instruction*  in  Europe,  the 
committee  divided  into  two  sections  for  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
grammes for  the  schools. 

The  Greek  programmes  presented  a  simple  problem,  in  view  of  the 
limited  time  which  can  be  given  in  the  schools  to  the  reading  of  Greek 
literature,  and  of  the  small  amount  of  Greek  literature  which  is  suita- 
ble for  classes  of  beginners.  The  problem  had  been  still  further  sim- 
plified by  the  discussions  and  actions  of  recent  conferences,  particu- 
larly the  Greek  Conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  Commission 
of  New  England  Colleges,  and  the  Greek  Conference  held  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  spring  of  1896  —  all  of  these  being  in  substantial 
agreement,  and  already  approved  by  many  of  the  most  able  teachers 
of  the  country.  The  replies  to  the  committee's  circular  of  inquiry 
gave  abundant  information,  both  as  to  what  is  actually  done  in  our 
schools,  and  as  to  what  is  desired.  From  California,  Wisconsin,  and 
Tennessee,  in  particular,  had  come  letters  which  presented  a  most 
hopeful  view  of  the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  schools,  and  urged 
that  the  committee  should  yield  to  no  suggestion  of  a  weaker,  less- 
exacting  course  of  preparation  for  college.  The  Greek  section  of  the 
committees  was  unanimous  in  reaffirming  the  position  taken  by  the 
Greek  Conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  proposed  a  pro- 
gramme which  is  in  essential  agreement  with  those  of  the  Commission 
of  New  England  Colleges  and  the  Columbia  Conference  of  1896. 
This  action  was  confirmed  by  the  whole  Committee  of  Twelve  with  its 
auxiliaries.     Since  the  committees  were  composed  of  such  representa- 
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tive  leachers  and  scholars,  and  had  before  them  full  information 
with  regard  to  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  country  in  which  Greek  is 
taught,  and  had  learned  the  opinions  of  so  many  teachers,  and  had  based 
their  action  in  form  on  that  of  so  important  commissions  and  confer- 
ences, the  Gjeek  programme  may  be  considered  in  nearly  its  final 
form,  but  the  committee  desires  to  lay  its  plan  before  the  chief  educa- 
tional organizations  of  the  country  before  making  its  final  report. 
That  every  teacher  will  be  satisfied,  no  one  can  expect,  nor  that  the 
programme  will  be  suited  to  the  powers  and  conditions  of  every  school. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  work  is  crowded  into  two  years, 
to  which  three  years  are  devoted  in  other  schools.  Under  exceptional 
circumstances,  with  earnest  scholars  and  skillful  teachers,  and  long 
school  years,  the  work  of  preparation  for  college  in  Greek  may  be 
done  well  in  two  years ;  but  in  general,  with  less  earnestness  and  skill, 
this  work  is  likely  to  be  superficial  if  it  is  so  hurried,  and  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  still  (and  more  earnestly  than  ever)  urges  the  maintenance  of 
a  three-year  preparatory  course  in  Greek.  The  committee  was  not 
directed  to  prepare  a  plan  which  could  be  carried  out  at  once  in  every 
school,  but  the  best  programme  which  is  practicable  for  the  schools  of 
our  country  under  prevailing  conditions — for  public  high  schools,  as 
well  as  for  endowed  academies  and  private  "  fitting  schools."  Sub- 
stantial uniformity  of  action,  however,  is  highly  desirable,  and  the 
committee  will  welcome  further  light. 

The  problem  before  the  committee  with  regard  to  a  programme  for 
the  study  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  was  much  more  intricate. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  greater,  and  the  number  of  works  of  Latin 
literature  available  for  the  reading  of  schools  is  three  times  as  great  as 
those  available  for  Greek  reading.  The  possible  number  of  combina- 
tions is  five  or  six  instead  of  one.  In  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Latin  section  of  the  committees,  it  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
to  lay  out,  tentatively,  a  four-year  course,  and  it  referred  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  five-year  and  six-year  courses  to  a  special  subcommittee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Hale,  Kelsey,  Thurber,  and  Tressler,  with  whom  Dr.  A. 
F.  Nightingale,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  high  schools,  was 
invited  to  serve  as  an  additional  member.  The  Latin  subcommittee 
met  in  Chicago  on  May  7\  and  22.  Reports  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Nightingale  and  several  of  the  assistant  superintendents  on  the  results 
of  the  introduction  of  Latin  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
Chicago  schools.     The  reports  were  uniformly  favorable,  and  may  well 
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afford  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  Latin  study.  The  subcommit- 
tee drew  up  a  six-year  course,  but  thought  it  best  not'  to  undertake  to 
lay  out  a  five-year  course  at  present. 

While  the  work  of  the  committees  is  far  from  complete,  they  desire 
to  present  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  the  results 
already  reached.  The  following  programmes  and  recommendations 
are  published  as  provisional,  inviting  criticism  and  suggestions  espe- 
cially from  educational  organizations.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  has 
endeavored  to  make  conscientious  and  diligent  use  of  the  thousand 
letters  of  information  and  suggestion  which  it  received  last  spring  from 
persons  interested  in,  and  conversant,  with  the  subject.  But  the  concrete 
form  of  these  programmes  perhaps  may  elicit  more  definite  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  or  suggest  new  points  of  view.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  are  invited  to  send  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
programmes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  When  the 
programmes  are  put  out  in  their  final  form,  this  committee  proposes 
to  accompany  each  recommendation  with  a  concise  statement  present- 
ing the  justification  of  it  on  pedagogical  grounds. 

PROPOSED  FOUR-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR 

Latin  lessons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  reading  of  simple 
selections,  such  as  those  in  Gradatim. 

Easy  reading  —  twenty  to  forty  pages  of  a  consecutive  text,  such  as  Viri 
Romae, 

The  reading  of  Latin  with  an  understanding  of  the  sense  independently 
of,  and  preliminary  to,  the  formal  rendering  into  idiomatic  English. 

Practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  due  attention  to  quantity  and  accent. 

Memorizing  of  short  and  interesting  passages. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Any  three  or  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War^  or  any  two  books  with  an 
equivalent  for  the  other  book  or  books  in  selections  from  Nepos  or  other 
prose  writers. 

Ovid,  500  lines  of  the  Metamorphoses ^  to  follow  the  reading  of  Csesar. 

Practice  in  writing  Latin.  Reading  Latin  aloud  and  translating,  together 
with  training  in  correct  methods  ef  reading,  both  of  prepared  and  of  unpre- 
pared passages. 

Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 
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THIRD    YEAR 

Sallust,  Catiline^  selected  passages. 

Cicero,  Orations  against  Catiline, 

Virgil,  /Eneidf  Books  I  and  II. 

Writing  of  Latin.  Reading  of  Latin  aloud.  Memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

Virgil,  ^neid,  Books  III-VI. 
Two  orations  of  Cicero. 
Ovid,  I  GOO  lines  (where  practicable). 

Writing  of  Latin.  Reading  of  Latin  aloud.  Memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 

Note. — As  regards  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  committee  was  not 
ready  to  prescribe  authoritatively  a  detailed  order  of  studies.  In  view  of  the  variety 
in  practice  among  the  different  schools  represented,  the  committee  resolved,  after 
debate,  to  go  no  farther  than  to  present  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  work  advisable 
for  the  last  two  years,  as  follows  : 

Sallust,  Catiline;  six  orations  of  Cicero  *,  six  books  of  Virgil's  yEneid;  and  (when 
found  practicable)  looo  lines  of  Ovid  for  rapid  reading. 

This  work  may  be  done  at  the  convenience  of  the  different  schools  in  any  one  of 
the  three  orders: 

First  plan  :  Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil. 
Second  plan  :  Virgil,  Sallust,  Cicero. 

Third  plan;  After  the  model  Latin  course  recommended  by  the  New 
England  Commission  of  Colleges,  as  above. 

PLAN  OF  A  SIX-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE 

FIRST   YEAR 

The  work  of  the  first  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  application  of  an  exact 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  the  application  of  that  knowledge  in  translating 
from  Latin  into  English  and  from  English  into  Latin.  The  vocabulary 
employed  should  be  of  moderate  compass,  but  should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
The  study  of  the  exercises  should  be  accompanied,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
reading  of  easy  connected  passages  involving  the  words,  forms,  and  construc- 
tion already  learned. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  simple  etymologies,  especially  such  as  throw 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  English  words. 

In  all  written  exercises  the  long  vowels  should  be  marked,  and  in  all  oral 
exercises  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pronunciation  conform  to  the 
quantities. 
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The  student  should  be  trained  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  inde- 
pendently of,  and  preliminary  to,  the  formal  rendering  into  idiomatic  English ; 
and  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Latin  aloud  with  intelligent  expression. 

SECOND    YEAR 

For  the  first  four  months  the  work  should  be  continued  on  the  lines  already 
indicated  for  the  first  year,  the  same  text-book  being  used,  when  practicable. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  narrative 
prose  of  appropriate  difficulty,  such  as  fables,  and  adapted  portions  of  Roman 
history. 

The  writing  of  Latin  should  be  continued  throughout  the  year,  as  through- 
out the  entire  Latin  course  ;  the  exercises  employed  should  be  in  the  form  of 
paragraphs,  not  of  detached  sentences. 

THIRD   YEAR 

Selections  from  Csesar,  equivalent  in  amount  to  four  books ;  selections 
from  other  prose  writers,  as  Nepos,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  an  amount 
up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  two  books. 

Writing  of  Latin.  Reading  of  Latin  aloud.  Memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

Ovid,  500  lines  of  pentameter  verse. 

Sallust,  Catiline  (entire). 

Cicero,  four  orations  against  Catiline. 

Writing  of  Latin.  Reading  of  Latin  aloud.  Memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 

FIFTH    YEAR 

Virgil,  ^neid.  Books  I-VI. 

Cicero,  oration  for  Archias ;  twenty-five  letters  of  Cicero,  equivalent  in 
amount  to  about  fifteen  octavo  pages. 

Writing  of  Latin.  Reading  of  Latin  aloud.  Memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 

SIXTH    YEAR 

Virgil,  ^neidy  Books  VII-IX,  or  an  equivalent  amount  selected  from  the 
last  six  books  of  the  /Eneid. 

Cicero,  two  orations,  of  which  one  shall  be  the  oration  for  the  Manilian 
Law. 

Cicero,  De  Senectute, 

Ovid,  1000  or  more  lines  of  hexameter  verse. 
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THE    COURSE    IN    GREEK 

The  Greek  Section  of  the  Committees  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations, which  were  endorsed  by  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees : 

1.  It  recommends  that  three  years  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Greek  in  secondary  schools,  with  the  understanding  that  the  year  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  of  school  work,  and  that  five 
periods  of  recitations  a  week,  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each, 
be  given  to  this  study. 

2.  It  recommends  that  Homer  be  read  in  the  last  year  of  the  pre- 
paratory course. 

3.  It  recommends  that,  from  the  beginning,  systematic  instruction 
be  given  in  Greek  composition,  and  that  exercises  in  writing  Greek 
based  upon^connected  reading  of  Greek  prose,  be  continued  through 
the  third  year. 

4.  It  recommends  that  exercises  in  the  reading  of  unprepared  pas- 
sages (commonly  known  as  sight  reading),  be  begun  at  the  outset  of 
the  Greek  course  and  be  continued  through  it. 

5.  It  recommends  heartily  a  thorough  and.  methodical  study  of 
Greek  Grammar  as  the  necessary  basis  of  accurate  reading. 

6.  As  a  specimen  course  of  study  for  schools,  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  desires  to  accept  and  embody  in  its  report  the  course  of  study 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Examinations  (page  9),  as  fol- 
lows : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  RECOMMENDED 

FIRST   YEAR 

First  and  second  terms  :    Introductory  lessons. 

Third  term  :  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (20  to  36  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Greek. 
Systematic  study  of  Grammar  begun. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  (continued)  either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose 
(85  to  120  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  the  Grammar,  thorough 
grammatical  review  and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  study  of 
B*ooks  1  and  II  of  the  Anabasis, 
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THIRD    YEAR 

*      Homer  (2500  to  4000  lines);  e,  g„  Iliads  I-lII  (omitting  II,  4g4-end)  and 
VI-VIII. 

Attic  Prose  (35  to  40  pages)  with  practice  in  writing  Greek  ;  Grammar  ; 
practice  in  reading  at  sight. 

Note. — If  the  advanced  examination  in  Greek  Composition  is  not  required,  the 
course  may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  the  first  year. 

The  preceding  programme,  which  is  herewith  presented,  is  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges  on 
Entrance  Examinations,  amended  only  in  one  point  (which  brings  it 
into  more  substantial  agreement  with  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Conference  held  at  Columbia  University  in  1896),  in  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  advises  in  the  second  year  the  requisition  of  thorough 
grammatical  review  based  on  the  study  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the 
Anabasis y  instead  of  on  simply  Book  II  of  the  Anabasis, 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  desires  further  to  reaffirm  the  statements 

attached  to  the  report  of  the  Greek  Conference  which  was  made  to  the 

Committee  of  Ten  in  1893,  and  which  is  printed  on  pages  77  to  85 in 

Document  No.  205,  1893,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

For  the  Committees, 

Thomas  Day  Seymour, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 
Valk  University,  October  i,  1897. 

The  President:  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse  would  like  to 
address  the  association  for  about  five  minutes  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Is  it  your 
wish  to  give  an  invitation  to  Professor  Morse  to  speak  to  us  briefly  in 
that  interest? 

(The  association  voted-to  give  the  invitation.) 

It  is  a  unanimous  invitation.     Professor  Morse. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem :  Mr.  President  and 
Gentleman  of  the  Association,  I  want  five  minutes  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  science  teaching.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers 
of  preparatory  schools  to  the  advantage  that  would  come  to  them  if  they 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and,  better  still;  if  they  became  members.  You  all 
know  very  well,  of  course,  that  no  matter  how  good  the  text-book  may 
be  that  you  use  nor  how  well  equipped  you  may  be  with  apparatus  or 
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fine  cabinets,  unless  you  know  the  spirit  of  the  science  that  you  are 
teaching  you  will  not  impress  your  pupils  with  the  features  that  yod 
are  endeavoring  to  impress  them  with.  I  have  found  that  over  and 
over  again.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  come  in  contact  with  men  who  are 
dealing  in  specialties,  by  that  means  you  are  enabled  to  impart  general 
information.  I  know  that  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  I  have  attended  two,  are  very 
largely  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  preparatory  and  secondary 
schools,  and  these  teachers  have  repeatedly  told  me  the  advantage  they 
get  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  special  men  of  science  in  their 
various  departments.  I  may  state,  too,  that  the  attending  of  one  of 
these  meetings  is  hardly  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  pilgrim- 
age. The  excursions  under  special  scientific  men,  the  entertainments, 
the  great  evening  lectures  that  are  given  and  other  features  make  the 
attendance  at  the  meetings  most  attractive.  Next  year  the  American 
Association  is  to  meet  in  Boston  and  our  meetings  before  in  Boston 
have  been  very  remarkable  for  their  interest,  and  so  I  would  urge 
specially  that  teachers  become  members  of  the  association.  The 
admission  fee  is  a  pittance  as  compared  to  other  assessments.  It 
enables  them  to  get  their  railroad  fares  at  half  price,  and  so  on  and  so 
on,  and  all  the  commutations  that  come  with  large  organizations.  I 
should  like  to  take  more  time,  but  I  was  promised  that  you  would 
certainly  be  ready  to  hear  a  few  words  from  me  at  half  past  nine  and 
here,  it  is  a  quarter  of  eleven.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your 
courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  speak. 

The  business  session  then  came  to  a  close,  and  the  subject 
announced  for  the  morning  was  taken  up.  The  first  speaker  was 
Professor  John  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University. 

THE  THREE  YEARS'  COLLEGE  COURSE 

The  proposition  that  the  college  course  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  might  well  be  made  a  three  years'  course, 
instead  of  the  traditional  four  years'  course,  has  now  for  about 
ten  years,  for  good  reasons,  been  associated  with  Harvard  more 
than  with  any  other  institution.  The  president  of  the  university 
has  urged  it,  at  least  for  his  own  college ;  the  faculty  has  given 
the  subject  repeated  attention,  and  in  fact  has  recommended  the 
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measure.  Hence  it  is  proper  that  the  person  selected  to  lead  a 
debate  in  support  of  it  should  be  a  Harvard  professor ;  and  his 
discussion,  to  be  fruitful  and  practical,  should  be  carried  on  pri- 
marily from  the  point  of  view  of  Harvard  College.  The  best 
Harvard  officer  for  this  duty  (if  President  Eliot  declines  it),  at 
least  for  this  audience,  would  be  Professor  C.  L.  Smith.  He  is  a 
leading  member  of  this  association,  and  Harvard's  representa- 
tive in  the  affiliated  Commission  on  Entrance  Examinations.  As 
dean  of  the  college  he  has  given  the  question  most  careful  con- 
sideration. But  Professor  Smith  is  this  year  in  Europe  and 
cannot  be  with  us.  I  have  been  asked  to  take  his  place.  Though 
I  have  hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation,  I  have  found  it 
easier  to  undertake  the  task  because  of  the  facts  he  has  mar- 
shaled on  the  subject  and  the  arguments  he  has  brought  for- 
ward. 

Though  I  am  here,  then,  as  an  officer  of  Harvard  University, 
it  must  be  understood  that  I  speak  only  for  myself.  A  col- 
league would  doubtless  urge  other  considerations  than  mine,  not 
only  in  a  different  perspective  but  more  cogently.  I  can  merely 
throw  out  a  -few  hints  and  suggestions ;  the  occasion  and  the 
time  at  my  disposal  make  impossible  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion ;  indeed,  some  important  phases  of  the  question — notably 
such  as  are  disclosed  upon  a  comparison  of  our  organization 
of  liberal  education  with  that  in  foreign  lands — I  must  leave 
untouched. 

The  idea  of  the  three  years'  college  course  in  America  is  not 
a  new  one.  In  fact  it  is  older  than  that  of  the  four  years' 
course.  When  at  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  the  work  for 
the  first  degree  in  arts  was  arranged,  it  was  provided,  in  imita- 
tion of  English  usage,  that  candidates  of  two  years'  standing 
might  come  up  for  the  degree,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  Harvard  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
not  longer  than  three  years.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  it  was  found  expedient,  in  view  both 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  preliminary  training  of  the  young  men 
who  came  to  college,  and  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  this -train- 
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ing  outside   of  college,  to  increase  the  time  spent  in  the  arts* 
course  from  three  years  or  less  to  four  years.     This  four  years' 
course  has  become  a  tradition,  and  has  maintained  itself  ever 
'  since,  though  the  conditions  that  demanded  it  have  in  large  part 
ceased   to   exist.      Nearly  all  the  American  colleges  —  at   least 
until  the  present  century — were  modeled  after  Harvard,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  they  adopted  her  four  years'  bache- 
lor's course.     (Let  me  say  in  parenthesis  that  the  various  names 
of  the  college  classes  appear  to  contain  a  reminder  of  a  three 
years'   course.     We   have   Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  for- 
merly Junior  Sophisters,  and  Seniors,  formerly  Senior  Sophisters. 
That  is,  the  men  of  the  three  years  would  have  been  respectively 
Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and  Sophisters.)'     It  has  been  left  for 
men  of  the  present  century  to  seek  to  break  with  the  tradition. 
Three  names  eminent  in  American  education  —  not  now  to  men- 
tion others  —  stand  forth  associated  with  this  movement  for  the 
reduction  of  the  college  course  from  four  years  to  three  years, — 
the  names  of  President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University;  of  Presi- 
dent Oilman,   of  Johns    Hopkins   University,  and   of   President 
Eliot.     In    1850,   at    the   instance   of    President  Wayland,   the 
authorities  of  Brown  University  defined  the  amount  of  study  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  as  '^something  that  may  be  accom- 
plished in  three  years,  but  which  may,  if  he  pleases,  occupy  the 
student  profitably  for  four  years."     The  ancient  names  of  the 
college  classes  were  dropped,  and   students  were  classified  as 
"undergraduates  of  one  year's  standing,"  "of  two  years'  stand- 
ing," etc.     In  1876,  when  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  thrown 
open,  the  undergraduate  course   for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts   was  arranged  as  a  three  years*  course,  the  requirements 
for  admission,  however,  being  made  somewhat  higher  than  those 
of  other  colleges  at  that  time.     President  Eliot  has  been  inter- 
ested  in  the  movement  since    1886.     The  conditions  and -con- 
siderations   that  led  these  distinguished   men  to  seek  to  effect 
a  change  appear  to  exist  today  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 

*  In  Cambridge  University,  England,  the  first  year  men  were  known  as  Freshmen, 
the  second  and  third  year  men  as  Junior  and  Senior  Sophisters  respectively.  The 
"Sophomore"  is  perhaps  an  American  institution,  if  not  an  American  invention. 
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ever  before.  What  are  these  conditions?  What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  our  problem? 

The  elements  of  the  problem  are  chiefly  connected,  first, 
with  the  preparatory  training  of  youth  for  college,  or  our  best 
secondary  education,  and,  secondly,  with  the  present  and  future 
status  of  training  for  the  professions  and  of  the  so-called  grad- 
uate courses  of  instruction. 

The  college  course  of  study  for  the  bachelor's  degree  at 
present  usually  lies,  in  point  of  time,  between  two  other  pro- 
tracted periods  of  strenuous  study,  or  at  all  events  after  one 
such  period, — a  long  period  of  preparatory  training  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  long  period  of  professional  study  on  the  other.  It 
was  not  always  so.  Until  our  day,  the  preparation  for  college, 
while  severe,  was  simple  and  of  an  elementary  character,  and 
could  be  completed  by  the  average  boy  before  his  sixteenth 
year.  On  the  other  side,  for  the  professional  training  in  law, 
medicine  and  divinity,  never  more  than  three,  seldom  more 
than  two  years  were  required,  and  for  one  great  profession,  that 
of  the  scholar, — whether  teacher  or  original  investigator, —  no 
professional  training  whatever  was  provided.  The  result  was 
that  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  average  age  at  which 
college -bred  men,  who  had  received  a  professional  training, 
might  begin  to  earn  their  livelihood,  was  not  far  from  twenty- 
three.  A  great  change  has  come  about,  the  effect  of  several 
causes.  There  has  been,  first,  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and,  secondly,  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  age  at  which  students  can  enter  college.  The  first 
change — the  enormous  increase  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion has  brought  about  that  a  complete  preparatory  course  for 
our  best  colleges  (taking  all  the  studies  together)  is  today  in  its 
range  and  reach  almost  if  not  quite  the  equivalent  of  the  college 
course  of  a  century  ago.  Both  in  quality  and  in  quantity  there 
has  been  a  constantly  increasing  demand  upon  the  secondary 
education. 

A  comparison  in  detail  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1856  and  1896  shows  that  from  one  to  two  years 
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more  are  required  to  do  the  work  demanded  in  1896  than  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  requirements  in  1856,  such  subjects 
as  elementary  English,  French  (or  German),  solid  geometry 
(or  an  equivalent),  and  physics,  being  distinctly  added,  not  to 
mention  the  very  substantial  enlargement  of  the  work  in  the 
ancient  subjects. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  ask  whether  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  demands  of  the  colleges  or  to  the  fact  that  the  secondary 
schools,  high  schools  and  academies  provide  it  at  their  own 
instance.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  increase  is  something  we 
must  reckon  with.  Our  secondary  .schools  have  a  most  extended 
course  of  study ;  only  upon  the  completion  of  it  can  young  men 
enter  college. 

The  effect  of  this  great  increase  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  is  twofold :  first,  the  age  at  which  students  are  ready 
to  enter  college  has  been  raised  from  sixteen  to  about  nineteen ; 
secondly,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  very  fair  education  is 
provided  in  the  secondary  schools  —  a  much  richer,  if  not  better 
education  than  that  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  boy  of  half 
a  century  ago  before  he  entered  college. 

When  we  turn  to  the  training  demanded  of  professional  men, 
we  find  a  corresponding  difference  and  increase.  The  best  pro- 
fessional schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  exact  in  our  day 
of  their  students,  at  least  three  years  and  some  of  them  are  add- 
ing a  fourth  or  even  a  fifth  year  to  their  course  of  study.  Further, 
in  the  graduate  departments  or  graduate  schools  of  our  univer- 
sities we  have  not  only  seminaries  for  the  higher  liberal  learning 
but  also  professional  schools — professional  for  teachers  in  col- 
leges, universities,  high  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning, 
and  for  original  investigators  in  science,  history,  and  literature 
— where  at  least  three  years  of  work,  generally  three  or  four 
years,  must  be  done  by  the  candidate  after  he  has  received  the 
first  degree  in  arts,  before  he  can  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy. 

In  character,  too,  have  these  professional  courses  greatly 
changed.     The  splendid  advance  of  science   in  this  century  — 
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legal,  medical,  historical,  philosophical,  philological — has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  great  professional  schools,  which  are  no  longer 
technical  schools,  teaching  a  superficial  empiric  facility  in  an 
art,  but  rather  schools  of  scientific  learning  and  liberal  research, 
imparting  in  the  mastery  of  a  science  new  intellectual  visioii 
and  faculty.  Now  the  effect  of  all  this  is  that  our  college-bred 
professional  student  emerges  (on  the  average)  from  the  profes- 
sional school  into  active  life  hardly  under  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

Of  what  the  college  has  done  in  the  meantime,  I  need  not 
speak  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  has  extended  her 
domain  and  the  sphere  of  her  interest  far  beyond  their  earlier 
limits.  She  has  opened  closed  doors  wide  to  new  truth,  and  in 
brief  has  made  liberal  education  coextensive  with  liberal  knowl- 
edge. Indeed,  so  broad  is  the  field  which  she  has  spread  out 
before  the  college  student,  that  in  the  time  at  his  command  it  has 
become  impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  survey  a  segment 
of  it  and  to  explore  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  that  segment. 
She  has  incessantlv  modified  her  curriculum  —  from  its  ancient 
form  of  a  little  Greek,  a  little  Latin,  mathematics,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  philosophy  and  of  some  of  the  sciences,  expanding  the 
old  and  adding  the  new  —  with  a  threefold  result.  In  the  first 
place,  what  she  has  specifically  prescribed  for  all  students  has 
been  not  only  increased  in  variety  and  in  quantity,  but  has  been 
made  more  and  more  difficult,  so  that  the  entrance  requirements 
to  college  have  risen  little  by  little  to  meet  this  demand.  In 
the  second  place,  the  conception  of  a  college  course  as  made  up 
of  a  certain  number  of  specified  studies,  done  in  a  set  sequence 
in  a  set  period  of  time,  she  has  completely  shattered.  She  has 
taught  us  that  many  roads  lead  toward  the  Rome  of  what  we 
call  a  liberal  education.  Further,  in  the  third  place,  she  has 
added  constantly  to  the  facilities  for  study  and  research,  intro- 
ducing new  branches  of  science  and  learning,  until  it  comes 
about  that  there  are  now  (in  such  colleges  as  Yale  or  Harvard) 
offered  the  student  in  amount  some  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the 
instruction   he  can  himself  receive,  and  much  of  this  of  a  very 
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advanced  character.  She  has  brought  home  the  truth  that  after 
the  student  has  completed  the  work  in  his  power  within  the 
period  of  his  college  course,  there  is  still  before  him  and  awaiting 
him  a  vast  body  of  liberal  learning  which  stirs  his  ambition,  and 
often  demands  his  devotion.  It  reminds  him  that  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  after  all  only  a  first  degree  in  arts,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  development  she  has  brought  into  being  a  higher  stage 
of  liberal  education  —  that  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
call  **  graduate  study,**  what  President  Tucker  last  evening 
described  as  '*  university  *'  study.  In  fact,  as  Professor  Smith 
has  said,  '*  the  course  of  liberal  training  is  now  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  four  years,  but  of  five,  six  or  seven  years.'* 

These,  then,  are  the  features  of  the  present  situation  —  a 
preparatory  course  which  keeps  our  youth  at  school  until  they 
are  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  college  course  which  keeps  them  in 
college  four  years  longer  —  even  then  with  imperfectly  fulfilled 
ambitions  for  liberal  study  —  a  professional  stage  of  training  of 
from  three  to  four  years.  Your  college-trained  professional  man 
is  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  years  of  age  before  he  goes 
into  life.    The  period  of  infancy  is  prolonged  most  unduly. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  ?  If  this  system  remains  as  it  is^ 
these  results  are  likely  to  follow  :  Men  will  pass  directly  from 
the  secondary  schools  to  the  professional  schools  and  w-ill  omit 
the  college  course.  That  is,  the  professions  will  be  more  and 
more  recruited  from  men  without  college  training,  and  the  col- 
lege as  a  preparation  for  the  professional  school  will  sink  in 
importance,  especially  as  the  secondary  instruction  furnished  by 
our  high  schools  and  academies  is  improved.  The  resort  to 
college  will  in  general  diminish,  and  those  mainly  will  seek  a 
college  education  who  have  leisure  and  wealth  and  can  wait. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  change  is  not  even  now  in 
progress.  Are  as  many  men,  relatively  speaking,  going  to  col- 
lege today  as  fifty  years  ago  ?  Other  things  being  equal,  with 
the  general  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  with  the  sharper 
demand  for  the  best  educated  men  in  the  professions,  the  pro- 
portion of  college  men  in  the  community  should  increase  instead 
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of  fall  off.  It  should  at  least  keep  up  with  that  of  professional 
men. 

The  importance  of  a  sound  college  training  for  as  many  as 
possible  of  our  young  men,  without  differences  due  to  wealth  or 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  I  need  not  urge  in  this  pres- 
ence, especially  after  the  eloquent  and  impressive  words  we 
listened  to  last  evening.  It  is  only  as  a  considerable  proportion 
of  her  citizens  are  educated  in  the  largest  way  that  the  republic 
can  fulfill  her  destiny  or  even  maintain  her  existence.  We  need 
many  men  in  every  community  educated  solidly  and  broadly, 
men  of  disciplined,  well-informed  and  open  minds,  able  intelli- 
gently to  face  the  grave  and  intricate  problems  of  modern 
society  and  life, —  thus  educated  to  leadership.  We  cannot 
afford  to  allow  the  college  to  sink  in  importance ;  rather  than 
suffer  the  college  to  cease  to  be  a  supreme  attraction  for  all 
ambitious  young  men  of  good  parts,  we  must  be  willing  to 
make  concessions,  at  least  such  as  will  not  threaten  her  integrity 
or  mar  her  ultimate  usefulness,  certainly  such  as  will  strengthen 
her  in  the  community  and  perpetuate  her  influence.  We  are  in 
a  better  position  to  make  concessions  now  than  ever  before, 
with  a  vastly  enriched  secondary  education,  with  a  liberalized 
professional  education,  and  with  the  great  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  that  are  afforded  in  the  graduate  departments 
of  our  universities. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  changes  that  will  draw  to  our  colleges 
the  largest  possible  number  of  men  and  keep  them  there  a 
convenient  season,  sending  them  out  into  life  at  a  suitable  age, 
and  not  when  in  comparison  with  other  young  men  they  make 
the  appearance  of  belated  laggards  in  life's  race,  we  must  do  at 
least  one  of  three  things.  We  must  shorten  either  the  period 
of  preparation  for  college,  or  the  period  of  college  study,  or  that 
of  professional  study.  The  first  of  these  three  things  —  the 
reduction  of  the  time  of  the  preparation  for  college  —  could  be 
accomplished  in  one  or  in  both  of  two  ways.  We  might  either 
crowd  or  condense  the  present  requirements  into  a  shorter 
period  by  a  wise  and  more  economical  distribution  of  the  work 
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throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  boy's  education,  or  we  might 
lower  the  requirements  for  admission.  The  result  of  either 
process  would  be  the  admission  to  college  of  young  men  a  year 
or  two  younger  than  they  now  enter  college,  at  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  instead  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

That  something  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  condensing  the 
present  requirements  mto  a  shorter  period,  I  dare  say  we  all  will 
agree.  It  is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  secondary 
education  today.  But  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the 
college  requirements,  whether  very  much  could  be  done  in  this 
way  is  more  than  doubtful.  That  on  the  other  hand  we  should 
undertake  any  substantial  reduction,  in  quantity,  of  the  college 
requirements  I  for  one  do  not  hope  nor  desire.  At  present 
these  requirements  represent  as  a  rule  the  most  and  the 
best  that  the  better  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools 
can  do  in  the  way  of  furnishing  an  education  —  President 
Oilman's  "essential  education'*  —  for  the  young  people  of  our 
communities,  many  of  whom  can  never  expect  to  go  to  college. 
To  reduce  materially  the  requirements  for  admission  would  be 
to  lower  the  standard  of  performance  of  the  schools.  It  would 
strike  a  blow  at  popular  education.  It  might  increase  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  go  to  college,  but  it  would  do  this  to  the  injury 
of  a  very  much  larger  number.  No  !  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  alternative  of  materially  reducing  the  requirements  for 
admission. 

The  third  step  —  that  of  reducing  the  period  of  professional 
training — is  absolutely  beyond  our  power,  even  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  take  it.  The  tremendous  demands  of  society  for  men 
with  the  most  thorough  and  extended  professional  equipment, 
the  keen  competition  that  exists  in  all  the  professions,  the 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  professions,  due  in  part  to  the 
enlargement  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  part  to  the  general 
expansion  of  modern  life  —  all  these  things  will  tend  hereafter 
to  extend  rather  than  to  abbreviate  the  period  of  professional 
study.  The  experience  of  foreign  nations  shows  this  most  con- 
clusively. 
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There  seems,  then,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  thing  to  be  done 
—  we  must  so  compress  or  reduce  the  college  course  that  men 
may  be  enabled  to  complete  it  in  a  less  period  than  four  years ; 
in  short,  we  must  establish  as  a  natural  and  normal  thing  the 
three  years'  college  course. 

Some  such  general  considerations  as  these,  with  others  that 
I  shall  incidentally  name  later,  have  led  the  friends  of  the  three 
years*  course  in  the  Harvard  faculty  to  undertake  the  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  for  students  in  their  college.  It  is  worth 
while  to  state  here  in  outline  what  this  attempt  has  been, 
although  the  attempt  has  not  been  wholly  successful. 

The  work  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 

Harvard  College  is  now  niade  up  of  eighteen  so-called  **  courses  " 

of  instruction,  distributed  roughly  as  follows : 

5  in  Freshman  year;    4>^  in  Sophomore  year; 
4^  in  Junior  year;    4  in  Senior  year. 

Each  **  course"  consists  of  three  hours  each  week  of  lectures 
or  recitations  throughout  the  year,  and  each  of  these  hours  nor- 
mally requires  on  an  average  not  less  than  two  additional  hours 
of  private,  preparatory  or  supplementary  study  or  of  laboratory 
work.  Thus  in  Freshman  year  the  student  has  regularly  fifteen 
hours'  recitation  or  lectures  each  week,  with  thirty  more  of  study 
or  laboratory  work — forty-five  in  all.  In  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years  the  number  of  hours  each  week  becomes  approximately 
thirteen  and  a  half  for  lectures  and  recitations,  with  twenty- 
seven  additional  —  forty  and  a  half.  In.Senior  year,  we  have 
twelve  hours,  with  twenty-six  additional,  thirty-eight  each  week. 

Now  we  have  found  that,  in  our  flexible  system  of  elective 
studies,  many  ambitious  and  capable  students  are  able  to  do, 
and  often  do  very  well,  more  work  than  this,  and  that  by  the* 
end  of  the  college  year  some  of  them  will  come  out  with  a  credit 
of  five  or  six  courses  instead  of  the  five,  four  and  a  half,  and 
.  four,  that  are  required  of  them.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  Junior 
year  some  of  them  will  have  to  their  credit  eighteen  courses, 
an  amount  accomplished  in  three  years^  that  their  less  active 
classmates  are  taking  four  years  to  do.     Men,  further,  who  at 
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entrance  are  able  to  anticipate  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  first 
year  and  to  pass  examinations  on  it,  find  it  still  easier  to  com- 
plete the  eighteen  courses  in  three  years. 

What  happens  then  ?  What  do  we  do  with  the  men  who 
have  completed  these  eighteen  courses  in  three  years  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  cases  of  all  such  are  treated  individually,  and  are 
carefully  examined  by  the  dean  and  administrative  board  of  the 
college,  as  they  formerly  were,  by  a  special  committee  charged 
with  this  duty.  Men  who  at  the  end  of  Junior  year  have  com- 
pleted eighteen  courses  well,  and  can  show  cause  why  they  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  college  then,  are  either  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  that  time,  if  they  desire 
it,  or  obtain  leave  of  absence, and  receive  their  degree  a  year 
later  with  their  four  years'  course  classmates.  Many  such  stu- 
dents, while  on  leave  of  absence,  enter  a  professional  school  or 
the  graduate  school.  Other  students  of  this  category,  who  prefer 
to  remain  in  residence  as  Seniors,  often  continue  study  on 
advanced  lines,  and  are  able  to  complete  in  one  year  the  addi- 
tional requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (one 
year  or  four  courses  of  advanced  special  studies),  having  at 
the  close  of  their  Senior  year  to  their  credit  twenty-two  or  more 
courses.  They  receive  at  that  time  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  with  their  classmates,  and  a  year  later  that  of  Master  of 
Arts,  without  further  residence  or  study. 

There  are,  thus,  to  sum  up,  of  the  students  who  complete  by 
the  close  of  their  third  year  in  college  the  quantitative  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  two  groups,  the  second 
being  subdivided :  First,  those  who  graduate  then  and  receive 
the  A.B.  degree;  secondly,  those  who  receive  the  A.B  degree  a 
year  later  with  their  classmates,  but  either  are  absent  from  the 
university,  or  remain  in  the  university  and  often  do  additional 
work,  upon  which  some  of  them  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  two  years  later. 

These  arrangements  might  seem  to  be  sufficient,  and  for  men 
of  exceptional  ability,  who  can  crowd  into  three  years  good 
work  to  which  the  average  man  is  expected  to  devote  four  years, 
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they  are  perhaps,  sufficient ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory  for  the 
normal  student.  It  has  been  found  that  though  he  can  complete 
the  work  in  three  years,  this  work  is  more  than  he  can  do  well  in 
that  time.  Hence  the  faculty,  as  far  back  as  1889  was  led  to  take 
an  additional  step :  it  then  recommended  that  the  total  require- 
ment for  the  degree  should  be  slightly  reduced,  should  be  made 
sixteen  instead  of  eighteen  courses,  believing  that  while  eighteen 
courses  made  too  large  an  amount  to  be  covered  well  in  three 
years,  sixteen  might  be  so  covered.  Put  briefly,  the  faculty 
recommended  that  the  requirement  for  the  degree  should  be 
reduced  by  one-ninth.  This  recommendation  was  opposed  by  a 
strong  minority  of  the  faculty,  but  was  adopted  by  the  corpora- 
tion ;  it  failed,  however,  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
overseers,  and,  of  course,  has  never  gone  into  effect. 

The  three  years'  course  at  Harvard,  as  now  actually  pro- 
vided, consists,  then,  in  the  permitted  compression  of  the  work 
of  four  years  into  three.  The  three  years'  course  which  many 
members  of  the  faculty  would  like  to  see  established  is  one 
where  students  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  in  three 
years  work  hitherto  done  in  three  and  a  half  years. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  three  years*  course  is  practi- 
cable, at  least  at  Harvard  College.  I  believe  when  all  the  con- 
siderations, pro  and  con,  are  weighed,  it  will  appear  to  be  desira- 
ble, certainly  for  four-fifths  of  the  students  in  college — that  is, 
for  those  who  expect  to  continue  their  study  either  in  the  pro- 
fessional or  in  the  graduate  school ;  and  expedient  for  the  others 
— one-fifth  the  number — who,  for  various  reasons,  must  enter 
active  life  at  once. 

I  will  not,  of  course,  deny  that  a  student  can  do  more  and 
gain  more  in  four  years  than  in  three,  and  that  there  are  some 
advantages  to  some  students  in  deliberately  browsing  through 
college  ;  but  with  the  great  advance  in  entrance  requirements,  and 
with  the  serious  character  of  college  work,  it  becomes  a  grave 
question,  quite  independently  of  the  considerations  thus  far  urged, 
whether,  after  all,  the  fourth  year  would  not  be  better  spent  in 
other  associations  than  those  of  undergraduate  life  —  in  the  pro- 
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fessional  school,  in  the  graduate  school,  where,  for  many  different 
reasons,  a  different  atmosphere  prevails.  And  there  are  in  every 
college  not  a  few  men,  greatly  benefited  by  the  associations  of 
college  life  and  entitled  to  recognition,  for  whom  four  years  in 
college  is  altogether  too  long  a  period.  Their  age,  or  their 
temperament,  makes  it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  not  too 
late  be  subjected  to  the  responsibilities  and  higher  education  of 
Active  life. 

The  privilege  of  completing  the  college  course  in  three  years, 
now  open  to  Harvard  students,  though  still  under  unfavorable 
conditions,  has  not  as  yet  touched  a  large  proportion  of  the 
undergraduates ;  and,  indeed,  the  three  years*  bachelor's  course 
is,  for  various  reasons,  unpopular  with  college  students.  This 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  signs  that  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
period  of  truly  liberal  study  for  the  great  mass  of  students,  at 
least  for  those  who  can  most  profit  by  it,  would  be  diminished  if 
the  course  were  shortened.  The  first  degree  in  arts  obtained  in 
three  years,  many  young  men  will  find  it  natural  to  seek  to  pro- 
ceed at  least  to  the  second  degree  (if  not  further),  and  to  devote 
one  or  two  years  to  study  in  the  graduate  departments  of  our 
universities  there  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work  as  teach- 
ers, as  writers,  as  men  of  science,  far  more  effectively  than  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  college  as  undergraduates.  This  increased 
resort  to  the  graduate  schools  would  tend  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  higher  learning  with  us,  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished ;  it  would  provide  leadership  for  the  leaders  in 
modern  society  and  thought. 

The  danger  to  our  higher  education  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  general  reduction  of  the  college  course  to  three  years,  is  to 
be  apprehended  only  in  the  case  of  colleges  where  the  entrance 
requirements  are  below  the  provision  of  our  better  secondary  edu- 
cation, or  where  high  entrance  requirements  cannot  be  rigidly 
enforced.  Such  colleges  must  keep  the  four  years  in  order  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  system.  The  first  year,  in  these 
instances,  must  be  one  in  which,  as  an  eminent  professor  once 
described  the  Freshman  year  in  his  college,  *' the  young  men  are 
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licked  into  shape."  But  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  approaching 
when  all  our  better  colleges  shall  have  similar  requirements  for 
admission,  which  shall  be  identical  with  a  suitable  amount  of  the 
best  work  in  our  high  schools  and  academies.  Then  can  all  the 
colleges  proceed  hand  in  hand.  The  precious  fourth  year  will  not 
be  lost.  The  better  colleges,  even  the  smaller  ones,  by  the  intel- 
lectual necessities  of  the  life  of  the  competent  college  professor, 
will  provide  for  the  more  ambitious  of  their  students,  as  they 
have  already  provided,  from  one  year  to  two  years  of  advanced 
liberal  study  beyond  the  requirement  for  the  bachelor's  degree, 
and  will  mark  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  studies  of  this 
supplementary  period  by  the  bestowal  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

I  have,  I  fear,  only  outlined  an  argument  in  support  of  the 
proposition  upon  which  I  have  spoken.  There  are  other  argu- 
ments, other  considerations ;  but  these  are  the  considerations 
that  have  led  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  to  seek 
to  render  it  easier  for  college  students  to  complete  their  course 
in  three  years.  The  controlling  motive  in  all  this  movement  is 
the  desire  to  make  the  college  more  and  more  of  a  power  in  our  . 
national  life. 

The  second  speaker,  upon  the  same  subject,  was  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Seymour  of  Yale  University. 

THE  THRP:E  YEARS'  COLLEGE  COURSE 

As  we  listened  last  evening  to  President  Tucker's  charming 
address,  I  thought  that  after  his  convincing  statement  of  the 
important  function  of  the  college  as  a  bulwark  against  the  dan- 
gers of  specialization,  I  might  almost  say  with  "my  double," 
"there  has  been  so  much  said,  and  so  well  said,  that  I  will  not 
further  occupy  the  time."  But  after  the  persuasive  words  of  my 
friend  Professor  Wright  this  morning,  I  suppose  I  am  bound  to 
perform  the  service  which  was  assigned  to  me  by  our  executive 
committee. 

I  too  must  disclaim  being  a  representative   of  the  views   of 
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my  college.  I  have  hardly  heard  this  question  mentioned  m 
New  Haven  since  it  was  last  discussed  by  this  body.  It  is  not 
at  present  for  us  a  very  lively  question. 

Never  before  has  the  demand  for  men  of  marked  ability, 
well  prepared  for  work,  been  so  loud  and  imperative.  The  world 
seems  to  have  little  need  of  men  of  mediocre  powers  and  insuf- 
ficient training,  while  a  man  who  is  ready  to  do  first  rate  work 
will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  his  opportunity.  Men  engaged  in 
the  active  affairs  of  life  tell  me  that  they  know  of  places  standing 
vacant,  ready  each  with  a  salary  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  for  a  man  who  could  at  once  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  Every  large  college  or  university  has  some  vacant 
chairs  which  would  be  filled  in  a  week  if  the  right  men  should 
be  found. 

Yet  the  pressure  of  modern  life  and  the  contest  for  a  living 
place  are  much  greater  in  this  country  now  than  ever  before — 
though  not  yet  so  fierce  and  heavy  as  in  Germany.  This  pressure 
and  contest  doubtless  tend  to  make  later  and  later  the  age  at  which 
a  man  can  establish  himself  with  independence  in  his  own  home. 
The  young  man  now  needs  a  larger  capital  for  a  start  in  life  than 
his  father  had  before  him.  A  man  of  wealth,  who  had  won  for 
himself  all  that  he  possessed,  on  being  asked  recently  how  much 
capital  a  young  man  would  need  to  j^ive  him  as  good  opportu- 
nities as  be  himself  had  had,  beginning  with  nothing,  to  make  a 
fortune,  said  **not  less  than  $100,000."  Others  have  confirmed 
this  opinion. 

This  principle  is  just  as  true  of  mental  as  of  pecuniary  capital. 
A  young  man  needs  more  now  than  ever  before.  A  classmate 
of  mine  two  years  after  graduating  from  college  was  made  probate 
judge  in  the  largest  town  in  Dakota ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  graduate  of  the  last  class  at  Yale  will  have  so  important  a 
judicial  position  within  two  years.  This  classmate  was  made 
probate  judge  before  he  was  really  ready  to  pass  an  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  not  because  he  was  fit  for  the  position, 
but  because  no  one  more  fit  was  at  hand,  and  men  hoped  that  he 
would  learn  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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Another  classmate,  at  the  age  of  22,  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  most  important  consulates  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico — 
without  any  political  influence  —  not  as  being  fit  for  the  place,  but 
because  he  could  speak  a  little  Spanish  and  might  learn  his  duties. 
Such  a  young  man  now  would  not  be  considered  as  candidate  for 
such  a  place,  without  overwhelming  political  influence.  My  own 
case,  too,  is  typical :  Two  years*  study  of  philology  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  with  a  visit  to  Greece,  gave  me  a 
distinct  advantage  over  most  of  my  comrades  who  set  out  with 
me  in  the  race  of  active  life.  But  two  years  of  graduate  study 
are  considered  necessary  now  for  a  young  man  or  woman  who  is 
to  have  a  good  place  as  teacher  in  an  important  secondary  school, 
and  confer  no  special  advantages.  My  son  will  need  five  years 
of  graduate  study  if  he  is  to  have  as  good  opportunities  for 
advancement  as  his  father  had.  College  teachers  are  not  pro- 
moted to  permanent  professorships  at  so  early  an  age  as  formerly. 
Near  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  first  president,  Timothy 
Dwight,  caused  the  appointment  as  professors  of  three  men,  each 
of  whom  continued  in  the  service  of  the  college  for  at  least  half 
a  century,  and  who  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  their  selection 
— Jeremiah  Day,  Benjamin  Silliman,  James  Luce  Kingsley.  Each 
of  these  received  his  permanent  appointment  only  six  years  after 
receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  No  one  of  them  had 
enjoyed  any  special  training  for  his  work.  They  were  obliged, 
evidently,  Xp  fit  themselves  for  their  positions  after  they  had 
received  them.  My  own  father  was  called  to  be  the  rector  of  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  Hartford  immediately  on  his  grad- 
uation from  college.  The  case  of  clergymen  was  similar.  New 
England  has  not  forgotten  the  name  of  Leonard  Bacon,  who  was 
made  the  pastor  of  the  Centre  Church  of  New  Haven  when  he  was 
but  23  or  24  years  old,  and  remained  its  pastor  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  I  doubt  whether  any  church  in  New  England  of  the  same 
relative  importance  as  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  has  called 
so  young  a  pastor  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Bacon,  too, 
fitted  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  office  while  he  was  perform- 
ing them.     The  politicians  of  the  world  are  older  than  they  were 
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two  or  three  generations  ago.  Think  of  Fox  as  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  at  21,  and  Pitt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  23 
years  of  age ;  and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  referring  to  his 
constituents  for  information  the  colleague  who  doubted  whether 
he  had  attained  the  age  required  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  One  of  my  nearest  neighbors — a  hale  and  hearty 
man  whose  carriage  is  far  more  erect  than  mine  —  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  45  years  ago.  Few  of  the  congress- 
men of  today  will  be  hale  and  hearty  in  1942.  Young  men  have 
no  such  chance  for  political  preferment  nowadays ;  they  have  less 
chance  abroad  than  in  our  own  country,  and  less  in  the  eastern 
than  in  the  western  part  of  our  country.  Why,  charitable  organ- 
izations treat  as  boys  and  irresponsible  persons  young  men  of  20 
and  21  who  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  thought  old  enough 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  family,  and  everybody  knows  that  most 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  are  managed  by  men  over  fifty. 

A  young  physician  is  now  obliged  to  wait  years  for  remunera- 
tive practice  unless  some  kind  friend  in  the  profession  will  lend 
him  a  helping  hand  by  sending  patients  to  his  office.  He  must 
practice  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  poor.  A  young  lawyer 
of  brilliant  parts  is  more  likely  perhaps  than  his  equal  in  age  in 
any  other  profession  to  obtain  early  success,  since  he  needs  only 
to  attract  the  attention  and  win  the  confidence  of  some  one  man 
who  may  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  large  interests. 

In  addition  to  the  cold  comfort  that  in  other  countries  young 
men  are  worse  off  than  here,  one  remark  may  fairly  be  made 
parenthetically  to  cheer  the  soul  of  the  young  man  of  the  present 
day:  College  graduates  live  several  years  longer  after  graduation 
than  they  did  a  century  ago ;  and  thus  can  afford  to  take  more 
time  for  the  preparation  for  their  work. 

I  understand  that  most  of  what  I  have  said  is  trite  and  com- 
monplace. All  this  has  been  said  in  order  to  show  that  I  too 
appreciate  the  stress  of  the  situation  which  is  urged  by  those 
who  demand  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  college  course.  I 
have  often  congratulated  myself  that  I  was  born  when  I  was; 
that   I  was  not   compelled  to  meet  the  stress  of  modern  com- 
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petition  for  place.  The  young  men  who  are  growing  up  are 
subjected  to  severer  trials  in  many  respects  than  the  earlier 
generations  had  to  endure.  If  their  time  of  education  can  be 
shortened  without  evil  results  and  they  can  be  established  in 
homes  of  their  own  a  year  earlier  than  at  present,  every  one 
should  be  glad.  I  am  not  sure  that  our  system  is  right  in  all 
important  respects,  and  believe  that  much  valuable  time  is 
wasted.  For  one  thing,  and  for  my  own  opinion,  I  hold  that 
our  vacations  are  much  too  long  (an  unpopular  view  to  present 
before  a  body  of  teachers !  but  I  mean  too  long)  not  for  the 
teacher  who  will  make  proper  use  of  his  leisure, — but  for  the  boy, 
who  is  often  fairly  demoralized  by  the  long  period  of  idleness. 
For  another  thing,  I  believe  the  work  of  our  schools  is  too  often 
set  to  suit  the  pace  of  the  dullard  or  the  lazy  fellow,  rather  than 
that  of  the  lad  who  is  worthy  of  the  best  education.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Professor  Wright  in  holding  that  every  boy  should 
be  urged  to  go  to  college.  We  have  all  of  us  seen  *'five  hundred- 
dollar  boys''  receiving  a  five  thousand-dollar  education,  and 
much  time  is  wasted  in  the  effort  to  give  a  keen  steel  edge  to  a 
mind  of  a  leaden  texture.  I  trust  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
every  young  man  who  has  the  ability  and  the  will  to  study  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  college  education,  but  I  would  not  have 
the  advance  of  those  who  have  mental  strength  and  endurance, 
coupled  with  ambition,  retarded  for  the  sake  of  those  who  can- 
not or  will  not  study.  In  this  matter  too  much  regard  has  been 
had  for  the  dull  mass,  and  not  half  enough  for  the  worthy  few. 
And  students  in  college  are  not  alone  in  being  distracted  by 
many  engagements.  A  very  good  fellow  failed  in  his  examina- 
tions at  Yale  the  other  day  because  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a 
football  team,  a  glee  club,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  large  and 
favorably  known  school.  According  to  my  observations,  boys 
who  are  going  to  make  their  mark  in  a  profession  can  be  ready 
for  college  much  earlier  than  they  are,  although  some  good 
minds  mature  late  and  slowly.  If  a  boy  is  ready  for  college  at 
17,  takes  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  21,  and  is  ordained  to 
the  Christian  ministry  at  24  years  of  age,  he  is  nominally  ready 
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for  his  life  work  quite  as  young  as  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of 
a  church;  he  is  younger  than  most  men  desire  as  a  pastor.  If 
the  young  man  spends  four  years  in  the  study  of  medicine  in 
this  country,  after  leaving  college,  and  one  or  two  years  abroad, 
he  will  have  time  still  to  display  his  modest  sign  and  exercise 
patience  before  many  families  will  care  to  call  him  even  to  treat 
a  case  of  measles. 

The  American  public  is  not  crying  for  young  men.  Com- 
pared with  half  a  century  ago  our  people  have  a  distinct  distrust 
of  young  men.  The  demand  of  the  day  is  for  well-trained  men 
of  broad  views.  Some  young  men,  some  ill-trained  men,  some 
narrow-minded  men  find  good  places  for  work,  and  succeed; 
but  the  rule  is  as  I  have  said.  Of  course  this  prevalent  distrust 
is  not  caused  by  us  teachers,  but  it  must  be  regarded  by  us.  If 
a  physician  is  not  likely  to  be  called  to  practice  before  he  is 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age  we  need  not  advise 
him  to  hurry  through  his  course  of  preparation,  that  he  may  be 
ready  to  practice  at  twenty-five.  The  cry  has  been  for  special- 
ists in  every  branch  of  learning ;  perhaps  the  popular  cry  is  still 
for  specialists  ;  and  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  age  of  poly- 
historians  is  gone.  We  know  of  no  Scaliger  or  even  a  Whewell, 
to  whom  one  could  appeal  as  an  authority  on  every  and  any 
subject.  The  temptation  is  strong,  since  a  student  must  confine 
himself  to  a  limited  field  of  study,  to  confine  one's  self  to  a 
very  narrow  field.  By  this  means  a  name  as  a  specialist  can  be 
sooner  acquired.  Only  the  more  thoughtful  seem  to  consider 
that  if  an  edifice  is  to  be  high  it  should  have  a  broad  founda- 
tion, laid  deep  in  the  earth. 

The  extreme  of  folly  in  this  matter  is  now  receiving  due 
recognition  ;  young  men  of  good  sense  and  opportunities  in  gen- 
eral no  longer  consider  the  time  taken  for  their  college  course 
as  time  stolen  or  robbed  from  their  profession.  The  sentiment 
of  the  community  has  improved ;  men  see  that  to  enter  the  law 
school  or  medical  school  at  once  after  leaving  the  high  school  is 
of  the  nature  of  the  haste  which  makes  waste.  Many  a  young 
man  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  as  soon  as  he  came  of 
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legal  age,  while  some  of  his  school  companions  were  still  in  col- 
lege, has  seen  himself  outstripped  in  the  race  for  preferment,  by 
these  same  comrades  before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  has 
learned  even  then  that  the  higher  honors  of  the  profession  were 
not  for  him.  Even  in  business  and  manufacturing,  a  college- 
bred  man  has  often  walked  rapidly  past  those  who  had  years  the 
start  of  him.  The  tendency  toward  specialism  in  the  present 
day  seems  to  me  excessive,  and  to  bode  ill  as  well  as  good. 
The  minute  division  of  mechanical  labor  in  our  day  has  caused 
a  great  increase  in  mechanical  products,  but  has  lowered  the 
mental  and  moral  level  of  the  workman.  If  the  division  of 
mental  labor  continues,  our  educated  classes  will  lose  rather 
than  gain  in  the  respect  of  the  community.  One  of  the  stories 
which  inflame  me  as  a  red  rag  excites  a  bull,  is  that  which  is  fre- 
quently told  about  the  German  professor  of  Greek  who  is  said  to 
have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
article,  and  to  have  regretted  on  his  deathbed  that  he  had  not 
restricted  his  investigations  to  the  dative  case  of  the  article.  This 
familiar  story  is  not  only  false,  —  it  is  not  even  ben  trovato.  Ger- 
man philologists  have  been  far  too  wise  to  limit  themselves  in  this 
way.  In  close  connection  with  my  own  studies  I  know  that  the 
three  most  distinguished  philologists  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, apart  from  classical  philology,  each  took  his  degree  in  some 
Greek  study.  Leskien,  the  Slavonic  scholar,  wrote  his  Doctor's 
dissertation  on  Bekker's  restitution  of  the  Homeric  digamma ; 
Windisch,  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  one  on  the  Homeric  hymns  ; 
Brugmann,  the  most  noted  living  authority  on  comparative  phi- 
lology, wrote  his  thesis  on  compensative  lengthening  in  Greek. 
Surely  no  one  of  these  men  has  ever  regretted  his  earlier  and 
broader  studies.  Some  of  our  most  distinguished  scientists 
have  been  honored  for  their  attainments  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  while  I  never  knew  a  narrower  minded  man  than  a 
chemist  of  real  ability  who  sought  to  save  time  for  his  specialty 
by  giving  himself  to  that  alone  from  the  time  when  he  left 
school.  That  all  studies  should  be  planned  with  reference  to 
future  work,  is  right  and  well,  but  not  that  all  studies  should 
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seem  to  young  men  likely  to  lead  immediately  to  greater  distinc- 
tion in  Greek,  biology,  mathematics,  or  law. 

The  best  preparation  is  demanded  for  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life,  and  if  we  encourage  young  men  to  enter  the  duties  of 
life  with  an  inferior  preparation,  we  wrong  both  them  and  the 
people  whom  they  are  to  serve.  Perhaps  this  may  be  regarded 
as  another  commonplace  saying,  but  I  believe  the  warning  of 
caution  is  needed. 

Some  who  engage  in  educational  discussions  at  times  forget 
that  experiments  with  the  higher  education  are  far  more  danger- 
ous than  similar  experiments  with  primary  or  even  secondary 
education.  If  an  experiment  does  not  work  Well  in  the  primary 
school,  no  one  has  been  greatly  injured  ;  the  child's  time  is  not 
worth  very  much,  and  the  evil  can  be  corrected  later  without 
much  trouble.  If  an  e^^periment  in  the  secondary  schools  works 
ill,  some  college  or  scientific  school  is  likely  to  remonstrate 
sdon.  But  if  an  experiment  in  the  higher  education  works  ill, 
the  discovery  is  often  delayed  for  years,  after  several  college 
generations  of  men  have  suffered  irretrievably.  This  is  an 
important  consideration  which  suggests  caution  in  dealing  with 
a  proposition  to  give  our  educated  men  one  year  less  of  college 
life  than  their  fathers  enjoyed. 

Four  is  not  a  sacred  number — neither  is  three,  any  longer 
—  but  still  the  loss  would  be  real  if  the  time  of  college  com- 
panionship and  study  —  the  period  when  studies  of  general 
interest  are  pursued  in  a  manly  way  —  were  reduced  from  four 
to  three  years.  Some  of  us  have  seen  often  that  in  many  respects 
the  fourth  year  of  the  college  course  has  been  worth  more  to  the 
student  than  any  of  the  preceding  three,  even  when  this  clearly 
has  not  been  due  to  the  nature  of  the  studies  pursued,  but  to 
the  greater  permanence  of  the  relations  of  college  life.  Some 
of  my  friends  think  this  to  be  true  today  in  a  more  important 
sense  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  increased  size  of  college 
classes.  As  in  many  other  things  this  influence  is  cumulative. 
Certain  medicines  instead  of  losing  their  effect  become  more  and 
more  potent  as  the  patient  continues  to  use  them,  and  so  it  is 
with  the  influences  of  college  life. 
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Many  doubtless  have  wondered  that  the  great  leader  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  require  and  induce  the  prepar- 
atory schools  to  do  the  work  which  in  the  memory  of  some  of 
us  was  done  in  the  Freshman  year  of  the  college  course,  and  who 
thus  aided  to  elevate  the  standard  of  graduation  from  college  as 
well  as  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  —  that  he  of  all  men 
should  be  Jhe  one  to  advocate  the  cutting  off  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  college  course,  thus  proposing  to  graduate  the  student  at 
the  point  in  his  course  at  which  he  was  graduated  thirty  years 
ago  !  Most  of  us,  I  presume,  have  taken  both  pride  and  pleasure 
in  the  gradual  increase  of  college  requirements,  although  some 
inconvenience  has  been  caused.  Shall  we  now  grant  at  once 
that  this  has  been  an  error  ?  When  did  the  reasons  which  pre- 
vailed a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  cease  to  be  valid  ?  How  much 
friction  between  schools  and  colleges  might  have  been  saved  if 
Harvard  College  had  said  in  1869,  **.No,  we  do  not  approve  of 
raising  the  standard  of  admission,  and  shall  not  attempt  it.  Our 
students  on  their  graduation  know  quite  enough  of  the  gen^eral 
studies  of  the  college  course.  They  have  had  their  propaedeu- 
tics, and  should  enter  upon  their  special  studies  at  once.'*  In 
that  case,  if  that  had  been  said,  then  joint  commissions  and 
school  boards,  college  faculties  and  gatherings  of  school-teach- 
ers would  not  have  needed  to  discuss  the  question  whether  this 
subject  or  that  could  fairly  and  without  too  much  friction  be 
added  at  once  to  the  entrance  requirements  for  college,  and  to 
the  school  curriculum,  or  whether  the  increased  demand  should  be 
postponed  for  a  year  or  two.  As  some  of  you  will  remember,  I 
have  a  special  grievance  in  my  own  department  —  because  the 
requirements  in  Greek  were  raised  until  half  of  the  Homeric 
study  was  taken  by  the  schools.  Then,  unfortunately  for  us 
Greeks,  the  disposition  to  increase  the  requirements  ceased,  and 
men  began  to  talk  of  a  reaction,  and  of  a  three-years'  college 
course,  with  poor  Homer  half  in  and  half  out !  If  only  the  ele- 
vating process  had  continued  until  the  secondary  schools  had 
taken  all  of  the  Homeric  study,  I  should  be  happier. 

But   letting  bygones  be  bygones,  may  not  the  student  spend 
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four  years  in  the  preparatory  school  and  three  years  in  college, 
as  well  as  three  years  in  the  academy  and  four  years  in  college  ? 
No.  For  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  (though  I  hardly  dare 
to  say  this  aloud),  very  many  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  give  good  instruction  as  the 
colleges.  We  all  recognize  the  great  superiority  of  the  majority 
of  the  schools  which  are  represented  in  this  body  to  the  average 
preparatory  school  of  the  country.  The  average  college  could 
do  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  of  thirty  years  ago  better  than 
the  average  school  —  although  I  do  not  believe  that  the  colleges 
of  that  time  gave  as  good  instruction  in  those  subjects  as  the 
schools  are  giving  today.  Secondly,  I  believe  fully  that  if  the 
colleges  and  the  schools  are  to  divide  between  them  seven  years 
of  the  student's  life,  four  years  of  this  period  should  be  assigned 
to  the  college  course,  irrespective  of  the  powers  and  equipments 
of  the  institutions.  Granting  that  many  young  men  spend  their 
college  life  as  boys,  yet  the  entrance  to  college  is,  with  most, 
felt  to  be  the  entrance  upon  a  more  manly  and  independent 
manner  of  work.  The  young  man  henceforth  is  thrown  more 
upon  his  own  resources ;  his  responsibility  is  greater.  The 
longer  part  of  this  assumed  period  of  seven  years  should  be 
spent  in  the  more  manly  study.  Further,  if  the  young  man  has 
but  seven  years  to  devote  to  college  and  professional  study,  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  he  should  spend  four  of  these  years  on 
the  general  studies,  laying  the  broad  foundation  on  which  to  build 
his  edifice  of  special  research  and  attainment  —  but  I  believe  in  a 
four  years'  course  for  both  college  and  professional  school. 

A  sort  of  compromise  between  the  claims  of  college  and 
professional  school  is  not  only  possible,  but  actual.  To  a  large 
degree  all  good  colleges  have  already  arranged  to  give  instruc- 
tion which  prepares  the  way  directly  for  professional  studies, 
and  they  are  able  to  do  much  of  this  work  better  than  it  could 
be  done  in  the  professional  schools.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of 
the  student  of  medicine.  Much  more  is  required  now  than  a 
few  years  ago  as  a  basis  for  medical  studies.  The  young  man 
who  is  to  do  the  best  work  in  the  medical  school  must  be  able  to 
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read  scientific  French  and  German  ;  he  should  be  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  be  well  grounded  in  chemistry  and 
biology,  and  should  know  the  teaching  of  the  best  psychologists 
with  regard  to  the  nervous  system.  This  training  and  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  in  college  better  than  in  the  professional 
school  ;  the  colleges  have  the  best  equipment  for  instruction  in 
these  subjects.  These  studies  are  simply  preparatory  to  a  good 
medical  course. 

In  theology,  too,  the  young  man  who  is  to  have  the  highest 
advantages  and  make  the  best  use  of  them  may  lay  in  college  a 
thorough  foundation  for  his  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  study 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  should  study  his  New  Testament 
Greek  itself  from  the  philological  standpoint ;  he  should  be  well 
grounded  in  Hebrew  before  he  goes  to  the  theological  seminary, 
that  the  study  of  Old  Testament  criticism  may  not  be  hampered 
by  elementary  explanations  and  observations ;  his  philosophical 
studies  should  be  sufficiently  broad  artd  deep  to  form  a  com- 
petent preparation  for  his  study  of  dogmatic  theology.  Never 
before,  too,  has  the  clergyman  needed  general  studies  more  than 
now.  That  he  be  a  liberally  educated  man  —  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term  —  is  even  more  important  than  that  he  be  an 
excellent  student  of  Hebrew,  dogmatics,  and  homiletics.  The 
college  course  is  all  too  short  for  him  to  learn  all  the  philoso- 
phy, ancient  and  modern  literature,  history,  political  science, 
etc.,  that  he  needs,  and  to  teach  him  what  scientific  study  really 
means. 

In  like  manner,  while  still  in  college  the  young  man  may 
prepare  himself  for  his  study  of  law,  by  courses  on  constitu- 
tional history,  on  political  science,  and  finance,  to  say  nothing 
of  courses  on  the  principles  of  law  itself. 

Some  may  say,  however,  that  they  do  not  propose  to  cut  off 
the  senior  year  in  college,  but  the  Freshman  year.  The  last  two 
years  of  the  college  course  have  or  may  have  too  obvious  rela- 
tion to  the  later  professional  work,  to  allow  of  their  excision. 
Can  the  first  year  of  the  college  course  be  dispensed  with  ?  In 
that  case  the  student  is  put  directly  from  the  preparatory  school 
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into  courses  of  study  for  which  he  is  not  mentally  prepared. 
He  is  still  immature,  and  needs  all  the  training  which  he 
receives  at  present  before  he  takes  up  the  more  advanced 
studies. 

In  this  case  if  anywhere  in  life,  haste  would  make  waste.  If 
the  boy  can  be  carried  through  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
with  as  much  thoroughness  as  today,  but  with  more  dispatch, 
by  the  use  of  better  methods,  with  more  instruction,  and  possi- 
bly a  longer  school  year — by  all  means  let  this  be  done.  But 
let  us  not  lower  the  standard  which  has  been  reached  with  so 
much  labor.  Evidence  is  accumulating  and  clear  that  the  world 
needs  and  demands  men  of  greater  maturity  and  better  training 
than  ever  before.  This  demand  is  acknowledged  and  men  are 
meeting  it.  Our  best  professional  schools  require  for  admission 
a  preliminary  training  which  would  have  seemed  wholly  imprac- 
ticable a  generation  ago,  and  never  before  have  they  had  so 
large  a  proportion  as  at  present  of  college-bred  men  among 
their  students.  To  encourage  young  men  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  inferior  equipment  for  the  sake  of  an  only  apparent  saving  of 
a  year's  time  in  the  preparation  for  life,  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  community,  and  a  still  greater  wrong  to  the  young  men 
themselves. 

The  President  :  The  subject  which  has  been  so  fully  and  kindly 
presented  to  us  this  morning  is  one  which  interests  the  superintendents 
and  the  principals  and  masters  of  schools  who  are  present,  almost  as 
much  I  am  sure,  as  the  college  men  who  are  here.  I  have  noticed 
during  our  sessions  the  presidents  of  the  Boston  University,  Harvard, 
Wellesley,  Colby,  the  New  Hampshire  College,  Smith,  Bates,  Tufts, 
and  Dartmouth,  and  representatives  of  present  faculties  or  of  past 
faculties  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Amherst,  Yale,  Wesleyan,  Brown,  Williams 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  so  that  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  hour  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  which 
is  now  before  us  will  be  taken.  We  are  ready  to  listen  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  discuss  the  subject  which  has  been  presented.  There  are 
some  whom  we  specially  desire  to  hear  because  they  have  given  special 
attention  and  investigation  to  this  whole  question  of  the  reduction  of 
the  college  course  from  four  years  to  three. 
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Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall  :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
or  two,  which  I  think  possibly  President  Eliot  would  say  if  he  were 
here,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  that  were  asked  by  the  last  speaker, 
as  to  whether  it  was  not  a  mistake  to  raise  the  requirements  of  admission 
as  they  have  been  raised  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
I  think  he  would  have  two  answers  to  make,  one  being  that  raising  the 
requirements  for  admission  has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  schools. 
It  has  done  them  more  good  than  it  has  done  the  colleges.  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  teachers  here,  although  theymay  be  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  raising  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  would  be  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  serious  reduction  of  those  requirements.  I  think  they 
will  perceive  that  the  importance  of  their  work  would  be  diminished 
by  it,  that  the  dignity  of  their  position  would  be  diminished  by  it. 
Another  point  which  1  think  President  Eliot  would  make,  which  I  have 
heard  hin:  make,  is  this,  that  the  age  of  eighteen,  we  will  say,  or  eighteen 
and  a  half,  at  which  boys  now  come  to  college,  to  Harvard  College,  is 
as  young  as  they  ought  to  come  into  a  place  where  they  are  left  with 
such  treatment  as  they  must  necessarily  have  there,  that  seventeen  and 
a  half  is  too  young  to  send  a  boy  out  from  the  school  where  he  has  had 
something  corresponding  to  paternal  supervision  into  the  college  where 
he  cannot  have  it.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say.  (Seeing  President 
Eliot  present)  I  beg  pardon. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  the  Association  desires  tq  hear  from 
President  Eliot  at  some  point  in  this  discussion,  perhaps  now. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University  :  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  the  two  points  that  Professor  Hall  made  were  good  ones,  I 
think,  and  what  he  said  was  a  contribution  to  this  discussion.  I  was 
interested  in  the  opening  remark  of  Professor  Seymour,  namely,  that  at 
Yale  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  live  question.  That  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic Yale  state  of  mind. 

Professor  Seymour  :     Dicjn't  I  say  burning  ? 

President  Eliot:  I  thought  it  was  "live."  I  remember  that 
President  Porter,  Professor  Thatcher,  and  some  other  venerable  friends 
of  mine  at  Yale  University  were  precisely  in  that  condition  of  mind 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  ago  about  the  elective  system ; 
nevertheless  twenty  years  afterwards  there  appeared  in  one  half  of  Yale 
College  an  excellently  developed  elective  system. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  three  years'  course  for  many  years  past, 
I  should  like  to  make  two  assertions  about  my  own  attitude  towards 
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the  subject  and  that  of  all  reasonable  advocates  of  the  three  years' 
course  so  far  as  I  know.  In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  this 
question  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  expediency  of  more 
or  less  specialization  in  education.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  on 
that  point  this  morning;  but  the  advocates  of  the  measure  believe 
that  specialization  might  be  increased  or  might  be  diminished,  by  the 
choice  of  the  individual  student,  under  the  three  years*  plan,  just  as 
it  can  be  under  the  four.  We  say,  therefore,  that  our  position  is  not 
to  be  affected  in  any  manner  by  an  argument  for  or  against  specializa- 
tion in  educatit>n.  In  good  colleges  the-  student  can  specialize  now 
as  much  as  he  pleases  under  a  four  years*  course;  under  a  three  years* 
course,  in  our  view,  specialization  might  or  might  not  be  increased, 
might  or  might  not  be  diminished.  Neither  do  the  advocates  of  the 
three  years*  course  for  colleges  admit  or  believe  that  the  reduction  to 
three  years  would  affect  in  any  manner  what  may  properly  be  called 
the  thoroughness  of  preparation  for  professional  study  or  for  the  work 
of  life.  We  advocate  nothing  of  that  sort.  If  you  consider  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  parts  of  Professor  Seymour's  paper  I  think 
you  will  perceive  that  a  considerable  proportion  dealt,  chiefly  in  a 
humorous  way,  with  this  matter  of  thoroughness,  as  if  a  three  years' 
course  meant  less  thoroughness.  The  advocates  of  the  three  years' 
course  do  not  intend  that  the  adoption  of  the  three  years*  course  shall 
affect  in  any  injurious  way  the  thoroughness  of  a  young  man's  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  life  or  for  professional  study.  I  think  this 
point  can  be  brought  clearly  to  your  minds  by  presenting  to  you  the 
order  of  development  of  this  discussion  at  Harvard. 

When  the  subject  was  first  broached  in  our  faculty  the  opponents 
of  the  project  said  almost  at  once,  "We  cannot  afford  to  reduce  the 
number  of  courses  demanded  in  college  from  eighteen  to  sixteen,  or 
fifteen  as  some  propose ;  because  the  secondary-school  work  is  but  a 
weak  and  narrow  foundation  for  the  college  work,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  do  in  the  college  work  which  the  American  secondary  school 
fails  to  do  at  the  right  time.  To  give  up  two  college  courses  is  to  sur- 
render one-ninth  of  the  whole  college  work."  The  answer  to  that 
argument  was,  "  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  towards  improving  the 
secondary  school  instruction,  so  that  we  may  have  an  ampler  basis  for 
college  work  :  let  us  begin  by  going  to  work  on  the  secondary  schools 
with  such  forces  as  we  can  command."  That  is  just  what  has  been 
done  at  Cambridge,  and  anybody  who  has  observed  the  progress  of 
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American  education  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  as  that  progress  is 
exhibited  in  statistics  and  in  the  personal  product  of  the  schools,  must 
see  clearly  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  addi- 
tion made  through  the  efforts  of  secondary  school  teachers  to  the 
training  which  the  youths  receive  in  those  schools.  The  schools 
already  supply  a  better  foundation  for  college  work,  and  their  pro- 
grammes and  methods  are  improving  every  day.  This  development 
of  secondary  school  training  in  the  last  few  years-  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  educational  phenomena  which  I  have  seen  in  my  time.  It 
affords  the  greatest  encouragement  to  believe  that  the  American  youth 
of  eighteen  is  to  be  a  much  more  highly  trained  person  in  the  future 
than  he  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  that  he  is  to  be  on  the  average  a 
better  educated  person  than  the  American  youth  who  now  comes  to 
college  at  nineteen.  We  have  more  training  underneath  the  college, 
and  consequently  may  introduce  the  three  years*  college  course  with- 
out reducing  the  sum  total  of  liberal  training. 

Secondly,  the  Harvard  faculty  have  been  active  in  developing, 
systematizing,  and  intensifying  college  work.  The  elective  system  has 
helped  them  to  do  this,  and  the  improvements  effected  represent  much 
more  than  one-ninth  of  the  college  work  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

As  the  result  of  these  two  efforts  the  advocates  of  the  three  years' 
course  expect  the  future  bachelor  of  arts,  who  shall  leave  school  at 
eighteen  and  graduate  from  college  at  twenty-one,  to  be  a  better- 
trained  man  than  his  predecessor  of  fifteen  years  ago  who  entered  col- 
lege at  nineteen  and  graduated  at  twenty-three. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  subject  is  the  development  of  professional 
education.  Professor  Wright  has  already  put  that  before  you  in  the 
clearest  manner.  It  is  indisputable;  and  it  is  going  farther.  The 
demand  for  time  for  professional  education  is  not  going  to  diminish ; 
it  is  going  to  increase;  it  is  increasing  steadily;  it  is  something 
which  the  community  demands,  and  will  have.  The  interest  of  all 
American  society  is  that  professional  education  should  be  steadily 
improved,  and  given  added  weight  in  the  total  course  of  education. 
Furthermore,  what  Professor  Wright  pointed  out  has  become  true 
within  the  last  twenty  vears,  and  it  is  a  great  fact  —  namely,  that  pro- 
fessional training  has  in  the  best  schools  ceased  to  be  what  might 
properly  be  called  a  bread-and-butter  or  low-motived  training ;  it  has 
become  a  humanized  training,  as  Professor  Wright  said,  and  in  the 
best    professional    schools   the   studies    are    liberal,    informing,    and 
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developing  to  the  highest  degree.  The  professional  departments  of 
Harvard  University  are  far  the  finest  departments  of  the  university. 
I  include,  of  course,  among  the  professional  departments  the  graduate 
school.  They  are  the  finest  in  temper  or  spirit,  in  the  maturity  of  the 
men,  in  the  powers  they  bring  thither,  and  in  the  powers  they  carry 
away.  Therefore,  the  college  is  to  stand  hereafter  in  America  between 
a  greatly  improved  secondary  school  and  a  greatly  improved  profes- 
sional school.  It  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  the  sole  representative  of 
liberal  education.  It  used  to  be  the  sole  representative,  or  at  least  the 
sole  worthy  representative ;  it  is  now,  and  is  to  be,  but  one  out  of 
three. 

Is  the  college  going  to  last  at  all  ?  That  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. That  is  a  question  which  the  advocates  of  the  three  years*  course 
for  colleges  have  very  carefully  considered,  and  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lasting  of  the  American  college  depends  on  reduc- 
ing its  term.  What  makes  them  think  so  ?  First,  the  experience  of 
foreign  nations.  We  are  not  as  cultivated  a  people  on  the  whole  as 
the  French,  or  the  Germans,  or  the  English.  Can  we  give  any  reason 
why  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  four  years*  course  in  American 
colleges  when  the  French  have  no  such  course  at  all,  and  nothing  cor- 
responding to  it,  when  the  Germans  have  nothing  corresponding  to 
such  a  course,  when  no  continental  nation  of  Europe  has  anything 
corresponding  to  it,  and  when  the  English  have  only  a  three  years' 
course  and  very  short  years  at  that  ?  Why  should  we  be  able  to  main- 
tain what  no  European  nation  maintains  ?  There  is  only  one  reason 
for  our  maintaining  it  thus  far,  and  that  is  that  the  American  college 
with  a  four  years'  course  has  been  a  mixture  of  secondary  school  and 
English  college.  When  we  destroy  that  mixture,  when  we  assign  to 
the  secondary  school  what  belongs  to  the  secondary  school,  then  we 
lose  the  reason  for  the  four  years'  course  in  the  American  college. 

Are  there  not  some  fundamental  considerations  of  a  permanent 
character  which  ought  to  determine  this  artificial  division  between  dif- 
ferent institutions  of  the  whole  period  of  education  ?  Are  there  not 
some  fixed  points  of  division  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  man  and 
of  human  society,  and  may  be  scientifically  determined  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  two  such  points.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  think 
that  boys  on  the  average  —  I  know  there  are  exceptions  —  are  fit  for  the 
freedom  which  they  will  have  in  any  American  college —  I  do  not  care 
to  what  denomination  it  may  belong,  or  in  what  village  or  city  it  may 
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be  situated  —  before  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age;  and,  further,  I 
believe  that  righteous  and  judicious  school  discipline  is  good  for  a  boy 
till  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  call  that  age,  therefore,  a  reasonably 
fixed  point.  Making  plenty  of  exceptions  for  boys  of  unusual  matur- 
ity or  sturdiness,  I  maintain  that,  as  a  rule,  boys  should  not  leave  the 
home  or  the  school  where  they  have  had  careful  supervision,  and  go  to 
college  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  that  we  ought  to  aim  al  the  divis- 
ion point  of  eighteen  years  in  the  interests  of  the  boys,  the  schools, 
and  the  colleges  alike.  This  point  seems  to  me  to  be  determined  by 
valid  biological  and  ethical  considerations. 

Is  there  not  another  determinable  point  ?  I  find  another  at  the 
outer  end  of  education — at  the  entrance  into  the  vocation,  at  the  first 
earning  of  a  livelihood,  at  the  assumption  by  the  young  man  of  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  a  family,  and  of  taking  independent  action 
by  himself,  out  of  leading  strings,  and  without  incessant  guidance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  many  other 
American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  are  getting  into  life  in 
that  sense  at  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  That  is  two  or  three 
years  too  late  for  young  men  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  support- 
ing a  family  and  taking  up  independent  work  in  business  or  a  profes- 
sion. The  undue  postponement  of  marriage  is  in  itself  a  very  serious 
evil.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  remember  how  astonished  we 
were  when  General  Scott,  in  1861,  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  lieuten- 
ants  had  better  not  be  over  twenty-two  years  of  age.  I  remember  my 
own  astonishment  when  I  read  that  a  boy  of  twenty-two  should  be  fit 
to  command  a  hundred  men.  But  he  was  right,  absolutely  right,  and 
the  experience  of  the  war  showed  that  not  only  could  men  be  lieuten- 
ants at  twenty-two  but  they  could  be  generals  at  twenty-three,  twenty- 
four,  and  twenty-five,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  We  have 
made  a  fundamental  mistake,  I  believe,  in  American  society,  in  that  we 
bring  our  most  highly  trained  young  men  too  late  into  active  life  and 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  professions  and  of  business.  Professor 
Seymour  has  said  that  the  American  community  was  not  demanding 
ypung  men.  If  that  be  true,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  American 
communitv.  This  unnatural  retardation  is  bad  for  the  American  com- 
munity,  not  only  because  it  loses  the  efficient  services  of  young  men 
who  have  already  come  to  their  period  of  greatest  activity,  alertness, 
and  vigor,  but  because  the  young  men  themselves  miss,  till  later  than 
is  best,  the  training  which  comes  with  responsibility,  and  only  with 
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responsibility.  There  is  an  important  moral  issue  here.  I  have  heard 
gentlemen  in  college  faculties  talk  as  if  the  college  were  the  only  place 
in  which  a  young  man  could  ever  get  a  really  valuable  training.  But 
after  college  what  ?  The  young  graduate  is  going  out  into  the  world  ; 
he  is  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  or  a  business  man,  or  an 
engineer  and  will  he  never  have  in  those  callings  any  opportunities  of 
obtaining  a  valuable  training  ?  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  mental  and 
moral  training  for  well  educated  youth  like  the  training  of  responsi- 
bility in  real  life  ;  and  when  we  keep  our  young  men  from  that  high- 
est training  till  they  are  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  old  we  do 
them  deep  injury.  It  is  the  artificial  organization  of  American  educa- 
tion which  works  that  injury.  This  organization  is  comparatively 
recent. 

I  took  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fairly  eminent  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  University,  who  have,  as  it  were,  represented  Harvard 
University  in  the  community  from  about  1875  ^^  ^895»  "^^^  *^  their 
respective  communities  have  been  what  we  call  leading  men  in  all  the 
professions.  I  picked  them  out  because  they  were  such  men.  Of 
course,  they  graduated  from  fifty  to  thirty  years  ago.  I  took  their 
ages  out  of  the  college  records,  and  found  that  those  men  entered  real 
life  at  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  and  twenty-four  years  of  age.  If  I 
were  to  name  them  here,  you  would  perceive  at  once  that  they  were, 
as  I  have  said,  representative  Harvard  men,  who  have  made  themselves 
conspicuously  useful  in  the  world.  So  this  evil,  this  evil  of  bringing 
our  young  men  too  late  into  life,  is  a  recent  one.  It  has  come  about 
very  naturally  through  the  efforts  of  schools  and  colleges  to  extend  and 
improve  their  work.  They  have  succeeded  so  well  that  it  is  now  time 
to  compress  into  fewer  years  the  preliminary  training  in  liberal  arts 
which  school  and  college  together  provide. 

One  other  point  I  should  be  glad  to  touch  for  a  moment.  Of 
course,  at  Harvard  we  have  been  discussing  this  subject  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  university  before  us,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  discern 
what  would  be  for  the  interests  of  Harvard  University,  as  well  as  for 
the  interest  of  the  young  men  who  come  thither ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the 
question  is  one  of  universal  interest  to  all  American  colleges,  and  par- 
ticularly it  is  of  interest  to  the  small  college,  to  the  country  college,  to 
the  college  which  can  do  a  solid,  faithful,  three  years*  work  on  top  of 
good  secondary  school  work  finished  at  eighteen.  I  believe  that  as 
this  discussion   goes  on   it  will  be  seen  more  and  more  that  the  col- 
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leges  have  a  common  interest  in  this  change,  and  that  ultimately  they 
will  unite  in  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  English  college  of  today 
requires  for  the  B.A.  degree  a  residence  of  only  fractions  of  three 
years.  The  American  college  has  so  different  a  function  from  that  of 
the  English  college  that  we  might  be  excused  for  demanding  even  a 
shorter  residence  than  the  English.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the 
resort  of  young  men  whose  fathers  were  all  educated  themselves  and 
are  all  well  to  do.  We  want  to  have  the  resort  to  the  American  col- 
leges absolutely  popular,  derived  from  all  classes  and  conditions  in 
American  society.  The  example  of  the  English  college  should  have 
the  greater  weight  with  us,  because  we  want  our  colleges  to  be  more 
popular  institutions  than  the  English.  And  here  I  found  myself  in 
disagreement  with  one  of  Professor  Seymour's  remarks.  I  should  find 
it  impossible  to  indicate  by  any  general  description  bodies  of  American 
youth  who  had  better  not  go  to  college ;  and,  even  with  regard  to 
individuals,  I  think  that  the  more  experience  college  administrators 
have  in  advising  parents  about  sending  their  children  to  college,  or  in 
selecting  the  young  people  who  had  better  go  to  college  or  had  better 
not  go  to  college,  the  more  they  doubt  whether  human  wisdom  is 
sufficient  for  those  things.  At  any  rate,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
rash  to  make  any  arrangements  for  an  American  college  which  are 
really  based  on  the  notion  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  out  of  college 
certain  classes  of  American  youth.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  of  the  American  college  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
principle  that  the  college  training  is  to  be  accessible  to  every  capable 
young  American  who  is  prepared  to  undergo  the  labors  and  sacrifices 
necessary  to  win  it. 

President  William  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  University :  I  had 
no  thought  of  speaking  upon  this  theme,  and  yet  some  thoughts  have 
occurred  to  me  that  it  seems  to  me  should  be  connected  with  those 
presented.  It  is  a  many-sided  subject.  It  touches  many  interests.  It 
touches  the  interests  of  all  students.  It  touches  the  interests  of  all 
secondary  schools,  all  colleges,  all  professional  schools.  It  touches 
the  interests  of  the  community  in  its  relations  to  education  as  a  whole 
and  to  popular  intelligence.  So  that  too  much  thought  cannot  be 
given  to  it,  it  cannot  be  studied  from  too  many  angles,  we  cannot  hear 
from  too  many  that  have  a  special  view-point,  in  order  that  all  these 
aspects  may  be  duly  considered,  and  that  our  progress,  for  we  are  all 
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term  of  life  service,  the  number  of  years  that  trained  men  of  sound 
constitution  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  to  society,  will  be  greater 
than  in  the  past.  Certainly  the  result  of  vital  statistics  shows  that. 
Furthermore  I  think  that  we  might  draw  a  lesson  from  the  teachings 
of  biology.  The  lower  down  we  go  in  the  ranges  of  life  the  greater 
the  initial  independence  of  the  individual  unit.  Our  social  philoso- 
phers have  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  significance  of  that 
protracted  period  of  infancy  which  introduces  human  life.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  nearly  all  that  distinguishes  man 
from  the  types  immediately  below  has  been  brought  about  more 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  this  prolonged  infancy  and  dependence 
than  by  any  other  one  thing.  If  that  has  any  approach  to  truth,  if 
there  is  a  law  of  this  kind,  it  is  in  keeping  with  it  that  as  society 
advances  and  its  demands  become  greater,  and  its  work  higher,  and 
the  organizations  of  men  become  more  complex,  we  should  expect 
that  the  period  of  pupilage  and  apprenticeship  should  lengthen  in 
order  that  these  higher  tasks  may  be  approached  with  due  preparation. 

I  had  not  thought  of  speaking  at  this  length,  but  these  suggestions, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  of  much  weight  in  connection  with  this  general 
subject. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher  :  This  process  has  been  going  on  at 
Harvard  College  for  some  years,  I  understand,  the  process  by  which 
young  men  practically  graduate  at  the  end  of  three  years,  taking  a 
degree  a  year  later,  spending  one  year  in  the  professional  schools. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  three-year  plan  say  that  this  represents 
simply  a  student's  cramming,  pushing  through  the  courses  with  the 
minimum  of  attainment.  Those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  advocate  the 
three-year  plan,  say  it  means  that  these  are  young  men  who  are  able 
to  do  as  much  in  three  years,  certainly  as  the  average  students,  per- 
haps as  much  as  the  best  students,  do  in  four.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  any  data  have  been  collected  that  would  give  us  an  idea  as  to 
the  actual  working  of  the  plan  in  Harvard  University  in  that  respect, 
what  these  classes  of  students  seem  to  represent. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot:  I  do  not  think  any  careful  statis- 
tics can  be  furnished  on  that  subject.  When  we  first  entered  on  this 
plan  students  who  were  not  very  good  scholars  were  not  allowed  to  try 
to  get  the  B.A.  in  three  years.  Indeed  the  committee  of  supervision 
demanded  of  aspirants  the  grade  which  we  call  magna  cum  laude  at 
graduation  ;  so  that  in  the  earlier  years  all  the  men  who  attempted  this 
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task  were  men  of  unusual  capacity ;  but  gradually  that  standard  has 
been  lowered,  I  should  say,  and  there  is  now  less  active  supervision  of 
the  men  who  set  out  to  do  the  four  years*  work  in  three.  Nevertheless 
the  men  that  attempt  it  are  more  ambitious  than  the  average,  or  they 
are  prompted  by  some  motive  which  presses  them  forward  in  their 
education  —  the  pecuniary  motive  for  example.  They  see  that  they 
can  save  $450  by  doing  four  years*  work  in  three ;  and  they  have  to 
earn  all  their  money,  or  it  is  hard  for  the  family  to  supply  that  money, 
so  that  they  feel  the  pecuniary  motive  strongly.  I  remember  hearing 
the  dean  say  one  day  that  it  was  rather  surprising  how  many  Jews  were 
going  through  in  three  years.  He  thought  they  showed  a  keener 
sense  than  the  Gentiles  of  their  personal  interest  in  the  abridgement 
of  the  course.  But  we  have  not  made  any  definite  compilation  of 
statistics  on  this  matter. 

I  noticed  in  the  faculty  meeting  this  week  that  thirty  men  were 
simultaneously  given  leave  of  absence  this  year  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  our  senior  class.  At  the  end  of  the  junior  year  they  had 
finished,  or  very  nearly  finished,  the  four  years*  course.  They  can  go 
into  the  professional  schools,  if  they  choose,  or  into  business.  They 
will  get  their  degrees  next  June,  although  they  have  leave  of  absence 
this  year.  So  the  method  is  actually  in  use  at  Cambridge  and  we  are 
learning  how  it  works.  We  have  found  out  already  that  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  for  a  youth  who  has  not  finished  his  college  work  by  some 
substantial  quantity,  like  two  full  courses  for  example,  that  is,  two 
courses  of  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  to  get  leave  of 
absence,  and  go  into  a  professional  school.  He  will  not  do  as  well  in 
the  professional  school  as  if  he  had  actually  completed  his  college 
course.  But  when  the  young  men  have  really  finished  the  require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  degree,  they  can  do  just  as  well  in  the  professional 
school  as  they  would  have  done,  in  all  probability,  if  they  had  stayed 
four  years  in  college.  Some  of  these  men  who  obtain  leave  of  absence 
enter  the  graduate  school ;  and  they  feel,  and  1  am  sure  I  feel,  that 
their  fourth  year  is  better  spent  in  the  graduate  school  than  it  would 
have  been  spent  as  a  fourth  year  in  Harvard  College.  I  do  not  see 
how  anybody  can  doubt  that.  The  three  years*  proposition  is  not  a 
proposition  to  diminish  scholarly  attainment ;  not  at  all.  The  good 
scholars  in  language,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  or  science  will 
spend  their  time  saved  in  college,  first  in  the  graduate  school,  and 
then  in  some  apprenticeship  to  an  older  scholar  or  an  experienced 
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teacher.  There  is  nothing  in  this  proposition  which  tends  towards  the 
reduction  of  scholarship.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  I  believe  ;  because  I 
have  the  strongest  faith  that  the  real  scholar  is  better  off  in  the  gradu- 
ate school  or  the  professional  school  than  he  is  in  Harvard  College. 
If  he  is  going  to  invest  a  definite  time,  like  four,  five,  or  six  years  in 
his  education,  let  him  by  all  means  invest  as  large  a  proportion  of  it 
as  possible  in  the  higher  department. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Ramsay  :  I  think  that  some  of  the  remarks  we 
have  heard  confuse  things  that  should  be  kept  clearly  separate  in  our 
thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  opponents  in  this  discussion  are  agreed 
upon  the  sum  and  the  intensity  of  the  demands  of  modern  life  upon 
men  for  intellectual  equipment,  that  is,  for  mental  power,  culture,  and 
scholarship.  There  is,  therefore,  no  question  upon  this  point;  but 
rather  the  question  is  whether  such  demands  of  modern  life  cannot 
be  amply  satisfied  by  a  redistribution  of  school  and  college  courses 
and  their  compression  into  three  years'  work.  I  was  talking  last  sum- 
mer at  some  length  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  for  some  time  they  have  permitted  —  perhaps  encouraged 
—  undergraduates  to  take  their  fourth  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  although  that  work  is  counted  toward  their  Bachelors' 
degrees.  He  was  strong  in  his  conviction  that  it  had  proved  a  wise  step. 
According  to  his  representation,  moreover,  Columbia' will  never  be 
likely  to  return  to  the  old  plan.  In  this  instance,  there  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  that  the  redistribution  and  compression  of  which  I  have 
spoken  may  safely  and  wisely  be  made. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor,  of  Chauncey-Hall  School :  The  last  speaker 
suggests  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Seymour.  He 
said  that  some  of  the  work  in  the  professional  schools  could  be  pur- 
sued better  in  college,  during  the  fourth  year  especially.  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  it  is  allowable  at  Yale  to  have  the  fourth-year  studies  arranged 
so  as  to  count  for  the  first  year  in  the  professional  schools  ?  That  would 
be  accomplishing  the  main  object  another  way.  We  have  just  heard 
about  Columbia,  that  the  fourth  year  in  college  counts  as  the  first  in 
the  professional  school. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour  :  I  believe  we  have  no  formal 
arrangement  for  this,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  a  student  has  done 
a  large  amount  of  preliminary  work  in  his  college  course  he  then 
requires  less  time  for  his  professional  course. 

I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  one  personal  explanation,  that  I  may 
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have  misunderstood  the  qiiestion  before  us  today.  I  certainly  under- 
stood from  the  statement  of  the  plan  for  the  three  years'  course  that 
the  present  pace  of  the  four  years'  course,  was  to  be  continued  over 
the  three  years'  course.  If  it  is  simply  a  question  of  putting  into  three 
years  all  the  work  which  is  now  done  in  the  four  years'  course,  that 
seems  to  me  an  entirely  different  matter.  I  confess  that  our  own 
experience  at  Yale  in  this  line  has  not  been  favorable ;  that  is,  within 
my  observation  a  small  number  of  our  students  have  completed  the  four 
years'  course  in  three  years.  All  but  one  of  these  cases  (I  believe) 
have  been  of  students  who  have  studied  one  or  two  years  in  another 
college  before  coming  to  Yale,  then  have  entered  Yale  as  freshmen. 
Having  already  done  a  good  deal  of  the  freshman  work,  they  have 
afterwards  made  up  what  was  lacking  and  have  graduated  in  three 
years.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  wise  for  most  of  them  to  do  this. 
To  take  the  work  of  the  four  years  in  three,  even  under  these  favorable 
conditions,  was  too  much  for  them.  But  I  am  convinced  that  some 
good  men  can  do  four  years'  work  in  three,  and  if  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  keeping  the  present  amount  of  work  and  standard  of  attainment  at 
graduation,  and  allowing  each  student  to  study  as  he  thinks  best  and 
desires,  and  as  the  faculty  think  best  in  his  case,  why,  then,  the  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  to  me  very  serious.  But  if  a  requirement  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  courses  is  to  be  substituted  for  a  requirement  of  eighteen, 
the  loss  is  heavy,  being  equivalent  to  about  the  work  of  a  year. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Moore  :  The  secondary  schoolmaster,  perhaps, 
can  contribute  but  little  to  the  discussion  except  in  one  line.  The 
heads  of  schools  that  have  only  boys  who  are  going  to  college  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  a  side  of  the  problem  that  comes  to  a  man  who  has 
a  mixed  school,  where  it  is  only  an  occasional  boy  who  goes  to  college. 
Such  a  man  sees  this  constantly  in  his  experience,  that  he  carries  the 
boys  to  the  end  of  the  four  years  and  that  they  are  going  into  profes- 
sional life,  but  are  distinctly  deterred  by  the  seven  years  ahead  of 
them.  He  may  not  be  able  with  wisdom  to  say  :  "  Such  and  such  a 
boy  ought  not  to  go  to  college,"  but  certainly  he  can  say  much  more 
safely  that  a  good  many  of  these  boys  would  be  much  better  by  going 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  community,  the  cause  of  the  country,  is 
injured  by  the  fact  of  the  length  of  time.  It  does  keep  them  from  the 
breadth  of  foundation,  breadth  of  training.  There  has  come  to  every 
man  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  that  sort,  a  sense  of  regret  that  so 
many  are  kept  away  from  that  broad  culture  which  should  precede  the 
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professional  training  and  that  they  are  forced  into  a  professional  train- 
ing much  earlier  than  should  be  the  case,  and  I  think  the  saving  of  a 
year's  time  would  make  a  difference  in  a  great  many  cases  in  that  par- 
ticular. With  our  advance  in  the  secondary  schools  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  with  regard  to  the  training  that  we  are  giving  there,  it 
would  seem  from  our  standpoint  as  though  it  might  safely  be  done 
without  damage  to  what  we  all  wish,  that  is,  breadth  of  culture  in  our 
professional  men. 

Mr.  Andrew  Ingraham,  master  of  the  Swain  Free  School :  I 
have  not  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  this  association,  but  with 
your  permission  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  and  ask  one  ques- 
tion. In  my  time  at  Dartmouth  the  course,  though  nominally  four 
years,  was  virtually  three  years.  Besides  the  long  summer  vacation 
there  was  a  long  winter  vacation,  sometimes  especially  prolonged  in 
certain  cases  to  enable  the  students  to  enter  as  early  as  possible  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  life  by  increasing  their  means  by  teaching  or 
work  in  other  lines  during  that  winter  vacation.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
statement  of  a  fact  which  all  Dartmouth  men  will  uphold  me  in.  And 
the  question  I  have  to  ask  is  whether  Dartmouth  still  has  a  three  years* 
college  course. 

Mr.  Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  :  1 
should  like  to  say  just  one  word  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  single 
school.  I  am  profoundly  interested  in  this  question  that  is  under  dis- 
cussion, because  of  our  own  special  problem.  We  have  come  to  us 
every  year  a  very  large  number  of  students  who  have  tried  their  exami- 
nations for  Harvard  College  and  have  failed.  They  invariably  expect  to 
complete  their  preparation  in  one  year.  It  is  an  impossible  task  in 
many  cases  for  them  to  complete  the  preparation  properly  in  that 
time.  We  can  very  easily  in  two  years'  time  prepare  them  to  graduate 
with  credit  from  Harvard  College  in  three  years.  It  would  help  us 
exceedingly  if  we  could  hold  out  to  the  student  any  special  induce- 
ment for  him  to  remain  and  take  this  second  year.  It  would,  without 
question,  be  a  great  gain  to  him  in  his  education.  He  would  do  far 
more  thorough  work  in  his  school  life,  more  thorough  work  in  his 
college  life,  and  would  have  a  proper  preparation  for  his  professional 
school  work.  There  seems  .to  me  do  doubt  that,  if  the  professional 
schools  should  require  a  college  degree  and  we  should  work  towards 
three  years  for  a  college  course,  it  would  add  much  to  the  efficiency 
of  work  in  the  secondary  school,  in  the  college,  and  in  the  professional 
school. 
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Just  one  other  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  position  would  be 
a  more  honest  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  things.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  gone  on  here  today,  it  has  been  said  several  times 
that  this  fourth  year  in  college  could  be  spent  in  the  professional 
school.  It  seems  to  me  rather  an  awkward  position  to  describe  a  pro- 
fessional course  of  study  that  one  pursues  in  college  as  college  work. 
It  seems  to  be  a  false  position.  We  are  pleading  for  a  thorough,  lib- 
eral education.  We  are  at  the  same  time  saying  we  can  call  our  col- 
lege course  of  study  a  four  years*  course,  and  take  the  fourth  year  in 
the  professional  school.  It  seems  to  me  an  honest  and  a  safe  position 
to  reduce  our  college  course  to  three  years  and  then  require  the  bache- 
lor's degree  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools. 
This  change  is  not  merely  coming;  it  is  already  here  —  Harvard, 
Columbia,  and  Yale  colleges  are  not  the  only  colleges  that  are  allow- 
ing, if  not  actually  advising,  the  members  of  the  senior  class  to  select 
all  their  work  in  the  professional  schools. 

President  Charles  S.  Murkland,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts :  Of  course,  Mr.  President, 
that  would  be  done  on  the  basis  that  has  been  put  forth  on  the  other 
side  two  or  three  times  today,  that  the  professional  schools  now  are 
not  simply  technical  schools,  but  are  broad  themselves  in  theory  and 
culture  and  thought.  One  word  in  regard  to  the  technical  schools  from 
this  point  of  view.  There  comes  in  at  this  hour,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
feeling  more  or  less  common  that  the  technical  institution  represents 
simply  a  short  cut  to  immediate  and  bare  utility,  and  that  is  wrong. 
They  represent  rather  a  feeling  that  the  education  of  the  college  may 
not  simply  consume  time,  but  may  consume  time  to  disadvantage.  I 
may  say  without  any  hesitation  that  it  is  the  common  feeling  of  the 
best  technical  institutions  that  a  graduate  of  the  college,  after  four  years 
college  course,  is  rather  unfit  for  the  special  work  which  he  undertakes. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  temper,  a  difference  in  the  cast  of  mind,  a 
difference  in  the  outlook  upon  life  and  upon  learning,  and  it  is  this, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  has  demanded  a  technical  institution, 
and  which,  I  think,  will  demand  a  modification  of  the  college  course. 
Inevitably  the  best  technical  schools  will  be  dissatisfied  generally  with 
their  work  if  they  do  not  send  forth  graduates  as  well  equipped  as 
other  professional  schools.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  equality. 
That,  of  course,  is  inevitable.  But  the  protest  is  real,  though  not 
commonly  spoken,  against  the  demand   that  there  be  four  years  of 
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work  which  turns  the  mind  of  the  student  away  from  that  peculiar  con- 
structiveness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  technical  occupations,  and 
then  assumes  that  he  must,  after  two,  three,  or  four  years,  get  back  to 
his  original  purpose.  This,  I  think,  is  vital.  The  technical  schools 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  present  courses  with  the  same  element  of  culture  in 
them  that  th^  colleges  do  present ;  perhaps  they  never  will.  Neither 
do  they  want,  on  the  whole,  to  take  college  graduates  of  the  present 
kind.  But  if  there  can  be  gained  by  the  development  of  the  secondary 
schools,  by  the  modification  of  a  college  feeling  and  outlook,  a  genu- 
ine preparation  for  that  other  kind  of  professional  life,  it  will  be  for 
the  advantage  of  work  at  large,  of  course.  That  may  come  ;  that 
must  come  ;  and  it  can  come  only  by  some  such  modification  as  has 
been  suggested,  not  simply  a  change  in  time,  but  a  change  in  time 
which  means  a  change  in  method  of  work.  While  this  is  simply  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  technichal  school,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
what  the  technical  school  stands  for,  what  has  been  rather  imperfectly 
called  the  new  education,  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  force  in  modify- 
ing the  college  of  the  present  and  in  determining  the  college  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Collar  :  One  little  thing  has  occurred  to  me  in  listening  to 
this  discussion  that  1  should  be  glad  if  there  were  time  to  have  cleared 
up.  I  profess  myself  very  much,  indeed,  in  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
posal to  make  it  possible  tor  able  men  to  complete  a  college  course  in 
three  years.  I  think  that  that  is  but  a  just  and  reasonable  recognition 
of  the  very  great  differences  that  we  know  do  exist  in  endurance  and 
power  and  pace.  But  Professor  Seymour  seemed  to  show  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  American  society  there  is  not  a  demand  for  phy- 
sicians or  lawyers  or  clergymen  or  politicians  of  the  age  of  twenty- two 
or  twenty-three  years.  And  I  thought  that  President  Eliot  admitted 
that.  He  seemed  to  admit  it  by  saying  :  "So  much  the  worse  for  the 
American  community  that  it  does  not  want  the  services  of  trained 
men  at  that  age."  This  question  occurs  to  me :  If  the  American 
community  as  at  present  constituted  and  with  its  present  views,  does 
not  want  these  men  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  or  twenty-three,  or  twenty- 
four,  what  is  the  use  of  providing  that  they  shall  be  thrown  upon  the 
community  at  that  age? 

President  Julia  J.  Irvine  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  waited  through 
this  meeting,  as  I  have  waited  through  other  meetings  at  which  this 
subject  was   discussed,  hoping   that   the  answer   might  be  given   to  a 
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question  which  has  occurred  to  me,  and  no  doubt  must  occur  to  many 
others.  I  hoped  to  hear  those  who  advocate  the  three  years'  course 
tell  us  more  fully  of  their  plan,  tell  us  what  is  to  come  next  We  are 
told  today,  as  we  have  often  been  told,  that  the  young  man  at  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  enters  upon  his  independent  life,  begins  the  forma- 
tion of  his  home,  three  or  four  years  too  late.  Evidently  the  dropping 
of  one  year  from  the  college  course  is  only  an  insignificant  part  of 
what  must  be  done  to  remedy  this,  which  is  represented  as  a  disaster. 
What  is  to  be  the  next  step? 

The  President  :  In  closing  the  discussion  will  Professor  Wright 
add  anything? 

Professor  John  H.  Wright  :  I  can  only  add  a  word  or  two.  In 
reply  to  the  last  speaker  I  would  say  that  no  plan  is  in  view  providing 
for  a  greater  reduction  of  the  college  course  than  by  one  year.  We 
have  to  make  progress  by  degrees.  This  will  be  a  great  improvement 
—  the  getting  of  young  men  into  life  only  one  year  earlier.  Perhaps 
this  is  all  that  we  could  undertake  for  the  next  fifty  years.  But  other 
problems  will  doubtless  arise  that  will  demand  other  solution. 

There  is  just  one  consideration  bearing  upon  the  reduction  of  the 
college  course  to  three  years,  which  I  did  not  mention  in  my  address 
and  which  other  speakers  have  not  presented.  It  is  this :  Of  course 
the  provision  of  our  better  secondary  education  is  in  excess  of  what 
we  ought  to  require  of  everybody  for  entrance  to  college :  that  is 
to  say,  a  given  high  school  teaches  pupils  of  its  senior  class  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  could  expect  of  any  one  student  in  that  class. 
Hence,  the  colleges  have  to  make  a  selection  of  a  certain  amount  of 
things  from  the  subjects  pursued  before  the  close  of  the  senior  year  at 
school ;  and  these  they  accept  as  qualifying  the  student  for  admission 
to  college.  It  happens,  however,  that  there  are  students  in  nearly  every 
school  —  students  of  ability  and  promise  and  favored  by  various  cir- 
cumstances—  who  do  a  little  more  than  their  classmates  in  the  senior 
year.  Such  students  are  able  to  present  at  admission  to  college,  in 
addition  to  the  average  requirement,  one  or  more  advanced  subjects. 
These  students  are,  of  course,  constantly  present  in  our  schools,  and 
they  are  increasing  in  numbers,  especially  as  the  secondary  education 
advances  and  the  facilities  for  it  are  improved.  It  is  something  of  a 
crime  not  to  allow  these  persons  to  reap  an  advantage  from  the  addi- 
tional work  that  they  have  done.  The  colleges  should,  within  proper 
limits,  accept  this  additional  work  pro  tanto  as  college  work,  and  thus 
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enable  those  who  offer  it  to  complete  the  college  course  sooner  than 
without  such  credit.  At  present  difficulties  are  thrown  around  provi- 
sions of  this  sort  so  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  inoperative.  In 
brief  the  secondary  schools  are  going  to  send  us  persons  who  are  not 
only  prepared  for  our  entrance  requirements,  as  they  now  are,  but  who 
can  offer  much  more.  To  keep  these  persons  in  college  four  years  is 
doing  them  an  injustice  and  an  injury. 

Dr.  Gallagher  has  asked  a  question  about  the  quality  of  the  schol- 
arship of  the  men  who  hurry  through  Harvard  College.  Let  me  say 
in  reply,  that  when  a  man  tries  to  do  six  courses  in  a  year  he  cannot 
do  his  work  as  well  as  when  he  does  four  courses,  and  we  hear  frequent 
complaints  from  instructors  concerning  men  who  are  doing  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  work  (six  courses).  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
able  men  who  maintain  a  high  rank  in  college,  while  doing  five  courses, 
or  four  and  a  half  courses,  when  a  less  amount  is  required.  No  statis- 
tics, as  President  Eliot  says,  have  lately  been  collected  on  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  three-year  men,  but  I  have  had  occasion,  in  my  offiicial 
position  in  connection  with  the  graduate  school,  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  good  many  of  these  men,  who  have  completed,  at  the  close  of 
the  Junior  year,  their  work  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  propose  in 
their  last  year  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Four-fifths 
of  these  men  are  men  of  superior  scholarship,  men  who  will  receive — 
on  three  years  of  college  study  —  their  bachelor's  degree  cum  laude  or 
magna  cum  laude. 

The  President  :  Would  Professor  Seymour  like  to  speak  in 
closing? 

(Professor  Seymour  declined.) 

We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  our  programme  and  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  time  assigned  to  these  exercises.  What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  association? 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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